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PREFACE 


Assumptions  in  the  preparatitm  of 
this  vohime. —  Book  Two  is  a  complete 
geography.  It  assumes,  on  the  part  of 
children,  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
gener^  concepts  suitable  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  more  intensive  study  of 
geographic  details.  These  general  con- 
cepts include  the  most  important  super- 
ficial phenomena,  such  as  mountains, 
riveiB,  lakes,  plains,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  relations  of  all  these  to 
one  another  and  to  man. 

The  Place  of  General  Geography.  — 
The  first  matter  to  be  decided  before 
beginning  to  write  a  complete  geography 
is  that  of  the  order  of  topics.  Geog- 
raphy treats  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
subjects  that  it  is  difficult,  on  either 
psychological  or  scientific  grounds,  to 
say  which  should  be  discussed  first.  But 
it  is  customary  in  school  geographies  to 
place  the  broadest  and  most  difficult 
part  first,  that  which  is  commonly 
known  as  General  Geography,  treating 
of  such  topics  as  ihe  motions  of  the  earth, 
its  place  among  the  heavenly  bodies, 
latitude  and  longitude,  ocean  currents, 
winds,  rainfall,  and  meteorological  con- 
ditions generally.  This  arrangement 
requires  the  young  student,  —  and  he  is 
very  young  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
grade,  —  who  has  studied  only  the  most 
manifest  and  simple  phenomena  of  geog- 
raphy, to  plunge  at  once  into  discussions 
that  are  difficult  even  for  scientists. 

The  authors  of  this  geography  r^ard 


such  an  arrangement,  although  sanctioned 
by  usage,  as  unwise,  and  they  have  post- 
poned the  study  of  these  broad  and  more 
or  less  abstract  disctassions  for  at  least  a 
year  in  the  life  of  the  student.  Instead, 
they  begm  at  once  with  our  own  con- 
tinent and  country. 

There  are  two  brief  chapters  treating 
of  general,  but  manifest,  facts.  The 
first  contains  a  simple  record  of.  the  his- 
toiy  of  North  America,  showing  the 
most  plainly  visible  effects  of  geologic 
change.  The  second  treats  of  the 
plants,  animals,  and  peoples  of  the  con- 
tinent. This  is  all  simply  and  easily 
comprehended  by  the  sixth  grade  child. 
There  are  but  twenty-six  pages,  in  all, 
of  these  two  chapters.  Following  these 
the  student  enters  upon  a  careful  and 
intensive  study  of  the  United  States,  by 
sections  and  states.  This  is  an  illiis- 
trated  presentation  of  the  geography  of 
our  own  country,  including  all  the  topics 
that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  elementary 
geography,  —  the  states  and  their  sur- 
face features,  government,  peoples,  oc- 
cupations, and  even  such  historic  facts 
as  have  largely  affected  geography  or 
have  been  affected  by  it.  This  study 
includes  the  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  followed  by  a  similar 
study  of  our  North  American  Neighbors. 
It  furnishes  work  for  at  least  a  year. 
It  is  only  after  this  has  been  completed 
that  the  body  of  geographic  data  known 
as  General  Geography  is  offered.    By 


that  time  the  Btudente  are  better  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  difl&cult  work.. 

Compaiisons,  Reviews,  and  Correla- 
tions.  —  The  authore  are  firm  bdievere 
in  the  value  of  review,  and  particularly 
in  the  value  of  review  by  comparison, 
showing  how  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  one  part  of  the  world  are  found  also  in 
many  others,  and  that  the  same  causes 
produce  similar  effects,  wherever  occur- 
ring. Through  these  frequent  reviews 
and  comparisons  not  only  do  the  stu- 
dents keep  fresh  the  knowledge  already 
acquired,  but  they  constantly  use  it  to 
explain  similar  phenomena  elsewhere. 
For  example,  the  most  important  human 
industries  are  found  among  practically  all 
civilized  nations.  These  are  similarly 
affected  by  conditions,  climatic,  physio- 
graphic, and  social.  The  child  who  has 
learned  about  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England  finds  it  much  easier  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  of  cotton  manufac- 
ture in  England  and  in  other  countries. 
The  study  of  the  production  of  wheat 
on  the  northwestern  plains  makes  it 
easy  to  comprehend  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  grain  is  grown  in 
Russia.  The  effects  of  climate  and  of 
soil,  of  mountain  and  of  river,  can  al- 
most be  assumed  in  advance  of  knowl- 
edge. This  all  means  that,  if  our  own 
country  is  studied  in  the  right  way,  if 
childrrai  have  learned  the  prevailing 
conditions  and  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  extend 
their  knowledge  to  other  lands  where 
similar  conditions  are  found.  This 
doctrine  has  guided  the  authors  of  this 
book  throughout  their  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the 
surface  conditions  of  South  America,  page 
236,  or  of  Eim)pe,  page  257,  etc.,  they 


have  reproduced  at  considerable  length 
similar  conditions  in  our  own  country, 
which  the  students  already  know  about ; 
and,  continually,  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  they  have  introduced 
brief  comparisons  with  the  United  States 
to  explain  the  conditions  found.  On  page 
337  Constantinople  is  compared  with 
cities  of  America.  On  page  331  the 
mixed  population  of  Austria-Hui^uy  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
On  page  325  there  is  a  comparison  of 
trees.  On  page  321  manufacturing  in 
Switzerland  is  compiu^  with  that  in 
New  England,  and  on  pages  317  and 
318  the  Rhine  is  compared  with  the 
Hudson.  On  page  276  we  have  a  com- 
parison of  the  government  of  England 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  On 
page  246  we  have  a  comparison  of  the 
plains  of  the  Amazon  Valley  with  those 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  simply  typical  illustrations 
of  the  uses  made  of  comparison  to  give 
a  sense  of  reality  to  the  children  studying 
geography,  and  to  utUize  the  material 
already  gathered.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
parisons given  in  the  body  of  the  text, 
there  are  review  questions  to  draw  out 
from  the  children  still  further  resem- 
blances and  differences. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  final  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
review  of  the  United  States,  comparing 
it  with  other  countries.  This  section  in- 
cludes such  features  as  area  and  popular 
tion,  animals,  food  products,  textile  prod- 
ucts, mineral  products,  and  commerce. 

There  is  another  motive  for  this  final 
section,  Part  VI.  It  seems  to  the 
authors  a  much  more  fitting  and  use- 
ful conclusion  to  the  book  than  that 
which  is  found  in  the  usual  last  chapter. 


"  The  Islands  of  the  Pacific."  There  is 
a  sort  of  ahsurdity  in  ending  oiu*  journey 
about  the  world  in  the  remotest  and 
most  unimportant  part  of  it,  and  so  in 
this  final  chapter  the  authors  of  this 
book  bring  the  students  back  home,  there 
to  reconsider  the  most  valuable  truths 
that  th^  have  learned  in  the  course  of 
their  journey,  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  and  to  draw,  finally,  general  con- 
clusions; of  permanent  worth. 

Geographic  Causes  and  Effects.  — The 
authors  believe  that  much  of  the  hiunan 
element  of  geography  is  to  be  traced  to 
a  physiographic  basis,  that  the  conditions 
of  stream  and  forest,  of  mountain  and 
river,  of  climate  and  soU,  are  at  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  institutions 
of  civilization,  or  at  least  detennine 
their  location  to  a  very  large  extent. 

The  location  of  cities,  for  instance,  is 
not  dependent  upon  chance,  but  in  most 
cases  rests  upon  some  manifest  natural 
cause,  —  the  presence  of  a  harbor  or  of  a 
navigable  stream,  the  natural  crossing 
of  lines  of  transportation,  the  presence 
of  some  gift  of  nature,  as  a  bed  of  ore 
or  a  waterfall,  or  the  need  of  a  center  of 
trade  for  a  fanning  section. 

Trade  routes,  too,  are  usually  due  to 
natural  conditions.  The  railroad  must 
follow,  at  least  at  firet,  the  lines  of  al- 
ready established  traffic,  —  the  river  bed, 
the  canal,  or  the  stage  route,  and  these, 
in  their  day,  were  determined  by  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

So,  also,  great  industries  are  located 
where  there  are  the  best  facilities  for 
them,  including  power,  transportation, 
and  labor.  It  is  no  accident  that  for 
many  years  cotton,  grown  in  ttie  southern 
states,  was  manufactured  in  the  northern 
states,  or  in  England.    So,  throughout 


this  book,  conditions  are  traced  back  to 
their  geographic  causes,  and  the  record 
of  these  conditions  becomes  not  merely 
a  collection  of  isolated  facts,  but  a  con- 
tinued tale,  having  some  of  the  interest 
of  history  as  well. 

Comprehensiveness  of  Treatment.  — 
A  textbook  for  yoimg  pupils  should  be 
readable.  To  give  the  bare  bones  of  a 
subject,  though  they  may  be  good  bones, 
is  not  an  adequate  treatment.  Perhaps 
the  chief  criticism  of  the  old-style  text- 
books upon  scientific  subjects,  geography 
included,  is  that  they  are  skeletons 
merely.  They  give  the  outlines  of  a 
subject,  in  the  briefest  and  most  general 
terms.  Consequently,  the  yoxmg  readers 
fail  to  get  living  pictures  and  real  images 
of  what  th^  study.  The  differences 
between  such  a  book  and  a  good  book  is 
in  the  greater  amount  of  detail  offered 
in  the  latter,  and  the  skill  with  which  it 
is  used.  History  and  geography  have 
been  especial  sufferers  from  the  con- 
densed textbook.  The  authors  of  the 
World  Geography  beheve  that  each  im- 
portant phase  of  the  subject  should  be 
enriched  by  an  abundance  of  detail, 
shedding  light  on  all  parts.  The  child, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  all  this 
matter,  can  draw  his  own  conclusions, 
because  he  has  genuine  images.  He 
sees  the  world,  as  the  geographer  would 
have  him  see  it,  with  vividness. 

The  Establishment  of  Types.  —  The 
authors  of  the  World  Geography  place 
Httle  reliance  upon  definitions.  These 
are  given  merely  to  aid  the  memory.  The 
chief  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  minds  of  children  of  types 
of  geographic  features  and  phenomena. 
Each  industry,  for  instance,  is  treated 
fully,  once,  in  the  place  where  it  is  most 


conapicuouB  and  important.  Thus  lum- 
bering, fishing,  and  certain  manufactures, 
as  of  boots,  shoes,  and  textiles,  are  treated 
very  fully  in  connection  with  New  Eng- 
land. Mining  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the 
manufacture  of  goods  requiring  these,  are 
discussed  at  length  while  studying  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  Crold  mining  is 
treated  in  connection  with  the  states  of 
the  far  West  and  Southwest ;  irrigation 
and  grazing,  with  the  Great  Plains  states. 
By  thus  treating  each  important  in- 
dustry once,  and  very  fully,  in  its  most 
suitable  locality,  types  are  established 
which  explain  conditions  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  avoid  the  necessity  of  that  tire- 
some repetition  which  has  rendered 
geography  forever  distasteful  to  so  many 
students.  As  has  been  pointed  out  al- 
ready, in  so  far  as  possible,  the  types  are 
drawn  from  the  United  States,  where 
many  of  them  can  be  inspected  by  the 
students,  and  where  all  of  them  can  be 
so  explained  as  to  make  them  easily 
comprehensible.  For  instance,  cotton  is 
treated  fully  on  pages  74r-76 ;  irrigation, 
on  pages  128-134.  The  raising  of 
cattle  is  treated  fully  on  pages  lOO- 
102.  Consequently,  when  irrigation,  or 
cotton  growing,  or  cattle  raising  is  men- 
tioned in  the  study  of  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  it  is  at  once  understood. 

Other  special  features  of  geography 
that  have  no  sufficient  illustration  in 
the  United  Stat^  are  treated  fully  where 
th^  occur,  as,  for  example.  Tropical 
Forests  in  Brazil,  page  243 ;  the  Linen 
Industry  in  Great  Britain,  page  270; 
the  Silk  Industry  in  France,  page  286. 
These  types  once  established,  like  those 
developed  in  studying  the  United  States, 
are  for  use,  not  only  throughout  the  book, 
hut  throughout  life. 


Maps  and  Illustrations. —  The  maps 
used  in  this  book  are  in  the  main  repro- 
ductions  of  the  now  famous  maps  used 
in  other  editions  of  the  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Minry  Geographies,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous illustrations,  gathered  from  other 
sources,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  these  books.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  both  maps  and  illus- 
trations the  best  possible  for  educational 
purposes. 
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PAET  I.    NORTH  AMERICA 


I.   Thb  Story  op  Ouk  Continbint 

Wb  naturally  think  of  the  earth  as  the 
most  fixed  and  unohanging  of  all  things, 
■zteatottlw  ^^  seeniB  to  us  that  the  rocks 
■uthi  and  the  rivers  and  the  ocean 

<*«»(;«•  mnst    always    have    been    as 

they  are  now. 

The  earth  ia  rich  is  soil  and 
in  climate,  which  have  allowed 
the  development  of  forests  and 
of  farming ;  in  gold  and  silver, 
iron  and  copper,  and  other  min- 
erals; in  streams  with  waterfalls 
that  furnish  power;  in  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbors,  which  make 
commerce  possible ;  and  we  can- 
not imagine  all  these  in  an;  other 
condition. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  has 
been  here  always.  Each  min- 
eral that  we  use,  every  river, 
every  mountain,  every  lake, 
every  acre  of  soil,  is  the  result 
of  growth,  just  as  truly  as  ara 
the  trees,  though  in  a  different 
way.  The  earth  itself  has  not 
been  here  always.  It  has  been 
made  by  forces  that  have  beeu 
changing  matter  over  and  over, 
for  countless  ages,  causing  it 
ever  to  take  new  forms.  Our 
continent  therefore  has  its  own 
history  and  a  very  long  one. 

The  story  of  these  changes  is  told  in  the 
rocks.      And  scientists   have   studied   the 
Whao  the        rocks  carefully  and  they  think 
■toi7oftluM    they  know  this  story. 
^JJI"*"  It  is  believed  that  at  one 

Howtlwurtli  time   the   earth  was  simply  a 
iMgan  sphere    of    gases,    white    hot, 

like  the  sun,  but  that  it  gradually  cooled 


so  as  to  form  a  crust  of  solid  rock  on  the 
outside. 

After  this  crust  of  rock  had  been  made, 
the  interior  was  still  intensely     Early 
hot,  but  in  time  it  also  cooled     chu^ 
and  shrank.     This  caused  the  solid  rook 
which  formed  the  crust  to  settle  in  some 


Flu.  3.  —  North  and  South  AmeticK  In  relief,  with  neighboring  ocein  tHxiit 
—  Bhowing  continent  elevations,  moontaiii  rsngM,  and  ocevi  baalm. 
Copyright  by  Thomas  Jones,  Chicago,  HI. 


places  and  to  rise  in  others,  forming  wrinkles, 
just  as  the  skin  of  an  apple  wrinkles  when  the 
fruit  dries.  Later,  in  the  hollows,  water 
gathered,  making  oceans  and  lakes,  while 
the  higher  portions  of  the  wrinkles  became 
dry  land,  in  the  form  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains. In  this  way  North  America  and  all 
the  other  continents  were  made. 
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In  the  earlier  days  ot  North  America, 
Early  Uatoir  miUioQS  of  years  ago,  the  mid- 
ofHaitii  die  part  of  the  contioeat  was 

*""*^  a  great  inland  sea,  and  land 

was  found  only  ahont  the  edges.     There  it 
appeared  in  ridges,  and  perhaps  in  series 


Fio.  4. — Trunks  o(  IMM.  In  the  «olId  mck.  uland- 
IdB  where  they  greir  when  these  rocka  wen  being 
deposited  fts  eedlment  in  Uie  Coal  Period. 

of  islands,  somewhat  like  the  West  Indies 
ot  to-day.     For  the  West  Indies  are  merely 
the  tops  of  great  mountain  chains  whose 
hases  are  under  the  ocean ;   the  parts  that 
we  see  are  separated  by  water,  but  if  we 
could  go  down  to  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  we  should  find  them 
joined  there,  just  as  they  are  in 
the  western  part  of  our  country. 
In  time  these  firstislandsgrew 
into  continents ;  the  wrinkles 
were  changed  in  shape  and  in 
position;    the   hollows  became 
deeper  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  so  that  the  ocean  settled 
into  them,  and  more  land  ap- 
peared. ■  The  ridges  of  land, 
both  on  the  eastern  and  on  the 
western  sides  of  the  continent, 
rose   higher   and   higher  until 
they   became   mountains,   now 
called  the  Appalachian  and  the 
Cordillera    systems.      Finally, 
the  plains  between  began  to  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  ina-  s. 


where  the  great  western  prairies  now  are,  so 
that  both  the  outline  and  the  surface  of  the 
continent  began  to  look  much  as  they  do 
to-day.  Then  further  changes  followed,  the 
rocks  crumbled  and  formed  soil ;  out  of  the 
soil  plants  grew,  and  then  animals  came  into 
being.  But  the  plants  and  the  t*Aj  fonu 
animals  of  the  earlier  days  of  of  life 
the  earth,  before  man  appeared,  were  very 
different  from  those  now  living.  We  know 
how  many  of  them  looked,  because  their 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  rocks. 
There  they  have  been  changed  into  stone 
themselves;  such  remains  are  called /o8«2s. 

Among  the  most  interestii^,  and  by  far 
the  most  valuable,  of  the  remains  of  plant 
life  preserved  in  the  rocks  is 
the  substance  we  call  ooaL 
This  is  not  stone  ;  it  is  simply  the  wood  of 
forests  that  has  been  slowly  changed  to  the 
form  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

There  are  many  proofs  of  this.  The  roots 
of  trees  and  other  plants  are  still  to  be  seen 
inmanyplaoesinthesolidrock,  i.  whatithM 
beneath  the  beds  of  coal  (Fig.  •>•«>  "•■de  fron 
4).  This  solid  rock  was  once  soil,  in  which 
the  roots  grew.  Sometimes  the  stems  of 
plants  and  even  whole  trunks  of  trees  an> 
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found  in  the  coal  beds,  so 
slightly  changed  that  the; 
can  readily  be  recogDized, 
and  Bometimes  fossil  leaves 
and  ferns  can  be  plainly  seen 
in  the  coal  (Fig.  6). 

The  way  in  which  the  coal 
was  formed  is  well  under- 
stood. For  ages  both  land 
I.  Howttwu  andair  were  very 
lonMd  moist  and  wann, 

and  dense  forests  grew  in  im- 
mense swamps.  Meanwhile 
the  earth  was  cooling  off  in- 
side and  shrinking ;  and  this 
shrinking  caused  portions  of 
the  earth's  crust  to  rise  for  a 
time,  and  then  to  sink  again.  ,When  one 
of  the  grest  swamps,  with  its  dense  vege- 
tation, sank  below  the  surface,  the  vegetation 
died  and  fell,  and  was  in  time  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  which  have  since 
hardened  into  rock.  Above  the  rock,  after 
many  years,  another  swamp  may  have 
formed,  bearing  as  dense  a  vegetation  as  the 
former  one  ;  and  it,  too,  in  turn  sank  and 
became  covered  over  with  a  layer  of  rook. 
Thus  one  layer  of  vegetation  after  another 
became  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  im- 


-  A  rlT«  iw»inp  In  Ml>*Mlppl 


A  view  HluwlDg  how  the  lorestB  ol  the  Coal  Period  probably  looked. 


mense  pressure  from  the  earth  above  has 
slowly  changed  all  this  vegetation  into  coal. 
There  are  no  such  forests  to-day  as  those 
of  the  ages  when  coal  was  made.     The 
nearest  approach  to  them  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  the 
vast  swamps  of  the   Amazon   3   ^luda  of 
Valley  in  South  America.     In-  piutamad* 
deed,    the   plants    were    very  i=to"^ 
different  from  most  of  those  growing  upon 
the  earth  to-day.     Even  the  largest  trees 
were  simply  mammoth  ferns  (Fig,  6). 

If  men  had  come  upon  these 
beds  after  they  had  been  lying  but 
a  few  years,  they  4.  n*  uad*  of 
would  have  found  a  *"i 
fuel,  neither  as  soft  as  wood,  nor 
as  hard  as  coal,  that  would  have 
burned  easily.  Similar  fuel  is 
found  in  many  places  to-day  in 
swamps,  where  forests  have  de- 
cayed but  have  not  suffered  the 
great  pressure  from  above  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
coal  beds.  Such  fuel  is  called 
peat.  It  is  found  in  many  places 
in  this  country,  but  is  only  rarely 
used  here  for  fuel  In  Ireland  it 
is  the  chief  fuel  of  the  poorer 
people. 
A  kind  of  coal  much  harder  than 
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peat,  but  not  so  hard  as  that  which  we  ordi- 
narily see,  is  called  l^Ue.  Xaxge  amounts  of 
this  coal  are  found  in  some  of  our  western 
states.  It  is  useful  fur  many  purposes, 
though  not  as  useful  as  the  kinds  described 
below. 

There   are   two   general   classes   of  coal 
proper.     One  of  these,  called  hituminout  or 
toft  coal,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  middle  west, 
is  the  result  of  much  pressure,  but  not  the 
greatest.     It  is  so  soft  that  it  is  easily 
broken,  and  it  makes 
a    dense    smoke    in 
burning.      Many 
cities  in  this  country 
are  distressed  by  the 
"smoke  evil,"  as  it 
is     called,    because 
they   use    this    soft 
coal.      The  highest 
grade     of     coal     is 
called   anthracite. 
I'his  is  coal  that  has 
been  squeezed  harder 
than     any     of     the 
other  grades ;   when 

burned  it   gives  oft  Fio.  8- A  p6»t  bo« 

little   smoke.     It  is 

used  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  on  some  railroads ;  it  is  considered 
especially  valuable  for  household  use. 

While  these  great  changes  were  going  on 
Other  miner-  '°  t-he  crust  of  the  earth,  owing 
kbtlutwere  to  the  cooling  and  wrinkling 
'•'"'•^  and   pressure,   other   minerals 

besides  coal  were  being  formed  in  places 
where  they  could  later  be  found  and  used 
by  man.  Among  these  are  iron  and  copper, 
and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  various 
kinds  of  building  stone.  Many  of  the 
metals  were  melted  and  carried  about  by 
hot  water ;  then  they  were  deposited  as  ores, 
that  is,  mixed  up  with  other  substances. 

The  former  are  some  of  the  changes  that 

went  on  beneath  the  surface 

JJ;^^J^«  "^  of  the  earth.     Other  changes 

eren  more  noticeable  were  go- 


ing on  above  the  surface.  Great  ranges  of 
mountains  were  being  lifted  up,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  in  the  western  parts  of  our 
continent,  and  plateaus  were  being  formed 
between  them,  with  river  valleys  carry- 
ing the  surplus  water  down  into  the 
oceans. 

The  eastern  mountains,  called   the   Ap- 
palachians, are  the  oldest  of  our  mountain 
ranges.       They    were    formed  i.  iheApp^ 
very  early  in   the   history  of  i«oiii«n  lyataBi 
the  continent,  and  it  is  in  them   that   the 
greatest  deposits  of 
coal  and    iron  were 
made.     At  first  they 
were  very  high  in- 
deed, perhaps  higher 
than    the    Rocky 
Mountains  are  now, 
and  sharp  at  the  top. 
But  through  the  ages 
they  have  been  grad- 
ually worn  down  and 
rounded,  so  that, 
compared  with  many 
other  mountains, 
they  are  now  neither 
very  high  nor  very 
steep.    Still,  some  of 
them  have  peaks  a  mile   above   the   level 
of  the  sea. 

The  western  mountains  are  called  in  gen- 
eral the  Cordilleras.  These  are  younger 
than  the  Appalachians,  that  %.  The 
is,  they  were  formed  many  CortuiMM 
centuries  later,  and,  not  being  worn  down 
so  much,  they  are  higher  and  steeper,  ^nd 
much  more  ragged.  They  have  many  very 
lofty  peaks,  some  of  them  three  miles  or 
more  in  height,  and  many  deep  valleys 
called  canyons,  between  the  peaks,  some 
of  them  a  mile  or  more  in  depth.  Some 
of  these  mountains  are  still  growing,  and 
now  and  then  an  awful  eaiiih quake  is 
caused,  as  the  earth's  crust  move-s  and 
cracks.  Most  of  the  mountains  on  this  ' 
continent,  however,  seem  to  have  reached 
their  full  growth. 


in  Uia  Adirondack!. 
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Fro.  11.— Belief  mmpot  North  AnwTlcK. 


Not  all  mountains  hare  been  made  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
8.  Voieaide  Some  —  called  volcanic  moun- 
tamBA»iji»  tains  —  are  caused  by  volca- 

noes which  shoot  up  matter  from  inside 
the  earth  and  foi'm  conet.  The  openings 
through  which  the  new  material  ia  forced 


up  are  cdled  eraUr$,  and  what  is  thrown 
out  is  commonly  known  as  lava  and  volcanic 
aik.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  fertile  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States  that  have  been 
covered  with  lava.  This  has  been  worn 
down  and  reduced  to  eoil.     This  is  true  of 
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the  great  wheat  regions  of  the  far  north- 
west. 

Between  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Appals- 
ohiaus  is  an  immense,  nearly  level,  plain. 
The  land  slopes  from  each  side  very  gently 
toward  the  Mississippi  River,  which  forms 


Fia.  12.  —  Lottf  peaka  in  the  ToBemite  Valley,  Calitornia. 


the  lowest  part  of  a  long,  wide 

The  Una  be-  trough.     Trace  the  river  that 
tween  the  Ap-  .  n.  i  i 

p^ciii«iu«na  carries  ftway  the  surplus  water 

the  Cordllleru  of   these  vast   plains.     Trace 

1.  Appeuance  also  on  the  map  of  the  United 

tSTu'^:  States  (Fig.    41),    the    eiLst- 

utot  em    and    western   bonndaries 


of  this  wide  valley.    See  if  you  can  trace, 
likewise,  the  northern  boundary. 

This  wide  stretch  of  land  has  gone  through 
many  changes.  At  one  time,  g,  lu  euiy 
ages  ago,  the  part  that  is  at  hutwy 
present  the  lowest  was  all  a  great  sea,  extend' 
ingfrom  what  is  now  the  Gull 
o£  Mexico  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  contained  life  of 
many  kinds,  some  of  the  ani- 
mals being  quite  like  some 
of  those  living  at  the  present 
day, —  fish,  corals, and  "shell* 
fish."  As  these  died  and  sank 
to  the  bottom  they  were 
buried  beneath  the  beds  of 
sand  and  clay  and  gravel,  all 
of  which  have  since  hard- 
ened into  rock. 

As  the   ages  passed,  the 
greater  part  of  this  sea  was 
gradually  lifted  s.  luuter 
by     the     wrin-  hUtory 
kling  of  the  earth  and  became 
dry  land ;  though  the  south- 
ern part  of  it,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of   Mexico   as  far 
north  as  the  Ohio  River,  was 
for  a  long  period  afterward 
still  under  water,  making  a 
great   lake,    or   inland   sea, 
into   which   the   Mississippi 
emptied.       But    this    river, 
with  its  tributaries,  brought 
down  vast  quantities  of  sedi- 
ment —  bits     of    rock    and 
soil  — that  had  been  washed 
by    floods    from    the    land 
through    which    it    flowed. 
Gradually      this      Bediment 
filled   up   the   lakj,  so  that 
land  appeared  here  and  there,  in  the  form  of 
deltas  Audflood  plains.     These  plains,  raised 
a  little  more  by  the  further   wrinkling  of 
the  earth,  finally  rose  wholly  above  the  water, 
and    are   now   rich   farming    lands.     Thia 
great  river  system  is  still  bringing  down  its 
loads  of  sediment,  and  has  built  a  delta  far 
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InflDAQce  of 
tba  arrange- 
ni«iit  of  rnottn- 
tain*  and 
lowlaoda 


out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  possible 
that  in  time  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  itself  will 
be  filled,  and  become  solid  land. 

The  fact  that,  on  this  continent,  the  moun- 
tain   systems     run     nearly 
north  and  aouth,  along  the 

eastern     and 

western   sides, 
'  has  had  a  great 

intluenee  upon 

the      develop- 
ment of  the  country.     The 
vast  plain  between  the  two 
systems  is  now  the  home  of 
many  millions  of  people,  and 
is  the  most  important  farm- 
ing region  on  the  continent. 
What  can  be  raised  in  each 
section  of  it,  and  what  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  good  crops, 
depend  largely  on  the  height  and  directions 
of    these    great    mountain    systems.     The 
Cordilleras,  for  instance,  mainly  determine 
the  rainfall  of  most  of  the  western  plains. 


>i«k  13.—  Mt.  Sbasta,  a  Tolaauic 


In  all  but  the  southern  part  of  these,  the 
principal  winds  blow  from  the  west.      As 
they  come  from  the  Pacific  they  are  laden 
with  moisture,  but,  as  they  cross  one  moun- 
tain   range   after    another, 
they  lose  this  moisture  in 
rains,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  passed  all  the  moun- 
tains on  their  eastern  jour- 
ney,   they    are    dry  winds. 
Therefore,  the  plains  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  great 
plateau  are  dry. 

The  Appalachians  are 
much  lower  than  the  Cordil- 
leras, and  on  that  account 
do  not  take  so  much  mois- 
ture from  the  clouds  that 
pass  over  them  from  the 
Atlantic.  Hence  the  winds  from  the  east 
are  moist  winds.  Those  from  the  south 
are  still  more  so,  because  they  have  no 
mountains  to  pass.  While  these  winds 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those   from  the 


Fiu.  14.  —  Map  of  Uie  United  States  abuwing  n 
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Fio.  15.  —  Ht.  HunadDock,  New  Hsmpshlro. 

west,  still  tliey  blow  often  enough  to  fui-- 
Qish  plenty  of  moisture  to  the  southern 
portions  of  this  great  valley.  It  is  readily 
seen,  therefore,  tiiRt  whether  the  winds 
make  the  land  moist  enough  for  farming 
or  not  depends  very  much  upon  the  location 
of  the  mountains.  Suppose  that,  instead  of 
running  north  and  south,  these  mountain 
systems  extended  east  and  west,  one  across 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  the 
other  across  the  northern  part.  The  warm 
moist  winds  from  the  south  would  then  be 
checked,  and  so  would  the  cold  wiuds  from 


Fio.  it.  —  Deposit  made  b;  the  Oreealaad  Glacier. 


Fio.  16.  — AiockcoDlainlDg  fossils. 

the  north.  Those  from  the  east  and  west, 
however,  would  blow  freely  across  the  con- 
tinent. What  an  enormous  change  in 
climate  would  thus  be  produced  I 

We  have  learned  that  during  the  Coal 
Period  the   climate   here   was  very   warm 
and  damp  so  that  there  were  jj,^  |^  j^„ 
many   forms    of    life.      Ages  ^    chMgeiin 
after,   a    great    change    came  cUmata  lont 
about,  which  has  had  a  vast  in-  ^'^^od 
fluence  in  determin-  andUie 
ing  the  character  of  "■"'* 
the  Burfaceof  the  continent,  and  the 
life   that   now  exists   here.     For 
some  unknown  reason  the  temper- 
ature changed,  so  that  all  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  continent  became 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  or  a 
glacier,v/h.\c'W  moved  slowly  toward 
the  south  over  the  land,  destroy- 
ing  all   life,   and   working  great 
changes  in  the  surface. 

Such  glaciers  are  still  found  in 
some   parts   of   the   world,  as   in 
Greenland.in  Alaska,  g   ^^^ 
and    in    the    Alps  GreeaUod 
Mountains     of     Eu-  '^'"^ 
rope.      Probably  the    largest    of 
these   is  the    Greenland    Glacier, 
which  is  fifteen  times  as  Urge  aa 
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the  State  of  New  York. 
This  has  been  caused  by 
snow  which  has  fallen  in 
great  quantities  and  has 
then  been  turned  into  ice 
by  pressure  from  above. 

Ice  formed  in  this  way 
is    not    entirely    solid.     It 
ia  more  like  wax ;    and,  as 
the  pressure  condenses  it, 
^^  it  spreads  out 

Klacl«T noTM  OT  "  flows " 
udwhatlt        slowly    over 

the  surround-  Fto.  is.— M^  al 
ing  surface,  just  as  a  sheet 
of  wax  might  do  if  a 
heavy  weight  were  placed  upon  it. 

The  movement  is  so  slow  that,  for  many 
years,  scientists  did  not  believe  that  glaciers 
flowed  at  all.  As  a  glacier  moves  along  it 
scrapes  the  soil  from  the  underlying  rocks, 
breaks  off  great  pieces  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, and  scours  the  surface  of  those  that 
remain  as  would  an  immense  piece  of 
sandpaper.  When  it  reaches  the  sea,  huge 
masses  of  ice  break  off  and  float  away, 
making  what  are  called  icebergt. 

The  glacier  that  formerly  covered  the 
northern  part  of  North  America  was  like 
the  one  now  found  in  Green- 
land. It  spread  over  the  en- 
tire eastern  part  of  the  con> 
tinent  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River  and 
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as  New  York  City.  In  the  northwest  it 
did  not  extend  so  far  south,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  map,  Fig,  18. 

This  mass  of  ice  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
depth.  Try  to  imaginf  its  enormous  weight 
as  it  slowly  moved  alon^.  You  j  howOi* 
can  understand  how  it  must  (ladar  duDged 
have  ploughed  all  the  soil  t^»«*«« 
from  the  rocks,  and  scratched  and  grooved 
and  polished  wherever  it  went  (Fig.  19). 

Now  and  then  the  heat  was  great  enough 
to  stop  its  further  progress  by  melting 
the  ice  as  rapidly  as  it  advanced.  Then 
the  glacier  dropped  in  heaps  great  quan- 
tities of  rock  and  soil  that  it  had  dragged 
to  that  point.  These  heaps,  which  are 
found  in  many  parte  of  North  America, 
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Id  by  gluuer  In  Colorado. 


are  called  tnoratnet.  Some  of  these  mo- 
raines are  bills  hundreds  of  feet  in  lieight. 
Sometimes  the  glacier  built  a  moraine 
in  one  place,  and  then,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  moved  on  again  and  de> 
posited  other  moraines  farther  south.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  have  melted  far  away 
toward  the  north ;  but  every  time  its  ad- 
vance was  checked,  it  marked  the  place 
by  moraines. 

This  great  ice  sheet  lasted  thousands  of 
years,  and,  during  that  time,  it  carried 
6.  PraMBt  day  ^^f^y  millions  upon  millions  of 
eflacu  of  the  tons  of  clay  and  rock,  leaving 
gUciaitwoik  jijg  rocks  bare  in  one  place, 
building  bills  in  another,  and  even  digging 
out  lakes  in  a  third. 

The  great  number  of  lakes  in  tbe  nortbern 
and  eastern  parts  of  North  America  we  owe 
(1)  upon  our  to  this  glaciev.  Minnesota 
*"***  alone  has  some   twelve    thou- 

sand, and  New  England  several  thousand 
more.  Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  tbe  moraines  were 
left,  the  water  collecting  in  Ihe  hollow 
places.  Some  were  caused  by  moraines 
that  were  dropped  across  river  beds,  form- 
ing dams.  And  some  of  the  largest,  like 
our  Great  Lakes,  were  partly  dug  out  of 
tbe  rock  by  the  tremendous  force  of  tbe 
glacier. 

The  effects  o*  tbe  glaoier  upon  modern 


life  are  many.  By  damming  up  old  rivei 
courses  it  caused  many  streams  to  seek  new 
channels.  These  often  ran  over  iS)  Upon  our 
high  ledges  and  steep  rocka.  '«w>C«»e*w*v 
Many  of  tbe  cataracts  and  waterfalls  that 
now  furnish  power  for  the  factories  of 
New  York  and  New  England  were  caused 
in  this  way.  Niagara  Falls  is  the  greatest 
of  them. 

Another  very  important  effect  of  the 
glacier  was  that  upon  our  (S)  Upon  our 
soil,  and  therefore  upon  our  *"" 
farming.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  soil  has  been  made  by  tbe  decay  of 
rock.  But  in  tbe  region  which  the 
glacier  covered,  the  decayed  rock  was 
swept  away,  and  another  kind  of  soil, 
called  drift,  was  brought  by  the  gla- 
cier and  left  in  its  place.  This  soil  was 
made  by  the  grinding  of  rocks  tc^ether, 
much  as  flour  is  made  by  grinding  wheat ; 
in  fact,  glacier  soil  is  sometimes  called 
rock  flour      In  some  places  tbe  layer  of 
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drift  that  the  glacier  left  is  several  hundred 
feet  deep. 

The  bits  of  ground-up  rock  left  bj  the  gl&cier  have 
hkd  &u  iniportaut  effect  upon  the  soil.     Since  they 
were  gathered   from  many  places,  and  from  many 
difiereiit  kinds  of  rock,  they  some- 
times cause  a  fertile  soil  in  places 
where  the  decay  of  the  rocks  would 
naturally  have  fornied  a  sterile  soil. 
The  constant  rusting,  or  decaying, 
of  these  rock  fn^raenis  id  also  of 
use   in    keeping   the  soil   supplied 
with  plant  fuod. 

Oil  tlie  other  hand,  in  some  places 
the  glacier  failed  to  grind  the  rock 
into  tiny  bits.  Instead  of  that,  it 
left  many  pebhles,  and  eren  largo 
bowlderx,  to  cover  the  ground  and 
hinder  the  f.inner  (Fig.  23).  In 
other  places,  the  great  quantities  of 
vater  supplied  by  the  meltlDg  ice 
washed  away  much  of  the  rock  flour. 
This  left  extensive  sand  and  gravel 
plains  that  aie  by  no  means  fertile. 

In  studying  about  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  formation  of  coal,  we  saw  that  the 
Formation  of  Ben  bottom,  aud  even  the  dry 
the  coast  line  land,  arc  not  fixed  and  always 
the  same.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
slowly  rise  or  sink. 


become  evident.  For  instance,  the  land 
along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  is  sinking  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  feet  a  century,  while 
that  around  Hudson  Bay  is  rising. 

Some  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  level 


of  the  land  have  had  an  important  effect. 
This  is  shown  on  our  north-  j  m.^^ 

eastern  coast,  where  the  land  ainkuie  of  oor 
has  recently  sunk  several  hun-  »™^«n'  «*"* 
dred  feet.     By  this  sinking  the  ocean  water 
has  been  allowed  to  enter  the  valleys,  leiiving 


Such  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land  are 
1   Rscant  ®^^"  '^"^  '"  progress  in  many 

moT«m«Dta  of      places,  though  the  process  is 
*•  "*"*  80  slow  that  usually  years,  and 

even  centuries,  must  pass  before  the  changes 


the  higher  land  to  form  peninsulas,  capes, 
and  islands,  while  the  valleys  have  become 
harbors,  bays,  and  straits  (Fig.  45). 

The   peninsulas   of   Labrador  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  hundreds  of  islands  along 
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the  northeastern  coast,  incIudiDg  Newfound- 
land, have  been  formed  by  this  sinking  of 
the  land.  The  irregular  Pacific  coast,  from 
Puget  Sound  northward  (Fig.  24),  was 
caused  in  the  same  way, 

Many  good  harbors  were  made  by  this 
sinking  of  the  land,  the  best  being  where 
rivers  enter  the  sea.  When  the  land  was 
liigher,  the  streams  carved  out  broad  val- 
leys ;  but  as  the  land  sank,  the  sea  entered, 
forming  extensive  bays  and  fine  harbors. 
In  this  way  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
was  formed ;  also  New  York,  Delaware, 
Chesapeake,   and   San   Francisco   bays,   as 


well  as  many  excellent  liarbors  on  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  What  rivers  carved  out 
the  bays  mentioned?  (See  Figs.  41  aud 
219.) 

One  reason  for  so  few  good  harbors  along 
the  coast  of  the  Southern  States  is  that  the 
8.  Effect*  of  ^""^  '^  ^^^^  section  has  been 
tiainiof  DDT  riting.  Just  off  the  coast  is  a 
Mothtm  coMt  broad  ocean  bottom  plain,  called 
the  covtinevtal  ahelf^  where  the  water  is 
shallow  (Figs.  11  and  95).  If  the  con- 
tinental shelf  were  raised,  it  would  form  a 
plain. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  States  which 
borders  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  was  once  a  portion  of  this  continental 
shelf,  but  it  has  been  raised  until  it  is  now 
a  low   plain   (Fig.  2.51        The   continental 


shelf  is  so  level  that  when  a  part  of  it  waa 
lifted  above  the  water  there  were  few  places 
for  deep  inlets,  bays,  and  harbors.  After 
the  plain  was  raised,  however,  the  coast  was 
slightly  lowered ;  but  the  bays  thus  formed 
are  still  shallow,  and  most  of  the  harbors 
poor.  The  Florida  peninsula  is  also  a  sea- 
bottom  that  has  been  slightly  lifted  above 
the  ocean. 

After  changing  during  millions  of  years, 
owing  to  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land. 
North  America  is  now  third  in  pj,,^t  sit* 
size  among  the  six  continents  aiupa,  and 
of    the    earth.       Which    are  podtkmo* 
larger?      Which  •"«»»*»»»* 
are  smaller?    (See  Appendix, 
p.   411.)     The  continent  has 
the  form   of  a  triangle,  with 
the    broadest   portion   in   the 
north.       Draw    the    triangle. 
Compare  its  shape  with   that 
of  South   America   (Fig.   1). 
Of  Africa  (Fig.  1). 

The  northern  part  is  so 
wide  that  Alaska  extends  to 
within  fifty  miles  o£  Asia,  a 
distance  so  short  that  the 
early  ancestors  of  our  Indians 
and  Eskimos  probably  first 
reached  North  America  by 
that  route.  Labrador,  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent that  extends  farthest  east,  is  over 
two  thousand  miles  from  Europe.  On 
account  of  the  great  distance  across  the 
Atlantic,  Europeans  for  a  long  time  knew 
nothing  of  North  America.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  Norsemen  from  Scandi- 
navia visited  our  shores  nearly  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  the  con- 
tinent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America 
live  far  to  the  south  of  Alaska  and  Labra- 
dor, and  here  the  oceans  are  importAOMof 
much  broader.  Thus  the  in-  this  position 
habited  portion  of  the  continent  is  a  long 
distance  from  Europe  on  the  east,  and  a 
still  greater  distance  from  Asia  on  the  west. 
This  wide  separation  from  other  continents 
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has  had  great  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  of  North  America.  It 
helps  to  explain,  for  instance,  why  the 
Spanish  colonies  were  able  to  win  their 
independence  from  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  their  independence  from  England ; 
for  the  distance  across  the  sea  was  too  great 
to  send  large  armies,  and  the  supplies  neces- 
sary  "for  their  support. 

Our  distance  from  other  continents  helps 
also  to  explain  the  growth  of  our  industries. 
At  first  the  colonies  imported  even  bricks, 
doors,  and  timber  from  Europe.  But  it 
proved  so  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
carry  such  goods  so  far,  that  our  settlers 
soon  learned  to  produce  for  themselves 
most  of  the  articles  they  needed. 

Now  that  men  have  learned  the  use  of 
steam,  the  distance  from  other  countries  is 
not  so  serious  a  drawback.  Sailing  vessels 
were  very  slow,  and  always  at  the  mercy 
of  winds  and  storms.  Steamships,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  easily  controlled,  and  may 
go  as  far  in  one  day  as  the  old-fashioned 
sailing  vessels  traveled  in  a  week.  With 
the  use  of  steam,  therefore,  immigrants 
from  Europe  have  found  their  way  here  by 
millions;  and  trade  with  the  countries  of 
Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  has  rapidly  developed. 
Steam  has  made  the  ocean  an  excellent 
highway  for  reaching  distant  points.  Thus 
our  separation  from  other  continents  has 
helped  in  many  ways  to  make  us  indepen- 
dent, without  bringing  serious  disadvan- 
tages. 

1.  How  haa  the  tstorj  of  the  growth  of  oar  conti- 
nent been  learned  V  2.  Deecrtbe  the  birth  aod  early 
jl—fg—  history  of  the  continent.    8.  From 

Q^^j^  what  is  coal  made?     Give  proof. 

formed?  5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and 
pTO  reasons  for  the  difference.  6.  What  about 
the  making  of  other  minerals  7  7.  How  were  the 
tnountaina   and    plateaus    formed?    8.  What  can 

Sin  tell  about  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian 
onntains  and  surrounding  plateaus?  E).  Abont 
the  fonnatiou  of  the  Cordillera  and  surrounding 
plateatu?  10.  How  were  the  valoanoes  formed? 
State  other  facts  abont  tbeiu.    11.  Uow  was  the 


trough  formed  between  the  Appalachians  and  the 
Con£llera?  12.  Show  how  this  arrangement  of 
momitains   and   lowlands   is   of   great   importance. 

13.  Describe  the  glacier  now  found  in   Greenland. 

14.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  Great  Ice  Sheet  on 
our  continent?  15.  What  chauges  did  it  make? 
16.  What  were  the  effects  of  the  glacier's  work  upon 
ourlakcB?  17.  Uponourmanufactnring?  18,  Upon 
our  farming?  19.  What  hare  been  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  sinkii^  of  our  northern  coast? 
20.  Of  the  rising  of  our  southern  coast?  21.  What 
is  the  present  size,  shape,  and  positiou  of  our  conti- 
nent?   22.    Eiplaiu  the  importance  of  this  position. 

1.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  coaL 
2.  Examine  some  pieces  of  toft  coal  closely,  to  see 
if  you  can  discover  plant  remains.  su«re«tioM 
8.  Obtain  some  peat  4,  Examine  *»''8K""'«" 
layers  of  rock  in  your  neighborhood,  to  see  if  they 
contain  fossils.  6.  Make  adrawing  similar  to  Figure 
14.  6.  Make  a  model  of  a  volcano  out  of  sand  or 
clay.  7.  What  becomes  of  the  Greenland  icebergs? 
8.  Make  a  sketch  map  showing  the  extent  of  the 
Great  American  Ice  Sheet.  9.  What  signs  of  the 
glacier,  if  any,  can  you  find  in  your  neighborhood  T 
10.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  northeastern  coast, 
and  another  of  the  southern  coast,  to  see  how  they 
difier.  11.  How  many  days  long  is  the  voyage,  on 
a  fast  steamer,  from  New  York  Ui  Liverpool  ?  How 
many  miles  is  the  distance '/ 


II.   Plants,  Animai^,  and  Peoplbs 
OF  NoETH  America 

I.  Plants  and  Animals 

One  of  the   most   important    things  to 
know  about  a  region  is  its  cltTnate,  that  is, 
its  temperature   and  rainfall,   ij^jj^g^ct  of 
Where    these    are    favorable,  climate  on 
plants   usually  flourish ;    and  plants  and 
since  plants  furnish  food  to  •o™'*!" 
animals,  animal  life  thrives  wherever  vege- 
tation is  abundant.     Because  North  Amer- 
ica extends  far  north  and  south,  and  has 
lofty  mountain  ranges  and   inclosed  pla- 
teaus, it  has  many  different  kinds  of  cli- 
mate.    Therefore  it  has  a  great  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life. 

The  northern  part  of   our  continent  is 
bitterly  cold  ;  and  over  a  vast  area  the  soil 
is  always  frozen,  except  at  the  punts  of  tlu 
very  surface,  where  it  tliaws  FarBorth 
out  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.      On  ac 
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couDt  of  the  frost,  trees,  such  as  we  know, 
caunot  grow  tliere,  foi-  their  roots  are  un- 
able to  push  through  tlte  frozen  grouud  and 
find  the  necessary  plant  food.  There  are 
some  willows,  birches,  and  a  few  other 
woody  plants  ;  hut  instead  of  growing  to  a 
good  heigiit,  as  our  willows  and  birches  do, 
these  creep  along  the  surface  like  vines, 
and  rise  but  a  few  inches  above  the  ground. 
Only  by  hugging  the  earth  can  they  find 
protection  beneath  the  snow,  and  thus  es- 
cape tbe  fierce  blasts  of  winter. 


BTiiall  floweriog  plants 
grow  rapidiy,  produce 
flowers,  even  close  by 
the  edge  of  snow  banks 
(Fig.  26),  and  tlien  die, 
&11  within  tJ)e  few  Bhort 
weeks  of  summer.  Some 
of  these  plants  develop 
berries,  which,  after 
ripening,  are  preserved 
by  the  snows,  so  that 
when  the  birds  arrive 
ill  the  spring,  they  find 
food  ready  for  them. 

Tbe  growth  of  in- 
sects in  summer  is 
ADlmolBDf  the  rapid, 
Far  Horth         like  tbe 

1    fawcta  growth        F,o.26.-AnArcti«poppyl. 

of    plants.      As    the  on  tbe  edge  of 

snow  melts,  and  tbe 

soil  thaw8  at  the  surface,  the  ground  be- 
comes wet  and  swampy,  and  millions  of  in- 
sects api)ear.  Among  them  the  most  com- 
mon is,  perhaps,  the  mosquito.  There  are 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  this  creature 
is  a  worse  pest  than  on  the  barrens,  or  tun- 
dras,  as  these  treeless,  frozen  lands  of  north- 
ern North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  are 
called. 

Few  large  land  animals  thrive  in  so  cold 
a  climate,  where  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
a.  Laiger  ml-  plant  food ;  and  the  cold- 
malt  oolud  blooded  animals,  or  reptiles, 
cannot  live  there.  The  reindeer,  or  cari- 
bou, the  musk-ox,  and  polar  bear  are  the 


largest  four-footed  land  animals  (Fig,  27)  ; 
and  the  crow,  sparrow,  and  ptarmigan  are 
the  most  common  land  birds. 

The  plumage  of  the  ptarmigan  changes  to  white 
in  winter,  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  fox,  polar 
bear,  baby  seal,  and  hare,  are  also 
white.      This   helps  them,   in    that    >■  Color  pro- 
land  of  snow  and  ice,  to  hide  from   ^^^  "* 
their  enemies,  or  to  steal  upon  their  ■™™''"'"' 
prey  unawares.    The  small  white  foi 
feeds  upon  birds  and  other  aninial  food,  and  the  polar 
bear  lives  mainly  by  hunting  the  seal.    His  white  for 
makes  him  atinost  invisible,  and  he  steals  noiselesely 
upon    his    prey,    asleep 
upon    the    ice ;    or,   be 
patiently  watches   until 
hia  victim  swims  withia 
reach,   and   then   seizes 
bim  with  his  powerful 
olawB  (Fig.  314). 

The  other  land  ani- 
mals live  upon  plants, 
such  as  berries,  graao, 
and  moss.  The  caribou 
eats  the  plant  called 
"  reindeer  moss,"  which 
grows  upon  the  rocks, 
n  it  were  not  for  this, 
he  would  be  unable  to 
live  through  the  long 
winter.  To  find  thw 
moss  and  other  p1ant«^ 
he  often  has  to  scrape 
away  tbe  snow  which 
covers  the  ground. 

Many  more  ani- 
mals have  their 
homes  in  the  sea  than  upon 
the  land,  because  there,  except 
at  the  very  surface,  the  temperature  never 
goes  below  the  freezing  point.  Tlierefore 
there  are  plenty  of  sea  animals  of  all  sizes, 
from  those  so  small  that  they  cannot  be 
seen  without  a  microscope,  to  tbe  whale, 
the  largest  of  all  animals. 

Sea  birds  exist  by  tens  of  thousands, 
building  their  nests  upon  tlie  rocky  cliffs 
(Fig.  27).  Indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
that,  when  suddenly  frightened  by  the  firiDg 
of  a  gun,  they  rise  in  a  dense  cloud  that 
hides  the  sun ;  and  with  their  cries  they 
produce  a  din  that  is  almost  deafening. 
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Fio.  28.  —  Walrus  on  tbe  Ice  th&t  Is  erer  praeat  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Seals  (Fig.  225)  and  walruses  (Fig.  28) 
live  in  the  water,  the  former  being  so  valu- 
able for  their  oil  and  skins,  that  men  go  on 
long  voyages  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  comes 
from  a  layer  of  fat,  or  "  blubber,"  just  be- 
neath the  skin,  that  serves  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  The  seal  is  tbe  most  common  of  tlie 
larger  Arctic  sea  animals,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  Eskimo,  as  well  as  of  the 
polar  bear. 

During  the  winter  the  surface  of  the  eea  freezes 
over.  Then  many  of  the  animals  of  the  Far  North 
,  migrate  Bonthnard.     Even  the  huge 

In  wlntai  ward  a  wanner  climate.     The  birds 

go  farthest,  especially  the  geese, 
liucka,  and  gulls,  which  Ay  to  Labrador,  New  Eng- 
land, North  Carolina,  and  even  farther  south. 

A  large  area  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and   in  Mexico  has   a  very 
slight   rainfall,    although    the 
^tlia    temperature  ia  agreeable.   This 
arid  area  includes  most  of  the 
territory  in  which  the  rainfall 
1.  inthaaiu      is  twenty  inches  or  less  dur- 
''•"  ing  one  year  (Fig.  303).      In 

(It  Flan,.qf         ^^^^^      ^  ^    ^^^^    jjjp    p^. 

tnt9  reffion  ^ 

cific  coast  and  upon  the  high 
plateaus  and  mountain  tops,  there  is  rain 
enough  for  forests  ;  but  in  most  parte  of  the 


PUntiADi! 
f  nlwiult  of 
temperate 


Far  West  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  there 
are  no  trees  whatsoever.  Indeed,  some  por- 
tions are  true  deserts. 

One  common  plant  in  the  arid  lands  is 
the  bunch  grass,  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  little  tutta,  or  bunches,  having  a  dozen 
or  more  blades.  The  sagebrush  (Fig.  29), 
a  plant  with  a  pale  green  leaf,  named  be- 
cause of  its  sagelike  odor,  is  found  through- 
out most  of  this  arid  region.  Other  com- 
mon plants  are  the  mesquite  ;  the  century 
plant,  with  its  sharp-pointed  leaves;  and 
the  cactus,  with  its  numerous  thorns. 

On  account  of  the  dry  climate,  these  plants  have 
a  severe  struggle  to  live,  and  they  protect  Lhemselvea 
in  peculiar  ways.    For  example,  the 
cactus,  unlike  moat  planU,   has   no    ('*  ■^°"  '***• 
true  leaves.     Thus  it  eiposes  little   ^^""J^  manoffo 
surface  te  the   air   for  evaporation. 
In  its  great,  fleshy  stem,  it  stores  water  for  dm 
through  tbe  long,  dry  seasons,  while  its  needle-likft 
spinee  protect  it  from  animals  in  search  of  food. 

The  mesquite  also  protects  itself  by  spines,  aud, 
in  addition,  it  has  such  large  roots  that  the  part  of  the 
plant  underground  is  often  greater  than  that  above. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  furnish  much  wood  for  fuel. 
Some  of  these  plants,  like  the  sagebrush,  have  auch 
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Fia.  29.  — A.  view  in  the  desert  of  Boathern  Calllomla- 
Tbe  low  plaois  are  sagebroBhi  tbe  bigbet  ones,  irith 
■{day  bianchss.  are  Tuoca. 
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k  disagreeable  Uate  that  animals  will  not  eat  them. 
Thus  they  are  further  protected. 

At  one  time  the  most  common  animal  ia 
much  of  tbis  arid  section  was  the  hlson,  or 
(D  Animal*  lif  buffalo  (Fig.  3U),  whose  home 
thii  region  „^  on  the  prairies  and  arid 
plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  bison  were  slaugh- 
tered for  their  hides  and  tongues  alone,  and 
their  bones  left  to  whiten  upon  the  plains. 
There  are  now  no  wild  bison  in  the  United 


National  Park,  many  of  these  animals  are  seen  there. 
Deer  and  elk  are  common ;  also  black,  cinnamon, 
and  grizzly  bears,  which  are  so  tame  that  at  night 
they  come  close  to  the  hotels  to  feed  upon  the 

garbage. 

Between  the  frigid  and  torrid  zones,  and 

both  east  and  west  of  the  arid  _   ,  ^.  „ 
I,  la  etHf 
region,  is  a  temperate  belt  of  parteoftam. 
moderate  rainfall.    The  climate  J*"*?  ""*'' 
is  warm  in  the  south,  cool  in        pi.-^ 
the  central  part,  and  cold  in  ait  ngion 


Tia.  3D.  —  A  betd  ot  bison,  whicb  once  roamed  o' 


r  central  United  States. 


States,  except  a  few  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  of  Wyoming,  where  they  are 
protected  by  the  government  (Fig.  196). 

The  graceful  antelope,  the  cowardly  prairie  wolf, 
Orc0yar«,  and  tJie  rabbit,  upon  which  the  coyote  feeds, 
are  still  to  be  seen  (Fig.  31).  Among  the  rabbito 
is  the  long-legged  jack  rabbit,  which  leaps  acroee  the 
plains  with  aatonishing  speed. 

The  fierce  puma,  or  mountain  lion,  and  the  ugly 
cinnamon  and  grizzly  bears  (Fig.  31)  still  live 
among  the  mountains,  though  they  are  now  rare  and 
difficult  to  find.  Deer  and  elk  inhabit  the  forests 
covered  mountainsof  southern  Canada  and  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States ;  and  among  the 
higher  peaks  a  few  mountain  goats  and  sheep  are 
still  to  ba  foand  (Fig.  31). 

Since  no  hunting  is  allowed  in  the  Tellowstone 


the  north.  Here  both  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals differ  from  those  of  the  arid  regions. 

In  the  warm  southern  part,  the  plant  and 
animal  life  ia  abundant,  and  of  many  kinds. 
Both  plants  and  animals  become  less  nu- 
merous and  leas  varied  toward  the  north, 
until,  near  the  Arctic  zone,  they  are  scarce 
and  few  in  kind.  The  pines  and  oaks  of 
the  United  States  give  place  to  the  spruce, 
balsam  fir,  and  maple  in  Canada;  farther 
north  these  gradually  become  stunted  and 
disappear  ;  and  finally  the  treeless  barrens 
are  reached. 

Some  persons  believe  that  at  one  time 
most  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
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was  wooded,  iDoludiagthe  fertile  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  They  think  that 
the  trees  were  burned  from  the  prairies  by 
fires  set  by  the  Indians.  Others  believe 
(hat  the  prairies  were  always  treeless,  being 
too  level  and  swampy  for  trees  to  grow. 

When  America  was  first  visited  by  Euro- 
peans, our  woods  abounded  in  deer  (Fig. 
9)  Animah  of  32),  moose,  caribou,  wolves, 
thUngion  and  foxes  (Fig.  33).     Beavers 

built  dams  across  the  streams  ;  the  mink 
and  otter  fished  in 
the  waters  ;  and 
bears  roamed  at  will. 
Among  the  birds,  the 
eagle  was  common 
(Fig.  33),  and  wild 
pigeons  and  turkeys 
were  so  abundant 
that  they  were  one 
of  the  principal  foods 
of  the  early  settlers. 

Now  most  of  these 
animals  have  been 
destroyed,  although 
Bome  still  live  in  the 

forest  and  mountain  fm.  32.— a  wild  deer 

region.       Some     of 

them,  like  the  deer,  are  now  carefully  pro- 
tected by* state  laws,  which  prohibit  shooting 
them  except  at  certain  seasons,  and  then 
only  in  small  numbers.  In  the  forests  of 
Canada  and  in  Alaska,  many  wild  animals 
are  still  left. 

It  might  seem  that  the  native  planta  and 
animals  of  temperate  North  America  would 
».H.aT.piuiti  «°°"'^>^PPeftf-  For  the  white 
and  aoinuis  man  has  come  into  possession 
tbtwiunmaii.  ^f  j^e  land,  and  has  cut  down 
much  of  the  forest,  and  plowed  the  prairies, 
so  that  where  trees  once  stood,  and  game 
was  plenty,  there  are  now  fertile  farms  and 
thriving  cities.  Not  all  will  be  destroyed, 
however,  for  some  of  the  forests  will  remain, 
and  many  wild  plants  will  grow  in  the 
uncultivated  spots.  The  birds  and  some  of 
the  smaller  animals  will  be  able  to  survive ; 
ftod  iq  tbe  forests  larger  animals,  protected 


to  some  extent  by  law,  will  continue  to 
roam  about  freely.  In  addition,  a  few  of 
the  animals  and  plants,  which  man  has 
found  useful,  have  been  domesticated,  and 
these  will  continue  to  thrive. 

Our  domesticated  plants  and  animals  well 
illustrate  how  man  has  learned  to  make  use 
of  nature.     At  one  time,  every  variety  of 
plant  that  we  now  cultivate  was  wild  ;  and 
our  domesticated  animals  have  all  come  from 
wild  stock.     Most  of  these  have  been  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia, 
but      America     has 
added   some   to   the 
Hat.       The     Indian 
corn,  or   maize,   the 
tobacco,     tomato, 
pumpkin,  and  potato 
were    unknown     to 
the  Old  World  until 
America     was     dis- 
covered.    The  same 
is  true  of  the  turkey, 
and    perhaps,    in    a 
hundred    years,   the 
bison     may    be    in- 
I  Uis  edge  ai  the  lunsBt.  eluded    among    the 

domesticated  ani- 
mals, for  a  few  smaU  herds  are  now  being 
carefully  reared  on  the  cattle  ranches  of 
the  West. 

In  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  warm  or 
hot,  and  in  most  parts  the  rainfall  is  so 
heavy  that  the  conditions  are  pj^  .       . 
favorable  for  dense  vegetation.   ,nitn«i.  in  tii« 
Indeed,  the  tangle  of  growth  torrid  ions 
in  the  forests  is  so  great  that   l.  Thepianta 
it  is  often  impossible  to  pass   «»"^»gi«> 
through  it  without  hewing  one's  way.     Be- 
sides trees  and  underbrush,  there  are  quanti- 
ties of  ferns,  vines,  and  flowers,  many  of 
which  hang  from  the  trees  with  their  roots 
in  the  air  instead  of  in  the  ground.     They 
are  able  to  live  in  this  way  on  account  of 
the  moisture  in  the  air.     Among  the  trees 
are  the  valuable  rosewood,  mahogany,  ebony, 
and  rubber  tree,  and  among  the  flowers  are 
the  beautiful  orchids.     On  account  of  the 
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continual  warmth  and  dampness,  many 
plants,  such  aa  the  banana,  bear  fruit 
throagfaout  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  such  luxuriant  vegetation, 
animal  life  is  wonderfully  varied  and  abun- 
».  Thaaninuit  dant.  There  are  the  tapir, 
In  tua  lagioa  monkey,  and  jaguar  (Fig.  34) ; 
brilliantly  colored  birds,  such  aa  parrots 
and  humming  birds;  and  there  are  mil- 
hons  of  insects.  Scorpions  and  centipeds 
abound,  and  ants  exist  in  countless  numbers, 
some  in  the  ground,  others  in  decayed 
vegetation.  Serpents,  some  of  which  are 
poisonous,  are  common  in  the  forests ;  and 
in  the  rivers  are  fish  and  alligators,  the 
latter  being  found  as  far  north  as  Florida 
and  Louisiana. 

3.   Peoples 

America  was  inhabited  for  thousands  of 
years  before  it  was  discovered  by  white 
men.  To  the  natives  in  the 
soutitern  part  Columbus  gave 
the  name  Indiant,  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
reached  India.  Those  in  the  Far  North,  who 
live  on  meat,  are  called  Etkimos,  a  word 


PlB.  36.  —  Ad  IndimD  woman  ami  child. 

meaning  flesh-eatera  (Fig.  35).  What  do 
you  recall  about  their  manner  of  life  from 
your  study  of  the  First  Book? 

Indians  were  at  first  scattered  over  most 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
That  this  was  so  is  suggested  tiw  lodiuu 
by  the  many  places  that  bear   i.  Thsitdia- 
Indian  names,  such  aa  Narra-  Wbottoo 
gansett,    Erie,    Niagara,    Huron,    Ottawa, 
Illinois,  Dakota,  Pueblo,  and  Sioux  City. 

Some  of  tlie  tribes  were  true  aavagea; 
others,  not  so  savage,  may  be  cluoseil  aa 
barbarians.  Tlie  burbjiiiaiis  s.  ThetrciT- 
raised  "Indian  corn,"  pump-  iUwUw 
kins,  and  tobacco;  tliey  baked  pottery  ; 
used  tools  and  weapons  made  of  stone;  anc 
lived  in  villages. 

The  Indians  that  were  most  nearly  civi- 
lized lived  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Central  America.  Much  of  that  region  is 
arid,  but  the  Indians  raised  crops  by  irri- 
gation, and  built  houses  of  stone  and  sun- 
dried  brick  (Fig.  37).    These  houses,  oaUed 
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D  Indian  Pueblo  ! 


11  sun-dtied  brick. 


puebloi,  were  used  partly  as  homee  for  pro- 
tection from  the  neighboring  savages,  and 
partly  as  storehouses  for  grain. 

The  most  noted  among  these  Indians 
were  the  Aztect,  wlio  lived  in  and  near  the 
region  where  the  City  of  Mexi<!0  now 
stands.  They  bad  a  much  better  govern- 
ment than  the  barbarous  and  savage  tribes; 
they  mined  gold  and  silver,  and  made 
various  articles  out  of  these  metals;  they 
wove  blankets,  and  ornamented  their  pot- 
tery and  their  buildings  in  an  artistie 
manner.  Living  the  qviiet  life  o£  the 
farmer,  the  Aztecs  preferred  peace  to  war, 
and  a  settled  home  to  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  hunter. 

Although  some  tribes  thus  approached 
civilization,  the  Indians,  as  a  race,  never 
became  a  powerful  people. 
There  are  several  reasons  for 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  there  were  never  very 
many  Indians.  There  are  probably  nearly 
M  many  now  living  in  the  United  States  as 


I.  WbjUuiy 


ever  lived  here.     Yet  all  of  them  together 
number   only  a   little   over  a  (jj  Bteawu  0/ 
quarter  of  a  million,  or  about  their  amaU 
the   number  of    persons   now  '"™'"" 
living  in  Washington,  the   capital   of  our 
country. 

Again,  instead  of  forming  a  union,  and 
living  at  peace  with  one  another,  they  were 
divided  into  many  independ-  ^^  ^h^^^ 
ent  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  a  non  imo  many 
certain  section  over  which  it  ii^^petdent 
could  roam  and  hunt,  but  if 
it  went  beyond  this,  war  might  follow. 
War  did  follow  very  often,  and  thus  they 
were  constantly  weakened  by  fighting. 

The  level  nature  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country   greatly  increased   this  danger   of 
war,   and   prevented  any   one  (jj  Thateml 
tribe  from  advancing  in  civi-  nafure  •>/  ih« 
lization  much  beyond  its  neigh-  "'""'T 
bors.     Had  the  surface  of  North  America 
been  very  mountainous,  there  might  have 
been  some  places   where  a  tribe  would  be 
protected  by  surrounding  mountain  walls. 
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Then  those  Indians  might  have  dared  to 
devote  themselves  to  other  work  than  war; 
and  tbej  might  evea  have  collected  wealth 
and  developed  important  industries. 

But  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  extensive  plains  and  low 
mountains  of  the  East,  afforded  little  pro- 
tection.  If  any  one  tribe  had  built  good 
homes  in  this  section,  and  collected  treasures 
within  them,  the  neighboring  Indians  would 
surely  have  attacked  them.  The  Aztecs 
were  constantly  in  danger  from  this  cause. 
However,  the  fact  that  they  were  partly 
protected  by  mountains  and  deserts,  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  became  more 
civilized  than  the  Indians  of  the  Northeast, 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  had  no  domestic 
animals  for  use  in  agriculture,  was  another 
(4)  AbunM  y  reason  why  they  did  not  make 
domettic  more    progress.      The    horse, 

animeU*  ^^^  ^^g^  sheep,  goat,  and  hog 

are  of  great  service  in  supplying  food  and 
ipaterials  for  clothing,  or  for  helping  in 
farm  work.  Without  them  farm  work  be- 
comes the  worst  drudgery,  beeause  it  is 
then  necessary  to  do  all  the  work  by  hand. 
Since  the  Indians  had  none  of  these  animals 
to  help  them,  they  could  do  little  farming. 

Still  another  reason  was  lack  of  food.  Al- 
though there  was  much  game,  the  supply 
was  never  sufficient  to  support 
<6)  Laekajf  ^  dense  population  for  a  long 
period.  Even  the  scattered  Indian  popula- 
tion was  obliged  to  wander  about  in  search 
of  it.  This  prevented  them  from  living 
quietly  in  one  place,  and  finding  time  fur 
improvement. 

All  these  facts  helped  to  prevent  the 
Indians  from  becoming  civilized.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
better  civilized  was  a  great  advantage  to 
the  white  men  ;  for  that  made  it  easier  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  New  World. 

The  nstonishment  of  Europe  was  great 
when  it  was  proved  that  there  were  vast 
territories  on  this  side  of  the 
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Atlantic  held  only  by  savages. 


America  was  pictured  as  containing  all  sorts 


of  treasures,  and  European  nations  outdid 
one  another  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to 
take  poseession  of  them. 

The  Spaniards  naturally  led,  for  at  that 
time  they  were  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nationsof  Europe;  andbeeides,  j  s»ctioBrf 
they  had  sent  Columbus  on  his  tua  rimtinmtt 
voyi^e  of  discovery.  Colum-  *'*^  '•'  **" 
bus  sailed  from  Palos,  in  Spain,  on  hie  fint 
voyage,  and  his  ships  were  carried  by  tiie 
winds  southwestward  to  the  West  Indie§, 
a  point  much  farther  south  than  Spun 
itself.  On  a  globe  find  the  point  on  onr 
coast  that  is  about  as  far  north  as  Madrid. 

The  section  reached  by  the  Spaniards  had 
a  climate  somewhat  like  that  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  easily  made  themselves 
at  home  there.  Soon  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  most  of  South  America,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  88).  The 
Spaniards  had  one  advantage  over  the  Eng- 
lish and  French,  who  settled  farther  north  ; 
the  portion  of  the  continent  that  they  dis- 
covered is  BO  narrow  that  they  easily  crossed 
it.  Thus  they  were  able  to  explore  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was 
largely  because  of  this  fact  that  the  Spanish 
settled  the  western  coast  as  far  north  as 
San  Francisco. 

While  robbing  the  Aztecs  of  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  g  Their  tre^t- 
the  Spaniards  introduced  many  naat  of  th* 
Spanish  laws  and  customs ;  "t*"* 
in  addition  they  cruelly  mistreated  the  na- 
tives, killing  many  and  enslaving  others, 
forcing  them  to  work  iu  the  mines  and  fields. 

Although   Spanish-speaking   people    still 
occupy   Mexico    and    Central 
America,    Spain    herself    has  gpaniuda  han 
now  lost   all   hold   upon   this  not  iwia  thoto 
continent.     Her  last  American         ""^ 
colonies,   Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,   were    re- 
cently given  up. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Spaniards 
have  not  been  more  successful  is  the  climate 
of  the  section  which  they  settled.  In  hot 
countries  so  little  energy  is  Teq'jired  to  pro- 
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Tide  food  and  shelter  that  the  people  do  not 
need  to  exert  themselves ;  and  hence  they 
do  not  do  BO.  With  but  slight  effort  the 
Central  American  can  find  bananas,  or  other 
nourishing  food,  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year ;  why  then  should  he  work  ?  The 
people,  therefore,  become  too  lazy  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  A  large  part  of  the 
region  settled  by  the  SpaiiiarcU  is  too  warm 
to  produce  people  of  energy. 

Another  reason  why  the  Spaniards  did  not 
have  better  success  is  found  in  thetr  relation 
to  the  Indians.  Although  robbing  and 
enslaving    them,    they    intermarried    with 


them  freely,  so  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  are  now  half-breeds.  These  half- 
breeds  are  an  ignorant  class,  far  inferior  to 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  so  backward 
(Fig.  39)  that  they  still  follow  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  French  began  their  settlements  in  a 

_  _  ..  very  different  quarter,  being 
The  Frendt  ,       ,.,       ■    i  ?  ^  i_ 

early  attracted  to  our  coast  by 

the  excellent  fishing  on  the  Newfoundland 

Banks.     Soon  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 

proved     profitable,     and     the 

thBir  HtUe-        French     took     possession     of 

mnt*,  with        Nova   Scotia   and    the   region 

'"'~°'  along  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River 

and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The   value    of    the   fur   trade,   together 

with  a  desire   to   convert   the   Indians   to 

Christianity,  led  the  French  as  far  west  as 


Wisconsin  and  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Making  their  way 
southward  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  they 
took  poesession  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  (Fig.  38),  calling  it  Louisiana  in 
honor  of  their  king,  Louis  XIV.  In  order 
to  hold  this  vast  territory,  they  established 
a  chain  of  trading  posts  and  forts  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  forts 
was  built  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 
Many  places  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mis- 
sissippi  valleys  still  have  French  names ; 
for  example.  Lake  Champlain,  Marquette  in 

Michigan,  La  Salle  in  Illinois, 

St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

Can  you  name  others  ? 

Tlie  climate  of  the  French 

territory    was,   on  the  whole, 

more      favorable   .  _ 

8.  Somenuomi 
than  that   of   the   why  tbey  have 

Spanish  country ;  i»«ttiiUtM. 
for,  though  rather     ^^ 
severe    in    tlie    St.    Lawrence 
Valley,    it    was    neither    hot 
enough   to  make  people  lazy, 
nor  so   cold  as  to  discourage 
and) M aback-     item,      0^^   ^f   ^he    greatest 
difBculties  was  that  the  few 
scattered  settlers  were  unable  to  protect  all 
of  the  vast  teiTitory  to  wluch  the  French 
laid  claim.     Also,  the  French  intermarried 
with  the  Indians  and  adopted  some  of  their 
customs,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  the  Spaniards. 

The  Spanish  and  French  left  only  n. 
narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for 
other  nations.  Among  those  , 
who   made    settlements   there   '. 


Tbe  EogUsli 


and  the  Swedes  in  Delaware  ;  ••ttiMiiMiti 
but  the  English  soon  obtained  the  lead. 
The  English  captured  New  York  City 
(then  called  New  Amsterdam)  from  the 
Dutch,  and  made  settlements  along  most  of 
the  coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia. 

In  several  respects  the  portion  that  fell 
to  the  English  seemed  much  less  desirable 
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than  that  held  by  the  Spftnish  and  French. 
Yet  the  Eagliah-speaking  race  has  managed, 
not  only  to  hold  this,  but  even 
Mw  wxnptod  to  ^d  to  it  moat  of  the  poeBes- 
byKugUBh-  sions  of  the  other  tvo.  At 
■pwktaB  pMpie  jijg  present  time,  the  control 
of  the  entire  continent,  except  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  a  few  small  islands, 
is  in  the  hands  of  either  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain. 

There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  this 
remarkable  result.  No  doubt,  differences  in 
S.  RssMui  the  characters  of  these  three 
lotthU  races  is  one  cause.     Yet  there 

are  others  also,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

The  temperate  climate  of  the  central 
portion  of  North  America  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  people 
of  energy.  The  warm  summers  allowed 
abundant  harvests ;  while  the  long,  cold 
winters  forced  the  settlers  to  work  hard  in 
order  to  store  up  supplies  for  the  cold 
season  ;  but,  although  they  had  to  work  a 
great  deal,  they  still  had  time  and  energy 
left  for  improvement. 

Again,  the  English  were  less  cruel  than 
the  Spaniards  in  their  treatment  of  the 
Indians ;  bat,  unlike  both  French  and 
Spanish,  most  of  the  Englbb  would  not 
intermarry  with  savages.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  in  the  wars  with  the  French,  the  Eng- 
lish could  act  with  more  intelligence,  speed, 
and  force ;  for  they  were  not  hindered  by 
partly  civilized  half-breeds.  There  was 
one  disadvantage,  however :  the  Indians 
became  enemies  of  the  English,  and  in  the 
wars  between  the  English  and  French  most 
of  them  fought  on  the  French  side. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  English  were 
hemmed  in  by  forest-covered  mountains  ou 
the  west,  and  by  the  French  and  Spanish 
on  the  north  and  south,  also  proved  an  ad- 
vantage. On  that  account,  they  were  kept 
close  together  ;  and  when  wars  arose,  they 
were  better  able  to  combine  their  forces. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
^  Engnsh'Spe&king  racs  has  won  ite  way 


on  the  continent  against  both  the  Spanish 
and  the  French. 

1.  What  is  the  influence  of  clinuite  on  plants  aid 
anim&la  7  2.  Describe  the  plftotB  of  the  Far  North. 
8.  What  uiimab  are  found  in  the  „^ 
Far  North?  What  can  you  tell  ?!][*?* 
about  them?  4.  Wh«t  about  the  v«rt»n» 
plant  life  in  our  weetem  arid  lands?  5.  Desciibe 
the  animal  life  in  that  re^on.  6.  Describe  the 
plant  lite  in  tbe  temperate  portion  of  North  Americt 
outside  of  tbe  arid  lands.  7.  Tell  about  the  animal 
life  in  the  same  region.  8.  What  native  plants  and 
anioiak  are  likely  to  continue  here  long  in  the 
future?  9.  What  is  the  condition  of  plant  life  u 
the  torrid  zone?  JO.  Of  animal  life?  11.  Whtt 
was  the  condition  of  the  Indians  nho  formerif  lired 
here?  IS.  Give  several  reasons  why  they  did  not 
become  more  powerful.  13.  What  portion  of  the 
continent  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards? 
14.  How  did  they  treat  the  natives  ?  15.  Give  some 
reasons  why  they  have  not  held  their  territory. 
10.  What  portion  of  the  contdneDt  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  why?  17.  Slate  some  reasons  why 
they  have  lost  this  territory.  IS.  Where  were  tlw 
earlier  Knghsh  settlernents?  19.  How  much  of  the 
continent  is  now  in  control  of  English-speaking 
people?  20.  Give  some  reasons  for  this  remarkable 
fact. 

1.  Examine    some  century    and    cactus  plants. 
2.   Find  some  furniture  made  of  mahogany  or  other 
tropical   wood.     8.   Viwt    a    green- 
house    to    see    otchids.     4.  Collect   SngjMttoni 
pictures  of    native  plants  and  animals  of  North 
America.    5.  Collect  samples  of  diffieient  American 

III.  Thb  United  States 
I.   General  Facts 

On  Figure  9  we  see  that   the  United 
States     occupies    the    central  LocatlooaMl 
part   of    North   America,   ex-  area 
tending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Aside  from  Alaska,  which  belongs  to  us, 
the  only  countries  on  our  north  are  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  Greenland.  On  our 
south  are  Mexico  and  the  several  small 
countries  of  Central  America.  Trace  our 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  south.  What 
portions  are  artificial  ?  What  portions 
natural  ?  Is  the  distance  across  the  United 
States  greater  from  east  to  west,  or  from 
aortb  *c  south  '     Kow  a:.ich  greater  ? 
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The  area  of  the  United  States  is  about 
3,000,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than 
four  times  the  area  of  Mexico.  Yet  oure  is 
not  the  largest  country  on  the  continent,  for 
the  area  of  Canada  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  tt^ther. 

Figure  43  shows  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  was  settled  before  1790,  when 
PopnUtiiHi  aad  George  Washington  was  Presi- 
iU  distribntion  dent  for  the  first  time.  What 
In  1790  states  do  you  find  that  had  no 

inhabitants  other  than  Indians?  Which 
bad  only  scattered  settlements,  such  as  forts 
and  small  villages  ?  Each  of  the  cities 
shown  on  this  map  had  a  population  of  over 
5000.  What  are  their  names  ?  How  about 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  ?  All  together  there 
were  only  a  little  over  3,000,000  white  men 
here  at  that  time. 

Our  present  population  is  about 
Oar  preMiit  102,000,000.  The  present 
pop^tioD  population  of  Canada  is  over 
8,000,000,  of  Mexico  about  15,000,000,  and 


of  Central  America  over  5,000,000.  Not 
only  have  we  more  inhabitants  than  the 
other  countries  of  North  America  combined, 
but  we  have  more  than  all  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  together.  Ours 
has  plainly  been  the  -favorite  country  for 
settlers  in  the  New  World. 

This  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion  has,   to   a   large   extent,  r^,;^^,  (q^ 
been   due   to   the   number  of  thb  rapid 
foreigners     who     have     come  ijcrwe 
here  to  live. 

The  early  introduction   of    slavery  has 
resulted   in   greatly   increasing   our   num- 
bers.    There  are  now  nearly 
10,000,000   colored    people   in         ""^ 
the  United  States,  which  is  about  one  tenth 
of  our  entire  population. 

Europe  and  Asia  have   poured   forth  a 
steady  stream  of  immigrants  ,  j^^^^t, 
during  the  last  one  hundred  fromXnnip* 
years.      Probably,   in   all,   as  "**■"■ 
many  u  82,000,000  foreigners  have  come 
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to  our  shorea  to 
live  since  1790, 
and  they  are  still 
coming  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  million 
a  year.  Nearly 
every  foreign 
nation  is  repre- 
sented, and  upon 
the  streets  of  our 
lai^er  cities  the 
languages  of  most 
of  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the 
globe  may  be 
heard. 

The  greater 
portion  of  our  im- 
migrants  have 
come  from  north- 
ern  Europe, 
especially  from 
the  British  Isles, 
Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 


Fio.  43.  — ra«tribatkHi  of  populaUou  in  tbe  United  Statu  in  17W). 
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and  many  of  tbem 
have  settled  iji 
the  cities.  More 
recently  a  flood  of 
immigration  \m 
come  from  south- 
ern £urope.  At 
one  time  tit 
Chinese  began  lo 
come  in  great 
num  bers,  and  Ibtb 
preventing  tbeii 
coming'  had  to  be 
passed.  We  have 
laws,  also,  exclud- 
ing paupers,  crim- 
inals, diseaaeii 
people,  and  labor- 
ers brought  here 
by  contract.  To 
others  the  countiy 
is  free. 
Figure  44  8ho»i 
the  present  distribution  of  otir  population- 
Where  is  the  population  moat  Dutribntios 
dense  ?  Mote  that  more  than  of  our  popoli- 
half  of  the  whole  country  has,  **"" 
on  the  average,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
persons  for  each  square  mile.  Point  oot  i 
this  portion. 

According  to  this  map,  which  portion  ol  i 
North  America  has  fewest  settlers?  What 
pai-t  of  Canada  is  moat  densely  populated  ?  i 
Of  Mexico?  Of  Central  America?  Ob-  ' 
serve  that  the  coast  of  tlie  United  Statesi*  i 
most  densely  settled,  wliile  the  coast  of  ' 
Mexicoand  Central  America  has  few  peopM  | 
compared  to  the  interior.  Can  you  recal! 
any  explanation  of  this  ? 

It  is  natural  that  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  should  have  been  settled 
first,  because  most  of  the  im-  Beuona  tot 
migrants     have     come     from  ^^  dirtrfto- 
Europe.      Many   of   them,   of 
course,     have     gone     farther 
west,    but    many    have    re-  th»E«*t 
mained  in  the  great  cities    on  the  coast- 
Each  large  city  there  has  its  Italian  quarter, 
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its  Russian  quarter,  its  Jewish  quarter,  and 
so  forth. 

The  transportation  of  goods  ia  one  of  the 
great  industries,  and  this  buBiness  alone  has 
attracted  large  numbers  of 
LurtrtSr'*  people  to  certain  points.  The 
beat  Bhippiiig  best  shipping  points,  moreover, 
J»*™°*»**"*  are  often  the  best  manufac- 
'  turing    centers,    for    people 

manufacture  goods  at  those  places  where 
raw  materials  can  easily  reach  them,  and 
where  finished  articles  can  be  shipped  away 
cheaply  in  all  directions.  The  excellent 
shipping  points,  therefore,  attract  people 
because  of  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 
the  commerce;  for  these  industries  give 
them  work  to  do. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  fine  har- 
bors on  our  two  coasts,  and  the  best  ship- 
ping centers  on  our  interior  water  ways, 
have  attracted  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  On  Figure  44  note  the  sections 
that  have  the  densest  population.  Our 
eastern  const,  from  Boston  southwest  to 
Washington,  lias  more  great  centers  of  popu- 
lation than  any  other  equal  area  in  North 
America.  Name  several  of  them.  What 
great  cities  do  you  find  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
larger  tributaries  ?  There  is  a  dense  popula- 
tion, also,  about  San  Francisco  Bay,  ^  there 
is  around  New  York  Bay,  and  for  a  similar 
reason.  Find  other  centers  of  dense  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
The  greatest  industry  of  all  is  farming, 
about  one  third  of  all  the  men 
of  the  United  States  being  en- 
gaged in  that  one  occupation. 
That  fact  largely  explains  the 
presence  of  so  many  people  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  broad  trough  between 
the  mountain  systems  of  the  West  and  East 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  fertile  farming 
regions  in  the  world.  What  is  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  level  region  (Fig.  42)7 
There  is  only  one  mountainous  section  in 
this  vast  area,  and  that,  called  the  Ozark 


9.  Othsnate 
attracted  to  tlu 
b«atfannla( 

(1)  Bxtmiof 
at  MtMtMtippi 
ralteg 


Mountains  in  Missouri,  extends  also  into 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Not  only  is  this  fertile  region  very  exten- 
sive, but  the  climate  is  favorable  to  many 
kinds  of  farm  producte.  On  (8)  iu/avor- 
Figure  40  find  the  latitude  of  «N«  ciimata 
New  Orleans.  Note  that  it  is  not  very  far 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  which  marks  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  torrid  aone.  How 
near  does  Florida  come  to  that  zone  ? 

What  is  the  latitude  of  our  northern 
boundary  ?  Observe  how  very  far  it  is 
from  that  line  to  the  Arctic  Circle  (Fig.  9), 
which  marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
frigid  zone.  It  is  plain  not  only  that  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  temperate  zone,  but 
that  it  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  southern 
half  of  that  zone.  That  allows  an  abundance 
of  heat  in  summer,  even  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley  has  a  temperature 
that  ia  very  favorable  to  i^riculture. 

The  rait^all  is  likewise  favorable  in  most 
parts.  Only  far  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  on  the  Great  Western  Plains 
(Fig.  42),  is  the  quantity  of  rain  too  small 
for  agriculture.  From  the  Great  Western 
Plains  eastward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  for  good  crops. 

While  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  most 
extensive  farming  section  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  also  much  farming  farther 
east  and  in  the  West.  The  favorable  cli- 
mate and  good  soil  in  the  East,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  in  parts  of  the  West 
have  helped  greatly  in  attracting  settlers. 

Mining  as  well  as  mauufactliring,  com- 
merce, and  farming  have  at- 
tracted great  numbers  of  , 
people  to  the  eastern  half  of  th«  miniag  and 
the  United  States.  Most  of  ^'J^^ 
our  hard  coal  ia  mined  among  f^  ^j^t"" '" 
the  Appalachians  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Most  of  our  soft  coal  and  iron  ore, 
and  much  of  our  copper,  also,  are  found  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  kinds  of 
minii^,  therefore,  increase  the  population 
in  the  East  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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The  mountAinous  section  in  the  West,  in 
which  mining  is  important,  is  far  more  ex- 
(S)  J/ininfrin  tensive  than  the  Appalachians. 
(A«  Wett  -phis  is  the  region  of  the  Cor- 

dillera, ftientioned  on  page  4.  Beginning 
at  the  Pacific  coaat  (Fig.  42),  you  see  the 
mountains  called  the  Coast  Ranges,  parts  of 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
Eastward  from  these  are  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Cascade  Ranges,  in  which  there  are 
many  lofty  peaks.  Farther  east  are  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  extend  entirely 
across'  the  United  States,  into  Canada  and 
Alaska  on  the  north,  and  far  into  Mexico  on 
the  south.  Extensive  plateaus,  with  short 
mountain  ranges,  lie  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Sierra  NevadarCascade 
Ranges.  Find  the  names  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal plateaus  on  Figure  42. 

There  are  many  mines  in  this  section,  but 
they  are  scattered  over  the  vast  territory. 
The  precious  metals,  and  much  copper  and 
other  metals  are  found  there  ;  but  far  less 
coal  and  iron  ore  are  mined  in  the  West 
than  in  the  Appalachians.  The  mining 
industry,  therefore,  has  brought  a  much 
smaller  and  more  scattered  population  to 
the  Cordillera. 

In  much  of  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  grazing  is  the  leading  industry. 
0)  Grating  That  calls  for  a  very  small 
in  iht  We$t  population,  for  reasons  Uiat 
you  can  give.  Over  wide  areas  grazing  is 
the  only  industry,  because  much  of  the  land 
is  arid  or  desert.  Find  the  Great  Basin 
(Fig.  42),  which  is  mainly  desert.  The 
reason  for  to  dry  a  climate  is  that  the  prin- 
cipal winds  for  this  region  blow  from  the 
Pacific ;  and,  since  they  lose  most  of  their 
moisture  on  the  high  mountains,  the  low- 
lands  and  plateaus  between  the  mountain 
ranges  suffer  from  drought. 

Figure  44  shows  most  of  the  western  half 
of  our  country  to  be  very  thinly  settled, 
but  there  are  several  places  that  have  a 
dense  population.  Point  them  out.  The 
special  reasons  why  so  many  people  have 
settled  at  these  points  you  will  learn  lat«r. 


Our  country  is  so  large  that  it  is  necesaur 
to  divide  it  into  sections  in  order  to  stndf  it 
in  proper  detail.  Accordingly,  Bewoofbr 
the  states  have  been  grouped  stndyiofttt 
into  five  sections,  of  which  United  stitM 
the  first  is  the  New  England  *"  *•****■ 
Group.  The  others,  in  their  order,  are  die 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Sont^en 
States,  the  Central  States,  and  the  Westers 
States.  I 

As  you  study  each  of  these  sections,  i  ' 
very  important  point  to  notice  is  the  kA  i 
upon  which  each  map  is  drawn.  imporUan*! 
For  example,  in  Figure  45,  an  watching  tkt  I 
inch  and  a  half  represents  ""i*  o*  »«»• 
about  one  hundred  miles.  According  to  tlut  | 
scale,  how  long  is  the  state  of  Connecticut? 
Find  what  the  scale  is  on  the  map,  Figon  | 
64.  Using  that  scale,  find  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo.  Using  both  maps,  i 
find  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bos- 
ton, by  way  of  New  York.  When  studjing 
a  map,  whether  in  this  book,  on  the  wall,  oi 
in  an  atlas,  it  is  always  important  to  fiist 
observe  its  scale. 

1.  State  the  location  and  area  of  the  Cnitrf 
States.  2.  What  nag  our  population  and  its  djitn- 
bution  in  1790?  8.  What  is  our 
preseot  population,  and  liow  doea  it  Q_,gij._. 
compare  with  that  of  otber  countries  ^^ 
in  the  New  World?  4.  How  many  colored  peofh  j 
are  there  il  the  United  States  7  5.  What  iniiii> 
grants  are  allowed  to  come  here  ?  How  many  btn  , 
come,  in  all  ?  8.  What  is  the  present  distribnlioii  ! 
of  the  population  of  North  America  ?  7.  Show  "ij 
the  place  where  the  immigrants  land  iaonereaioi 
for  BO  great  a  population  on  our  eastern  couL 
8.  Explain  the  influence  of  our  beat  shipping  sai 
manufacturing  points  on  the  distribution  of  oi" 
people.  9.  What  farming  sections  have  attrsct** 
great  numbers  of  people  ?  Give  reasons.  10.  Hof 
has  mining  affected  the  population  in  the  Ewt' 
11.  Why  is  the  western  halt  of  the  United  Stat«««  I 
thinly  settled?  12.  Show,  by  an  example,  that  it  i"  I 
important  when  studying  maps  to  observe  the  wal^  , 

1.  Can  you  tell  why  I'lorida  is  so  thinly  eettled'  | 
2.  Show  the  dangers  that  we  run,  in  receiTing  ■ 
many  immigrants.  3.  What  reasons  g^^^rtloiil 
can  you  give  for  forbidding  Chinese 
immigration  ?  4.  What  objection  do  you  see  to  »!■ 
lowing  an  Italian  quarter,  a  Chinese  qnaTter,eto.,0 
our  !a^e  cities  f 
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2.  New  England 

1.  Name  the  states  of  this  group.  3.  What  ib  the 
oapital  of  each?  3.  Where  are  the  mountaiaB? 
It      a*,^  *■  ^"^  what  bay  does  the  Peoobscot 

JUp  Study  gj^g^     g^,^  y       5      ^j^^^    ]^^    jl^jj^jlj 

lies  just  east  of  it?  6.  Fiud  three  large  lakes.  In 
which  ertate  is  each?  7.  Name  and  locate  several  of 
the  largest  cities.  8.  What  cape  is  about  twenty- 
five  tnilea  north  of  Bonton  ?  9.  What  cape  ia  aoutli- 
east  of  Boston?  10.  Find  MaasachuBetta  Bay. 
11,  Fiud  Cape  Cod  Bay.  12.  Wiiat  two  large -islands 
lieaoulheast  of  MasaachuaettB?  13.  What  two  bays 
are  near  them  7  14.  What  large  island  lies  south  of 
Connecticut?    15.  In  what  state  is  it  (Fig.  04)? 

16.  What   waters   separate   it   from    Connecticut? 

17.  Name  the  three  laigest  rivers  of  Maine  ;  the 
Urgest  one  in  New  Hampshire ;  the  two  largest  in 
Connecticut     Trace  the  course  of  each. 

Since  the  Appalachian  Mountains  extend 
across  New  England,  most  of  its  surface 
j^^^jujg  f^  is  either  hilly  or  mountainous. 
Itairregnbu  Near  the  coaat  the  hills  are 
■oifaea  low,  but   the  land    gradually 

1.  The  mooa-  rises  toward  the  interior  until 
it  becomes  a  low  plateau.  This 
plateau  is  crossed  by  river  valleys  that  cut 
into  it  in  every  direction.  The  valleys  are 
usually  several  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
steep  sides,  ao  that  the  surface  there  is  very 
irregular. 

In  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  New 
England,  the  surface  becomes  quite  moun- 


tainous (Fig.  47).  There  are  some  peaks, 
like  Mount  Monadnock  in  southern  New 
Hampshire,  that  rise  singly  above  the  pla- 
teau upland ;  but  others  are  found  in 
groups,  or  clusters,  as  the  White  Mountains 
of  northern  New  Hampshire,  for  example. 
Still  other  mountains  are  grouped  in  irregu- 
lar  ranges,  of  which  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  and  the  Taconic  Mountains 
and  Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, are  examples. 

Many  of  the  mountain  peaks  rise  three 
or  four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level ;  but 
Mount  Washington,  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains,  Ima  an  elevation  of  over  a  mile,  and 
Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine,  is  nearly  as  high. 
In  Figure  45  find  the  various  mountain 
peaks  and  ranges  named. 

On  page  7  you  learned  that  the  Great 
Glacier  made  many  changes  in  our  country. 
This  glacier  extended  over  the  s.  tka  Great 
whole  of  New  England,  and  for  Oiadtr 
a  long  time  its  front  rested  on  the  islands 
just  south  of  this  group  of  states.  Indeed, 
Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
and  Long  Island  are  made  in  part  of 
moraine  hills  and  sandy  plains  that  were 
built  in  front  of  the  vast  ice  sheet. 

As  the  ice  melted  away  toward  the  north, 
it  left  moraines  and  other  deposits  farther 
north.     Some    of    these   dammed    up    the 
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streams  and  formed  the  many  lakes  that 
dot  the  surface  of  New  England.  Others 
tnrned  the  streams  from  their  courses,  and 
caused  their  waters  to  tumble  in  many 
rapids  and  falls.  Besides  this,  the  glacier 
plowed  away  the  soU  from  many  hill  slopes, 
leaving  bare  rock  ledges.  It  also  carried 
much  rock  into  the  valleys  and  on  to  the 
lower  hilly  land.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
much  of  the  farm  land  became  strewn  with 
bowlders,  as  shown  in  Figure  28. 

The  sinking  of  the  coast  has  given  New 
England  a  very  irregular  outline.  What 
8.  The  Riiikliis  have  you  already  learned  about 
of  the  coMt  this  (p.  11)  ?  Name  some  of 
the  larger  capes,  bays,  and  islands  that  were 
thus  formed. 

The  mountain  rocks  of  New  England 
are  mostly  hard,  including  many  granites. 
Where  the  sinking  of  the  land  has  lowered 
these  into  the  sea,  the  beating  of  the  waves 
has  removed  the  soil  and  exposed  the  bare 
rock.  Tills  is  why  so  much  of  the  irregular 
coast  is  rock  bound,  and  has  such  grand 
scenery. 

Maine  does  not  reach  quite  so  far  north 
as  do  several  of  our  Western  States.  Name 
them  (Fig.  40),  Yet  this  sec- 
tion lies  far  enough  north  to 
have  a  rather  severe  climate;  and  a  cold 
ocean  current  near  the  coast  makes  the  cli- 
mate somewhat  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise he.  This  is  called  the  Labrador  cur- 
rent, because  it  flows  past  the  Labrador 
coast.  It  is  a  slowly  moving  stream  of 
ocean  water,  many  miles  wide,  that  begins 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  flows  southward 
along  the  coaat  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
England  as  far  as  Cape  Cod  (p.  222). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  current  of 
warm  water  that  makes  the  southern  portion 
of  New  England  warmer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  This  current,  called  the 
Golf  Stream,  comes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  flows  northeast,  out  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Pig.  312).  East  of  New  England 
it  is  much  farther  from  laud  than  the  Lab- 
rador outrent- 
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The  prevailing  winds  in  New  England 
blow  from  the  west.  Every  few  days, 
however,  the  direction  of  the  wind  changes 
to  the  east  or  south,  and  the  air  then  cornea 
from  the  ocean,  often  bringing  rain.  The 
winds  that  blow  from  the  east  and  north- 
east are  cool  in  summer  and  very  chilly  in 
winter,  since  they  are  cooled  in  passing 
over  the  Labrador  current.  They  often 
cause  heavy  snows  in  winter,  and  rain  and 
fog  in  summer.  Those  winds  that  blow 
from  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
warmed  in  passing  over  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Largely  for  that  reason,  the  southern  part 
of  New  England  is  much  warmer,  and  has 
little  snow  in  winter. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers,  most  of 
New  England  was  covered  with  forests,  and 
one  of  the  first  products  sent  LnmberiDf 
back  to  England  was  lumber,  i.  sxte&t  of 
Now    the    woods    have    been  th«*owrtt 
cleared  away  from  much  of  the  laud,  but 
where  it  is  too  steep  or  rocky  for  farming, 
large  tracts  of  forest  still  remain. 

For  instance,  there  are  large  tracts  of 
laud  in  northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
(Fig.  48),  and  Vermont,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  the  three  southern  states,  that  are 
still  covered  with  timber.  Standing  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Katahdin,  one  sees  only 
a  vast  wilderness  of  trees  in  all  directions. 
The  nearest  cultivated  land  is  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  east,  while  the  unbroken  forest 
stretches  much  farther  away  to  the  north 
and  west. 

Winter  is  the  busy  season  for  cutting 
timber  in  this  wilderness,  for  the  swamps, 
which  are  numerous,  and  in  g.  cattiacof  ' 
summer  impassable,  are  then  th«  timber 
frozen.  At  that  season,  also,  the  snows 
have  covered  the  bowlders  and  fallen  trees, 
and  made  the  surface  level  enough  for 
sleds,  loaded  with  logs,  to  be  drawn  through 
the  woods. 

Usually  fifty  or  more  men  are  necessary 
to  a  logging  camp.  With  axes  in  hand, 
they  go  through  the  woods  chopping  down 
all  the  trees  that  are  large  and  sound  enough 


for  good   lumber.      The   limbs    are    then  I  others  are  held  back  by  it.     If  the  ^^  jam  "  is 
chopped  off,  and  the  logs  are  dragged  by  |  not   speedily   removed,   the   entire    stream 
horses  to   the   banks  of   the 
nearest  stream  (Fig,  49). 

When   the  snow  melts  in 
the    spring,   the    cutting    is 

*  DI..M..        over  and  another 

S.  Floatliig 

th*  log*  to  th«     busy  season  be- 

»»*"•  gins.      The    ice 

on  the  rivers  breaks  up,  the 

streams  are  swollen   by  the 

melting  snows,  and  the  logs 

are  whirled  off  downstream 

in  the   swift  current.     Fre- 
quently, however,  even  this 

flood  of  water  is  not  sufficient 

to  carry  them.    la  such  cases, 

in    order    to    provide    more 

water,  dams  are  placed  across 

the  streams,  or  at  the  outlet 

of  lakes.     When  more  water 

is    needed,     the     dams     are 

opened,  and  a  flood  is  poured 

into  the  stream.    In  thia  way 

immense  munbers  of  logs  are  floated,  or  I  may  become  blocked.     Such  a  condition  is 

"driven"  downstream,  forming  what  the     called  a  loff  jam  (Fig.  50),  and  it  is  the 

lumbermen  call  a  "  log  drive."  |  business  of  the  log  drivers  to  prevent  jams 

by  freeing  the  logs  that  be- 
come thus  lodged. 

Some  of  the  logs  are  stopped 
near  waterfalls,  fur  upstream, 
where  they  are  sawed  into 
boards,  liilhs,  shingles,  etc. ; 
but  most  of  tliem  are  carried 
to  sawmills  as  far  down  the 
river  as  the  current  will  take 
them. 

During  the  season   tor  cutting, 
the    men    go    forth    early   iu    the 
tDoming  and  work 
until    late    in    tlie   *■  HardaMp.  of 

.-  3    tho  lomber- 

evening,  eating  ana  ,   ... 

Bieeping  in  log  "^ ' 
cabins  (Fig.  51),  Their  beds  are 
broad  shelvea  of  rough  boarda, 
covered  with  boughs  from  the  spruce  and  balsam 
trees;  and  the  camp  is  often  so  sniall  that  they 
must  lie  side  by  side,  with  scarcely  room  to  turn. 
There  u  tuucb  exposure,  too.    The  men  may  sufbr 


The  work  of  driving  the  logs  is  a  very  ex- 
citing one.  The  logs  often  run  on  to  rocks 
and  shoals  ;  and,  as  soon  as  one  gets  caught, 
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seriously  from  the  cold,  for  it  is  often  necesaaty  to 
work  when  the  temperature  ia  far  below  zero. 

The  work  of  preventing  log  jama  bringa  even  more 
ecpoHure,  for  the  workmen  must  frequently  wade  into 
the  icy  water  and  ride  upon  the  logs.    One  may 
often  see  a  man  carried  along  on  a  dngle  log,  cling- 
ing to  it  by  means  of  the  sharp  spikes  in  his  boots, 
and  balancing  himself  with  a  long  pole.    Now  and 
then  he  must  jump  from  log 
to  log,  as  a  squirrel  apringa 
from  tree  to  tree.    In  this 
way  the  men  are  often  wet 
from  head  to  foot,  and  may 
even    be    thrown    into    the 
water    and     drowned.      So 
many    hardships    are    con- 
nected with  lumbering,  that 
a     lumberman    ia    said    to 
become  an  old  man  after  a 
few  years  of  service. 

The  forests  of  New 
England  supply  much 
5.  Value  ef  lumber, 
th«  forest  though  far 

less  than  formerly. 
Woods  have  another  im- 
portant use  :  they  pre- 
vent   the    raiu    water 


from  running  rapidlj  off 
the  land.  Where  the  forest 
has  been  carelessly  destroyed 
by  the  lumbermen,  or  by  fire, 
the  streams  rise  rapidly  after 
every  rain  and  then  quickly 
decreEise  in  size.  Often  there 
is  not  enough  water  to  run 
the  factories  that  use  the 
water  power.  Thus  it  be- 
comes very  important  to  pre- 
serve the  forest,  and  the 
government  is  planning  to  set 
aside  large  areas,  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  streams,  as 
forest  reservations. 

New  England  produces 
very  little  metal,  and  no 
coal.  There  are, 
however,  some  V''*"Tmg 
valuable  mineral  products, 
such  as  clays  for  making 
bricks,  and  stone  used  mainly 
for  building.  Among  the  building  stones 
three  kinds  are  of  especial  value;  namely, 
granite,  marble,  and  slate,  each  of  which  ia 
quarried  in  large  quantities. 

Many  of  the  hills,  and  even  mountains, 
such  as  Mounts  Washington  and  Katahdin, 


Pia.  51.  —  Lumbermen  and  their  log  cabin  la  the  woods  of  Uatae. 
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are  made  mainly  of  granite.  But  thia  ia 
not  often  quarried,  because  it  is  too  difficult 
1  oiaiiu  ^  draw  the  heavy  Btone  to 
rt)  JThtTt  places    where    it    is    needed. 

fimndand  The   quarriefl   have   generally 

qnoTTitd  jjggy    opened    or    developed 

either  close  to  cities,  or  else  near  the  sea, 
where  the  stone  may  be  cheaply  shipped. 
One  of  the  oldest  atone  quarries  in  the 
country  19  at  QuiKCY,  near  Boston  (Fig.  45). 
Buildings  made  of  Quincy  granite  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  may  still  be  sqen  in  Bos- 
ton. Other  quarries  are  found  in  and  near 
Gloucester  and  Milford, 
Mass.;      Westerly,     R.I. ; 

BARBB,Vt.;  CONCORD,N.H.i 

and  at  several  points  along  the 

Maine  coast. 

Much  of  the  granite  is  used 

for  paving  stones  in  the  city 

streets,   where 

(i)  n*tt  , 

heavy  wagons 

pass.     For  that  purpose  large 

blocks  are  split  into  smaller 

ones  of  the  proper  size. 

Many  of  the  large  blocks 
are  carried  by  boat  to  Boston, 
New  York,  or  even  as  far  as 
New  Orleans,  where  they  are 
used  for  curbstones,  for  build-  Fio.  62.— One 
ing,  and  for  other  purposes.  "Z"^^ 

Some  of  the  government  build- 
ings at  Washington  are  made  of  New  Eng- 
land granite.  Another  important  use  of 
granite  is  for  monuments,  columns,  and 
other  ornamental  work.  The  stone  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose  because  of  its  beauti- 
ful color,  which  varies  in  different  quarries. 
Some  granites  are  gray,  others  almost  white, 
bluish,  or  distinctly  red ;  and  most  kinds 
will  take  a  high  polish. 

The  most  noted  marble  quarries  in  the 
United  States  are  near  Rutland,  Vt.  (Fig. 
s.  Hubto  ^^))  where  much  of  the  stone 

(1)  Whert  is  M'hite,  though  some  of  it  is 

guorried  streaked  with  blue.     In  other 

places  in  Vermont  the  colors  of  the  marble 
are  quite  different,  and  of teu  very  beautiful. 


This  stone  is  too  soft  for  paving  stones, 
but  it  is  much  used  for  buildings,  statues, 
and  monuments.  Indeed,  the 
Rutland  marble  is  one  of  the 
most  common  headstones  in  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Eastern  States.  Like  granite,  it 
may  be  given  a  high  polish. 

Some  of  Ibe  most  highly  prized  marble^  moetl; 
obtained  from  foreigo  countries,  is  bo  banded  and 
mottled  that^  when  polished,  it  ratkea  a  beautiful 
ornamental  atone  for  ioterlors  of  churches  and  otha 
buildings.  White  marble  has  been  used  for  luanj 
centuries  as  building  material.    In  fact,  long  before 


of  Uu  marble  qaarriea  neai  Ratland,  Vt.  The  sUme  li 
It  tu  the  deep  pit  on  tbe  ligbt,  and  the  blocks  ate  hoisted  to 
b;  tbe  derricks. 

the  time  of  Christ,  the  Greeks  built  the  marble  Par- 
thenon upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athena  (Fig.  454). 
They  also  chiseled  out  marble  statues,  such  as  that 
of  the  Venus  of  Alilo,  which  have  become  famous  on 
account  of  their  beauty. 

Slute  rock  is  quarried  in  several  parts  of  New 
England,  as  in  eastern  Maine  and  western  Kias»- 
chusetta  and  Vermont.  The  value 
of  slate  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  '■  *"*" 
that  it  splits,  or  cleares,  so  easily  that  it  ia  readily 
broken  into  thin  slabs  nith  a  smooth  surface.  In 
this  way  it  is  made  into  roofing  slute  and  school 
slates;  from  it  are  also  made  blackboards,  slabs  for 
wash  basins,  and  stone  for  use  in  the  interior  of 
buildings. 

Still  another  raw  product  of  New  Eng- 
land is  fish.  When  the  country  was  first 
settled,  great  numbers  of  various  kinds, 
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eBpeciallj  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod,  were 
found  close  to  the  shore.  Such  names 
as  Cape  Cod,  Halibut  Point, 
.  Lobster  Cove,  and  Buss  Rocks, 
ducaofflah  given  to  places  on  the  New 
England  coast,  indicate  this.  Find  the 
first  of  these. 

Fish  supplied  the  early  settlers  with  one 
of  their  chief  foods,  and  the  fishing  iodustry 
soon  became  important.  You  will  remem- 
ber (p.  25)  that  it  was  the  fishing  which 
early  attracted  the  French  to  the  American 
coast,  and  they  still  retain  the 
right  to  fish  along  the  New- 
foundland shore. 

Fish  are  now  much  less 
abundant  near  the  coast,  but 

tha  flihiiis  still  found  farther 

indmtty  from    the    shore, 

hundreds  of  vessels,  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  are  engaged 
solely  in  catching  them. 
Gloucest&b,  which  is  a  center 
for  that  industry,  is  the  most 
noted  fishing  port  in  the  United 
States;  but  Boston,  Port- 
land, and  Provincetown 
also  have  an  important  fish 
trade.     Locate  each. 

Most  of  the  mackerel  are 
caught  in  spring  and  summer. 
*    W    b«.i         ^''^y     ^"''"      **■"       rio,  B3.-AQloiicester 

«««•'  gether,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  in  such  numbers,  or 
anhoolt,  as  fishermen  say,  that  they  qiay  be 
easily  seen  from  a  distance.  The  fishermen 
who  cruise  about  in  search  of  the  mackerel 
sail  in  swift,  two-masted  vessels,  called 
tckoonert  (Fig.  63).  When  they  see  a 
"school,"  they  spring  into  their  great  seine 
boats,  row  over  to  the  fish,  drop  a  large  net, 
or  teine,  into  the  water,  and  draw  it  around 
the  "school."  Then  the  seine  is  drawn  in, 
forming  a  pocket  and  trapping  the  fish. 
In  this  pocket  enough  fish  are  sometimes 
caught  to  fill  hundreds  of  barrels.  Some 
of   the  fish  are  taken  to  port  to   be  sold 


fresh,  but  most  are  salted.  This  method 
of  fishing  is  similar  to  that  which  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  used  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Halibut  and  cod  cannot  be  caught  with  a 
seine,  for  instead  of  swimming  at  the  sur- 
face, these  fish  live  on  the  sea  ^  H«Ubot  aod 
bottom.     They  are  caught  in  codOah 
winter    as    well    as    summer,  <l)  WA«r« 
mainly  on  tlie  Fishing  Banks  """w" 
that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  New  England  and 
Newfoundland.      Some   of  the   Gloucester 
fishing    vessels,    however,    go    as    far    as 


g  ichooner,  juBt  leaving  port  on  a  fisbing  trip.' 


Greenland  and    Iceland    for    halibut  and 
codfish. 

Halibut  are  very  large,  some  weighing 
more  than  a  man,  and  they  are  often 
caught  upon  single  lines.  Cod-  (^y  MtiKod<^ 
fish  may  be  caught  in  the  same  eaiehing 
manner,  though  a  trawl  (Fig.  54)  is  more 
commonly  used  for  cod  than  for  halibut. 
The  trawl  consists  of  a  number  of  hooks 
hanging  from  a  single  long  line,  all  lowered 
into  the  water  together  and  left  there  for 
hours.  The  fish  swallow  the  bait  on  the 
hooks,  and  in  this  fray  many  are  caught  at 
one  time^  ^ 
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n  tbe  hooks  are  taken  luto  the  boat. 

This  kind  of  fishing  is  dangerous,  because  the  men 
must  venture  out  in  small,  flat-bottomed  boats,  called 

dories,  to  take  the  fisb  off  tbe  trawls. 
fl^mili       Whiletheyare  busyfisliing,  aatorm 

may  arise,  or  a  heavy  fog  come  up, 
and  prevent  their  return  to  the  Tegael.  They  are 
then  left  in  open  boats  far  out  upon  the  ocean. 
Every  year  dozens  of  Gloucester  fishermen  are  lost 
in  this  manner. 

As  in  the  case  of  mackerel,  codfish  are  sold  either 
fresh  or  salt ;  but  most  of  the  halibut  are  sold  fresh, 

though  some  are  smoked.  In  order 
mariSfn^  to  salt,  or  cure,  the  codfish,  they  are 

split  open  and  cleaned,  soaked  in 
barrels  of  brine,  and  then  dried  upon  the  wharf. 
Very  often  the  bones  are  removed,  the  skin  stripped 
ofi,  and  the  flesh  torn  into  shreds  and  packed  into 
boxes  as  boneless  cod.  Either  the  salted  or  boneless 
cod  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  grocery,  and  much 
of  it  comes  from  Gloucest«r. 

Traps,  or  uwtVt,  are  also  set  for  fish.  They  are 
placed  along  the  shore,  and  many  kinds  of  fish,  such 

as  shad,salmon,  and  bass,  swim  into 
I^OH»roc«wi     them  and  are  then  unable  to  find 

their  way  out.  Another  kind  of  fish 
that  is  caught  on  the  New  England  coast  is  the  her- 
ring, which  is  smoked  and  canned  in  large  quanti- 
ties at  EA.BTPOKT,  Me. 

LobfUr  fishily  is  also  carried  on,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  A  lobster  trap,  made  of  wood  and 
weighted  with  stone,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom, 
where  the  lobster  lives,  crawling  around  among  the 
looks  and  seftweed.    i.  Sjik-hti^d.  for  but  is  inside 


the  trap,  and  the  lobster  crawls  in  to  get  it ;  but  he 
is  BO  stupid  that  be  is  rarely  able  to  find  his  way  out 
Clanu,  found  along  many  parts  of  the  Xew  Eng- 
land coast,  live  buried  in  the  mud  flats  which  are 
exposed  to  view  at  low  tide.  At  such  times  bojn 
and  men  dig  these  shellfish  out,  mncb  as  a  farmer 
digs  potatoes.  Another  kind  of  shellfish  on  tba 
New  England  coast  is  the  scallop;  and  still  anothw 
b  the  oyiler,  which  thrives  in  the  shallo^v  waterof 
the  bays  on  tbe  southern  coast  of  New  England. 

So   much   of   New   England  ia    hilly  or 
mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  so  strewn  with    . 
bowlders,  that  farming  is  not  Aericolture 
so  extensive  an  industry  as  in  |   i^^aittaf 
many  other  parts  of  the  coun-  of  tu»  indoitiy 
try.     Jn  some  sections,  where  the    soil  i» 
very  poor  and  no  market  is  near,  farming 
has  proved  such  a  failure  that  many  farms 
Jiave  been  abandoned  (Fig.  55).     On  these, 
the  orchards  are  grown  up  with  weeds,  and 
the  houses  and  barns  are  tumbling  down. 
This  is  especially   true  in  the  more  hilly 
parts  of  New  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  seo 
tions  where  there  is  really  excellent  farm 
land.  This  is  true  in  the  larger  valleyB, 
particularly  the  Connecticut  Valley,  which 
has  mucb  le^ei  and  fertile  land 
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Each  farm  usually  has  a  small  orchard 
and  also  produces  hay  and  grain,  which  are 
B.  Prodocta  either  fed  to  cattle  and  horses, 
bun  u*  i«nM  or  sold.  All  the  farmers  keep 
some  poultry,  selling  the  chickens  and  eggs ; 


Where  the  farms  are  so  tar  away  from  the 
cities  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  to  mar- 
ket, dairying  is  common  (Fig.  56).  So 
much  milk  ia  needed  in  the  large  cities  that 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  market- 


,11  abaudoQed  [arm  In  the  hill;  part  ot  New  EogUad  where  the  Boil  Ib  thio  and  Bterile. 


and  some  make  a  business  of  raiting  poultry, 
such  as  hens,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 

A  very  common  occupation  is  truck  farm- 
ing. On  truck  farms  various  kinds  of  veg- 
etables, like  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  and  celery,  are  care- 
fully cultivated  ;   and  these,  together  with 


ing  it.  Special  cars,  and  even  whole  trains 
carrying  nothing  but  cans  of  milk,  are  run 
to  them  from  far  out  in  the  country.  A  great 
deal  of  milk  is  made  into  butt«r  and  cheese, 
sometimes  on  the  farm,  but  much  more  com- 
monly at  creameriet,  where  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery. 


Pra.  H.  —  A  herd  of  daliy  cowb  giulng  la  Uie  paBture.    Tbeir  milk  Is  MDt  to  the  cttieB. 


milk  and  eggs,  are  seat  to  the  nearest  town 
to  be  sold.  The  farmer  often  takes  them  to 
town  himself  and  sells  them  from  house  to 
house,  thus  securing  higher  prices  than  if 
be  aold  them  to  a  itorekMiwr.     w:>ir  ? 


In  the  Connecticut  Valley,  tha  farms 
are  often  of  good  size,  having  fields 
of  grain  and  fine  large  gardens  and 
orcb^rds.  There  are  also  extensive  fields 
of  tobacco. 
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Strangers  tnTsling  through  New  Engluid,  upon 
seeing  the  hilly  surface  aiid  rockj  soil,  are  often 
puzxled  to  iinderataDd  how  the  farm- 
f  ■  ^"^^  ""  '^''  *"™  enough  to  build  Buch 
waocnpioa-  large  houses  and  barns,  to  furnish 
their  homes  so  irell,  and  to  have  so 
many  books  and  pictures.  The  reason  is  that  the 
cities,  near  at  hand,  give  an  excellent  market  for 
farm  products.  There  are  so  many  people  in  these 
states,  especially  in  the  three  southern  ones,  that 
only  a  pari  of  the  food  needed  can  be  raised  in  this 
section.  This  insures  a  ready  and  profitable  mar- 
ket for  whatever  food  the  laud  can  produce. 

Whenthe  Puritans  settled  New  England, 
the  articles  that  they  needed  had  to  be 
Mannfacturlng  brought  across  the  ocean  at 
1.  Exu„tot  ei-eat  expense.  At  first  they 
tua  iiidasti7,  imported  not  only  furniture 
withraaaooi  ^^^  tools,  but  even  wood  for 
the  interior  of  houses,  and  bricks  for  the 
walls,  fireplaces,  and  chimneys.  Even  now, 
in  some  of  the  older  New  England  houses, 
one  sees  doors  and  rafters  that  came  from 
over  the  sea  long  ago. 

Very  soon,  however,  the  settlers  began  to 
make  such  articles  as  shoes,  cloth,  and  lum- 
ber. Thus  manufacturing  began  early,  and 
the  industry  was  greatly  aided  by  the  water 
power  (Fig.  57).  It  was  also  aided  by  the 
many  lakes.  These  served  as  reaervoii-s 
from  which  the  falls  and  rapids  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  even  during  times  of 
drought.  Many  mills  and  factories  sprang 
up  near  the  coiist,  and  later  in  the  interior. 

Thus  New  England  soon  became  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  section  of  the  whole 
country.  To-day  its  many  large  cities  owe 
tlieir  growth  chiefly  to  this  industry.  Hun- 
dreds o£  articles  are  made,  of  which  those 
composed  of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metal  are  the  most  important. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  these  kinds 
should  be  manufactured,  since  most  of  these 
raw  materials  are  not  produced  in  great 
quantities  in  New  England.  The  reason  is 
that  the  abundant  waterfalls  furnished  such 
excellent  power  that  it  paid  to  bring  the 
raw  materials  there  to  be  manufactured. 
Later  the  people  learned  to  manufaotore  so 


well,  that  factories  were  built  even  when 
there  was  no  water  power,  as  in  Boeros, 
where  steam  power  is  used.  Since  coal  ia 
now  cheap,  the  location  of  a  mill  near  u 
important  railway,  or  near  some  other  good 
shipping  point,  is  a  more  important  matter 
than  its  location  near  water  power. 


The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  being  go<"  i 
shipping  points,  are  natural  sites  for  man-  I 
ufacturinEr   towns   and   cities.  ,        I 

Many  sucn  towns  in  Maine  are  ^^^^^  framtu 
engaged  in  lumber  manufac-  foiest  i 

turing.  The  logs  from  the  a>  Lambtr,  j 
forest  are  fioated  to  them,  and  ^^'/ronU  I 
there    much    work,   requiring  ' 

many  men,  is  necessary  to  change  these  w  i 
lumber,  and  then  to  various  useful  artiol*  | 

For  example,  the  city  of  Bangob  ho  i 
grown  up  where  the  ocean  tide  checks  the  | 
river  current,  so  that  the  logs  can  be  floaW  , 
no  farther ;  and  vessels  from  the  ocean  can  j 
reach  this  point  in  order  to  carry  oft  ^  , 
lumber.  Thelogdrivesof theKennebecaJw'  | 
Androscoggin  rivers  are  stopped  »t  ''"  , 
sawmills  in  several  cities  along  their  banMi 
such  as  WATBRvr.,T,iE,  »T-,d  AnausTA. '■'^ 
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capital  of  Maine  ;  but  aome  are  carried 
down  as  far  as  Bath,  which  ia  noted  for  its 
ship  building.  On  the  wharvea  of  Poet- 
j^AUD  are  quantities  of  boards  ready  to  be 
shipped  away  to  be  made  into  boxes,  barrels, 
doors,  and  hundreds  of  other  articles. 

Another  important  use  of  the  forests  is 
in.    making  paper,  for  much  of   the  paper 
commonly  seen,  such  as  news- 
^>  Ptgwr  paper  and    wrapping    paper, 

is  now  made  of  wood.  Short  logs  (two-foot 
lengths),  after  having   the  bark  removed. 


are  placed  in  a  steel  frame  and  forced 
i^ainst  an  enormous  grindstone.  The 
tcood  pulp  thus  ground  off  is  carried  away 
by  water,  run  through  a  sieve,  deposited  on 
a  wide  belt,  and  pressed  into  thin  sheets  be- 
tween rollers.  When  dry,  it  ia  paper.  Wood 
pulp  is  also  made  by  help  of  chemicals.  We 
do  not  often  think,  when  reading  the  news 
or  wrapping  a  package,  that  the  paper  in 
our  hands  may  once  have  been  part  of  a  live 
tree,  perhaps  in  the  woods  of  Maine. 

Paper  mills  are  found  at  Rumford  Falls, 
East  Livermorb,  East  Milunocket,  and 
Bangor  in  Maine.  However,  Holyoke,  the 
greatest  paper-making  city  in  New  England, 
is  situated  not  in  the  forest  region,  but  in  the 
midst  of  busy  cities  in  Massachusetts.  There 


the  pulp  is  generally  made  of  rags,  which 
produce  a  finer  grade  of  paper.  The  neigh- 
boring cities  furnish  a  large  supply  of  the 
necessary  rags. 

The  forest  trees  supply  othra  volTiable  produda 
besides  lumber  and  wood  pulp.    One  of  these  is 
tannie  acid,  used  in  tanuii^  leatiier ; 
it  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  (•'  Tannio 
hemlock  and  other  treee.     Another  ^j.  ^^ 
product  is  maple  simp  and  sugar.       '""^  '*' 

Among  tlie  trees  in  the  forests  of  New  England  is 
the  tugar  maple,  which  is  very  common  in  Vermont, 
aa  well  as  in  New  Tork,  Pennajlvania,  Ohio,  and 
other  states.  Its  sap,  unlike  that 
of  most  trees,  is  sweet ;  and  if  a 
hole  is  bored  through  the  bark  in 
early  spring,  when  tlie  sap  is  mov- 
ing through  the  tree  most  rapidly, 
it  will  ooEe  forth  as  a  watery  liquid. 
This  is  then  boiled  to  drive  off 
some  of  the  water,  thus  mnking 
maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar. 

There  are  about  400  cotton 
mills  in  New  England,  mak- 
ing such  articles 
as  sheets,  towels,  B^^„fl^'ri„g 
stockings,  un-  dj  ^,,,„,  „„d 
derwear,  thread,  variety  0/ coiivn 
string,  handker-  '"<' "'*''"''"'■'"( 
chiefs,  and  gingham  and  calico 
dress  goods.  As  many  as 
"^w^"!*'"  1200    persons    may    be    em- 

ployed in  a  single  mill,  per- 
haps three  quarters  of  the  number  being 
women.  One  of  these  mills  may  consume 
from  60,000  to  70,000  pounds  of  cotton  per 
day. 

The  cotton  arrives  in  bales,  each  weighii^  about 
500  pounds,  and  is  made  into  cloth  in  the  following 
m.inner:  First,  the  dirt,  small  sticks, 
etc.,  are  removed.  Then  the  cotton  («)  J'eiAwJ  t/ 
fibers,  of  various  lengths,  are  combed  ' 
out  straight  and  well  mixed  with  01 
another.  After  that  they  are  pressed  into  thin, 
ganzelike  sheets.  These  are  gradually  drawn  out 
and  twisted  into  threads,  and  then  wound  upon 
spindles  and  taken  to  the  loonu  for  weaving.  All 
this  work  is  done  by  machinery. 

Cotton  cloths  are  nothing  more  than  each  threads 
woven  together,  those  that  extend  lengthwise  of  the 
piece  being  called  the  learp,  and  those  across  it,  (he 
Koo/.    An  ordinary  piece  of  oalico  has  a  warp  uf 
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perhaps  1300  thre&da,  while  •  wide  piece  of  cloth,  rach 
M  a  sheet  for  a,  bed,  raaj  contain  as  many  as  2&00. 
Stripes  and  othot  patterns  on  made  by  coloring  the 
threads  diSerently,  and  then,  before  the  weaving 
b^DS,  carefully  amugiug  them  according  to  some 
design. 

After  being  sheared  from  the  sheep,  the 
wool  U  washed  sod  freed  from  burs,  sticks, 
(8)  Method  <^  **«•  ^'  ^  t*"^"  untangled  and 
woofmtinu-  combed  out  straight,  after 
facture  which  it  is  twisted  into  yarn, 

much  as  cotton  is  twisted  into  threRd. 
The  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth  for  men's 
suits  and  overcoats,  and  also  for  coats, 
skirts,  underwear,  blankets,  stockings,  car- 
pets, and  dozens  of  other  articles.  Most, 
■if  not  all,  of  the  garments  that  you  are 
wearing  are  made  either  of  wool  or  cotton, 
or  of  the  two  mixed  together. 

Most  of  the  cotton  is  brought  from  Texas 
and  other  Southern  States,  but  some  of  it 
(4)  whtrttht  coraes  from  Egypt  and  other 
cotton  and  ttool  foreign  countries.  None  is 
or.  obtained       ^^^  j^  jjg^  EngUnd. 

The  wool  is  cut,  or  iheared,  from  sheep, 
and  much  of  that  which  is  manufactured 
into  cloth  in  New  England  is 
obtained  from  Ohio  and  other 
states  farther  west.  La^^ 
quantities  are  also  imported 
from  Australia,  and  a  small 
amount  comes  from  the  New 
England  pastures. 

The  following  cities  are  en- 
gaged extensively  in  the  manu- 
,,,  ~,,  ,  .,,  facture  of  either 
engaged  in  tez-  cotton  or  woolen 
tUe  manttfac-  cloth.  Or  both : 
""*  in  Maine,  Biudb- 

POED,  Lewistok,  Auburn, 
and  Augusta  ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Manchester,  Nashua, 
and  Dover  ;  in  Massachusetts, 
Lowell  and  Lawrence  on 
the  Merrimac  River ;  Pitts- 
field  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  Fall 
RiVBB,  New  Bedford,  and  Tadhton  in 
the  soathern  part ;  in  Rhod«  Island,  Paw- 


tucket,  WooNBOCKitT,  and  Proviushck 
(Fig.  61),  which  is  the  second  city  in  size 
in  New  England.  One  of  the  largest 
cotton  factories  in  the  world  ia  at  Mak- 
chbstbr,  N.H.  Locate  each  of  these  cities 
on  the  map. 

Boot  and  shoe  making  is  carried  on  in  a 
number  of  cities,  though  the  most  important 
are  Ltnn,  Haverhill,  and 
Brocktoh  in  Massachusetts. 
Locate  them.  Besides  boots  (i)  ouiatnt- 
and  shoes,  leather  is  made  into  eaged  in  u,  tad 
many  other  articles,  such  as  "'""  ™** 
bookbindings,  harnesses,  pockethooks,  and 
bicyole  saddles.     Can  you  name  others  ? 

Leather  is  made  from  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals, such  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
and  hogs.  After  the  hair  is  (S)  BoviUatlur 
removed,  the  hides  are  taken  upnpared 
to  tanneriet,  where  they  are  soaked  in  tan- 
nic acid  to  make  them  durable. 

Some  of  the  tanneries  are  situated  near  foreatii 
as  in  Michigan,  where  there  are  many  hemlock 
trees  whose  bark  produces  the  tannic  acid.  Otfaen 
are  in  the  moaatains  of  North  Carolina,  where  s 
kind  of  oak  grows  from  nhich  tannic  acid  is  made. 


ITia.  69.  —  WoikaAD  Id  asliMfactoi;  Is  Vjaa. 

Some  of  the  tanneriM  of  New  England  also  an  naar 
the  forest,  bat  many,  like  those  in  and  about  Salem, 
are  far  away  from  the  forests.    To  tbeM,  both  ttM 
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bidee  and  the  bark  most  be  brought  a  long  distance. 
In  some  tanneries  chemicals  are  used  in  place  of  the 
tannic  acid  from  hemlock  or  oak  bark.  In  a  single 
tannery  near  Boston,  where  sheepskins  are  tanned, 
from  30,000  to  40,000  skins  are  prepared  each  week. 

After  being  tanned,  the  leather  Ib  brought 
to  the  ehoe  faotories  and  cut  up,  one 
...  „  j^j^jj^  machine  cutting  out  aolea  of  a 
and  «ftoei  art  Certain  size,  a  second  tops,  a 
•""^  third  tongues,  etc. ;  these  parts 

are  then  sewed  or  nailed  together,  and  the 
shoes  are  soon  finished.  As  in  the  case  of 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing,  nearly  all 
the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  each  person 
caring  for  one  or  more  machines,  and  per- 
forming the  same  simple  task  day  after  day. 

On  account  of  the  water  power,  the  New 
England  people  early  began  to  manufacture 
S.  Haul  nunn-  metals  into  various  articles. 
faetniiiiK  Although  steam   now  largely 

takes  the  place  of  water  power,  these  in- 
dustries are  still  very  extensive,  especially 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Since  very  little  coal  and  iron  are  pro- 
duced in  New  England,  these  two  materials 
(1)  Eindqf  ™ust  be  shipped  from  other 
ariteitt  made,  states.  Therefore  large,  heavy 
tettkreaaon  objects,  that  require  much 
metHl  and  coal,  are  not  generally  made.  The 
lighter  articles,  like  jewelry,  clocks,  needles, 
cutlery,  tools,  and  firearma,  that  require  a 


high  degree  of  skill,  are  the  chief  articles 
manufactured  from  metal  in  New  England. 

WOBCESTEE  (Fig.  61),  west  of  Boston,  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  iron 
goods,  besides  envelopes,  boots,   jjj  cuieien- 
and   shoes.     Great   quantities  gagtd  ti  thu 
of  jewelry  are  made  at  Pbovi-  ''"'"'"t 
DBNCB.    New  Hatbn  is  noted  for  hardware 
and  firearms.     Corsets,  cartridges,  and  sew- 
ing machines  are  manufactured  at  Bbidqs- 
POBT.   Firearms,  cars,  and  bicycles  are  made 
at  Speingfield  and  at  Hartfobd,  which  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion on  the  Connecticut  River.    Fitchbubg 
is  also  engaged  in  metal  manufacturing. 

Near  Boston,  at  Waltham,  the  American 
Watch  Company  has  an  immense  factory 
(Fig.  60),  where  SlOO  watches  are  made 
every  day.  About  4300  persons,  more  than 
half  of  whom  are  women,  are  employed  there, 
receiving  about  $200,000  a  month  in  wages. 
Great  numbers  of  clocks  and  watcnes  are 
made  in  Watebbdby,  and  jewelry  and 
cutlery  at  Mebiden,  Conn.  In  hundreds 
of  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  vill^es  in  New 
England  there  are  factories  and  mills  of 
various  sorts.  Some  of  the  cities  where 
cotton  and  woolen  goods  ai-e  manufactured, 
such  as  Fall  Riveb,  Lowell,  and  New 
Bedfobd,  are  also  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  other  metals. 

All  this  manufacturing  calls  for  an  im- 


Tta.  SO.  — Tba  Wkltbam  Watch  Tmuiotf  at  olfbt.    lUi  Is  bnt  one  ol  the  many  large  taetoTlM  ot  New 
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mense  amount  of  lamber, 

cotton,     wool,     leather,  i 

metaU,  coal, 
and  food ; 
and  moat  of  these  prod- 
ucts must  be  brought 
from  outside  of  New 
England,  Thecommerce 
of  New  England  is,  there* 
fore,  extensive. 

The  rivers  are  not  of 
great  value  for  shipping 
these  goods,  because  of 
their  many  rapids  and 
falls.  Most  of  them  are 
also  too  short  and  shal- 
low for  boats.  Thus, 
while  of  great  service  in 
manufactunng,  the  rivers 
have  helped  very  little  in 
transportation. 

On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  good 
barbel's  along  the  coast. 
And  although  boats  can- 
not  ascend    the    rivers, 

railroads  lead  from  the  I 

seaports  to  all  parts  of  ! 

the  interior.  The  rml- 
roads,  together  with  the 
numerous  steamship  lines 
that  ply  between  New 
England  and  other  part« 
of  the  world  (Fig.  61), 
furnisU  excellent  means 
for  transportation  of 
goods. 

The  most  important  of 
the    New  England   cities     Fio.  61.— Boston  and  ylclnity.     Alio  snaU  nupa  o(  Providenoe,  PortUnd.  and 
Pritifliul  is    Boston  Woiceater.    NoMm  the  atvanubipaiid  mUway  UoMCOOTerKing  M  Boiton.    Um 

rnncipai  i  tbe  number  of  dttai  near  Botton. 

citlM  the    fifth 

I.  BoatM  city   in  size    in    the    United 

States.     It  is  a  great  manufacturing  center. 


being  engaged  in  most  of  the  industries 
already  named,  and  especially  in  making 
olothing.  Its  great  size  is  largely  due 
to  its  excelleat  harbor  (Fig.  61),  and  its 
central  location. 


The  port  of  Boston  is  third  in  impor- 
tance in  the  United  States.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  raw  materials  are  received  here,  to 
be  sent  to  the  factories  of  New  England; 
and  the  finished  goods  are  shipped  all  over 
the  world.  Much  grain  and  meat  reach 
Boston  from  the  West  to  be  distributed 
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among  tbe  smallar  cities,  or  shipped  abroad. 
In  retorn,  ships  from  foreign  countries 
bring  such  articles  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate, 
rubber,  wool,  hides,  and  bananas,  which 
are  needed  in  New  England. 

Boston  and  its  vicinit;  bftre  been  importaDtfrom 
the  earliest  days  ot  our  hiBtor;.  There,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rerolutionar;  War,  occurred  the 
Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Rerere's  Ride,  and  tie 
Battle   of    Bunker  UiU.    The  Ticinity  of  Boston 


portant  industries  of  meat  paokii^,  machme 
manufacturing,  and  printing.  Others  are 
Chelsea  and  Maldbk,  each  eng^ed  in 
manufacturing  rubber  goods  and  other 
articles. 

Not    far    distant    is  Salem,    which    in 

colonial  days  was  even  more  important  than 

Boston.     Since  its  harbor  is  too  shallow  for 

the  deep  ships  of  the  present  time,  this  city 

has  lost  much  of  its  commerce,  which  is 

now    carried    on    in    Boston. 

Notice,    in     Figure    43,    that 

Salem  was  one  of  our  lai^o 

cities  in  the  year  1790. 

POETLAND    (Fig.    61),    the 
largest  city  in  Maine,  has  an 


excellent  harbor. 


8.  other  lux* 


is  also  noted  tor  its  eminent  men.  Harrard  College, 
the  oldest  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  \a  1636 
at  Cambridge,  three  railes  from  Boston.  Yale 
College,  at  New  Havek,  was  started  siity-fiTe 
years  later,  in  1701.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Agassiz  were  professors  at  Harvard ;  and  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Thorefiu,  and  Whittier  lived  not 
far  from  Boston. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  are  many 
manufacturing  cities  and  towns  which  also 
S.  Citiaa  uar  serve  as  places  of  residence  for 
**•*"  the  business  men  of  Boston. 

Among  these  the  largest  are  Cambridge 
and  Som:ervillb  (Fig.  61),  which  have  im- 


and  is  the  eastern  eties 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  which  runs  through 
Canada.  In  winter,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  is  frozen 
over,  it  is  a  shipping  point 
for  Canadian  goods.  New 
Haven,  the  largest  city  in 
Connecticut,  and  Providence 
(Fig.  61),  the  largest  in 
Rhode  Island,  are  both  on 
the  seacoast. 

The  seacoast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire is   very  small,  and   the 
lai^st     city,     M  anch  ester, 
lies  inland  near  some  falls  in 
the  Merrimac  River ;    but  on 
the  coast  is  the  important  city 
of  PoRTSHOUTH.     Vermont  has  no  seacoast. 
Its  largest  city,  Bdrlikoton,  is  a  lake  port 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

There  is    so    much  manufacturing  and 
commerce  in  New  England,  that  great  num- 
bers  of   people   dwell   in   the  gnnuBM 
cities  ;  and  during  most  of  the  lesorta 
year,  they  are  closely  confined  1.  Why  a  need 
in  noisy  factories,  or  in  offices  '»*»■»**'»"• 
and  stores.    To  these,  the  wooded  mountains, 
the  silvery   lakes   (Fig.   21),  the  winding 
rivers,  with  their  falls  and  rapids,  the  green 
valleys,  and  the  rocky  seacoast,  offer  great 
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attraotioiu ;  andeverysaimneT  tans  of  thou- 
sands leave  town  for  a  week  or  more,  to 
enjoy  their  vacations  at  these  places. 

Many  go  to  the  green  slopes  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  and  Green  Mountains,  or  climb 
».  Wktntiu      Bimat  among  the  rugged  peaks 
pMpUipnd       of  the  White  Mountains  (Fig. 
their  T«»tiou    g8),  to   enjoy   the   wonderful 
scenery.     Others   plunge    into   the    woods 
of  Maine  or  northern  New  Hampshire,  to 
hunt  and  fish,  or  to  canoe  upon  the  streams 
and    lakes ;     and    still    others 
settle  down  at  farmhouses,  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  country 
(Fig.  66). 

Many  others  go  to  the  sea- 
shore, to  escape  the  heat  and 
to  bathe  in  the  salt  water,  or 
to  sail  and  row.  So  many  go 
there  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Kew  England  coast  is  dotted 
with  summer  cottages  and 
hotels.  Indeed,  people  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Thousands 
visit  Bar  Harbor,  on  Mount 
Desert  Island  in  Maine,  which 
is  therefore  a  very  busy  place 
iu  summer.  Along  the  coast, 
for  many  miles  north  and  south 
of  Boston,  there  are  other  noted 
summer  resorts.  Nantucket 
Island  and  Martha's  Vineyard 
are  similar  resorts  farther  south ;  while  just 
west  of  them,  on  Narraganaett  Bay,  is 
Newtobt,  noted  for  its  many  magnificent 
summer  homes. 

1.  State  to  what  extent  the  moniitaina  make  the 
surface  of  New  England  irregular.  Name  and  lo- 
_^  cate  the  principal  moontaina.    2.  Ez- 

Oaeations  plain  how  the  Great  Glacier   made 

^  important  changes  in  New  England. 

3.  How  haa  the  sinking  of  the  coast  made  the  coast 
line    Tcry    irregular?      i.  Describe    the    climate. 

6.  What  about  the  extent  of  the  forests  in  New 
England?    0.  Tell  about  tlie    cutting  of   timber. 

7.  Describe  the  floating  of  the  logs  to  the  milla 

8.  What  hardships  are  there  in  the  lumberman's 
life?     ».  What  can  jou  tell  about  the  granite? 


10.  The  marble?  11.  The  slate?  12.  Whatibmr 
the  former  abundance  of  flah  ?  Name  and  loeab 
the  centers  for  the  present  fishing  induslrj. 
13.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  now  caught  7  14.  Dt 
scribe  the  method  of  catching  and  marketing  intil' 
ereL    15.  Where  are  halibut  and  codfish  caogbtt 

16.  Describe     the    method    of     catching     then. 

17.  What  aifl  the  dangers  connected  with  such  fiih- 
ing?  18.  What  is  the  method  of  marketing  tboi 
fish  ?  19.  What  other  ocean  foods  are  fonnd  in  thii 
region?  20.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  irapor- 
tant  here  ?  21.  What  are  the  principal  farm  prod- 
ucts?   22.  Why  is  there  a  good  market  for  »ud) 


products?  23.  Why  is  manufacturing  very  eil»  j 
sive  in  New  England?  24.  Where  is  the  mannf*-  i 
turo  of  lumljer  carried  on?  25.  Tell  howpap«r*[ 
made.  26.  Whatotherforestproductsareobtaiw^' ' 
27.  What  kinds  of  textile  manufacturing  are  tbn* 
in  New  England?  28.  What  is  the  extent  of  *  I 
cotton  manufacturing  7  29.  Describe  the  metW' 
of      manufacturing      cotton      and    woolea   go^  I 

30.  Where    are  the    cotton    and    wool    '*'^^ ! 

31.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities  eJipP*  j 
in  textile  manufacturing.  32.  What  can  joo  "^ 
about  leather  manufacturing  ?  33.  What  »r«  * 
principal  kinds  of  metal  manufacturing  7  l^f' 
34.  Whatcitiesare  extensively  engaged  iuthiii^ 
dustry?  35.  What  advantages  has  New  EnglwJ 
for  commerce  ?  30.  For  what  is  Boston  i'nP''**^ 
37.  Name  other  cities  near  Boston  and  tell  W"* 
each.    88.  Locate  the  other  large  oitias.    For«W 
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IB  e»oh  important  1  SO.  Why  ia  there  a  special  need 
of  Tkcationa  in  New  England?  40.  Where  and  how 
do  the  people  spend  them  t 

Maint  (He.).  1.  Draw  the  coart  tine  of  Maine. 
2.  Wh7  IB  it  BO  irregular?  3.  Find  the  principal 
rivers.  4.  What  cities  are  sitaated 
ReviavQiiM-  on  each?  G.  Shoatd  yon  expect 
tioni  1>7 States  much  fishing  along  the  eoaat?  Wh;T 
6.  What  reasoDH  can  yoa  give  why  ao 
many  people  resort  to  the  Maine  coast  and  woods  in 
summer?  7.  Describe  lumbering  in  Maine.  8.  What 
eitiesareengaged  in  producing  lumber?  Why  those? 
9.  What  stones  are  quarried  in  the  state?  10.  Which 
is  the  largest  city?  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
Boston  and  Providence  1  (See  Appendir,  pp.  411  and 
412.)  11.  What  other  cities  in  Maine  are  mentioned 
intheteTtf  Find  them  on  the  map.  IS.  Drawanout- 
line  map  of  Maine,  locating  the  principal  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  capital,  and  other  leading  cities.  Do  the 
same  for  each  of  the  other  states  as  yon  study  about  it. 

New  Hatnpiihirt  (N.II.).  13.  What  large  lakes 
are  found  in  this  state?  What  river?  14.  Name 
the  cities  on  it.  15.  For  what  are  they  important? 
16.  Why  are  there  not  more  cities  in  northern  New 
Hampshire?  17.  What  industry  should  you  expect 
there?  18,  Find  Mount  Washington ;  itisthe  high- 
est peak  in  New  Rngknd.  IS.  Where  should  you  ex- 
pect to  find  most  farming  ?  20.  How  does  the  largest 
city  ill  the  state  compare  in  size  with  Portland? 

Vermont  (Vt).  21.  What  large  lake  forma  a 
part  of  the  western  boundary?  Into  what  waters 
does  it  empty  ?  22.  What  river  flows  along  the  east- 
em  iMundary?  Through  what  states  does  it  flow? 
28.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mountains?  24.  Lum- 
bering is  carried  on,  as  in  Maine;  into  what  waters 
must  the  lumber  be  floated  ?  25.  What  other  Ver- 
mont industriea  are  mentioned  in  the  text?  26.  There 
Ib  also  farming  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  nianu- 
hcturing,  as  at  Brattleboro.  Find  Btattleboro. 
27.  Compare  the  size  of  the  largest  city  with  that 
of  Manchester,  N.H. 

MauactnueOt  (Mass.).  28.  Compare  Maasachu- 
oetts  with  Vermont  and  Maine  in  area;  in  popula- 
tion. (See  Appendix,  p.  412.)  29.  Name  the  lai^ 
cities  near  Boston  (Fig  61).  30.  Find  the  principal 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  where  each  b 
located.  31.  ForwhatUeach  important?  32.  What 
advantages  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  each? 
33.  Find  Plymouth,  where  the  Pilgrims  landed. 
S4.  Where  is  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  state? 
Name  the  mountainB.  36.  What  effect  should  you 
'  expect  the  mountains  to  have  upon  agriculture? 
86.  State  as  clearly  as  you  oan  the  reasons  why 
Boston  has  grown  to  be  a  large  city.  37.  Of  what 
importance  is  Boston  to  the  cities  near  by?  3S.  Of 
what  importance  are  they  to  Boston? 

Rhodt  Island  (R.I.)."  -19.  Compare  this  state 
with  Massaobusetts  and  Maine  in  area.     It  is  the 


smallest  state  in  the  Union.  40.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  bay  in  this  state  ?  What  cities  ate  located  on 
it?  4t.  What  Ui^  city  is  in  Rhode  Island?  How 
is  it  important?  42.  Compare  its  size  with  that  of 
Boston  and  Portland.  43.  Should  you  expect  much 
lumheringinShodelsland?  Why?  44.  Whatkind 
of  farming?    Why? 

Connecticwt  (Conn,  or  Ct.).  45.  Where  are  the 
mountains  in  this  state?  4fl.  Locate  each  of  the 
cities  mentioned  in  the  text.  47.  Tell  how  each  is 
important  48.  The  farms  of  Connecticut  are  better 
than  those  of  Maine.  Why?  49.  There  ia  little  lum- 
bering io  the  state.  Why?  60.  Compare  the  size  of 
New  Haven  with  tiiat  of  Boston  and  Portiand. 

51.  Name  the  principal  industries  of  New 
England.     In  which  states  are  they  carried  on  ? 

52.  Which  industry  do  you  consider  _ 

moat   important?      Make   a   list   of  «""■■' Be^Ww 
the  ten  largest  cities  (see  Appendix)  V"e»tlOM 
in  New  England,  the  states  they  are  in,  and  the 
chief  kinds  of  manufacturing  they  are  engaged  in. 

53.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  New  England  States, 
including  the  chief  rivers,  citiea,  mountains,  and  the 
state  boundaries. 

1.  Read  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound."  2.  Readabout 
lttmi>ering  in  Chase  and  Clow's  "  Stories  of  Industry," 
Vol.  I.  3.  Visit  a  stone-yard,  or  a  „  „„-ti 
place  where  monuments  are  made,  ZgpBaant 
and  collect  some  specimens  from  the  chips  in  the 
yard.  Put  these  in  the  school  collection.  4.  Find 
blocks  of   granite  and    of    marble    in    buildings. 

5.  Make  drawings  of  mackerel,  cod,  and  halibut. 
You  will  find  pictures  of  them  in  the  dictionary. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and 
metals  for  the  school;  also  make  a  collection  of 
articles  manufactured  from  each.  7.  Find  the  pres* 
ent  price  of  cotton  per  pound.  At  that  price  how 
much  would  the  seventy  thousand  pounds,  that  one 
mill  uaea  in  a  day,  be  worth  ?  8.  What  is  the  aver- 
se wage,  per  hour,  of  the  employees  in  the  Walt  bam 
Watch  Factory?  If  the  working  day  is  eight  hours 
long,  how  many  watches  are  made  per  minute  ?    Per 

3.  Uiddle  Atlantic  States 

I.  Which  states  have  mountains?  2.  Which 
has  none?  3.  What  influence  do  you  think  the 
mountains  have  upon  the  industries?  ^  o*-ji_ 
4.  What  waters  help  to  form  the  ""^  *"^ 
Ijoundary  o(  this  group  of  states?  5.  Where  do 
natural  boundaries  separate  the  states  ?  6.  Compare 
this  group  of  states  with  New  England  in  length  and 
width  (Fig.  45).  Notice  the  scales  of  the  two 
maps.  7.  Which  is  the  largest  atate?  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  Maine?  (See  Appendix,  p.  412.) 
8.  Name  the  three  bays.  Why  has  a  city  a  better 
location  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  tiays  than 
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the  entrance?  9.  Nkme  and  lo»te  the  capital  of 
eachBtate.  Id.  Find  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Would  a  locatioD  nearer  the  center  of  the  country 
be  better?  11.  Name  the  five  largest  rivers.  Into 
what  waters  do  they  flow?    Through  what  states? 


New  England,  the  map  shows  clearly  that 
much  of  the  region  is  mountainous. 

Just  east  of  the  mountains  is  a  low,  hilly 
plateau  of  hard  rock,  called  the  I*iedmoiA 


Fta.  65.  — Belief  map  ol  Middle  Atlantic  States. 


The  Appalachian  Mountains  extend  from 
northeast  to  southwest  across  these  states. 
Saiface  Note  the   number   of   parallel 

feataiea  ranges.      How    great    is    the 

1.  Extant  of  distance  across  this  mountain 
the  moanuiiw  system?  What  two  mountain- 
ous sections  do  you  find  in  eastern  New 
York  ?  While  the  surface  of  a  large  portiou 
of  these  states  is  more  regular  than  that  of 


Plateau  (Fig.  42).  This  is  really  a  worn- 
down  mountain  region  like  New  England ; 
in  fact,  it  represents  the  very  b.  Th«  Pi»d- 
roots  of  those  mountains  which  ™™t  Piataan 
rose  above  the  sea  long  before  the  Coal 
Period  (p.  2).  The  plateau  slopes  sea- 
ward, causing  the  streams  to  flow  in  short 
courses  in  the  same  direction. 

Nearer  the  seacoaat  the  country  is  a  low 


•~'"  '••        Da,,rt»iGoo(^le 
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plain  of  softer  rocks,  chiefly  Bands  and  olaya.  I  theix  Tillages  here,  partly  because  of  the 
They  were   deposited   on   the   sea   bottom  |  water  power,  And  partly  because  boats  go- 

S.  ThsCoMtai  and  then  raised  '  ing  upstream  were  stopped 

P***"               to     form    dry  by    the    rapids    and    falls, 

land.     These  plains,  added  Now  many  of  these  villages 

to    the    country   more   re-  have   become   large   cities, 

cently,  are  known  as  the  Note  (Fig.  66)  how  many 

Coastal  Plains  (Fig.  41).  cities  are  on  the  PaE  Line. 

From  New  York  to  Ala-  Name  them, 

bama  the  streams  that  flow  On  the  western  aide  of  the 

4.  TheFaii        from  the  Pied-  mountains  is  the  Allegheny 

Line  and  iu        mont   Plateau  Plateau,  which  j   ^,  ^ 

impartuM         (^  jjjg  Coastal  slopes     gently  Wwt  of  th. 

Plains  have  rapidsand  falls  toward      the  ■*'<»t«^"» 

where  they  cross  the  divid-  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 

ing  line  between  these  two.  Near    the     mountains,     in 

'riiis  boundary  is,  therefore.  West  Virginia  and  Penn- 

called  the  Fall  Line  (Fig.  sylvania,    the    rivers    have 
66).     There  are  rapids  and    fio.  66._TheFmii  Lin«.  cowt.]  pum.    ^^^   ^^P   valleys  in    this 

falls  along  this  line,  because  dotted,  E^ednont  and  other  ■ectioDi    plateau;    and    it   is   there- 

the  streams  have  been  able  '*"  """"f-   ^"'*',  printsd  u.  hesvy    f             rugged  and  rocky 

,  .  ,.     .  ,  'yp*  •"«  located  along  the  Foil  tine.       ,  .      ,    °°  ,     ,    ■' 

to  dig  more  rapidly  into  the  that  it  has  attmcted  few 

soft  layers  of  the  Coastal  Plains  than  into  1  settlers,  except  near  the  rioh  coal  beds  that 
the  harder  rocks  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau.       lie  buried  in  the  rocks. 

Before    white    men    came,    the   Indians  |       You  have  already  learned  (p.  26)  that 

the  Appalachian 
Moun.  8  p„„g^ 
tains  wayi  aGTOBi  ths 

were  ^tf^**^^*" 
at  first  a  serious 
barrier  to  westward 
migration  ;  but  at 
the  beginning  of 
the  last  century 
many  emigrants 
pushed  their  way 
across  them.  This 
migration  was 
greatly  aided  by 
the  fact  that  several 
rivers,  such  as  the 
Mohawk,  Delaware 
(Fig.  67),  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac, 
P,o.e7.-DeU«™W.terG.p.  a°<l       J*'"*^       flow 

across  a  part  or  the 
placed  their  vill^es  on  the  streams  along  I  whole  of  the  mountain  system.  These 
this  line.     The  early  settlers  also  located  |  rivers     formed    gateways    to    the    fertile 
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western     plains     beyond    the    mouotaias.  |  portion    is    much    warmer.        Its     greata 
Describe  the  course  of  each  of  the 
telling  through  what  states  it  flowi 

The  map  shows  many  lakes  in  N 
northern   New    Jersey,  and  Penn 
T.  Effect!  of  tba  There  are  also  many  i 
OrwtGUelM      and    rapids.      Niaga 
68),  on  the  boundary  of  New  Yo) 
grandest  waterfall  in  the  world; 
and   two  of   the   Great  Lakes, 
which  are  also  partly    in   New 
York,   are    among    the    largest 
lakes  in  the  woild.     There  are 
several  other  large  lakes  in  t)iis 
state.       Name    some    of    them 
(Fig.  64).    As  in  New  England, 
many  of  these  lakes  and  water- 
falls were  caused  by  the  Great 
Glacier.       Trace    its    southern 
boundary  in  these  states  (Fig. 
18).     What    about    lakes    and 
waterfalls  south  of  that  line? 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
as  in  New  England,  the  sinking 

B.  BBecUofth.  <*f  *'^«  '^"'i  *»«8 
•inUng  of  th*  caused  numerous 
*•••'  large  bays  and  fine 

harbors.  Tlirough  these  the 
tide  often  reaches  far  inland. 
In  the  Hudson  River,  for  in- 
stance, it  extends  above  Albany; 
and  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Fall  Line.  Most 
of  the  coast,  unlike  the  rocky 
coast  of  New  England,  is  low 
and  sandy,  with  long,  gently 
sloping  beaches,  where  the  bath- 
ing is  excellent  (Fig.  69).  Fig.  tits.  — a  view  «r  Niagara  FalU. 
The    northern    part   of    New 


York  is  in  45  degrees  north  latitude. 
How  far  is  that  from  the 
TheclinuU  gquator  ?  From  the  north 
pole  ?  How  much  nearer  the  equator  is 
the  southern  part  of  Virginia? 

While  the  climate  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  resembles 
that  of  New  England,  that  of  the  southern 


sleighing  and  skating  are  rarely  possible, 
while  places  near  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  — such  as  Old  Point  Compoht  and 
Newport  News — are  important  winter 
resorts.  Among  the  mountains,  however, 
the  climate  is  cooler  -,  and  even  as  far  south 
as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  u» 
cool  summer  resorts  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
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Pio.  69.  — Bathing  on  Cape  Hay  Beach,  M.J. 


The  winds  of  this  section  often  blow  from 
the  ocean,  so  that  there  ia  abundant  rainfall 
for  crops  and  for  the  growth  of  dense 
forests.  In  most  of  these  states,  from  forty 
to  fifty  inches  of  rain  falls  every  year. 

Many  of  the  prominent  industries  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  the  same  as  those 
Lumb«riDK  »>'  New  England.  There  are 
and  r«Uted  in-  extensive  forests  in  both  the 
dnstiies  Adirondack   and  Appalachian 

mountains,  as  well  as  upon  the  Allegheny 
Plateau.  In  the  southern  part,  in  and  near 
West  Virginia,  many  hard-wood  trees  are 
found ;  but  in  the  northern  portion,  both 
the  trees  and  the  methods  of  lumbering 
resemble  those  in  Maine. 

WiLLiAMSPOKT,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  many  paper  mills 
supplied  from  the  forests,  as  at  Wateb- 
TOWN,  near  the  Adirondacks.  The  sugar 
maple  grows  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  in  most  of  the  states  tannic 
acid  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  hem- 
lock or  oak. 

Over  moat  of  this  aection  the  woods  have  been  so 
wastefullj  cut  down  that  it  is  now  necessar;  for  the 
goTemioent  to  prcil«ct  those  that  are  left.  In  aevetal 
of  the  states  there  are  forest  reservations  in  whiclj 
it  ia  forbidden  to  cut  down  the  trees,  or  where  oulj 
a  few  of  the  largest  are  cut  each  year.  Besides  this, 
some  lai^  tracts  of  woodland,  called  game  preiena, 
an  caiefnlly  protected  by  certain  citizens,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  fishing  and  hunting  at  the  proper  season. 
State  laws  also  protect  the  game. 


Fishing  for  cod  and  halibut  is  a  much 
less  important  industry  than  in  New  Eng- 
land.    It  is  too  far  to  the  Fish- 


ing Banks  (p.  37)  for  many 


Fishing 


vessels  to  go  there  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States. 

Some  vessels  are  engaged  in  catching 
mackerel,  bluefish,  and  other  ocean  fish ;  and 
many  shad  are  caught  in  the  i.  Kinds  of 
bays  and  rivers.  This  fish  flshcani" 
swims  into  fresh  water  each  spring  in  order 
to  lay  its  eggs,  or  spawn  ;  and  the  young 
remain  there  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
venture  to  the  sea.  It  is  while  they  are  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  spawning  grounds 
that  most  shad  are  caught. 

Oyitert  ai-e  found  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande  (Fig.  267)  ;  but  one 
of  the  best  places  for  them  is  8.  The  oyatsr 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  induitry 
waters  are  warm,  shallow,  and  quiet.  From 
tliis  broad,  branching  bay  they  are  collected 
in  great  quantities,  some  being  shipped  away 
fresh  in  the  shell,  while  many  are  canned, 
like  fruit.  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  are 
especially  noted  for  this  industry. 

When  young,  the  oysters  swim  freely  about;  but 
after  reaching  a  certain  age,  they  sink  to  the  bottom, 
fasten  themselves  to  some  solid  substance,  like  a 
stone  or  an  oyster  shell,  and  never  afterwards  more 
from  that  spot.  They  depend  for  food  upon  what  is 
brought  to  their  mouths  by  the  tidal  currenta. 

Oysteis  lire  only  in  shallow  water,  and  can  some- 
times be  picked  up  by  hand  from  a  boat ;  but  usually 
they  mast  be  dragged,  or  dredged,  up  with  a  long- 
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handled  rake.  Small  Bt«fttnerB  and  sailing  Imata  an 
uaed  for  gathering  them.  Many  men  are  eng^ed 
in  the  oyster  industry,  vhich  is  so  profitable  that 
there  are  many  private  oyster  beds,  which  are  care- 
folly  protected.  Such  beds  are  sometimes  called 
oyster  farms,  or  plantations.  Young  oysters  are 
often  brought  here  and  put  into  the  water  to  grow, 
as  seeds  are  planted  in  a  garden. 

There  18  more  good  farm  land  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  than  in  New  England, 
._,    ..  and  aKriculture   is,  therefore, 

. .     .^       a    more    important   induBtry. 

funis  are  The  low,  level  Coastal  rlains, 

locatad  tiie   gently   rolling    Piedmont 

Plateau,  and  nearly  all  of  New  York,  except 
the  Catskill  and  Adirondack  regions,  are 
dotted  with   farms.     There   is   also   much 
farm  land  in  the  broader  val- 
leys   of  the    Allegheny   Pla- 
teau, west   of   the   mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  which  lie 
between  the'Appalachian 
Mountain  ridges.     Among  the 
latter    by    far    the    most    im- 
portant is  the  Great  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

Many  of  the  farmers  turn 
their  attention  chiefly  to 
dairying ;  and, 
although  butter 
and  cheese  are  made  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  this  work  is  especially 
important  in  New  York. 

The  number  of  cows  in  a  dairy  herd 
(Fig.  70)  varies  from  a  dozen  to  several 
score.  In  summer  they  are  allowed  to  graze 
in  the  pastures,  but  during  the  winter  they 
are  kept  iu  large  barna,  where  hay  is  fed  to 
them.  Twice  each  day  they  are  milked, 
and,  as  in  New  England  (p.  39),  the  milk 
may  be  sent  to  a  neighboring  city  to  be 
sold  by  the  quart,  or"  it  may  be  kept  for 
making  butter  or  cheese. 

Utica,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  is  an  im- 
portant cheese  market ;  and  small  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  or  creameries,  are  scat- 
tered over  New  York.  They  are  Liommon 
in  the  other  states,  also.     These  cre'uneries 


furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  milk,  and  in 
therefore  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  neat 
by ;  indeed,  milk  is  even  brought  by  tnui 
to  some  of  the  creameries. 

The  tobacco  plant,  which  grows  to  i 
height  of  about  three  and  a  half  feet,  Iw 
large,  thick  leaves  (Fig.  106), 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  pie-  '  ^''**''" 
plant,  or  rhubarb.  These  leaves,  which  ut 
the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  plucked 
in  the  fall,  hung  in  a  room  to  dry,  and  thei 
are  ready  for  market. 

The  climate  of  most  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  is  too  severe  for  thi 
plant,  but  large  quantities  are  raised  ii 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  in  the  valleji 


.  Daiiylns 


of  southern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
states  farther  west  (Fig.  256).  Far  the 
greatest  amount  of  tobacco  raised  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  comes  from  Vi^ 
ginia.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburq  and 
Danville,  where  much  tobacco  manufac- 
turing is  carried  on,  immense  quantities  are 
grown;  and  Richmond  and  Pbtersbitbg, 
on  the  Fall  Line  (Fig.  6G),  are  among  the 
leading  tobacco  markets  of  the  world. 
P'ind  these  cities  on  the  map. 

Both  the  soil   and  the   climate  of  these 
states   are   well  suited  to  the  .    0.1,11,   td 
raising  of   fruits  and  vegeta-  hiiits  andnit- 
bles.      Nearly    every    farmer  *^l»* 
raises    some    of    each.      The  'P  «"=*'<»" 
sections  near  large   bodies  of  Otettpnxhteu 
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water,  however,  have  the  best  climate  for 
fruit.  This  is  because  the  presence  of  water 
tends  to  equalize  the  climate,  thus  checking 
the  danger  from  frosts. 

One  of  the  most  noted  sections  for  fruit 
is  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
in  western  New  York.  Here  grapes  in 
particular  are  cultivated  (Fig.  71).  Apples 
form  another  important  fruit  crop  in  New 
York,  being  grown  in  many  parte  of  the 
state,  but  especially  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  is  so  much 
fruit  raising  in  New  York  that  the  nunery 
buainesB,  or  that  of  raising  young  fruit  trees. 


vines,  and  bushes  to  sell,  is  a  flourishing  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  principal  centers  for 
this  business  is  Rocuesteb. 

On  the  Coastal  Plains  and  Piedmont 
Plateau  of  eastern  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  grapes,  peaches, 
strawberries,  apples,  and  other  fruits  flour- 
ish. Besides  fruit,  such  common  vegetables 
as  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans, 
and  sweet  corn  are  grown  iu  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

There  are  so  many  large  cities  in  these 
states  that  there  is  great  demand  for  fruits 
(S)  I7W  mariet  and  vegetables.  In  the  early 
/orthtm  spring  they  are  sent  from  the 

south  in  large  quantities  to  tlie  northern 
markets,  being  carried  on  fast  trains,  and 


often  in  special  cars.     Many  kinds  are  eaten 
fresh  during  the  proper  season. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
winter  use  has  become  an  important  in- 
dustry in  several  cities,  as  in  Baltimore 
and  Wilmington.  Many  farmers  are  en- 
gaged almost  entirely  in  raising  crops  for 
this  purpose.  Probably  as  many  peaches, 
berries,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  put  up  in  cans, 
as  are  eaten  fresh.  These  canned  goods 
may  be  seen  in  every  grocery  store.  The 
fruits  are  prepared  for  use  in  other  ways 
also  ;  for  instance,  the  juice  of  grapes  is 
made  into  wine,  and  that  of  apples  into 
cider  and  vinegar. 

Besides  the  cattle  necessary  for  dairying, 
many  horses  are  raised  in  these  g,  otiwTfum 
states.  In  some  of  the  more  prodncti 
liilly  sections,  like  western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  many  sheep.  Hogs 
are  raised  on  most  of  the  farms ;  and  also 
hens,  ducks,  and  turkeys. 

Among  the  moat  important  crops  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  hay  and  the 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
rye,  and  buckwheat.  Far  more  land  is 
used  for  these  crops  than  for  those  already 
mentioned.  However,  since  the  states 
farther  west  are  even  more  noted  for  hay 
and  grain,  a  description  of  this  kind  of 
farming  will  be  given  later,  in  connection 
with  those  states  (pp.  93-97). 

There  are  many  more  kinds  of   mineral 
products  iu  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic States   than  iu  New  Eng-  ""^8 
land  ;  and  they  are  far  more  valuable. 

One  of  these  is  salt,  a  mineral  which  is 
necessary  to  every  one.  In  the  early  days 
salt  springs  were  discovered 
at  the  point  where  SyracL'SE 
now  stands,  and  that  city  owed  its  early 
growth  to  those  springs.  Little  salt  is  now 
produced  there;  but  large  quantities  of 
soda  are  made  of  brine  obtained  from  the 
salt  beds  near  by. 

These  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  the 
sea  which  covered  this  region  before  the 
Coal    Period.      They    were    later    buried 
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beneath  layers  of  rock,  much 
as  the  coiii  beds  were  buried. 
In  the  region 
mwu„,^.4  Bouth  Of  Syr., 
cuae  and  Rochester,  the  salt 
beds  lie  deep  in  the  earth,  and 
from  them  salt  is  obtained  at 
a  number  of  places.  In  fact. 
New  York  produces  more  salt 
than  any  other  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Michigan,  which 
ranks  first.  Ohio  and  Kansas 
also  produce  large  quantities. 

When  in  the  earth,  salt  is  htird, 
somewhat   like   coal,   BDd   maj   be 
obtained    in    either 
<»  How  ong    o(    t^o    „ayg_      gy    t),e    ^^^ 

obtaintd  method   a  amall    bole   U    bored    to 

the  salt,  and  water  allowed  to  run  down  and  dissolve 
it ;  then  the  brine  is  pumped  up  and  the  water  is 
ev&porated  by  heat  until  only  the  salt  is  left  (Fig. 
72).  By  the  other  method-  a  deep  hole,  or  fha/l, 
large  enough  (or  men  to  pass  up  and  down,  is  dug 
down  to  the  salt ;  then  luJnps  of  salt  are  broken 
oS  and  hoisted  to  the  surface.  A  salt  mine  is  a 
beautiful  sight  with  its  clear,  crystal  white  walls 
and  clean  floor. 
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'la,  Ti.  —  The  salt  In  tbese  great  piles  was  broDKbt  to  the  surface  in  briv 
Uiat  rose  throagh  wells  bored  down  to  the  salt  beds  of  central  New  ToiL 
The  brine  was  tben  evaporated,  leaTiag  the  salt. 

Although  there  is  little  water  power  soutli 
of  the  region  that  the  glacier  covered,  then 
ismuchcoal — an  excellent aub-   2.  Coal 
stitute.    The  coal  swamps,that  (i)  W7k«rm 
existed  millions  of  years  ago  (p.   found 
t2),  stretched  from  the  ancient  AppalacUH 
Mountains  westward  beyond  the  MissisBtpp 
River.     Most  of  the  coal  now  foond  in  dd) 
region  is  soft,  or  hituminotit,  coal,  and  enor 
mous    quantities    of  it 
are    mined    (Fig.    73). 
In  two  or  three  plaoM. 
however,      as       near 
Wilkes-Barbb       and 
ScR  ANTON,     there     an 
beds    of    hard    coal,   or 
anthracite.       It     is     to 
this     coal     that      these 
cities  owe  their  impor- 
tance. 

Although  much  coal 
is  mined  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  are  most 
noted  for  this  mineral. 
About  half  the  coal  of 
the  United  States  comei 
from  Pennsylvania; 
West  Virginia  is  second 
and  Illinois  third,  while 
Ohio  produces  a  Urge 
quantity. 
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Anthnoite  ootkl  wis  once  aofl.  Hftd  it  nob  been 
for  the  folding  of  tiie  niounluns,  it  would  doubtless 

now  be  bituminous  coal,  like  that 
<f)  Howanthra-  farther  weat.near  Pittsburgh.  But 
7'lw  a^  it  "^  p™»w™  c»UBed  by  the  folding  of 
tnecial  value        ""^  mountain  rocks  has  changed  it 

to  hard  coal.  All  woody  matter, 
and  STSn  soft  coal,  contains  gases;  but  in  tlie 
anthracite  these  gases  have  been  mostly  driven 
oft  , 

This  has  made  anthracite  coal  harder  and  more 
difficult  to  bum ;  but  since  it  gives  forth  a  more 
intense  beat  than  bituminous  coal,  aud  burns  with 
less  smoke,  autliracite  is  pieferred  for  some  purposes, 
such  as  heating  and  cooking.     Throughout  New 


England  and  many  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  it  is  almost  the  only  coal  used  for  these 

In  some  places  the  coal  is  found  close  to 
the  surface,  though  in  many  others  it  is 
(S)  Method  several  hundred  feet  beneath 
nf  mining  the  surface.     Where  the  coal 

lies  far  down  in  the  earth,  deep  »haft»  must 
be  sunk  to  reach  it.  From  the  aides  of  such 
a  shaft,  tunnels  (Kig.  74)  are  dug  into  the 
coal  beds,  and  from  these  the  coal  is  re- 
moved. 

tJanaU;  there  are  several  beds  of  coal,  with  thick 
Isyerfl  of  rook  between,  and  the  shaft  extends  down- 
^nxd  thiough  Hieta  aU,  with  tnuneli  reaching  out 


into  each  of  the  coal  beds  (Fig.  74).  In  a  large 
mine  one  may  travel  through  miles  and  miles  of 
tunnels.  Since  it  is  very  daik  so  far  underground, 
the  tunnels  are  sometimes  lighted  by  electricity ;  but 
the  workmen  often  furnish  their  own  light  by  means 
of  lamps  fastened  to  their  caps. 

The  miners  drill  holes  in  the  coal  beds  with  drills 
run  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  and  break  the  coal 
out  by  blasting ;  the  larger  lumps  are  then  broken 
up  with  picks.    After  this  is  done,  the  coal  b  placed 
in  cars,  drawn  to  the  shaft  by  mules,  or  by  electricity, 
and  then  hoisted   to   the  surface.     The   mules  are 
kept  underground  for  months,  being  fed  and  allowed 
to  sleep  in  stables  cut  out  of  solid  coal. 
Soft  coal  is  sold  in  the  form  that  it  reaches  the 
surface ;    but   anthracite   must   first 
be  sorted  so  that  the 
lumps  of  one  siie  are    (*)»"«  on- 
together.    This  work  t'^'-^^'colC 
js     done     in     great  Car^"' 
buildings,  called  coat 
breaker!,   which   stand   close  by  the 
mouth  of   the  shafts.     The   coal   is 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  breaker, 
where  the  larger  lumps  are  broken 
up.    It  then  passes  down  throi^h 
the  buildiug  and  is  separated  into 
different  sizes  by  means  of  sieves 
and  various  kinds  of  machinery. 

There  is  much  rock  mixed  with 
the  coal,  and  this  must  be  picked 
out.     Some  of  this  work  is  done  by 
machinery;  but  much  of  it  is  done 
by  boys,  called  breaker  bo^i,  who  sit 
on  low  wooden   benches,  as  the  coal 
passes    by,  watching    carefully   for 
pieces  of  rock.     These  they  pick  out 
and  throw  away.    You  can  imagine 
how  black  they  become  before  Uieii 
day's  work  is  done. 
Both  tlie  hard  and  the  soft  coal  are  used 
not  only  for  heating  houses  and  for  cook- 
ing, but  also  in  making  steam 
for  use  in  running  locomotives, 
steamboats,  and  the  machinery  of  factories. 
Much  coal  is  used  also  in  smelting  iron  and 
other  metals,  and    in   the  manufacture   of 
illuraittatlng  gas  for  use  in  lighting  houses. 
Coal  is,  indeed,  the  most  useful  of  all  min- 
erals.    Without  it,  our  country  could   not 
have  prospered  as  it  has.     It  is  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  there  is  so  much  coal  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  found  over  so 
large  an  area. 
In  the  rooks  of  tiie  plateau  along  the 
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western  border  of  the  Appalachian  Moua- 
tains,  two  other  fuels,  oil  and  natural  gas, 
8.  Petroteum  *''®  often  fouiid.  J'etroleum, 
uui  uturai  gu  as  the  oil  is  generally  called, 
{1)  where/ovnd  me&na  "rock  oil,"  —  a  name 
which  suggests  its  origin. 

Formerly  no  region  in  the  world  pro- 
duced so  much  oil  as  western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ohio  ;  but  now 
this  region  is  rivaled  by  California  and 
a  part  of  the  Gulf  region  in  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  Outside  of  the  United  States  the 
only  region  in  the  world  that  approaches 
either  of  these  in  the  amount  of  oil  pro- 
duced is  in  Kussia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ages  ago,  when  the  layers  of  took  were  being 
deposited  on  the  ocean  floor  (p.  6),  coontlen  num- 
bersof  animals  and  plants,  dying  and 
(S)  Hiu,/ormed  dropping  to  the  bottom,  wereimpris- 
oned  ill  the  sediment  Knd  deeply  buried.  Tfaeae 
then  slowly  decayed,  forming  oil  and  natural  gas 
which  entered  the  crevicea  between  the  grains  of 
the  sandstones  and  other  rocks.  Thus  these  sub- 
stances have  become  stored  deep  down  in  the  earth. 
Oil  of  much  the  same  kind  ia  now  manufactured 
from  fish ;  and  nearly  the  same  kind  of  gas  may 
often  be  seen  rising  from  swampy  places,  where 
plants  are  decaying. 

When  a  hole  is  bored  down  to  a  rock 
layer  where  gas  is  thus  stored,  the  gas 
(S)  How  Ob-  tushes  to  the  surface.  It  ia 
(uine<i/i-om  then  led  away  in  pipes,  often 
underground  j^  distant  places.  Thousands 
of  homes  in  Buffalo,  Pittsbukqh,  and 
other  cities  are  heated  with  natural  gas; 
and  in  many  factories,  too,  the  gas  is  used 
for  fuel. 

Borings  in  which  petroleum  rises  are 
called  oil  wells.  From  these  the  oil  some- 
times spurts,  or  gushes  out ;  but  frequently 
it  must  be  pumped  out.  Near  the  oil  welb 
cities  have  grown  up,  such  as  Bradford 
and  Oil  City  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Olean 
in  New  York. 

After  being  taken  from  the  earth,  the 
petroleum  is  stored  in  large  tanks  and  then 
H)  Fmducia  refined.  In  its  natural  state  it 
/mm  the  oit  ia  a  thick,  dark  yellow  or  red- 
dish yellow  fl'.vd;  hut  in  the  refinery  it  is 


changed  so  that  a  large  part  of  it  becomes 
clear,  colorless  gasolim. 

Kerosene  oil,  benzine,  naphtha,  and  ether  are  slsn 
made  from  petroleum.  The  thick  aubstances  thu 
are  left,  after  the  refiuing,  are  used  in  making  dye: 
of  various  kinds,  macbine  oil,  vaseline,  and  paraSn. 
The  latter  is  nsed  in  many  ways;  for  example,  in 
making  chewing  gum,  and  candles. 

The  oil  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Standard  OU  Company.     From  the  wella  the  oil  ii 
led  to  the  refineries  in  pipes  (Fig. 
75)    sometimes   hundreds    of    miles    <"'  Prinopol 
,  ,   ,,  compana  nan- 

long,  and  the  company  owns  many   ^^^^  „J 
special  tank  cars   for   hauling   oil 
products,  as  well  as  steamers  for  shipping  tbem  to 
foreign  land&    Watch  for  one  of  the  tank  cars,  ami 
describe  it. 


Pennsylvania,    West    Virginia,    and   the 
otlier  states  mentioned  enjoy  a  great  advaa- 
tage  in  having  such  an  abun-  ^   i„^oi« 
dance  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  for  .j,  ^r/ig^ 
fuel.       Iron    ore  is  also   found   found,  and «i"l 
in   New   York,   Pennsylvanin,  ""P>"-""^ 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jei-sey,  s"" 
some  other  states.     Thus  both  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  fuel  for  manufacturing  it  into 
useful  articles,  are  found  almost  side  by  side. 
Both  coal  and  iron  are   easily  sent    to  all 
the   cities  of   the   Middle   Atlantic   State* 
for  use  in  the  factories.     Tliis  is  very  M' 
portant,  since  iron  is  the  most  useful  of  tM 
metala  for  manufacturing. 

In  appearance,  iron  ore   is  sometime*  ' 
bard, black  mineral;  sometimes  a  Boft,loose( 
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yellowish  op  reddish  brown  earth.  It  is 
,0,  T.  not  *^'^  &t>  all,  any  more  than 

ance,-  aUohma  vneat  IS  flour;  it  18  only  tron 
/armed  and  ore,  a  mineral  out  of  which 
*"*"*  iron  may  be  made  by  a  great 

deal  of  work. 

Lik«  coal,  the  iron  ore  in  the  earth  waa  prepared 
long  ago,  though  in  a  Ter?  different  manner,  ae  fol- 
lows: Small  quantities  of  iron  exist  in  many  min- 
erals and  rocks  J  indeed,  the  red  and  yellow  colorsof 
many  soils,  and  of  8om«  rocks,  are  due  to  it.  As 
water  aiowly  works  its  way  through  the  rocks,  it 
dissolres  the  iron,  much  as  it  would  diaeolre  salt  or 


and  limestone  than  any  other  state  In  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  leads  all  other  states  in  the  value  of  its 
building  stone,  and  New  York  ranks  third. 

To  obtain  iron  from  iron  ore,  two  mate- 
rials, coke  and  Umestone,  are  Manufacturing 
used.      They  are  mixed  with 
the  ore  and  heated,  and  tlie  of  iron  g^ 
process  of  getting  out  the  iron   (i)  Hoa  iron  u 
is  called  smelting,  made 

Coke  is  obtained  from  ioft  ooal  by  burning  it  in 
stone  or  brick  furnaces,  called  coke  oven»  (Fig.  76). 
There  the  coal  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  ovens  are  closed. 


Flo.  76— Coke  o< 


D  when  the  coal  ia  bnmed  aad 


sugar  if  thoE!  aubatancea  were  there.  Where  the 
3onditioDB  have  been  favorable,  the  water  has  brought 
ijuantities  of  the  iron  to  one  point,  and  there  depos- 
ited it.  This  has  formed  beda,  or  oeira,  of  iron  ore, 
and  it  ia  these  that  are  now  being  mined. 

Sometimes  the  veins  lie  very  deep,  and  the  ore 
must  be  mined  in  much  the  same  way  as  coal  is 
mined  (p.  55).  Again  the  veins  are  so  near  the 
Bnrface  that  the  ore  is  taken  out  of  great  open  pits, 
somewhat  as  atone  is  removed  from  a  quarry. 

Besides  these  valuable  subatAuces,  there  are  many 
other  minerals  found  in  these  states.      Among  them 

^^  are    zinc,    found    in     New    Jeraey ; 

LSnilT       SH"""  *'"'  S^PMH,  "  bU.lt  l.«l, 

in  New  York;  and  a  great  variety  of 

clays  and  building  atones  in  all  the  Btat^ts.    Pennsyl- 

Tftiii^  for  example,  produces  more  slate,  sandstone, 


ao  that  little  air  can  enter.  Indeed,  so  little  air  is  let 
into  the  ovena  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  substances 
in  the  coal  is  burned.  It  is  mainly  the  gases  in  the  coal 
that  are  burned  up  or  driven  out,  one  of  these  being 
the  common  illuminating  gas,  already  mentioned 
(p.  55).  The  aolid  part  that  ia  left  forma  very  light, 
porous  coke.  Thia  can  then  he  burned  and  made  to 
furnish  intense  heat,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  air. 
It  is  this  heat  that  is  used  to  melt  the  iron  ore. 

Limeatone  ia  obtained  from  limestone  quarriea. 
It  is  valuable  because  it  unitea  with  the  worthless 
part  of  the  ore,  forming  a  substance  much  lighter 
than  iron,  called  ilag.  Thia  is  easily  separated  from 
the  iron,  and  is  thrown  away. 

ore  to  iron,  more  coke 
'  that  it  is  a  special  ad' 


In  reducing  iroi 
than  ore  is  used,  £ 
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Tsntsge  to  have  the  mines  of  cosl  and  iron  I  vid  dipped  awAj,  to  be  mide  into  thoiuMida  d 
ore  near  each  other.  The  coke,  iron  ore,  I  different  articles. 
and  limestone  are  all  dumped 
together  into  a  high,  towerlike 
structure,  called  a  blatt  furnace 
(Fig,  77).  It  ia  so  named 
because  a  blast  of  air  is  forced 
through  It,  to  produce  a  strong 
draft  while  the  coke  is  burning. 
The  great  heat  melts  the  ore 
and  limestone,  and  the  iron, 
being  heaviest,  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Sery  hot  liquid. 
The  limestone,  united  with 
those  parts  of  the  ore  that  are 
not  iron,  rises  to  the  surface, 
forming  worthless  slag,  which  ' 
is  drawn  o£f  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  furnace.  Through 
a  lower  opening,  the  heavy 
iroii  is  run  off  into  trenches, 
made  of  sand,  on  a  sand  floor. 

There  la  ooe   main    trench   with  Fio.  7T.  — A  bloat  tanuce  in' which  iron  on  iiebangcd  to  Iron, 

many  ride  branches,  and  each  of 

these  has  still  smaller  branches  conoected  with  it,  I       Some  iron  goods,  such  as  stoves  and  the  iron  pani 
as  shown  in  Figure  78.     When  the  molt«n  iron      of  jour  desk,  are  nothing  more  than  tliis  pig  iroo 
coola,  the  little  bars  of  iron,  called  pig  iron,  are  still      melted  and  cast,  in  molds,  into  the 

shape  that  is  desired.    '7.  '*'  *'™ 
n..  .       .  .     .  of  iron  moat 

This  )S  cast  iron, 
which  is  BO  brittle  that  it  eaiilj 
breaks  under  a  hear;  blow.  Other 
materials,  such  fas  knife  blades,  boiln 
plates,  rails  for  railways,  atid  watcb 
springs  are  made  of  tieei.  Tills  aln 
in  made  of  pig  iron,  though  not  uuCll 
it  has  been  melted  again  and  greatlj 
hardened  and  strengthened  bj  id 
expensive  process.  Wrought  iron,  » 
third  kind,  is  used  where  it  is  nece» 
sary  for  the  metal  to  he  tough  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bend  easily,  u 

Almost    every   city   in    the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  is  en- 
gaged      in      iron    «,  Centera/iir 
Fio.  78.  —  Interior  of  a  blaat  tamace.    Here  the  wbile-hot  iron  Is  ranning      .^nr-h- nt  nna  l-Jnil   j..™,  ™.,.,..*  ... 
down  a  trench  near  wbsw  the  men  are  standing,  then  into  side  bTaoches,       ^°^^  ***,  ""*'  '^'""  Z^JT 
where  It  cools  as  pig  iron.  or  another,  some  '"""» 

in  making  iron  and  steel  oat 
attached  to  a  lai^r  one.  These  rough  bars,  which  I  of  ore,  others  in  manufacturing  articles 
*n  (DuJ!  tLOi^'.-i  '<r,  b?  Mted,  u«  thee  broken  of!  |  out  of  iron  and  steel      For  example,  in 
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New  Tork  State,  Buffalo  manufactures 
car  wheels,  machioery,  and  many  other 
articles.  It  has  several  thousand  factories, 
many  of  them  making  iron  goods.  In  New 
ToBK  City,  iron  and  steel  products  of  al- 
most all  kinds  are  made.  Iron  and  steel 
goods,automobile8,etc.,are  manufactured  in 
Sybacusb  ;  stoves  are  made  in  Albany 
and  Troy  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  in 
BiNQBAHTON,  Elmira,  and  Schenec- 
tady. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  manu- 
factures steel  sliips,  cars,  and  hundreds  of 
other  iron  products  ;  Pittsburgh,  towhich 
Allegheny  is  now  united,  makes  steel  and 
iron  goods  of  nearly  every  kind  (Fig.  79); 
and    ScBANTON,  Reading,  Hagrisburg, 


thej  also  need  to  buy  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  this  ons 
Eactorj,  by  furnishing  the  money  for  all  these  pui^ 
chases,  helps  to  support  farmers,  storekeepers,  shoe 
factories,  railways,  and  many  other  Industries. 
However,  since  it  is  the  farmer  who  buys  the  im- 
plements, it  is  he  <niio  hM  really  canaed  the  factory 
to  be  built.    Thus  one  is  depetideut  upon  the  other. 

Manufactories  using  three  other  mineral 
products    are   especially   worthy   of   note. 
One  of  these  is  glats,  which  is 
made  at  and  near  Pittsburgh,  ^  giM«"pot- 
Wheeling,  and  other  places,  tmy,  brick,  and 
especially   where   natural   gas  """'' 
furnishes  cheap  fuel.     In  the  "*  *'''"• 
vicinity  of  the  former  city,  there  are  sands 
which,  when  mixed  with  other  substances, 
and  melted,  make  an  excellent  quality  of 


FiQ.  19.  —  Homestead  Steel  Works,  one  of  the  many  Iron  and  steel  mauulactorlea  in  and  near  Pituburgb. 


Erie,  Altoona,  and  a  score  of  other  places, 
have  furnaces,  foundries,  and  machine 
shops  for  iron  manufacturing.  In  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Camden, 
and  HoBOKEN  manufacture  iron  goods.  In 
Delaware,  Wixaiikgton  is  noted  for  its 
cars  and  steel  ships.  In  Maryland,  Balti- 
more, like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  has 
a  great  variety  of  iron  manufactures. 
Wheeling  in  West  Virginia,  and  Rich- 
mond and  Roanoke  in  Virginia,  are  also 
engaged  in  such  work. 

The  importance  of  even  a  single  manufactory  is 
proved  by  the  fallowing  facte :  At  the  Osborne  works 
in  AuBUKN,  New  York,  where  farming  implementsi 
such  as  mowers,  rakes,  reapers,  and  harrows  are 
made,  over  2700  men  have  been  employed  at  one 
time,  making  one  complete  implement  every  forty 
seconds.  In  a  year  these  men  and  their  families 
consume  about  9000  barrels  of  flour,  62,000  bushels 
of  poUtoes,  200,000  dozen  eggs,  1,400,000  quarts  of 
milk,  876,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,300,000  pounds 
of  meat,  beaides  much  ooflee,  tea,  and  sugar.    Since 


glass.  Pittsburgh  is  the  greatest  center  in 
the  country  for  the  production  of  plate 
glitss. 

In  a  number  of  places  clay  is  found  which 
is  suited  to  the  manufacture  oi  pottery  ;  but 
much  clay  for  pottery  is  im-  (S)  poturT/ 
ported.  A  high  grade  of  pot-  andbridu 
tery  is  made  at  Trenton,  N.J.,  where 
the  pottery  industry  has  become  very 
important. 

So  many  hrickt  are  used  for  building, 
that  brick  yards  are  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  nearly  all  cities.  Bricks  are  made 
of  clay,  "which  is  first  pressed  into  the  brick 
shape  when  damp,  then  dried,  and  finally 
baked.  In  this  process  some  of  the  grains 
melt,  so  that  when  cooled  again,  they  cling 
together  like  stone.  The  clays  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  great  clay  beds  of  the 
Hudson  Valley,  above  New  York  City,  sup- 
ply an  abundance  of  brick  for  these  and 
neighboring  cities- 
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Portland  cement  has  become  of  great  im- 
portance within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
made  in  many  places,  especially 
in  New  Jei-sey,  PenDsylvania, 
and  New  York.  Tu  make  it,  limestone 
is  ground  fine  and  mixed  with  coal  dust. 
The  two  are  then  placed  in  a  furnace, 
where  the  burning  coal  dust  gives  out  so 
much  heat  that  the  limestone  melts.  It 
comes  out  of  the  furnace  as  a  kind  of 
clinker,  which  is  then  ground  into  fine  pow- 
der for  use.  This  cement 
has  the  valuable  property  of 
becoming  hard  tike  rock,  or 
eetting,  when  water  is  added. 
It  is  used  for  sidewalks,  for 
buildings,  dams,  bridges,  and 
many  other  purposes,  taking 
the  place  of  wood,  stone,  and 


population,  than  New  England.  Trade  tni 
transportation  of  goods  ai-e,  therefore,  mod 
more  extensive  industries  here. 

As  in  New  England,  the  commerce  it 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  excellent  hsrbon 
along  the  coast.  Locate  the 
three  bays  here  :  that  is,  New 
York  Bay,  Delaware  Bay,  and  Chesapeib 
Bay.  The  most  noted  harbor  of  all  is  on  ibi 
first,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Rivet 
The   others   are   also   very   important,  ia 


In    the 

States,  as  i 


CANALS 
MEW  TOSK 


Middle    Atlantic 
n  New  England, 

8.  othMkindi     '*»e™  *'^8  in^ny 

of  munfactor-    other  kinds  of 

*"•  manufacturing. 

For  example,   fiour  is  made 

at      Rochester;      silk     at 

Pateeson;     shirts,    collars, 

and  cuffs  at  Trot  ;  starch  at 

Oswego  ;    cotton   goods   at 

Utica;    boots  and  shoes  at 

BiNGUAMTOK      and      RoCH- 

ESTEB ;      carpets    and    hats 

at  YoNKBRS;  and  fumitureat 

Jamestown.      Cotton    and 

woolen   mills   are   found  at  a   number   of 

places,  and  the  manufacture  of  clothing  ia 

of  great  importance  in  all  the  large  cities. 

There    is    some   manufacturing    in   nearly 

every  town ;    and  in  the  larger  cities  so 

many  different  kinds  flourish  that  a  score 

of  pages  would  be  required  even  to  make 

a  list  of  them. 

Since  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  unlike 
New  England,  produce  great  quantities  of 
CommMce  coal  and  iron,  as  well  as  many 

1.  iti  axtcnt      other  raw  materials,  they  have 
more  manufacturing,  and  a  much  greater 


fta.  80.— THaErleCMuaudotlier 


roDtM  ot  New  York  and  TldnftT- 


lai^e  vessels  can  ascend  Delaware  Bay  is 
far  as  Fhiladelpria,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  well  st 
its  branches,  has  fine  harbors,  such  as  that 
of  Norfolk.  Note  the  cities  in  that  se^ 
tion,  and  observe  how  easy  it  is  to  reacli 
Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  br 
water. 

Good  harbors  are  of  little  use  unless  they 

can  be  easily  reached  from  the  g 

interior.      New   York   Bay  is  witttiniB 
especially  favored  in  this  re-  d)  Sy  «a 
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spect,  for  it  iB  connected  by  water  with  the 
very  heart  of  the  fertile  country  to  the 
west.  This  w&ter  way  first  leads  north- 
ward   up    the    Hudson    River,   where   the 


Flo.  81.— The  first  tallirtt;  trftln  itblch  rao  out  of  Albaiir 

ocean  tide  rises  as  far  as  Troy,  just  above 
Albany.  Thus,  good-sized  boats  can  go  as 
far  as  that  point. 

From  near  Albany,  westward,  the  Erie 
Barge  Canal  (Fig.  aO)  has  been  dug  for  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
connecting  the  Hudson 
River   with   Lake    Erie 
at  Buffalo.  The  canal 
follows  in  the  main  the 
route   of    the   old   Erie 
Canal,  which  is  an  easy 
route  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  the  central  part 
of   the  country.     From 
Buffalo,  lake  boats  are 
able  to  go  to  Cleveland, 
Detroit,    Chicago,    Du- 
luth,  and  other  ports  on 
the  Great  Lakes.    Thus 
by  river,  canal,  and  lake 
New  York  harbor  is  con- 
nected by  water  with  a 
productive,  thickly  set- 
tled country  extending  westward  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles.     This  barge  canal, 
at  present  little  used,  offers  great  possibili- 
ties for  freight  transpottatioQ' 


Several  shorter  canals  hare  been  built  iu  New 
York,  as  may  be  seen  iu  Figure  80;  point  them  oub 
and  explain  their  importance.    The  emallcr  lakes  are 
also  used  for  transportation.     Locate  soiae  of  them. 
A  number  of  canals  hare  been  built  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  in  New  York ;  but 
there  is  no  canal  connecting 
Philadelphia  with  the  Great 
Lakes,  because  the  Appala- 
chian Hoiintatns  and  Alle- 
gheny Plateau  lie  in  the  way. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  not 
nearly  so  important  at 
present  as 
it  was  at  <>"*"■" 
first,  though  it  has  now 
been  enlarged  to  a  barge 
canal.  It  is  largely  be- 
cause the  railways  carry 
freight  much  faster, 
that  the  canal  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  When  the  Erie 
Canal  was  dug,  there  were  no  railways ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  steam  could 
be  used  for  running  locomotives,  men  be- 
gan to  build  railroads  rapidly. 
One  of  the  lirst  and  most  important  rail- 


Fio.  82.  — The  Empire  Stale  Express,  one  of  tt 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  This  pictuiew 
at  a  speed  ol  90  miles  ao  lioar. 


ways  ill  the  country  was  built  in  New  York 
State  (Fig.  81).  This  line,  now  called  the 
New  York  Central,  extends  from  the  very 
heart  of  New  York  City  along  the  Hudson 


River  to  Albakt,  where  it  conneota  with 
Boston  trains.  From  Albany  westward  to 
BurFALO  Ihe  route  ia  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At  Buffalo  the 
Central  connects  with  railways  leading  to 
various  points  in  the  West.  Several  other 
railways  connect  New  York  with  the  West, 
some  of  them  entering  the  city  through 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  Rive 

As  in  the  case  of  New  York, 
lines  enter  Philadelphia.  T1 
it  with  the  other  cities  of  Pennsj 
as  HABBI3BURQ,  the  capital, 
and  FiTTSBUBGH,  as  well  aa 
with  the  cities  of  the  North, 
South,  and  West.  Among 
these  lines  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
Baltimore,  Washington,  and 
Richmond  are  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  interior  by 
important  railways,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  roads  passing 
through  the  former  two. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  is  New 

-_. -.    ,-i^  York,  which 

Principal  dties  ^   . 

.   _     „  ^  contains     over 

1.  IT«wTork  -.  .,,. 

city  and  Tielnlty  "^e   milhon   in- 

(l)  Population  habitants,     and  j,-,„^  ^  _ 

near  ifeio  York    is     SCCOnd      Only 

to  London  among  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  There  are  several 
Other  large  cities  near  by,  the  largest  being 
Jbesey  City,  Newark,  Elizabeth, 
Patekson,  and  Hoboken  (Fig.  89),  all 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  in  New  Jersey. 
Although  in  another  state,  they  are  so 
closely  related  to  New  York  in  business 
that  they  may  almost  be  considered  a  part 
of  New  York  City ;  so  also  may  Yonkers, 
which  lies  up  the  Hudson  just  above  New 
York  City.  Before  it  became  a  part  of 
New  York,  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long 
Island,  was  itself  fourth  among  the  cities 
of  the  country.     More  than  six  million  per- 


sons,  or  one  seventeenth  of  all  tJie  inhib 
itants  of  the  United  States,  live  witliii 
twenty  miles  of  New  York  harbor. 

It  ia,  Jirtt  of  all,  the  excellent  opportmity 
for  shipping  that  has  caused  so  great  a  nnnt- 
her  of  people  to  collect  at  this  —,  Beaim 
point.     Not  only  can  goods  be  /or  thu  mn 
easily  sent  far  inland  by  water  i^"*"*" 


Uruuklyn  Bridge,  CI 


iag  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 


accommodate  all  that  come.  Thus  it  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  distant  interior 
and  distant  ocean  ports.  More  than  half  of 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is 
carried  on  through  this  port,  which  is  the 
leading  shipping  point  in  the  New  World. 

The  second  reason  for  the  vast  populatiM 
here  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  center  in  the  New  World. 
The  place  from  which  goods  are  most  eaalj  ' 
shipped  in  all  directions  is,  for  that  very 
reason,  one  of  the  best  places  for  the  location  I 
of  factories. 

Nearly  every  jnanufiictured  article  that  men  n*^ 
is  made  id  or  near  New  York,  but  one  of  the  b^ 
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tIbw  o(  the   New 


extensive  industries  ia  the  manufacture  of  clothiii 


Cotton  and  woolen  goods  : 
toriea  of  Sew  Eng- 
land »Jid  other  sec- 
tions to  be  made 
into  such  articles  as 
dresses,  men's  suits, 
And  underclothing. 
Large  buildings,  in 
which    hundreds   of 

employed,  are  given 
up     to     this    work 

Iron  and  coal  are 
BO  near  that  the 
manufacture  of  iron 
goods  is  another 
great  industry.  The 
refining  of  petroleum 
is  a  third,  the  oil  be- 
ing led,  in  pipes,  from 
the  oil  fields  of  wwt- 
ern  Pennsylvania  to 
refineries  in  New 
Jersey,  near  the 
metropolis.  The  re- 
fining   of    sugar    is 

business  in  and  near 
New  York,  as  nt 
Jkrsky  City  and 
Brook  t-TK. 

Being  so  im- 
portant   a    ship- 


it  here  from  the  fac- 


offii^ea  occupy  every  0 


I  ping  point  and  manufacturing  center,  mer- 

I  chants  from  all  parts  of  the  tlniteil  States 

come  here  to  buy 

gootlB    for    their 

stores.  This 
business,  called 
the  wholesale 
trade,  is  a   third 

ninny  people  have 
collccled  around 
New  York  harbor. 
Atthe southern 
end  of  Manhattan 
Island,  on  which 
much  of  New 
York  ia  built, 
there  are  about 
eight  square  miles 
of  the  city  given 
up  al  If)  OS  t  e  n  ti  r  ely 
to  the  wliolesale 
trade.  Since  the 
land  is  very  ex- 
pensive, as  much 
use  as  possible  is 
made  of  every 
square  foot  of  it. 

;,  built  with   this  Bhnpe  because  it      i.-'„„     tU„t     -„„„„. 
atreels  come  toiiCtlier      Huitvh  or  that     Teason 

is  uii  building.  the  buildings  are 
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high  (Fig.  84).  Many  of  the  stores  and 
office  buildings  are  thirty  or  forty  and 
one  even  fifty-one  stories  in  height.  Uuodti 
manufactured  in  the  city,  together  with 
those  that  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  are  collected  in  this  part  of  New 
York.  .  Merchants  in  Denver,  Louisville, 
St.  Paul,  Galveston,  Indianapolis,  and  other 
cities  come  here  to  purchase  these  goods,  in 
order  to  sell  them  again 
in  their  own  stores. 

The  contrast  between  lift: 
in  New  York  City  and  upon 
■     ..(p.  88), 


columns.  Othen  go  bj  tt«in  in  the  rudntjr,  whid 
extends  for  many  mileg  underground,  knd  tra 
crossea  under  the  rtveiB  to  Urooklyii,  Jene;  Citr. 
and  Hobokeii, 

How  different  all  this  is  from  the  country,  «bm 
only  two  or  three  houses  maj  be  seen  at  a  time: 
Where  sunlight  and  fresh  air  enter  one's  bonw  froo 
all  sides  of  the  building  !  Where  there  is  pkutj  d 
room  to  play,  with  green  gi'ass,  large  trees,  mi 
singing  birds  in  the  yard  I  No  wonder  that  peoj^e 
ti%-ing  in  great  cities  are  anxious  to  visit  theeountn. 


striki 


ng- 


the  streeta  scarcely  anything 
but  stores  can  be  seen  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  many  of  them 
being  small,  but  some  occupy- 
ing enormous  buildings,  and 
employing  many  hundreds  of 
clerks. 

Families  whose  homes  are 
in  the  city  do  not  usually 
occupy  a  whole  house,  but 
often  hundreds  of  people  live 
in  one  building.  Such  a  struc- 
ture, called  an  aparlmeni  build- 
ing, may  be  from  six  to  eight 
stories  high,  and  some  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty.  They 
are  so  arranged  that  one 
family  occupies  only  a  small 
part  of  one  floor,  called  an 
aparlmeni,  or  Jtal.  Other 
families  live  above  and  be- 
low, as  well  as  on  each  side, 

being  separated  by  only  a  few  inches  of  brick  or 
boards.  Since  land  is  so  valuable,  sometimes  costing 
scores  of  dollars  a  square  foot,  there  is  usually  neitlier 
front  nor  back  yard. 

In  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city  the  people  are 
even  more  densely  crowded.  Some  of  the  children 
have  never  seen  tlie  country,  and  scarcely  any  birds, 
trees,  or  grass,  except  possibly  in  one  of  the  city  parks. 
In  these  crowded  sections  there  are  many  foreigners, 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

To  escape  anch  a  crowded  city  life,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  live  in  suburban  towns,  or  country 
homes,  from  ten  to  forty  miles  from  their  places  of 
business.  Every  day  they  spend  from  one  to  three 
hours  traveling  back  and  forth.  Some  ride  upon 
eltvaleil  railicai/i  built  in  the  street,  two,  three,  and 
four  stories  abore  the  ground,  and  supported  by  iron 


Fto.  S6.  —Map  showlDg  location  of  BaiTalo,  Rochester,  and  Albany. 


Most  of  the  other  large  cities  in  New 
York  State  are  found  along  the  water  and 
rail  route  from  New  York  ^  BnB«io»4 
City  to  Lake  Erie  (Fig.  80).  dues  aiom  ti» 
The  most  important  of  these  ^r^'C**^ 
is  Buffalo  (Fig.  86),  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Erie  Barge  Canal.  Be- 
fore the  canal  was  built,  Philadelphia  wM 
lai^er  than  New  York,  and  Buffalo  was  odIj 
a  village.  But  both  New  York  and  Buffalo 
have  had  a  very  rapid  growth  since  1825, 
when  the  canal  was  completed. 
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Since  the  can&l  (Fig.  87)  is  only  Beventy  (eet  wide, 
aod  seven  feet  deep,  all  freight  coming  in  lake 
steamers  from  the  West,  and  hound  farther  by 
water,  must  be  unloaded  at  or  near  Buffalo,  and 
placed  in  canal  boats.  These  clumsy  looking  boats 
are  made  with  broad,  flat  bottoms,  in  order  that 
tbey  may  carry  heavy  loads  without  sinking  too  deep 
into  the  water.  They  are  drawn  by  horees  or  mules 
that  walk  along  the  toiepalh  at  the  side. 

Buffalo  is  a  great  railway  center,  as  well 
as  an  important  lake  port.  Here  immense 
quantities  of  grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  iron 
from  the  "West  are  transferred  from  lake 


Fio.  ST.  — Aloekin  theErfeBargeCanal.  A  boat  is  drawn 
tnto.  such  a  apace,  which  is  then  filled  with  water, 
ralslDK  the  boat  t«  ■  higher  level.  This  i>  then  re- 
peated until  the  boat  Is  raised  to  the  level  o(  the  canal 
above  the  locks.  Or,  II  a  boat  ts  going  the  other  way, 
It  la  lowered  Id  the  locka  by  letting  the  water  ruo  out. 

vesaels  to  railways  as  well  aa  to  canal  boats ; 
and  coal  and  manufactured  goods  shipped 
westward.  There  is  also  much  manufactur- 
ing of  many  kinds  (p.  59). 

Niagara  Falls  (Fig.  68),  which  are  about 
twenty  miles  from  Buffalo,  supply  electric 
power  for  use  iu  lighting  the  city  and  in 


running  street  cars  and  factories.  Much 
use  is  made  of  this  electric  power  near  the 
Falls,  as  at  the  city  of  Niagara  Faixs, 
which  has  l)ecome  an  important  manufac- 
turing center.  The  Niagara  power  is  used 
for  running  electric  cars  between  Buffalo 
and  Niagara  Falls  and  between  Buffalo  and 
Lockport.  This  electric  power  is  carried 
by  wire  even  as  far  east  as  Syracuse.  How 
far  is  that  ? 

Name  other  cities  along  the  Erie  Barge  Canal 
route  (Fig.  80),  and  recall  what  has  been  said  about 
them.  Notice  especially  Lockport.  At  this  point 
the  land  has  a  decided  slope,  go  tliat  the  canal  boats 
have  to  be  raised  and  lowered,  according  to  the 
direction  they  are  going.  Tliis  is  done  in  inclosed 
parts  of  tiie  canal,  called  locia  (hence  the  name  of 
the  city),  into  one  of  which  a  boat  enters  (Fig.  87), 
Then,  by  tnrning  in  more  water,  or  allowing  some 
to  run  out,  the  boat  is  either  raised  or  lowered  at 
wilL  A  canal  boat  thus  enters  one  lock  aft«r  an- 
other until  it  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  slope  it  going 
west,  or  lowered  to  the  base  if  going  east 

New  York  State  is  prominent  in  education. 
Columbia  University  is  located  Education  in 
in  New  York  City ;  and  at  New  York 
Ithaca,  in  the  central  part  of  Stats 
the  state,  is  Cornell  University,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  hillside  above  Lake  Cayuga 
(Fig.  88).  Both  of  these  should  be  associ- 
ated with  Princeton  University  in  New 
Jersey,  and  with  Harvard  and  Yale  uni- 
versities in  New  England,  as  among  the 
most  important  educational  institutions  in 
the  country.  North  of  New  York  City,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  is  West  Point,  the  place 
where  the  government  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  army  officers  is  located.  At  Pough- 
KEBPSiE,  also  on  the  Hudson,  is  Vassar 
College,  one  of  the  leading  colleges  for 
women,  like  Smith  and  Wellesley  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Bryn  Mawr  near  Philadelphia. 

Largely  on  account  of  the  enormous  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City,  with  ita  extensive 
manufacturing  and  great  RukofHew 
wealth.  New  York  is  called  the  York  SUto 
Empire  State;  for  it  ranks  first  in  the 
Union  in  popiJation,  manufacturing,  com- 
merce, and  wealth  (Figs.  247  and  278).    f  ^ 
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The  leading    cities    southwest  of    New  I  woolen  goods ;  there  is  much  manafBcturing 
York  as  far  as  Richmond  are  located  along     of  clothing ;  and  in  carpet  manufacture  this 
S  puudeiphia   *h^   ^'^^^   ^'"^'     Name    them  |  ia  the  most  important  city  in  the  countrj". 
•nd  nalKbtioiias     (Fig.    66).      The 

ettUi  greatest  of  all  is 

Philadelphia  (Fig.  89), 
which  has  over  1.500,000  in- 
habitants, and  ranks  third 
among  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  As  in  the  case  of  New 
York,  other  important  cities 
are  near  by,  the  largest  being 
Trenton  and  Camden,  in 
New  Jersey ;  Chester  and 
NORRISTOWN,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware. 

Lines  of  steamships  (Fig.  89) 
run  from  Philadelphia  to  tho 
leading  Beaports  of  the  United 

States  and  foreign  countries,  Pio.  ss.  —  a  view  ot  Cornell  Uuivenity 
carrying  both  passengers  and 
a  multitude  of  products.  Because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  coal  fields,  Philadelphia  hiis 
become  a  great  shipping  point  for  coiil. 
The  coal  and  iron  have  made  possible  tiie 
manufacture  of  carB,  heavy  machinery,  and 


h  Lake  Cayuga  ia  the  diiiCaiict. 

Philadelphia  is  called  the  Quaker  City, 
because  it  was  founded  by  William  PenE 
and  other  Quakers,  many  of  whose  descend- 
ants still  live  there.  It  was  the  home  of 
Benjamin  Franklin ;   and  at  one  time,  be- 


Fio.  90.  —  Hodeio  b»ltlesbip,  dicigible,  and  airplaues  at  tbe  Naval  Keview  in  New  York  llarbar,  DeeespbeT,  1918. 

steel  ships  (Fig.  90)  at  Philadelphia  and  I  fore  Washington  was  built,  it  was  the  capi- 
Wilmington,  Philadelphia  ia  a  great  tex-  tal  of  the  United  States.  Independence 
tile  manufacturing  center,  making  especially  |  Hall,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
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enoe  -was  aigned,  and  tKe  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  drawn  up,  is  stili  stunding 
there  (Fig-  91)-  The  leading  educational 
inBtitution  of  the  city  is  tlie  Univeraitj  of 
Pe  nnsy  1  van  ia. 

Pennsylvania  haa  the  city  of  Eriz,  on 
Lake  Grie,  corresponding  to  Buffalo  in 
4.  other citi««  New  York;  but,  while  it  is 
In  pMuiayiTuil*  an  important  aliipping  and 
manufacturing  center,  it  is  much  smaller 
than    Buffalo.     Two   reasons   for   this  ai-e 


Fia.  91.  —  lDdep«Dd«Dce  Hall,  In  Pbllsdelpdila. 

that  it  lacks  water  connection,  across  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  that 
it  is  not  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lake.  Goods  from  the  Great  Lakes  that 
are  bound  for  the  coast  are  naturally  car- 
ried eastward  by  water  as  far  aa  Buffalo, 
before  being  transferred  to  the  railroad. 

The  city  in  Pennsylvania  which  ranks 
next  to  Philadelphia  is  Pittsburgh,  to 
which  Allegheny  is  now  united,  making  it 
the  eighth  city  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
Located  at  the  point  where  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  River,  Pittsburgh  has  extensive  water 
connections.  It  is  a  center  for  the  manu- 
factur«  of  iron  and  steel,  and  artiules  made 


frum  them.  Indeed,  it  is  the  greatest  cen< 
ter  for  such  work  in  the  country.  Other 
cities  in  this  locaUty,  like  Wheeling  in 
West  Virginia,  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  and  iron  region,  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  manufacturing. 

At  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  Mary- 
land,  is  Baltimobb,  the  seventh  city  in  size 
in  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  good  harl>or,  is  connected 
with  the  West  by  trunk  railways  (Fig,  92), 
and  easily  receives  co^  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia.  For  these 
reasons  it  has  become  noted  for  manufactur- 
ing and  shipping. 

Baltimore  is  the  seat  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University ;  and  a  few  miles  south,  at  Ak- 
NAPOLIS,  is  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy, which  prepares  officers  for  the  navy, 
as  West  Point  prepares  them  for  the  army. 

Southwest  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Potomac 
River,  is  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Washington,  our  national  o.  Dirtrietof 
capital  (Fig.  92),  ia  situated.  CoinmW" 
This  site  was  chosen  for  the  capital  long 
ago,  when  this  was  near  the  center  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  country.  On  Figure  246 
you  will  find  a  star  showing  where  that 
center  is  now.  The  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  form  a  part  of  any  state,  but  is 
controlled  directly  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Washington  is  unlike  other  cities  in  two 
respects.  In  the  iirst  place,  since  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  one  day  be  very  large, 
it  was  carefully  planned,  with  wide  streets 
and  many  parks.  For  that  reason  it  is 
more  l>oautif  ul  than  most  cities.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  peoi>Ic,  unlike  those  of  other 
large  cities,  are  not  chiefly  interested  in 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  -  Here  reside 
the  President  and  his  cabinet,  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  foreign  ambassadors  and 
other  representatives  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world.  Besides  these  there  are 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  at 
work  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
government      The  chief   buildings,  there- 


fore,  are  not  factories  and 
but  governnient  buildings  i 

The  mouth  of  Chesapeaki 
been  referred  to  as  the  site  < 
7.  citiMof         bors.     The 
Virginia  principal 

city  at  this  point  is  Nor- 
folk, a  manufacturing 
and  shipping  center  for 
cotton,  lumber,  iron,  and 
other  producta.  It  ia  one 
of  the  leading  Southern 
ports,  and  has  been  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly. 
Near  by  is  Portsmouth, 
where  there  are  ship- 
yards belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Ship- 
building is  an  important 
industry  at  NEWPORT 
News,  also. 

The  winter  climate  in 
this  section  is  so  mild 
that  many  people  from 
the  North  go  there  tor 
the  winter  seaHon.  Nor- 
folk, Newport  News,  and 
Old  Point  Comfort  are 
popular  winter  resorts. 

The  largest  city  of 
Virginia  is  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  the  state, 
at  the  head  of  tide  water 
on  the  James  River.  It 
is  important  as  a  tobacco 
market,  and  as  a  rapidly 
growing  manufacturing 
center.  Other  promi- 
nent cities  in  the  state 
are  RoAnoke,  Lynch- 
burg, and  Danville. 

1.   What     mountaina    are  Fio.  92.  -  Map  to  show  the  location  of  Baltimore  and  WashingWn. 

there  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 

^^  Statfs,  and  in  what  parts  are  Ihey? 

S^w.  -■    ■^'ha*   a"^   *he   flurlace    features 

VDMiiOM  g^^j   ^(   jjjg   mountains?     3.    Wbat 

is   meant    by   the   Fall    Line,   aud    nbj   is   it   im- 
portant?   i.   What  facts  can  you  give  about  the 


climate.  9.  Tell  about  the  lumbering  and  relal*^ 
induatries.  10.  What  kinds  of  fishing  are  there) 
11.  What  about  the  oyster  industry?  12.  WbCT 
are  the  beat  famiinE  sections?  13.  What  can  Jf* 
tell  about  the  dairying?    14.  About  the  tobu^ 
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indiiatry?  15.  What  sections  are  noted  for  fniiU 
and  vegetables?     10.    What  about  the   marLet  for 

lliese  products?  17.  What  other  farm  products  an 
raised  in  tlit^se  stal^a  ?  18.  Where  ia  salt  found  ? 
How  is  it  obtained?  19.  Where  is  coal  found? 
20.  How  was  anthracite  formed,  and  what  is  its  ■ 
special  value  ?  21.  Describe  the  method  of  mining 
coal.  22.  Of  preparing  it  for  market.  23.  In  what 
ways  is  coal  used?  24.  U'here  are  oil  and  natural 
gaa  found?  25.  How  have  these  been  formed? 
20.    How  are    they  obtained    from  underground  ? 


!>0.  For  what  nre    Philadelphia  and    neighboring 

cities  important?  51.  Name  and  locate  other  cilisa 
in  Pennsylvania.  H'H.  State  the  principal  [acts 
about  Baltimore.  53.  Where  ia  the  District  of 
Columbia?  For  what  is  it  important?  How  does 
^Vashington  differ  from  other  large  cities  in  the 
United  States?  51.  Nam^  and  locate  the  larger 
cities  of  Virginia.  What  can  you  tell  about  each? 
New  yort  (N.Y.).  1.  Where  are  the  mounUins? 
2.  What  are  their  names  ?  3.  Why  are  forests  exten- 
sive    here?     Why    is   there   little   „  _j „ 


Fia.  93.  —The  National  Capitol  Building  at  Washingtoa. 


these  states?  32.  How  is  iron  made  from  o 
83.  WhAt  are  the  kinds  of  iron  ?  U.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  iron-manufacturing  centers. 
35.  What  can  you  tell  alxiut  the  manufacture  of 
glass?  36.  Pottery?  37.  Brick?  38.  Cement? 
30.  What  other  kinds  of  manufactaring  are  there? 
40.  What  about  the  extent  of  commerce  in  these 
•tales?  41.  Where  are  the  harbors?  42.  What 
connections  are  there  with  the  West  by  water? 
4S.  By  rail?  44.  What  is  the  population  about 
New  York  harbor?  45.  Give  several  reasons  tor 
•0  great  a  population  here.  46.  Describe  life  in 
New  York  City,  47.  Why  are  there  so  many  cities 
along  the  Erie  Canal?  Loizate  each.  For  what  is 
each  important?  48.  Name  R[id  locate  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutious  in  New  York  State. 
48.  What  is  the  rank  of  New  York  iw  a  sUte? 


boundary  of  the  state?  9.  Into  what  rivers  do  the 
lakes  empty?    10.  What  rivers  drain  New  York? 

11.  State  clearly  the  importance  of  the  Erie  CatiaL 

12.  Which  cities  mentioned  in  the  text  are  on  the 
canal?  Which  are  on  theHudaoii?  13.  Compare 
New  York  in  size  with  all  of  New  Engliind. 
14.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  like  that  of  Maine 
(p.  47).  When  studying  each  of  the  other  states, 
do  the  same  for  it. 

New  Jer$ty  (N J.J.  15.  Why  stiould  peaches  and 
grapes  grow  better  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New  Eng- 
land ?  IG.  Name  and  locate  each  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  17.  For  what  is  each  important? 
18.  In  what  ways  are  some  of  the  largest  cities  de- 
pendent upon  the  products  of  Pennsylvaiiift?  IB.  Add 
together  the  populations  of  all  the  cities  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  New  York.  . 
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Ptnmylimnia  (Pa.  or  Penn.).  20,  Where  would 
yau  look  for  the  bent  farm  land?  21.  The  principal 
forests?  2-2.  The  leading  coal  (nines?  •lA.  Where 
are  the  principal  cities?  Why  located  where  they 
are  ?  2A.  Why  are  there  fewer  lakes  in  t'ennsylrania 
thau  in  New  York?  25.  Should  you  expect  to  find 
fewer  waterfalls  also  {p.  BO)  V  20.  Why,  then,  ia 
manufacturing  soimportant  in  thia  state?  27.  What 
kind  of  manufacturing  is  especially  important? 
Why?  23.  What  advantage  do  you  see  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Pittsburgh?  29.  By  or  through  what  states 
would  one  pass  in  going  by  boat  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Gull?  (See  map,  Fig.  40.)  30.  Measure  the 
length  and  width  of  Pemisylvania.  Also  find  its 
area  (Appendix,  p.  412).  81.  Is  Pennsylvania  larger 
or  smaller  than  New  York?  Virginia?  New  Eng- 
land? 32.  Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than  the  state  you 
live  in  ?    How  much  ? 

Delaware  (Dal.).  33.  Which  is  tlie  principal  city 
in  this  state?  34.  For  what  is  it  noted?  35.  Why 
is  it  eqwcialty  well  situated  for  that  industry? 
86.  Compare  it  with  Albany  in  Kze.  87.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  of  the  state  are  fruit  raising  and 
farming.  What  two  reasons  can  you  give  for  this 
fact? 

Maryland  (fdd.).  38.  In  whicli  section  is  farming 
most  important?  Why?  39.  What  products  can 
you  expect  from  the  mountains  ?  Why  ?  40.  Notice 
how  branching  Chesapeake  Bay  is.  Why  is  it  so  ir- 
regular? 41.  What  influence  must  this  have  upon 
the  number  of  oysters  found  there  ?  42.  Why  is 
Baltimore  favorably  situated  for  receiving  coal  and 
iron  from'  Pennsylvania?  43.  For  canniiig  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  oysters?  44.  What  might  be  the 
effect  upon  the  growth  of  Baltimore  if  the  land 
should  rise,  so  that  Chesapeake  Bay  disappeared  and 
the  Susquehanna  flowed  through  it?  45.  Compare 
the  size  of  Baltimore  with'th&t  of  Boston. 

Virginia  (Va.).  46.  In  what  other  state  is  the 
capital  the  moat  important  city  ?  47.  Locate  the  fer- 
tile Great  Valley  that  is  found  in  Virginia  (Fig.  02). 

48.  What  kinds  of  ^riculture  are  carried  on  here? 

49.  What  river  separates  Virginia  from  Maryland? 
Whatriverorosaea  the  middle  of  Virginia?  50.  Com- 
pare Richmond  in  size  with  Albany.  51.  How 
does  Virginia  rank  in  iron  production  (Fig.  270)? 
52.  Of  what  importance  are  the  branching  baya  that 
enter  Virginia?  53.  If  goods  are  to  be  shipped 
across  the  ocean  from  Kentucky  (see  map.  Fig.  40), 
is  it  nearer  to  send  them  to  Norfolk  or  to  New 
York? 

West  Virginia  (W.  Va.).  54.  What  di.-iadTantage 
is  it  to  this  state  that  it  has  no  seacoast?  ,55.  flow 
could  we  reach  the  ocean  by  water  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 66.  Where  is  the  hirgest  city?  Why  there? 
67-  How  does  this  C-ty  compare  >-  pze  with  Pitts- 
burgh? 58.  EV.ouLd  yon  Bi.rect  tc  ^ri  -sj.'icb.  ?c-eat 
""'isBtftt«?    Wcy?    E;.  Ki.-ob:'i.-nc.-?.ii7    K    ^oiJ 


iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas  are  fonnd  here.    Of 

what  value  are  these?  61.  What  mountain  rauge 
lies  on  the  eastern  boundary? 

62.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  this  group  of 
states  from  Uie  relief  map  (Fig.  G5).  63.  Describe 
.the  differences  in  climate  in  the  dif-    _  . 

ferent  parts.    64.  State  the  principal   gg-j.— 
industries   of   the    Middle    Atlantic   Oneatioiia 
states?     65.   Make  a  list  of  the  ten    ^ 
largest  cities.     Add  their  populations  together,  and 
compare  the  result  with  the  ten  largest   in   New 
England.     (See  Appendix,  pp.  413-414.) 

1.  Collect  pictures  of  Niagara  Falls.  2.  Examine 
a  live  oyster,  or  clam,  to  see  what  holds  the  two 
parts  of  the  shell  together.  What  is  o™.  m™.. 
the  use  of  the  shell?  ^.  Find  where  S«igK«tiim. 
the  canned  fruits  and  vegetaSles  in  a  neighboring 
grocery  store  have  come  from.  4.  Make  a  collectiou 
of  the  kinds  of  coal  for  the  school ;  of  some  coke 
and  iron  ore.  5.  In  small  bottles  collect  products 
made  from  petroleum.  6.  Collect  samples  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  7.  Estimate,  by 
use  of  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the  distance  by  water 
from  New  York  City  to  Duluth,  8.  Vbit  a  canal 
and  examine  a  lock.  9.  Make  a  t«y  canal  having  a 
lock  in  it.  10.  Give  reasons  why  freight  rates  are 
cheaper  on  canals  than  on  railways.  11.  Can  you 
give  a  reason  why  the  Erie  Canal  should  have  reached 
to  Uke  Erie  instead  of  to  Ontario?  12.  Write  a 
composition,  giving  the  reasons  why  one  might  pre- 
fer  to    live    in    a   large   city;    or   in   the   country. 

13.  Collect  pictures  of  scenes  in  a  large  city  ;  in  the 
country.  14.  Make  a  drawing  of  these  states,  in- 
cluding the  principal  rivers  and  cities.  Locale  the 
capitals. 

4.   Southern  States 

1.  In  what  three  parts  of  this  section  are  there 
mountains?  2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains? 3.  Which  states  have  none?  «,_  01,, j_ 
4.  What  are  the  principal  tributaries 
to  the  largest  river?  5.  Through  or  ou  the  borders 
of  what  states  would  you  pass  in  going  by  water 
from  New  Orleans  to  Chattanooga,  in  Tennessee? 
8.  What  natural  boundaries  do  you  find  for  this  sec- 
tion ?  7.  Compare  the  coa.st  with  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Why  the  difference  (p.  12)?  8.  Why  are 
there  so  few  lakes  (p.  0)  ?  9.  The  rivers  that  rise 
in  western  Texas  —  as  the  Colorado  —  are  often  quite 
dry  in  the  western  part  of  their  course.  Why 
(p.  30)?  10.  Name  the  states  in  this  group. 
11.  Find  the  capital  of  each.  12.  Which  of  the 
states  have  a  seacoast?     13.   Which  have  none? 

14.  Which  border  the  Mississippi  ?  16.  Whioh 
drain  into  that  river?  16.  What  reasons  can  yon 
Bvffgest  for  the  fact  t^at  the  largest  city  ia  nsar  the 
mov.tt  rf.  tVs  6f..3o..nB:tn;-.? 
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Fia.  SB.  —  Belief  coftp  ot  the  Soutbero  Suies. 


Figure   94  shows  that   the  Appalachian 
SnifMct  Mountains  continue  south west- 

featoiM  ward  as  far  as  Alabama.     In 

1.  KMemU«nce  what  states  are  they  found? 
of  nortiuMteni  These  mountains  are  generally 
eousby  lew,  as  they  are  in  the  Middle 

futhu  Mfth  Atlantic  States;  but  in  wsBtero 
North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  they 


OojrifrifU,  1SI«,  by  S.  Sraet. 

— AiluTlll*,  dtiifttod  In  n  Tallej  among  the  Ui^  nonntaln*  ot 


are  much  higher  (Fig,  96).  In  fact,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
is  Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina.  It 
rises  6711  feet,  or  432  feet  higher  thaa 
Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire. 

East  and  southeast  of  tlie  Appalachians 
the  surface  features  resemble  those  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  First  there  is  the 
Piedmont  Plateau,  which 
slopes  gradually  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  is  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  to  the  Fall  Line. 
Trace  this  line  in  Figure  66. 
The  Coastal  Plain  begins  at 
the  Kail  Line  at  an  elevation 
of  100  to  500  feet,  and  slopes 
gently  toward  the  sea.  It 
includes  all  of  Florida,  as 
well  as  parts  of  several 
other  states.  Name  them. 
As  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia,  there  is  a 
rough  plateau  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Ap- 
palachians. As  in  those 
gt«teS(  ftlso,  this  plateau  is 
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deeply  cut  by  the  river  valleys,  and  is  so 
rugged  that  it  is  still  covered  by  extensive 
forests  aud  has  few  inhabitants.  It  gradu- 
ally becomes  lower  and  more  regular  farther 
west,  until  it  merges  into  the  broad  and 
fertile  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  mountains  and  plateaus  just  meu- 
tioned  include  only  a  small  part  of  the 
S  L«T«icimmc  Southern  States.  The  remain- 
teiofmoatof  der  cotiaistB  mainly  of  plains 
thitngion  Qr,g,  97).     The  Coastal  Plain 

extends  westward  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  is  very  level. 
So  also  are  the  delta  and  flood 
plains  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
These  plains  rise  toward  the 
north  and  west  until  they 
merge  into  the  plains  and 
prairies  that  lie  between  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Toward  the  north  they 
reach  no  great  height,  but  in 
western  Texas  they  become 
liigh  plateaus,  from  4000  to 
SOOO  feet  above  th6  level  of 
the  sea.  This  plateau  region 
is  a  part  of  the  Great  Plaiua 
of  the  West. 

In  only  n  few  places  are 
these  vast  plains  broken  by 
a.  Wberatha  mountains.  In 
mounuiiu  an  DO  r  til  weste  r  n 
Arkansas,  for  instance,  are  the 
\nyr  Ozark  Mountains ;  and 
southwest  of  these  is  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  eastern  Oklahoma.  From  here  low 
mountains  extend,  with  some  breaks,  to  the 
central  part  of  Texas.  In  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Texas,  also,  low  spurs  of  the 
Rocky  Mountiiins  are  found.  Aside  from 
the  Appalachians,  and  these  few  small 
mountainous  areas,  the  surface  of  tlie  South- 
ern States  is  mainly  made  up  of  plains, 
which  are  usually  very  level. 

The  coast  is  much  more  regular  than 

4.  TiMcoMt       that  of  New  England.     Give 

I'M  the  reason   for  this  as  stated 

Dage  12.     There  are  numerous  bays. 


but  none  so  larg«  as  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
other  bays  in  the  North.  Sand,  drifted 
by  waves  and  currents,  has  been  built 
into  sand  bars,  which  often  partly  shut  io 
the  bays,  and  thus  make  the  coast  more 
regular. 

The  irregular  coast  of  southern  Florida 
is  due  to  the  work  of  coral  polyps,  "which 
live  in  countless  millions  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  (Fig.  813). 
These  polyps  have  built  the  limestone  rock 
of  which  the  southern  part  of  the  Florida 


Fio.  9T.  —  A  Tlevr  In  the  Sontbern  Stat««.  Much  of  the  litnd  b  ks  level  >■ 
this.  The  crop  rxleed  Id  thbi  field  U  the  peanut,  which  the  boyi  and 
glrla  are  plckliig  liotn  the  roou  of  the  poknat  planta. 


peninsula  is  composed.  They  have  also 
made  the  many  reefs  and  small  islands,  or 
kei/8,  that  lie  just  south  of  Florida. 

The  low  plains  of  the  Southern  States 
lie  60  far  south  that  the  climate  is  every- 
where warm,  and  the  damp  sea  „^     „     . 
,    ,    ,    .  ,        ,      .  '^  .       The  cUnuta 

winds  bring  an  abundant  rain- 
fall to  most  parts.  During  the  cold,  dis- 
agreeable Northern  winter,  the  weather  in 
the  South  is  mild,  like  spring  and  autumn 
in  the  North.  Flowers  are  in  blossom  and 
birds  are  singing,  many  of  the  birds  being 
Northern  species,  that  have  migrated  there 
for  the  winter.     Large  numbers  of  Northern 
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people  also  go  South  to  spend  tbe  winter. 
Among  the  principal  winter  resorts  in 
Florida  are  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  and 
St.  Adodstimb,  one  of  the  early  Spanish 
settlements. 

The  climate  is  cooler  in  the  mountains, 
where  there  are  many  pleasant  summer 
resorts,  as  in  the  mountains  of  the  North- 
ern States.  The  best-known  mountain 
resort  is  Ashbvillb,  in  North  Carolina 
(Fig.  96). 

The  western  part  of  Texas  haa  a  different 
climate  from  the  other  parts  of  the  South  ; 


for  it  is  too  far  from  the  sea  to  be  reached 
by  damp  winds,  and  therefore  receives  little 
rain.  As  one  travels  westward  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  finds  first  dense  forests  j 
then  come  plains  with  scattered  trees,  es- 
pecially the  live  oak;  beyond  this  are  broad 
prairies  without  trees,  but  with  extensive 
cotton  fields.  Next  a  section  is  reached 
which  is  too  dry  for  cotton  ;  and  this  coun- 
try, fitted  only  for  ranching,  stretches  west- 
ward for  several  hundred  miles. 

The  South  is  now  the  greatest  lumber 
section  in  the  country.  There  are  immense 
tracts  of  forest  on  the  Coastal  Plain,  on  the 


river  flood  plains,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. Among  the  forests  are  many  trees 
either  unknown  or  uncommon  _  . 

in  the  North,  some  of  them,  ,   -j^^^ 
such  as  the  m^^olias,  bearing  treu,  >nd  th«ii 
large,   sweet-scented    flowers.   "••■ 
Another  is  the  live  oak,  whose  green  leaves 
remain  on  the  tree  all  winter,  and  whose  hard 
wood  is  highly  valued  for  shipbuilding. 

The  long-leaved  or  hard  pine,  often  called 
the  Oeorgia  pine,  is  a  very  valuable  wood, 
and  is  much  used  for  floors.     This  lumber 
is  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the  North.     It  is 
shipped  from  the  coastal  cities 
of  Chaklbbton,  S.C,  Savan- 
nah and    Beunbwick,    Ga., 
Jacksonville    and    Pensa- 
COLA,  Fia.,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
as  well  as  from  other  seaports. 
While  the  pine  thrives  on 
the    low,    sandy    plains,    the 
hardy  oak  and  other  valuable 
bard- wood  trees  are  found  upon 
the    plateaus    and    upon    the 
mountains  (Fig.  99).     Quan- 
tities of  hard  wood  are  shipped 
from  Memphis  and  from  other 
points. 

The  method  of  Inmbering  in  the 
Sooth  is  very  different  from  that  of 
NewEnglaiid(p.M).        „,,.  ^  ^ 
,.«Klotber  ,„  tj„   SoDtU   the«   fJH^"* 

are  no  heavy  anowa 
to  level  up  tlie  uneven  ground  and 
to  cause  floods  in  the  streams.  Therefore,  logs 
cannot  be  floated  down  to  tide  water  by  means  of 
spring  freshete.  On  this  account  the  sawmills  are 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  if  possible  on  tiie 
river  banks.  To  them  the  logs  are  brought,  either 
by  wat«r,  by  vagon,  or  by  traiu  (Fig,  100),  and  then 
sawed  into  lumber. 

Inthis  section  there  areno  fishing  banks  wheresuch 
food  fish  as  cod  and  halibut  live.     But  in  the  rivers, 
along  the  coast,  and  in  the  bays,  are    pij,|_„ 
excellent  food  fish  which  are  cnuglit 
mainly  for  use  in  the  South. 

There  is  also  eitennive  oyster  fishing  in  the  shal- 
low bays,  as  in  Mobile  Bay,  for  instance;  and  in 
soulhem  Florida  there  is  sponge  and  turtle  fishing. 
The  sponge  grows  in  the  warm,  shallow  waters  of 
the  coral  re^  ;  and  the  immense  sea  turtle  swims 
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ftbont  on  the  surface  of  the  ooean.    The  alligator, 
wliose  skin  ie  made  into  the  valnable  alligator  skio 

leather,  ia  &lso  found  in  Florida. 

With  ito  fertile  soil  and  favorable  climate, 
the  South  has  naturally  become  a  great  agri- 
Agricnltore  cultm-al  country. 
1.  lunnkaa  It  18  far  better 
an  iiidiiati7  suited  to  farming 
than  either  the  Middle  Atlantic 
or  the  New  England  States. 
Many  people  are  engaged  in 
other  occupations,  it  is  true, 
hut  farming  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry. 

The  crop  that  exceeds  every 
other  in  value,  in  the  South,  is 
S.  Cotton  cotton.     The  early 

(1)  /(.  rtlation  colonists  soon  dis- 
co labor  covered  that  cotton 
could  easily  be  raised  here,  and 
that  there  was  a  ready  market 
for  it  abroad.  The  cotton  fields, 
or  plantatUmt,  were  very  large, 
and  there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  planting  and  picking 
the  cotton,  and  in  separating 
the  liber  from  the  seed.  This  called  for 
a  great  many  laborers,  —  far  more  than 
could  be  found  there. 

In  those  days  it  was  common  for  people 
to  own  slaves,  and  negro  slaves  were  offered 


the  place  of  manual  laborers  la  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton. 

In  1910  the  Southern  States  produced 
about     11,400,000     bales     of  , 


Fia.  100— Loading  logs  on  a  tiain  In  eoaUrn' 

for  sale  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Since 
they  were  found  to  be  well  suited  for  work 
in  the  cotton  fields,  they  were  brought  to 
our  country  for  that  purpose.  In  recent 
years  machines  have  to  a  great  extent  taken 


Fro.  99.  — AMwmlll  In  eastern  Texas. 

over  500  pounds.     Of  this,  about  8,000,000 
bales   were   shipped   abroad,   especially   to 
England.     The   remainder    was.  manufac- 
tured at  home,  mainly  in  New  England  and 
the  South.    In  the  same  year  the  entire  world 
produced    a    little   less   than 
20,000,000  bales,  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  United  States 
furnishes  much  more  than  half 
of  all  the  cotton  grown.     Since 
so  much  of  the  clothing  worn 
by   men    and    women    of    all 
nations  is  made  of  cotton,  we 
see  that  one  of  the  chief  in- 
dustries    of     the     Southern 
^^  States  is  to  help   clothe  the 

peoples  of  the  world. 
Cotton  requires  a  rather  fertile  soil  and 
a  long,  warm  summer.  These  conditions 
exist  throughout  the  region  ^„  -nuiciimM 
marked  as  the  cotton  belt  in  couonnqvint 
Figure  253. 
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In  northern  and   western  Texaa  the  character 
of  the   soil,  the  climate,  and   the  short    season 
make    the    production    of    certain 
I.  IDIo  MilM      grain  and  for^e  crops  profitable. 
™  ^^  Milo  ni»iM  (Fig.  101)  is  especially 

^^  suited    to    the  conditions    in    tliis 

section.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  from  four  to  five 
feet  high,  having  a  large  growth  of  roots  and 
a  short  jointed  stem.  The  foliage  is  abundant, 
the  leaves  long  and  pulpy.  The  bead  is  large  and 
full  of  seeds  or  grain  that  can  be  fed  whole  or 
ground  into  meal.  The  leaves,  the  gtain,  the  meal 
and  the  tender  parts  of  the  stem  make  excellent 
food  for  cattle. 

Daring  a  period  of  drought,  with  hot  and  dry 
winds,  the  leavee  roll  up  and  the  plant  seems  dor- 
mant, but  when  the  roots  again  obtain 
moisture  and  the  dry  winds  cease  the 
plant  resuraee  its  normal  growth. 

On  account  of  its  luxuriant  growth, 
its  drought-resisting  quality,  its  early 
matority  and  the  freedom  of  its  kernel 
from  smut  it  is  a  valuable  crop  in 
regions  of  scant  rainfalL  In  most  of 
these  respects  it  is  similar  to  Kafir 
com,  a  plant  from  a  diSetent  but 
closely  related  gronp,  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  territory. 

The  plant  grows  well  in  deeply 
plowed  saudy  or  clay  loam.  The 
seeds  are  usually  sowed  in  well- 
covered  drills,  using  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  grain  to  the  acre.  The  time 
of  sowing  varies  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
crop  iscnltdvated  and  harvested  much 
like  Indian  com. 


grows  only  in  warm  regions  where  there  \a 
little  or  no  frost,  even  in  winter.  For  this 
reason  most  of  the  cane  sugar  (2)  Wherttugar 
conies  from  tropical  lands,  <*"»*  '*  Bro»n 
such  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  Pliilip- 
pines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  (Fig.  255). 
In  our  own  country  the  most  noted  sugar 
district  is  the  delta  of  the  Miasiesippi 
River  in  Louisiana ;  but  sugar  raising  is 
increasing  in  importance  in  Texas  and 
Georgia. 

Some  of   the   plantations  in  these  states  have 
several  thousand  acres  in  sugar  cane.    The  cane 


4-  SofsiuM 


Sugar  cane  is  a  second   im- 
portant crop  that  is  confined  to  our  Southern 
States. 

There  are  a  number  of  plants  from  whose 
sap  sugar  is  made.  One  of  these,  the  sugar 
maple,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (p.  41) ;  another  is 
(1)  Pianu/Tim  the  sugar  beet,  raised  in  great 
tohichiugaTU  quantities  in  Europe, and  also, 
tAtaintd  *  1    ,      ■  f  ,    , 

of  late,  in  many  of  our  states. 

This  beet  is  now  a  very  important  source 
of  sugar,  because  it  can  be  raised  in  a  cool, 
temperate  climate.  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, the  principal  source  of  sugar  has  been 
the  sugar  cane,  a  plant  that  looks  somewhat 
like  com  (Fig.  103). 
Sogftr  cane  requires  s  fertile  soil,  and 


Fio.  101.  —  UUo  malie  growing  In  w 


is  planted  either  in  the   fall  or  spring,  in  rows 

about  six  feet  apart     The  stalks 

p„  l„  tl,,  .a„m„  10  b.  .,o  »  «,*r,j'-* 

more  inches  in  diameter,  and  reach 

sach    a    height    that    a    man    riding    through    a 

field  on  honeback  may  be  entirely  hidden   from 

view.     The  cane  is  ready  to  be  cut  in  the  fall, 

after   the  middle   of    October.      As  soon   as   the 

stalks  are  cut,  Uiey  are  drawn  to  the  sugorhonse 

in  wagons,  or,  on  the  larger  plantations,  in  railway 

cars. 

In  the  BUgarhouse   the  cane   is   ground 
between  rollers  in  order  to  squeeze  out  the 
juice.     The    waste  cane,  left  (4j  g^  ,^ 
after  the  juice  is  pressed  out,  ngaru 
is  used  as  a  fuel  to  run  the  »!'"«'«"' 
engTu'r.ao  of   the   eagarhoiise;    the   juice  os 
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sap  U  placed  in  large   vats   and   warmed 
to  evaporate  the  water  in  it  and  to  crys- 
tallize the  sugar.     This  leaves  two  prod- 
ucts, a  thick  black  molasses  and  brown 
sugar.     Some   large 
Bugarhouses    produce 
as  much  as  14,000,000 
pounds  of   sugar   in   a 
year. 

The  crude,  brown 
sugar  is  sent  from  the 
sugarhouse  to  some  re- 
finery, either  in  New 
Orleans  or  in  the 
North,  Attbe  refinery 
it  is  changed  to  white 
sugar,  from  which  the 
various  grades  of  granu- 
lated, powdered,  and 
lump  sugar  are  made. 
In  changing  the  brown 
to  the  white  sugar 
burned  bones,  called  boneblack,  are  used  to 
filter  out  the  impure  parts.  The  bones  are 
obtained  from  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  where 
large  numbers  of  animals  are  killed  for  meat. 


and  is  not  of  great  value   to  the  sugai 
raiser. 

Rice,  a  third  valuable  crop  in  the  South, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  foods  in  tlie 


Fio.  103.  —  Cutting  tha  Bogftr  o 


The  molasses  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, some  of  it  being  manufactured  iuto 
sirup  and  molasses  for  the  table,  and 
some  of  it  into  rum.  Molasses  is  a  by- 
produot,  like   sawdust  in   a   lumber    mill. 


Fio.  103.  —  Cotton  growing  on  »  Texas  (ann. 

world;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  food  of  some 
nations,  such  as  the  Chinese.  5  j^f 
It  is  not  eaten  so  ext^ensively  (i)  luimpor- 
in  our  country,  but  still  we  con-  "i»^ata/aoa 
sume    large    quantities,  —  far 
more,  indeed,  than  we  raise. 

One  reason  why  we  hava 
I'aised  too  little  rice  for  our 
use,  is  that  we  ^g)  whvv,< 
have  not  had  the  mat/  raite  more 
proper  conditions  *"  "^/""^ 
for  its  growth.  Rice  requires 
a  warm  climate  and  a  damp, 
even  swampy  soil.  The  cli- 
mate is  suitable  in  many  parts 
of  the  South,  but  the  wet  soil 
in  not  so  common.  On  the 
Coastal  Plain  and  river  flood 
plains,  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Tesas,  there  is  some  such 
land  and  there  rice  culture 
has  long  been  carried  on,  the  principal  dis- 
tricts being  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  (Fig.  105). 

Recently  the  area  of  rice  production  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  irrigation.     By 
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leading  the  water  from  streams,  or  springs, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  the  soil 
as  wet  as  necessary  even  on  some  of  the 
higher,  well-drained  plains.  With  irriga- 
tion, rice  culture  may  be  carried  on  over 


Fia.  104.  —  A  sugat  mill  nt  SagBiland,  loDth  Texu. 


much  of  the  warmer  part  of  the  South. 
Some  day,  therefore,  our  country  may  sup- 
ply all  the  rice  we  need,  and  even  have 
some  to  spare.  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Ar- 
kansas produce  most  of  the  rice  now  raised 
in  the  country,  though  some  comes  from 
other  Southern  States. 

To  ruae  rice  the  gronnd  niagt  6r8t  be  prepared, 
-.  ^  If,— J  f  "  ^'*'  other  graiog.  After  the  seeds 
LjttwMntf  and  "«  planted,  the  fields  are  flooded. 
pnfKtrinfffoT  As  the  plant  grows,  it  lorins  a  sleDOer 
market  stalk,  from  three  to  air  feet   high, 


npon  the  top  of  whioh  appears  a  head  of  seed  some- 
what resembling  a,  head  of  ofLts.     Shortly  before  the 
harvest  season  the  water  is  drawn  off,  so  that  horses 
ma;  be  used  in  harvesting  the  crop.     The  rice  is 
then  cat  and  the  kernels  threshed  out,  as-in  the  case 
of  wheat  (Fig.  105).    Aft«r  the  hull  is  removed,  the 
grains  ore  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans, Galvcstom,  Savax. 
»AH,  or  Chari-eston  to  be 
polished,  after   which   they 
are  readj  for  market. 

Unlike    cotton,    rice, 

and  sugar  cane,  tobacco 

is  not  con-  .   _ 

„     J  .  6.  Tobacco 

fined  to  our 

Southern    States.      Yet 
it  is  naturally  a  Southern 
plant,  and  Ib  raised  in 
the  North  in  only  a  few 
places  where  conditions 
are  especially  favorable. 
Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
where  tobacco  is  a  very 
important  product  (p.  52),  have  a  milder 
climate  than  the  rest  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.     Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  all 
the   Southern    States,  but   most   of   all   in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.     Clarks- 
VILLK,    Tenn.,    and    Dubham,    N.C,    are 
centers  for  trade  iu  tobacco.     Name  some 
Virginia   cities    likewise    engaged    in    the 
tobacco  trade. 

Fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  watermelons, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  7.  p^^ti  and 
and   oranges,   fiourish   in    the  v«|et«biM 


fiQ.  WO.  — A  view  on  a 
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warm  climate  of  the  Southern  States;  so 
do  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  aad  tomatoes.  All  these 
ripen  earlier  than  in  the  North. 

Florida  is  so  far  south  that  it  has  fruits 
of   an    entirely   different    kind.      Besides 
oranges   (Fig.   107),  there  are  lemon  and 
grape-fruit   groves   in   many  parts  of   the 
state.     In  southern  Florida  the  climate  is  so 
warm  that  even  tender  tropi- 
cal plants,  such  as  cocoanuts 
and  pineapples,  thrive  there. 
The  pineapple  plant,  whose 
fruit  is  nestled  in  the  midst  of 
sharp-pointed  leaves,  grows 
especially  well  on  the  low 
coral    keys  and    reefs    that 
fringe    the    southern   tip   of 
Florida. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  from 
the  South  are  sent  in  great 
quantities  to  the  North, 
whera  they  appear  in  the 
markets  early  in  the  spring. 
The  oranges  are  sent  through- 
out the  winter.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  shipped  at  one 
time,  by  fast  train  or  steamer, 
and  at  the  proper  season  one 
may  even  see  a  whole  train 
load  of  strawberries.  Quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  canned  in  the  South. 

Many  other  crops  besides  those  named  are 
raised  in  the  South,  corn,  wheat,  and  hay 
B.  WSur  UtBi  being  among  the  most  impor- 
prodncM  tant.     An  immense   quantity 

of  corn  is  produced  (Fig.  108),  and  over 
even  a  wider  area  than  cotton  itself;  but 
since  corn  and  wheat  <tre  raised  even  more 
extensively  in  other  states,  these  grains  are 
treated  later  (pp.  95  to  97). 

PeauuU  and  sweet  potatoes  are  two  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  these  states.  Stock  of  various  kinds,  such 
u  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  ia  also  raised,  each 
plantation  usually  having  some  of  these  animals. 
Large  Dumbers  of  cattle  are  also  reared  in  the  open 
pine  forests  of  the  Coastal  Plaios,  especially  in 
Florida  and  Georgia. 


An  important  draft  animal  in  the  South,  well  s&it«d 
to  the  warm  climate,  is  the  molo.  On  the  fertile 
plains,  especJallj  in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ken- 
tucky, there  are  stock  farms  where  partioalar  at- 
t«ntion  is  paid  to  raising  mules  and  fine  breeds  of 

Western  Texas  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  to  general  agriculture.  The  great 
plains  that  were  used  almost  entirely  for 
grazing  are  covered  with  deep,  fertile  soil. 


—  Tobacco  KTowiug  id  Mact^oclies  Couoty,  east  Texas. 

the  alluvial  deposit  washed  from  the  moun- 
tainous highlands.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  varies  from  almost  continuous  summer 
in  the  south  into  well-defined  seasons  in  the 
north.  Although  the  rainfall  is  light,  suffi- 
cient water  is  obtained  by  storing  the  surplus 
water  of  the  rainy  season,  water  pumped  from 
wells  and  water  brought  by  canal  from  rivers. 
This  is  used  advantageously  for  irrigation. 
Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries. The  ranches  are  all  well  equipped, 
of  good  size,  and  fenced  in ;  and  fodder  is 
available  for  winter  keeping.  The  meat 
breed  of  cattle  has  been  greatly  improved 
and  an  excellent  dairy  breed  has  been  in- 
troduced. Dry  farming  has  been  wonder- 
fully developed  and  grain  and  fodder  crops 
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are  produced  in  abondance.  In  the  irrigated 
diatricts  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  profitably  raised.  Texas  leads  the  states 
in  the  production  of  cattle  and  mulea  aud 
is  rapidly  gaining  distiuction  on  account  of 
its  agricultural  products. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals  in  the 
South ;  but  here,  as  in  the  North,  the  most 
■inliig  important  of  all  are  coal  and 

1.  CtMiudina  iron  ore.  One  fourth  of  the 
coal  of  the  country,  and  about  one  ninth  of 


Fia.  lOT. —  An  orangs  giove  iiear  JackHiiiTiile,  Florida. 


the  iron  ore,  now  come  from  the  states  south 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  among  the 
mountain  ranges,  and  in  the  Appalachian 
Plateau,  all  the  way  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama.  They  are  mined  in  several  places, 
as  near  CHATTANOOGA  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee ;  but  most  noted  of  all  is  the  district 
around  BiBMlNOHAM,  Ala.,  near  the  ex- 
treme southern  end  of  the  Appalachian 
system.  This  region  is  so  rich  in  coal  and 
iron  that  it  now  ranks  as  the  second  iron- 


producing  section  of  the  continent ;  and  in 
coal  production  Alabama  ranks  sixth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union.  The  Birmingham 
region  is  especially  favorable  because  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  the  three  materials 
necessary  for  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  (p.  57^,  are  found  there  close  to- 
gether. 

Coal  is  obtained  not  only  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  and  Plateau,  but  in  cen- 
tral Texas  and  Oklahoma.  There  are  also 
iron  ore  and  other  minerals 
here.  Beneath  the  plains 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Georgia  (Fig.  268),  there  is 
much  brown  coal,  or  lignite. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  the 
bituminous  coal  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, but  it  is  valuable, 
and  can  be  used  for  many 
purposes. 

There  is  not  much  natural 
gas  produced  in  the  Southern 
States,  though 
it  is  found  in 
several  of  them.  The  great- 
est quantity  comes  from 
Oklahoma.  Petroleum,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Vast  quantities 
have  been  found  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  this  is  now 
one  of  the  most  noted  oil 
regions  in  the  world.  Much 
is  also  found  in  Louisiana,  and  some  in 
Tennessee. 

There  are  valuable  deposits  of  granite  in  several 
of  the  states,  especial);  North  and  South  CaroIiDa, 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  (Fig. 
110).   Excellent  sandstone  for  build-  >■  BnfI'Il"g 

'       ,  ,.        ,         ,  ■tout  ind  cUya 

ing,  and  limestone  for  various  uses, 
are  also  widely  distributed.     Amon);  the  important 
uses  of  the  limestone  here,  as  in  the  North,  is  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  (p.  60). 

There  is  much  beautiful  marble  in  Georgia  and 
Tennessee.  The  Geor^a  marble  is  widely  known 
for  its  great  beauty;    and   near   Knoxvillk,   in 


I.  on  and  KM 
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eutem  TeapoMce,  marble 
of  different  colors  is  quar- 
ried. What  city  in  Ver- 
mont is  likewise  notAcl  for 
marble  (p.  38)  ? 

Clays  of  fine  quality  for 
bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  are  found 
in  many  places;  and  there 
aie  also  deposits  of  clay 
suited  to  the  manufacture 
of  high-grade  pottery. 

The  Boil  of  farms 
often  becomes  worn 
.  _.  .  .  out  and 
needs  a 
fertilizer.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  fertil- 
izers, such  as  manure 
and  bone  dust,  which 
furnish  the  plant  food 
needed  by  crops ;  but 
one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant kinds  is  mineral 
phoiphate.  This  is 
found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  Florida,  Ten- 
nessee, and  South 
Carolina ;  and  from 
these  states  much  of 
our  phosphate  is  now 
obtained.  Besides  be- 
ing used  in  the  South, 


Charlbston,  Jack- 
SONVILLB,  and  Tahpa 
for  use  on  farms  in  tin 
North. 

The  phosphate  is  a  de- 
posit in  vhich  are  foond 
foHSil  remainA  of  niaiiy 
animals,  such  aa  the  teeth 
of  sharks,  and  the  boDM 
and  teeth  of  manj  larfs 
land  animals,  such  as  the 
huge  mastodon,  which  once 
livecl  in  this  country. 

The  South  produces  a 
variety  of  other  mineralt. 
Salt,  for  in- 
stance,   is  »<>«!2!^ 

obtained  in  ^  P^'"=^ 
Texas  and  Louisiana- 
Bauiite,  the  mineral  from 
which  aluminum  is  made, 
is  found  in  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, and  Arkansas.  Gold 
ia  mined  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama ;  silver  in 
Texas  and  Tennessee;  and 
copper  in  Tennessee.  Some 
precious  stones,  such  as  the 
sapphire  and  the  diatimnd, 
are  also  found.  The  South 
is,  therefore,  a  rich  mineral 

Fio.  108.  —  A  field  ol  com  in  Arkansas.    Notice  how      region,  and  the  milling  is 
ver;  tall  the  com  grows  In  this  vann  climate.  rapidly    growing    in    im- 

portance. 

it  is  shipped  from  |       Before   the  Civil   War   there   was   little 


rio.  109.  —  CaUle  on  a  nnch  in  wmMid  Tszaa 
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Fio.  110.  —  A  gmilte  qaany  near  Marble  Falls,  Texas. 


man ufactu ring  in  the  South.  The  negroes, 
who  did  most  of  the  hand  labor,  lacked  the 
Munfactniing  training  necessary  to  handle 
1.  Great  ad-  machinery ;  and  the  raw 
Taacei  In  this  materials  were  shipped  away, 
'"'"•'^  while    manufactured    articles 

were  brought  back.  Thus  cotton  went  to 
England,  New  England,  and  elsewhere,  some 
of  it  to  be  returned  in  the  form  of  cloth  ; 
and  lumber  was  shipped  to  various  Northern 
cities,  often  to  be  sent  back  in 
the  form  of  furniture.  Very 
little  iron  ore  or  coal  was  mined 
in  those  days. 

The  situation  is  how  greatly 
changed  (Fig.  111).  Indeed, 
the  advance  made  in  manufac- 
turing, since  the  Civil  War,  has 
been  wonderful.  The  raw  mate- 
rials are  very  abundant,  and  of 
many  kinds,  as  we  have  seen. 
Name  some  of  them.  Most  of 
these  raw  materials  must  be 
changed  more  or  less  for  use, 
and  this  calls  for  manufacturing. 
There  is  a  great  abundance  of 


coal,  to  furnish  power  for 
such  work;  and  there  is  also 
much  water  power  along  the 
Fall  Line,  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  and  among  the 
mountains.  The  conditions 
here  are  very  favorable, 
therefore,  for  manufacturing. 
Why,  then,  should  these  raw 
materials  be  sent  far  away 
to  be  manufactured  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  the 
Southern  people  have  asked 
themselves ;  and  they  have 
answered  it  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  goods  on  a 
grand  scale.  There  is  every 
reason,  too,  to  believe  that  this 
manufacturing  will  rapidly 
increase  in  the  future,  for 
the  South  has  all  that  is 
necessary  for  very  extensive 
manufacturing,  and  the  people  are  awake 
to  their  opportunities. 

Although   much   of   the   pine,   oak,  and 
other  lumber  is  sent  North,  a  great  deal  of 
it  is  made  into  doors,  blinds,  ^   Mumtit' 
furniture,  etc.,  at  factories  in  tana  from  the 
Macon,    Montgomery,    Mo-  *""* 
BILE,    Chattanooga,    Memphis,    Littlb 
Rock,  and  Atlanta  (Fig.  112),     High 
Point,    in    North    Carolina,    "  the    Grand 
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Bspids  of  the  South,*'  is  now  one  of  the 
most  noted  furniture  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  South,  although  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  hardly  known.  There  are  now  eighty 
manufacturing  plants  there. 

The  Southern  foreats  are  of  value  in  Bereral  other 
ways.     From  them  are  obtained  lurpentine,  vjood  alco- 


Fio.  112.  —  A  planing;  mttt  In  eaatem  KoTth  Carolina, 
Notice  ttae  great  piles  ol  boards  In  the  yard  behind 
the  miU. 

hoi,  and  (onntc  aeid  (p.  42).  The  taDnic  acid  from 
the  hemlock  bark  of  the  North  gives  the  leather  a 
red  color,  ao  that  shoes  made  from  it  need  to  be 
blackened;  but  taDoic  acid  from  the  chestnut  oak 
of  the  South  gives  a  lighter,  or  tan,  color,  and  it  ia 
from  such  leather  that  tan  shoes  are  made. 

Turpentine  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  long- 
leafed  pine.  The  bark  is  cut  through  near  the  base 
of  the  tree,  when  the  liquid  oozes  forth.  This  ia 
then  distilled  in  a  furnace,  and  one  of  the  producta 
is  turpentine.  Other  products  obtained  from  the 
pine  are  Tesin,  tar,  and  wood  alcohol.  Thus  the 
long-leafed  pine  is  a  very  valuable  tree,  for  all  these 
products  are  used  iu  every  part  of  the  country. 

PiRHiNGHAM,  the  leading  iron  manufac- 
turing center  of  the  South,  and  for  that 
a.  MsDQiu^i.  reason  <»Ued  the  "  Pittsburgh 
of  iioD  and  itMi  of  tlie  South,"  la  located  on  an 
5*°^  old  cotton  plantation.    In  1880 

the  town  had  a  population  of  3086 ;  but 
now  it  contains  over  181,000  persons. 
What  special  advantages  has  it  (p.  79)? 
In  and  near  this  city,  as  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
iron  ore  is  reduced  to  iron  in  blast  furnaces 
(p.  58)  and  then  changed  to  steel  and  vari- 
ous other  useful  articles. 

Several  other  cities  near  the  mountains 
are  noted  for  their  iron  manufacturing,  as 
BoHB  and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia,  and  Kmox- 


4.  CottMMaM- 

factmiBj 
'    0)  Ra4mttf 


TILLS  and  Chattanoooa,  in  Tennoaaee. 
Chattanooga  is  also  a  center  for  the  maua< 
f acture  of  farm  machinery. 

In  some  cities  there  are  many  cotton 
mills;  for  example,  iu  Charlotte,  N.C, 
there  are  twenty-three,  and  in 
and  near  Spartanburg,  S.C,  ] 
thirty-eight.  In  other  towns  , 
there  are  only  one  or  two.  cotton  m 
From  Danville,  Va..  to  At-  <"''*'*«:?:' 
lanta,  (ja.,  cotton  mills  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  are  others  throqgh 
out  the  cotton  belt.  Indeed,  the  Piedmont 
Plateau  has  become  one  of  the  groaft 
cotton  manufacturing  sections  in  the  worid. 
The  map  (Fig.  113)  shows  the  distribntkn 
of  these  mills  in  a  number  of  the  SouUien 
States. 

While  hundreds  of  Southern  cities  and 
towns  now  manufacture  cotton  cloth  and 
cotton-seed  oil,  Charlotte,  N.C,  Colum- 
bia, Grbentille,  and  Spabtanbubg, 
S.C,  and  Augusta,  Colijhbus,  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  lead  in  these  industries. 
What  cities  in  New  England  are  noted 
for  cotton  manufacture? 


The  following  facts  from  an  Alabama  cotton  mil] 
give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  output  of  these  milU. 
Thia  particular  mill  employs  600 
handa,  including  men,  women,  boys,  fl.^^^'^ 
and  girls,  and  pays  tbem  about 
92000  a  week  in  wagea.  Every  day  thla  mill  oon- 
Bumes  15  bales  of  cotton,  each  weighing  about  500 
pounds.  Since  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  land 
is  about  250  pounds,  you  can  eaailj  fi(u»  oat  haw 
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many  unB  of  cotton  are  called  for  in  one  year  by 
this  single  miU. 

In  this  mill,  as  in  many  others,  white  people  are 
employed  to  do  the  work.  While  man;  of  the  mills 
•re  in  the  cities,  others  are  in  the  country;   and 


Tlo.  IH.— Interior  of  a  cotton  mill  tn  tbe  Soiitb.  There  are  srores  nt 
machiaeB,  and  each  one  works  stesdll;  weavlug  the  cottou  fibec  lato 
cloth. 

there  villi^ea  have  spmng  up  near  the  mills.  Some 
of  these  new  Tillages  are  already  so  large  that  they 
have  their  own  schoolhouses  and  churches. 

In  the  early  days  the  cottoii  seeds  were 
bIowIj  picked  out  of  the  cottoii  by  hand, 
{()  Value  of  ^^^  then  thrown  away.  Whit- 
(A«  oo((on  ffin  ncy's  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  in  1793,  made  it  possible  for  one  laborer 
to  separate  as  much  as  a  thousand  pounds 
from  the  seed  in  the  same  time  that  five 
or  six  pounds  could  be  cleaned  by  hand. 
That,  of  course,  made  cotton  raising  far 
more  profitable,  and  led  the  planters  to 
cultivate  it  more  extensively. 

The  seeds  have  also  been  found  to  be  of 
value,  and  are  no  longer  thrown  away. 
(4)  Vahuof  They  are  made  into  coUimf- 
eatum  mtd  jeej  ^  which  is  used  in  mak- 
ing soap,  imitation  lard  and  butter,  and  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil.  There  are  from 
two  to  three  pounds  of  seed  to  one  pound 
of  cotton,  and  since,  on  the  average,  one 
acre  produces  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


of  cotton,  the  value  of  the  cotton  seed  from 
a  large  plantation  is  considerable.      The 
part  of  the  seed  that  is  left,  after  the  oil  is 
pressed  out,  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle,  and  a 
good    fertilizer.       Thus    the 
cotton    plant    now    produces 
two   valuable   substances   be* 
sides  the  cotton  liber. 

Some  of  the  other  articles 
manufactured  in  the  South 
have  already  been  j  other  manu- 
meutioned  ;  for  factual  la  tke 
example,  tobacco  ^*™'* 
(p.  77)  and  sugar  (p.  75). 
In  each  case  the  work  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  section 
from  which  the  raw  material 
comes.  Thus,  New  Orleans, 
near  the  sugar  plantations, 
has  large  sugar  refineries ; 
and  Raleioh,  Durham, 
Winston-Salem,  and  other 
cities  in  northern  North  Caro- 
lina, manufacture  tobacco. 
Key  West,  on  a  small  coral  key  south  of 
the  Florida  peninsula,  is  also  noted  for  its 
tobacco  factories.  It  is  so  near  Cuba  that  the 
Havana  tobacco,  so  much  prized  by  cigar 
smokers,  is  easily  obtained.  There  is  also 
cigar  manufacturing  at  Tampa.  Why  there? 
Besides  the  articles  mentioned,  the  South 
makes  a  great  variety  of  other  goods  from  the 
products  of  the  farm,  ranch,  forest,  and  mine. 


Flo.  lis.  — Cotton  oil  mill  at 
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With  so  many  raw  materials  and  eo  much 
manufacturing,  commerce  in  the  South  ie 
XraiuportA-  extensive, 
tlon  of  Eood*  There  are 
excellent  opportunities 
for  transportation  of 
goods  both  by  rail  and 
by  water.  While  some 
of  the  harbors  are  shal- 
low and  partly  closed  by 
sand  bars,  others  are  deep 
enough  for  large  ocean 
ships.  The  principal  sea- 
ports are  kept  open  by 
building  jetties,  and  by 
dredging  the  sand  away. 
Here,  as  in  the  North,  the 
government  spends  large 
sums  of  money  each  year 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Mississippi  River 
is  a  great  artery  of  trade 
(Fig.  117),  with  many 
navigable  branches;  and 
oh  the  Coastal  Plains 
there  are  numerous  short 
streams  navigable  for 
small  boats.  Railroads, 
also,  are  well  developed, 
connecting  all  important 
points  in  the  South  with 
one  another,  and  with 
other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  these  are 
some  of  the  leading  rail- 
ways of  the  country,  such 
as  the  Southern,  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville 
railways. 

The  greatest  of  all  the 
UadteBcen-  Southern 
tera  of  com-  cities  is 
merM  New  Orleans,  the  lai^eat  in 

1.  iTswOiieaDa  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
(1)  III  rize  and  States  south  of  St.  Louis,  with 
location  g^    population    of    over    three 

hundred  thousand.     New  Orleans  is  situ- 


ated at  the  gateway  to  the  most  prodnotm 
valley  in  North  America,  about  one  hundred 


Fio.  116. 


miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  map  (Fig.  116)  you  will  see  that 
an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  reaches  up  to  the  city,  and  that  New 
Orleans  is  located  at  the  place  where  the 
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river  &nd  lake  are  nearest  together.  At  I 
this  point  the  MiBsissippi  makes  a  great 
bend,  in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  which  | 


reached  from  New  Orleans  by  boat  (Fig. 
40}.  How  do  these  distances  compare  with 
those  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and 
to  Duluth  ?  Also,  how  far 
apartare  Pitts  bui^h  and  Kan- 
sas City  ?  Much  of  the 
country  between  these  cities 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Mississippi  or  some  of  its 
branches. 

There  is  now  a  plan  to  improve 
tlie  Misaiwippi  Rtver  bo  that  large 
I'oats  can  navigate  it  more  easily. 
Wheo  this  is  done,  the  port  of  New 
Urleuiswill  be  even  more  impor- 
tant as  a  shipping  point  for  the 
fertile  Mississippi  Vallej. 

Like  New  York,  New  Orleans  is 
connected  with  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  rail  as  well  as  by  water. 
The  Illinois  Central  Railway  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  Chicago,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river  for  much 
of  the  distance ;  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  reaches  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities;  and  the 
Southern  Railway  runs  from  Wash- 

ezplains  the  name,  Orescent  Oity,  commonly     ington  to  Atlanta,  with  connections  to  New  Orleans, 

ffiven  to  New  Orleans.  *"■*  "'^"<*  ^^^  Soutliern  Pacific  Railway  extends 

T'l.  I       _x-     1  i.  I     i.  J  f      ^L        westward,  across  Texas,  to  California.  I 

That  particular  spot  was  selected  for  the         m„^j,  '^^  j^e  land  on  which  New  Orleans  is  b«m 

site  or  the  city,  because  the  sailing  ships  of      b  frequently  below  the  level  of  the  river.     In  fact, 

two  centuries  ago  could  reach 

it  by  crossing  the  lake,  while 

they  could  not  sail  a  hundred 

miles  up  the  river  without 

great  difficnlty.     On  account 

of  the  shallow  water,  the  laige 

ocean  steamers   now   in   use 

cannot   enter   the   lake,   but 

they  can  reach  the  city  by 

the  river  route. 

When  we  recall  the  advan- 

t^^s  of   New  York's  water 

0)  lu  interior    Connection  with 

tonneetiant  by      the     West,     We 

^tiAi^  and  rail    ^^  readily  un- 
derstand the  growth  of  New 
Orleans.     Pittsburgh  on  the 
Ohio,    St.    Paul    on    the    Mississippi,    and  I  from  Hemphis  southward,  a  large  part  of  the  land 
Kftnmn   CiW  on  the    Missouri,  f*,^  all    be  I  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  low  flood  plain, 
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■preftding  out  for  many  milea,  ftud  often  thieataned 
with  floods.    The  mighty  river,  receiving  tributaries 

from  regioiig  thousAnds  of  miles 
(8)  D^ftcultiii  apart,  is  oiiarged  with  yellow  mud, 
H^  '''■<=''  graduttUy  Binka  to  the  bottom 

u  the  current  becomea  slower  toward 
the  mouth.     This  has  built  up  the  bed  of  the  river, 


midwinter   weather   is    rarely  colder  thu 

the  early  autumn  ot  the  North.  Whit 
must  be  the  effect  of  this  climate  upon  the 
style  of  bouses  ?  Also  upon  the  presence 
of  birds,  flowers,  and  fruits  in  winter  ? 


—  A  new  or  Atlanta. 


and  day,  to  check  the  sligbteat  leak.  A  hole  made 
by  even  a  crawfish  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
structive flood. 

Because  the  land  near  the  river  b  so  low,  the 
soil  on  which  Iv'ew  Orleans  stands  is  very  damp. 
Indeed,  in  digging  foundations  for  buildings, 
water  is  reached  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face. On  that  account  it  has  been  difficult  to  pro- 
vide proper  drainage.  A  system  of  drainage  and 
sewerage  has,  however,  been  established  at  great 
expense. 

New  Orleans  once  belonged  to  France 
(p.  25),  and  one  person  in  six  in  the  city 
(4)  Piople,  and  ^  ^^  French  stock.  French 
tlimauo/Vtt  is  still  spokou  bj  some  of 
***!'  these. 

Froflt  seldom  reaches  this  city,  and  the 


phis  is  a  noted  river  port,  and  one  of  the 
great  cotton  centers  and  lumber  markets  of 
the  South. 

Atlanta  (Fig.  119),  the  "  Gate  City,"  is 
one  of  the  few  lai^e  cities  not  located  upon 
a  water  route.  Northeast  of  it,  for  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is  no 
easy  pass  across  the  mountains,  and  until 
1880,  in  all  that  distance  no  railway  crossed 
the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Near  Atlanta, 
however,  there  is  a  good  route;  and  raU- 
ways  reaching  westward  from  the  CaroUnas, 
or  northern  Geoi^a,  come  together  here^ 
making  Atlanta  a  great  railway  center. 

Owing  to  its  favorable  situation  as  a  rail< 
way  sh^pr)ir.g  point,  Atlanta  Is  the  leading 
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interior  vrholesale  market  of  the  South  ;  I 
and  it  BurpasBes  all  Southern  cities  in  the  i 
number  and  varietj  of  its  manufactures.  | 


Fio.  I'JO.  —  Uoccaaln  Bend  Id  the  Tennessee  River,  u  ft 
MountatD.  Chattaoooga  is  aitnatad  on  the  river  bank 
tbe  middle  of  the  picture. 

AmoDg  ite  factories  are  lumber,  cotton,  and 
iron  mills.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  prc^res- 
sive  cities  in  the  country,  and,  like  other 
Southern  cities,  is  a  busy  center. 

If  we  recall  the  roughness 
of  the  plateau  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  we  can  under- 
stand the  reason 


tributing  point  for  supplies  to  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  farms.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  educational  centers  of  the  South, 
having  Vanderbilt  University 
and  the  Geoi^  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers.  There 
are  several  other  well-known 
univerBities  in  the  South,  and 
each  state  supports  a  state 
university.  Many  of  these 
take  a  high  rank  among  the 
universities  of  the  country. 

The  coast  cities  are  chiefly 
eng^^  in  shipping  cotton 
and  lumber,  and  ,   seaporti 
most     of     them  east  of  the 
are  located  near  "^"iPP» 

the  mouths  of  rivers,  so  that 
n  from  Lookuut       .,  ,  ,       ,  ,  . 

«t  to  Lbe  right  ol  theBe  goods  may  be  brought 
to  them  by  water  as  well  as 
by  rail.  In  them,  also,  there 
is  important  manufacturing,  especially  of 
cotton  goods  and  lumber.  Two  of  the 
best-known  seaports  are  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  both  long  noted  as  shipping 


of  Chatta- 
nooga. It  is  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  (Fig.  120),  at  a 
point  which  makes  it  a  gate- 
way somewhat  like  Atlanta. 
There  is  much  manufacturing 
here,  especially  of  articles 
made  of  iron  and  wood. 
Another  busy  manufacturing 
city,  near  by,  is  Knoxville, 
which  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  Chattanooga. 

Nashvillb,  the  capital  of      _ 
Tennessee,  has  sawmills,  fur- 
niture   factories,    and    flour 
fflills.     There  are  more  than  six  hundred 
factories  in  this  city.     Being  in  the  midst 
of  a  splendid  farming  country,  it  is  a  dis- 


'  points  for  cotton  (Fig.  121),  lumber,  and 
other  goods.  Charleston  is  a  leading 
lumber  port  of  the  South.     Mobile,  on 
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Mobile  Bay,  ia  another  important  Southern 
port. 

Ia  Florida  ai-e  Tampa  and  Pensacola, 
both  with  excellent  harbors,  and  both  rap- 
idly growing.  Besides  its  cigar  manufac- 
turing (p.  83),  Tampa  baa  a  growing  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  important  railways,  and  is  the  nearest 
port  in  the  country  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Owing  to  this  canal  the  trade  of  both  Pen- 
sacola and  Tampa  has  already 
greatly  increased. 

Since  so  much  cotton  is 
shipped  away,  there  has  been 
e.  otbTdti..  "eed  of  a  large 
oftheBLuii-      number  of  ship- 


while  an  important  line  reaches  southward 
into  Mexico.  Much  of  the  land  along  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers,  and  some 
other  streams,  is  irrigated  ;  but  in  most  of 
the  western  part  of  Texas  the  chief  indus- 
try is  cattle  raising,  in  which  Texas  ia  the 
leading  state  of  the  Union. 

East  of  the  arid  and  aemiarid  plateau, 
most  of  the  crops  of  the  Southern  States 
grow  in  great  abundance.     Rice  and  sngu 
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ping       points. 


Fio.  122.  —  Th«  Alamo,  ■ 


Therefore,  besides  the  cities 
already  named,  moat  of  which 
are  extensively  engaged  in 
cotton  shipping,  we  iind  the 
cotton  ports  of  Vicksburg, 
Natchez, and  Baton  Rouoe, 
on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Sbrevbport  and  Little 
Rock  on  tributaries  to  that 
river, 

Texas  is  the  largest  state  in 
the  Union.     It  is  even  lai^er 

«.  citi»iD  *1'*°  *"  ^^^ 
l«zu  thirteen      states 

(1)  sizeo/thit  included  in  New  England  and 
*""*  the    Middle    Atlantic   States, 

and  has  a  greater  area  than  either  France 
or  Germany.  At  one  time  it  was  a  separate 
country,  having  won  its  independence  from 
Mexico  in  18-36,  But  it  desired  later  to 
enter  our  Union,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
state  in  1845. 

Throughout  the  arid  western  section 
there  are  no  cities  and  few  large  towns, 
(8)  Smailne$i  except  in  the  extreme  western 
o/tht  papilla-  corner  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
tionm(Aeu«(    ^i,g,.g    j.j_    p^^^    j^    located. 

The  Spanish  word  "  El  Paso  "  means  "  the 
pass,"  for  this  city  is  situated  at  a  pass  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  which  the 
Southern  Paoifio  Railway  extends  westward, 


cane  flourish  on  the  Coastal  m  ^govreeiia 
Plain,  and  forests  are  exten-  theeati.iinimu 
sive.  On  the  higher  plains,  <*««*'*«'» 
just  west  of  these  lowlands,  the  warm  cli- 
mate and  fertile  soil  are  especially  favorable 
to  cotton.  Texas  leads  all  the  states  in  the 
production  of  this  valuable  crop.  What 
important  minerals  are  found  in  Texas,  and 
in  what  parts  of  the  state  (pp.  79,  80)? 

Naturally,  since  so  many  raw  materials 
are  produced  in  the  eastern  half  of  this 
state,  large  cities  are  located  there.  Two  of 
them  are  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  —  both 
shipping  points,  the  former  for  cotton,  the 
latter  for  cattle  from  the  plains  of  the 
West.  Dallas  is  alao  a  busy  mannfactanng 
center.     Austin,  the  capital,  ia  oo  the  Col- 
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orado  River,  and  San  Antonio,  where  the 
historic  Alamo  (Fig.  122)  is  located,  liea 
farther  southweBt. 

Two  other  important  cities  are  Houbton, 
near  the  coast,  and  Galveston,  the  princi- 
pal seaport  west  of  New  Orleans.  Immense 
quantities  of  cotton  and  other  products  are 


men,  the  Indians  were  placed  on  lands  re- 
served for  them  in  different  places.  These 
reserved  sections  were  called  Indian  reier- 
vationt,  and  at  one  time  nearly  all  the  area 
at  present  included  in  the  state  of  OklA- 
homa  was  given  over  to  the  Indians.  1 
was  then  called  Indian  Territory. 

As  our  country  be- 
came more  and  more 
settled,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  great  resources, 
the  white  men  desired 
this  land  also.  One 
strong  reason  for  taking 
it  from  the  Indians  was 
that  they  did  so  httle 
to  develop  it.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1890,  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Indian 
m  open  to  white  settlers, 
and  called  Oklahoma.  People  rushed  in 
there,  by  thousands,  to  secure  the  free 
farms  that  the  government  offered,  and 
the  region  was  rapidly  settled  (Figs,  123 
and  124}.  Then  people  asked  that  the  two 
divisions,  the  Territory  of  Oklahoraa  in 
the  west  and  Indian  Territory  in  the  east, 
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shipped  from  Galveston.  It  is  also  a  port 
of  outlet  for  goods  from  the  Far  West. 
Railroads  from  the  north  and  west  cross 
Texas  to  CralveBton  and  other  Gutf  ports  ; 
and  railway  lines  likewise  cross  the  state  to 
Mexico  and  California. 

No  one  of  the  cities  of  Texas  is  yet  of 
great  size,  since  manufacturing  is  not  ex- 
tensively developed. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States,  there 
is  much  recent  advance 
in  manufacturing. 

All  of  our  states,  ex- 
cept the  thirteen  orig- 
inal states,  were  once 
territories,  occupied  by 
7.  MUhoaa      Indians. 

a)  Iti  Aittorg      Astheybe-      Fio.  1M.  — ATlewof  a  part  of  OklihomaClty  in  1908.    Compare  this  wit*  F1  gore 
came  settled  they  were,  123.    Almost  aa  striking  growth  woold  be  sbowa  by  ft  photognpb  taken  ten 

one  b;  one,  admitted  to 


years  latei 

the  Union  as  stat«s.  One  of  the  last  states 
to  be  admitted  was  Oklahoma,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  special  interest.  Not  many 
years  ago  Oklahoma  was  occupied  by  Indians 
alone.  As  the  red  men  in  various  parts  of 
our  country  were  conquered,  and  the  land 
that  they  oooupied  became  needed  by  white 


be  admitted  into  our  Union  as  one  state. 
This  was  granted,  and  in  1907  the  new 
state  was  admitted  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma,  like  Texas,  is  largely  a  plain  ; 
but  in  the  east  there  are  low, 
forest-covered  mountains,  con' 
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taining  coal,  iron,  and  other  valuable  min- 
erals. In  the  extreme  west  the  climate  is 
more  arid,  and  grazing  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry ;  but  in  most  of  the  state  the  plains 
are  splendidly  fitted  for  agriculture.  Many 
farm  crops  are  produced,  the  leading  ones 
being  corn  and  other  grains  in  the  north, 
and  cotton  in  the  south. 

Although  the  state  is  so  new,  there  has 
already  been  great  development  of  agricul- 
«.  _  ture,  lumbering,  and  mining, 

much  greater  advance  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  progress  in  manufacturing  is  indicated 
by  the  number  and  size  of  cities  and  towns 
that  have  already  sprung  up.  The  largest 
is  the  capital,  Oklahoma  City,  but  Tul8a, 
Mdskoqeb,  Shawnee,  Chickasha,  and 
Gdxhbie  are  also  large  and  growing  cities. 

1.  How  are  the  aurface  features  of  the  Dortbeaat- 
ern  portion  of  these  states  aimilar  to  those  farther 
_    .  north  7    2.  To  what  extent  u  the 

P"^^  Burface  of  the  Southern  SUteo  level  7 

^  8.    What  mountains  are  found  there, 

besides  the  Appalachians  7  4.  Whatisthecharacter 
of  the  cout?  5.  Describe  the  climate.  6.  What 
ia  the  rank  of  the  South  in  the  lumbering  industry? 
7.  Name  the  kiude  of  trees  found  there,  and  tell  how 
the  lumbering  ia  carried  on.  8.  What  about  fish- 
ing 7  9.  To  what  extent  is  agriculture  important  7 
10.  Why  was  slave  labor  needed  on  the  cotton 
plantations  7  11.  Tell  about  the  amount  of  cotton 
produced,  and  the  climate  it  requires.  12.  How 
is  the  cotton  raised  and  marketed  7  13.  What 
plants  produce  sugar?  11.  Where  is  sugar  cane 
grown,  and  how  is  it  cultivated  7  15.  How  is  sugar 
obtained  from  the  cane?  16.  What  about  the  im- 
portance of  rice  as  a  food?  Why  may  we  expect 
that  more  wilt  be  raised  in  the  future  ?  17.  How 
isitcultivatedandpreparedformarbet?  18.  Where 
is  tobacco  produced  in  the  South  ?  19.  What  can 
you  tell  about  fruit  and  vegetable  raising  here  ? 
20.  Whatotherfarmproducteareraised?  21.  Where 
is  ranching  important?  Why?  22.  Where  are  coal 
and  iron  ore  found?  23.  Oilandgaa?  24.  What 
about  building  atones  and  clays  in  the  South  ? 
25,  Phoaphatea?  26.  What  other  mineral  producta 
are  important  ?  27.  How  has  manufacturing  in  the 
South  advanced  mnoethe  Civil  War?  28.  What  goods 
are  manufactured  from  products  of  the  forests  ?  29. 
Name  the  principal  cities  eng^ed  in  that  work.  30. 
What  cities  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel 
goods?    31.  What  is  the  extent  of  cotton  manu- 


facturing? 82.  Name  the  ehlef  cotton  i 
tnring  cities.  83.  Explain  the  value  of  the  cotton 
gin.  84.  Of  what  value  are  the  cotton  seoda? 
3fi.  What  other  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  the 
Sonth?  86.  What  conveniences  has  the  South  for  the 
transportation  of  goodaf  37.  Tell  about  the  mse  and 
location  of  New  Orleans.  88.  What  oonnacliana 
by  wat«r  and  rail  has  it  with  the  interico'  of  onr 
continent?  39.  What  difficulties  are  caused  by  the 
Mississippi  River?  40.  Tell  about  the  people  in 
New  Orleans.  What  about  the  climate  there? 
41.  State  the  important  facts  about  Memphis  and 
Atlanta.  42.  About  Nashville,  Kuoxville,  and 
Chattanooga.  43.  Locate  and  give  the  principal 
facts  about  the  coaat  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
other  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  44.  What 
about  the  size  of  Texas  7  45.  Why  isthepopulatic« 
ao  small  in  the  western  part?  46.  What  are  the 
resources  in  its  eastern  part,  and  the  chief  cities 
there?  47.  Give  a  brief  history  of  OUaboma. 
is.  What  are  its  resources?  49.  Name  and  locate 
its  chief  cities. 

North  Carolina  (N.C.).     1.  Which  part  u  mtma- 
tainous?    Name  and  locate  tite  highe^  peak  east  ot 
the  Missisdppi  River.    2.  What  are  p^j^     -. 
the  surface  teatureeof  this  state?    3.   j.        ^    s^^a 
Which  cities  are  mentioned  in  tiiis  ' 

text?  Whereiseacfa?  For  what  iseach  important? 
4.  What  capes  do  you  find  on  the  coast?  5.  What 
are  the  leading  industries  7  (See  Figs.  249  to  278.) 
0.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  tjiis  state,  like  tiiat  ot 
Maine.    Do  the  same  later  for  each  of  the  other 

reniwMM  (Tenn.).  7.  Where  are  the  monntainaf 
The  plains?  8.  Name  two  cities  among  the  monn- 
tains.  For  what  is  each  important?  9.  State  £m^ 
about  two  other  cities  in  Tennessee.  10.  Which 
city  is  the  largest?  (See  table,  Appendix,  p.  414.) 
11.  Whatlai^  rivers  drain  the  state?  12.  What 
are  the  leading  industries  in  this  atate? 

South  Carolina  (S.C).  13.  Describe  the  snrfaoe 
features  of  the  state.  14.  What  are  Hie  principal 
industries?  15.  What  city  is  on  the  Fall  Line? 
On  the  seacoast?  For  what  is  each  important? 
18.   Which  city  is  largest  7 

Georgia  (Ga.).  17.  Where  are  the  moontainsl 
18.  The  plaina?  IS.  What  are  the  indostiieaT 
20.  Trace  the  Fall  Line  across  the  state  (Fig.  66). 
What  cities  are  on  it?  21.  Whyis  Atlanta  sitnated 
where  it  is?  22.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with 
the  largest  city  in  each  of  the  three  gUtea  just  m«n> 
tioned  7  23.  How  does  it  compare  in  nze  with  New 
Orleana  Buffalo,  and  Providence?  24.  Name  tha 
two  seaports.     What  do  they  ship  ? 

Florida  (Fla.).  26.  What  abont  the  relief  of 
this  state?  38.  Explain  the  irregular  aouthem 
coast  and  the  Florida  Keys.  27.  Describe  tha 
climate.    How    does    this    infloenoe     the    ciopa? 
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28.  What  Florida  cities  are  mentioned,  and  how  is 
each  importiuit?  Locate  each.  29.  What  mineral 
product  comes  from  Florida? 

Alabama  (Ala.).  30.  Trace  the  Fall  Hue  across 
this  state.  What  cities  are  sitnated  on  it? 
SJ.  Where  is  Mobile?  How  is  it  important 7 
82.  Describe  the  location  and  industries  of  Bir- 
mingham. 33.  What  crops  are  raised  in  AlabamA? 
84.  What  cities  are  engaged  in  manufactaring 
cotton?  85.  In  lumber  manufacturing?  36.  Com- 
pare Mobile  in  size  with  Atlanta  and  Birmingham. 

Uanuippi  (Miss.).  37.  Why  is  there  no  city  on 
the  coast  ?  88.  In  what  way  can  the  products  of  the 
state  be  shipped  by  water?  39.  From  what  cities? 
40.  What  are  the  products?  41.  Why  no  mining? 
42.  What  about  the  extent  of  cotton  nusing  in  this 
state  (Figs.  2&3,  2M)  ? 

Lovmana  (La.).  43.  State  the  reasons  for  the 
great  importance  of  New  Orleans.  44.  Why  has 
it  a  better  location  than  Mobile  or  Charleston? 
45.  Compare  it  in  size  with  those  cities.  40.  With 
Boston  and  Baltimore.  47.  What  large  tributary 
enters  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana?  48.  What 
crops  are  raised  in  Louisiana?  Why  there?  4S.  Tell 
how  the  delta  is  caused  to  grow  (p.  0). 

Arkamat  (Ark.).  50.  What  large  river  enters 
the  Misussippi  in  this  state?  51.  There  is  much 
forest  in  Arkansas;  what  kinds  (Fig.  265)  ?  62.  Is 
Arkansas  in  the  cotton  belt?  (See  Fig.  253.) 
53.  The  capital  is  the  largest  city.  Compare  it  in 
mze  with  Memphis.  Why  is  it  less  favorably  sitn- 
ated than  that  city? 

Texia  (Tex.).  54.  Where  are  tbe  mountains? 
66.  Wherearetheforeata?  Whythere?  58.  What 
are  the  industries  on  tbe  western  plains?  57.  What 
city  lies  in  the  western  port?  Why  there? 
68.  What  are  the  industries  in  eastern  Texas? 
6S.  What  cities  are  in  eastern  Texas?  60.  For 
what  is  Galveston  noted?  61.  Compare  it  in  size 
with  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  62.  Texas  is 
how  many  times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island?  (For 
area,  see  table  in  Appendix,  p.  413.)  As  Pennsyl- 
vania? 63.  Add  together  the  areas  of  all  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States^  and  compare 
the  total  with  the  area  of  Texas.  64.  Compare 
the  population  of  Texas  with  that  of  Uasaachnsetts. 
(See  Appendix,  p.  413.) 

Oklahoma  (Okla.).  05.  What  has  been  the  history 
of  this  stAle  ?  66.  What  about  the  climate  of  the 
western  part?  67.  What  crops  are  raised  in  the 
northern  part?  In  the  southern  part?  08.  Into 
what  river  does  the  state  drain  ?  69.  Name  and 
locate  the  chief  cities. 

70.  Which  is  the  smallest  of  the  Southern  States  ? 
«._      ,  -, ,       71.  Compare   it  with   Pennsylvania 

JJ^^u'^^'"'^**""***"""'*^  ="«"«■    72.  State 

the  principal  industries  of  the  South. 

73.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  that  they  are  so  dif- 


ferent from  those  of  the  North?  74.  Kama  the 
principal  cities  on  the  Fall  Line,  and  explain  the 
importance  of  each. 

-  1.  Show  several  ways  in  which  New  England  and 
the  Southern  States  are  dependent  on  eonh  other. 
2.  What  effect  did  our  Civil  War  g-p.^^-. 
have  on  the  cotton  manufacturing  of  8B«««m» 
England?  3.  Near  what  places  were  some  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  war  fought?  4.  What  other  in- 
ventions may  well  be  compared  with  tbe  cotton  gin 
in  importance?  5.  About  how  much  sugar  does 
your  family  use  each  year?  6.  What  reasons  can 
you  give  for  expecting  the  cotton  mills  in  New  Eng- 
land to  prove  less  profitable,  now  that  the  South  i^ 
developing  such  mills?  7.  Find  out  how  much 
nearer  it  is  from  Chicago  to  the  Panama  Canal  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  than  by  way  of  New  York. 
What  effect  will  this  probably  have  on  New  Orleans? 
8.  Through  what  waters  would  a  boat  go  from  New 
Orleans  to  Kansas  City?  To  Pittsburgh?  To 
Chici^o?  To  San  Francisco?  0.  Make  a  drawing 
of  these  states,  including  the  principal  rivers  and 
cities.    Locate  the  capitals. 

5.  Central  States 

1.  Name  tbe  large  rivers  of  this  group.  2.  Draw 
a  sketch  map  showing  them.  3.  Into  what  ocean 
does  the  Red  lUver  of  the  North  Ht„». 

flow?  4.  Sketch  the  five  Great"''''""' 
Lakes.  6.  Locate  upon  each  of  these  sketches  the 
cities  printed  in  large  type.  6.  Are  any  of  the  very 
large  cities  in  these  states  not  situated  on  rivers  or 
lakes?  7.  How  far  did  the  glacier  advance  in  these 
states  (Fig.  18)  ?  8.  In  what  ways  must  the  Great 
Lakes  have  influenced  the  development  of  this  re- 
gion? 9.  Where  are  mountains  found  in  these 
states?  10.  What  does  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  rivers  tell  about  tbe  rainfall? 

A  little  over  a  hundred  yeara  ago,  when 
the  pioneers  had  pushed  across  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  into  Ohio  and  snface 
Kentucky,theyweregladdened  featoies 
by  the  sight  of  immense  tracts  1.  Bztmt  of 
of  level  Und  (Fig.  127).     For  i'"!  ""^ 
hundreds  of  miles  the  plains  slope  gently 
toward  tha  Mississippi;   and  beyond  that 
river,  they  slowly  rise  again,  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  to  the  very  baae  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

In  western  South  Dakota  and  in  soutbeni 
Missouri,  low  mountains  rise  above  the 
plains.  There  is  a  hilly  region  around  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Miohigan, 
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Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota ;  and  in  eastern 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  there  is  also  hilly  land, 
for  the  Appalachian  Plateau  extends  into 
these  states.  With  the  exception  of  these 
small  areas  of  mountains  and  hilly  lands, 
most  of  the  region  is  a  vast  level  tract,  quite 


remove  the  trees  from  a  single  acre,  and  to 
drag  away  or  bury  the  bowlders.  On  the 
prairies  (p.  19}  of  the  Central  States,  how- 
ever,  such  labor  was  unnecessary,  for  there 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
covered  with  grass  (Fig.  127). 


—  Relisf  map  at  the  Ceatral  SlateB. 


unlike  the  liilly  and  mountainous  country 
farther  east.  What  are  the  names  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Central  States? 

The  hearts  of  the  pioneers  were  gladdened 
not  only  because  the  land  was  level,  but  be- 
B.  AbMDMof  cause  a  large  part  of  it  was 
tt«M  uti  free  from  forests  and  bowlders. 

b«wld«n  Jq  many  sections  of  New  Eng- 

land weeks  of  hard  '.abor  were  required  to 


Being  so  far  from  the  coast,  this  region  ia 
not  influenced  by  sea  breezes,  as  are  soma 

of    our    states.     Florida,    for  „,     , 
,       ,    .  ,  ClUuta 

example,    being     nearly    sur- 
rounded   by    water,    receives  tiire,  with  ra«- 
breezes   from   the   ocean   that  •omforthe 
greatly    temper    the    heat  of  •"*™°" 
summer.     Similar    breezes   greatly   temper 
the  cold  in  winter,  for  the  ocean  does  not 
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become  bo  cold  as  the  land.  Thus  water 
makes  the  temperatures  of  the  two  seasons 
more  nearly  equal,  or  equaluet  it.  For  that 
reason  such  a  climate  is  said  to  be  eqaahle. 
Because  the  Central  States  are  so  far 
from  the  ocean,  the  summers  are  very 
warm,  while  the  winters  are  very  cold.  It 
is  often  as  hot  there  in  summer  as  it  is  in 
the  Southern  States ;  but  in  winter  the 
coldest  part  of  our  country  is  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Such  a  climate, 
with  hot  summers  and  cold  winters,  is  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  continents  and  is, 
therefore,  called  a  continental  climate.     It 


have  ample  rain  for  farming,  as  is  indicated 
by  their  many  rivers.  This  rain  is  brought 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  by  the  winds  which  every  few  days 
blow  from  the  south  and  east. 

From  eastern  Ohio  to  western  Nebraska, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  agriculture  is  a  very  Apicnlture 
important   industry.     Indeed,  east  of  the 
millions  of  persons  in  Europe  arid  Unda 
and  in  our  coast  cities  look  to  !■  itiimpo*. 
the  Mississippi  Valley  for  their  ^°" 
bread,  meat,  and  other  food,  as  they  look  to 
the  South  for  cotton. 


ia  also  said  to  be  extnme,  in  distinction 
from  a  climate  that  is  equable. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  such  large  bodies 
of  water  that  they  influence  the  climate 
near  them  much  as  the  ocean  does,  only  to 
a  less  degree.  Thus  the  climate  is  cooler 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  along  the 
shores  of  the  lakes,  than  at  a  distance  from 
them. 

Since  these  states  are  so  far  from  the  ocean 
one  might  suppose  that  they  would  receive 
2  Tk«f*i]«f  little  rain.  This  is  true  of  the 
niB,  with  western   part  of  Kansas,  Ke- 

"■*■•  braska,  and  the  two  Dakotas, 

where  the  climate  is  arid.  The  reason  for 
this  arid  climate  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  7).  With  the  exception  of  the 
western  border,  however,  the  Central  States 


The  farms  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  a 
few    acres   to   several    thousand,   but    the 
majority   contain  from  80   to  j   Afumln 
160  acres.     In  the  main,  they  c«atni  Ou« 
resemble  the  one  in  Ohio  that  (ij  TKahmtm 
is    here    described.     On   this  andutmr- 
Ohio  farm  of  160  acres,  is  a  '™™«"ff' 
house  in  which  the  family  lives,  with  a  bam 
near  by  for  horses,  milch  cows,  and  hay, 
and  with  sheds  near  it  for  storing  grain  and 
farming  implements. 

A  windmill  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
keeps  the  milk  house  well  supplied  with 
cold  water,  and  also  fills  the  water  troughs 
in  the  barnyard.  Near  the  house  is  an 
orchard  (Fig.  129)  of  apple,  peach,  and  pear 
trees,  with  a  few  rows  of  berry  bushes  in  one 
part,  and  a  chicken  house  in  another  (Fig. 
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128).     Here  enoagh  chickens  are  raised  to 

supply  some  meat,  and  all  the  eggs  that  are 

needed,  with  some  to  sell.     On  one  side  of 

the  front  yard  are  &  few  beehives,  and  back 

of  them,  between  the  orchard 

and  the  barn,  is  a  garden  of 

vegetables.       Still    back    of 

that  are  several  pigpens,  in 

which  hogs  are  fattened  for 

home  use,  and   also  for  the 

market. 

Farther  away  from  the 
house  are  fields  in  which  there 
,-,  7,.fl.M.  are  at  least  three 
and  what  xa  or  four  different 
itme  with  tkeir  kinds  of  CFOpS. 
'"'^  Every  farmer  in 

that  vicinity  expects  to  raise 
corn,  —  perhaps    sixty    acres 
of  it,  —  some  grass  for  graz- 
ing and  for  hay,  and  wheat  ?"•. 
or  some  other  kind  of  grain. 

After  these  crops  are  harvested,  they  are 
either  sold  or  fed  to  stock  —  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  or  sheep  —  upon  the  farm.  The  lat- 
ter plan  is  often  followed,  chiefly  because  it 


the  farm,  which  not  only  supply  the  famil; 
with  fresh  milk  and  butter,  but  furnish  some 
cream  or  butter  to  sell. 

Since  there  are  usually  only  a  few  hooM 


Tm.  13B.  —  A  burner  uid  his  fkmily  in  the  orcbkrd  ne 

pays  better  to  fatten  stock  and  sell  it,  than 
to  sell  the  crops  themselves.  There  are 
generally  two  or  three  good  milch  cows  on 


8.  —  A.  farmer  te«dtDg  hU  chickeai  and  tarke^. 

in  sight  of  a  farmhouse,  and  no  store  or  poat 
office  within  a  number  of  miles,  (» cbmactmik 
the  farmer  and  his  family  may  neighbon 
not  meet  with  other  persons  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  although  Uiey 
often  see  friends  driving  by. 
In  the  busiest  season,  from 
spring   till   fall,   they  make 
few   trips   to   town.      How- 
ever, they  have  a  telephone 
by  which  they  can  talk  with 
neighbors,  and  with  friends 
and  merchants  in  town,  while 
the  postman  brings  the  mail 
to  their  doors. 

Some  persons  would  not 
care  for  such  a  life  as  this, 
because  it  is  too  (4)  jMracHtut 
lonesome,  and  "fitehaiv* 
there  is  too  much  hard  work 
connected  with  it.  But  this 
r  Uis  boDM.  farmer  enjoys  it  greatly,  be- 

cause he  likes  to  take  care  of 
his  stock,  to  work  in  the  soil,  and  to  wateh 
his  crops  grow.  In  addition,  he  is  able  to 
raise  most  of  his  own  food,  and  his  wbd* 
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Fia.  130.  —  Atsrmer  entUng  aod  binding  wheat  in  the  harreK  seaaon. 


life    is  more    independent    than    that    of 
persons  in  a  town  or  city. 

Some  of  our  greatest  men  have  come 
from  farms.     Can  you  name  two  Presidents 
who  spent  their  childho-^  ""  '='••>"  "'  ♦■^"> 
Central  States  ?     Wher 
What  can  you  tell  abou 

Com  (Fig.  131)  is 
of  the  states  of  the  t 

,  ..J, have  alrea( 

ai  naiM  important 

(1)  XitUnt  (o  South.  ] 
whuAitu  Central  St 
"^''  that    we 

greatest  amount.     The 
the    country    (Fig.    24 
from  Ohio  to  central  1 
Nebraska,  with  smaller 
titles  raised  to  the  north, 
east,  and  west  of 
Farmers  within  this  t 
asually  expect  to  dev 
from  one   third   to   oi 
half    of    their    land    i 
corn;  therefore,  in 
traveling      across 
these  states  in  sum- 
mer, one  sees  corn- 
fields in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  M«d  is  planted  in  rowe  in  tbe  sprin^rae. 
Soon  the  little  rtalka  appear  above  gionnd,  growing 
n^ad^  during  the  hot  summer  months,  nntil  they 


reach  a  height  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  (Fig.  182). 
In  order  to  keep  tjie  aoil  loose,  and  kill  the  weeda, 
the    ground   between    the  rows  ia 
plowed    when  the  corn   ia  young;   WBoaUi* 
but  as  it  grows  higher,  the  shade  of  ^^^^ 
ih.    ia.»<>  "-itecta      tite 

l^h  drought  and  weeds, 
d  usuallj  presents  the  moat 
beautiful  appearance  in 
July,  when  the  corn  "  tas- 
sels out  "(Fig.  182).  The 
plants  then  entirely  hide 
the  ground  from  view, 
and  the  rich  green  stallc^ 
with  their  long,  slender 
leaves,  bend  to  the  breetes 
in  the  moat  graceful 
manner. 

If  the  stalk  is  to  be 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle 
in  winter,  it  is  cut  before 
frost,  when  the  kernels  on 
the  cob  are  still  some- 
what soft  and  milky.  If 
left  until  after  frost,  the 
grain  hardens,  and  then 
the  harvest  season  begins. 
Men  drive  into  the  fields 
in  wagons  and  tear  the 
husks  from  the  ear,  spend- 
ing day  after  day  at  that 
kind  of  work. 

Corn    is  put  to 

,  the  one  on  the  left  with  the nj     t, 

le  kernel,  of  com  on  me  coh.    ""^J     "8*8.        Much 

that     ■ 
raised    is    fed   to   cattle   and 
hoga,  as   already   stated.      Some   ia  made 
I  into  hominy  and  breakfast  foods,  or  into 


(S)  lU  VI 
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com  meal.  Starch  is  another  product,  and 
a  very  extensive  use  of  the  grain  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  in  diitilleriet. 
There  are  many  distilleries  in  St.  Louis 
and  other  cities  within  the  com  belt. 
Pboria,  in  central  Illinois,  is 
another  great  center  for  dis- 
tilleries. 

Wheat,  like  corn,  ia  produced 
in  all  the  Central  States,  aa  well 
4.  wiiMt  ^^   '^   other  parts 

(1)  Exitntof  of  the  country 
*(*j)poduo(ion  (Fig.  251).  It  is 
an  especially  important  product 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Indi- 
ana; but  the  section  which  at 
present  is  most  noted  for  wheat 
is  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North  (Fig.  133).  In  this 
valley  there  is  a  broad,  level 
plain,  including  western  Min- 
nesota, eastern  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  a  portion  of  Mani- 
toba, which  is  one  of  the  finest  tia.  i32.— viewina 
wheat  regions  in  the  world.  ° 


which  wu  Urger  than  kll  the  Great  Lftkes  pot  to- 
gether. Wheu  the  ice  melted  away  entirely  from 
the  valley,  the  Red  River  was  once  more  able  to  flow 
northward,  and  then  the  great  lake  diaappeued. 
The  soil  of  the  wheat  region  ia  the  aediment  that 
was  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  this  ancient  lake. 


One  of  the  reaaonH  for  the  fertility  of  this  seclion 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  the  Great  Glacier  ^aa 
meUing  away.  The  ice  then 
stretclied  acroaa  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River,  which  flows  northward 
into  the  Arctic.  This  ice  dam  pre- 
vented the  river  from  flowing 
that  direction,  and  forced  it  to  seek  an  outlet 
aonthward.    A    brood     lake    waa     thus    formed, 


<8)  Whv  txlen- 
tively  ffrovin  tr, 
tha  Std  River 
Valley 


The  land  here  is  almost  as  level  as  the  sarfaoe  of 
the  sea ;  it  ia  so  level,  in  fact,  that  after  a  rain  th« 
water  staiidj  in  sheets  on  the  fields.  It  ia  necesaarj 
to  elevate  the  roads  a  foot  or  more  above  the  aor- 
rounding  land  and  to  make  ditches  on  either  side; 
otherwise  the  roads  would  be  muddy  much  of  ths 
time.  In  every  direclioii  there  is  nothing  to  break 
the  view  eicept  a  farmhouse  every  half  mile  or  so^ 
with  a  few  trees  around  it    Over  this  open  plain 


Fio.  133.  —  Breaking  ground  toi  wheat  in  the  Red  River  Valley  ot  the  Hoi 


i^oot^le 
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the  wind  sweeps  with  terrific  force,  somewhat  u 
upon  the  ocean :  and  in  winter  fierce,  blinding  snow 
(qnalls,  or  blaarrds,  are  not  uncommon. 

Upon  this  plain  one  may  ride  on  the 
train  northward  toward  Winnipeg  all  day 
(S)  Bbw  cufrt-  lo"&'  •"I'l  8«»  scarcely  a  single 
voted  on  a  large  crop  besides  wbeat.  Most  of 
Z*"™  the  farms  are  of  moderate  size, 

but  some  are  enormous.  For  example,  one 
farm  in  North  Dakota  contains  over  thirty 
tbonsaDd  acres.  How  many  square  miles 
is  that? 

Oa  th^  large  farms  a  particularly  valuable  belp 
to  the  farmer  is  the  modern  farm  tractor  (Fig.  133). 
This  machine  buma  gasoline  or  other  forms  of  petro- 
leum, is  Tei7  strouglj  built,  and  takes  .the  place  of 
many  men  and  horses  in  hauling  heavy  loads  and 
performing  difficult  tasks.  With  it  a  dozen  plows 
can  be  pulled  at  once ;  plowing  and  harrowing  can 
be  performed  in  one  operation ;  or  the  engine  may 
he  used  to  pump  water  or  to  saw  wood.  Some  of 
them  have  high  wheels ;  but  many  creep  along  over 
the  roughest  ground  with  "caterpillar"  tread  like 
the  mighty  army  "  tanks." 

The  great  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  and  the  neighboring 
(4)  ir^HmnoBtff  region  has  helped  in  the  growth 
vituaion  of  the  cities  of  Minneapolis, 

gn>«,th^cui^  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.  It 
has  also  caused  the  growth  of  cities  in  the 
midst  of  the  wheat  fields,  like  Fargo  in 
North  Dakota  and  Sioux  Falls  in  South 
Dakota.  Since  most  of  the  grain  Is  shipped 
to  the  East  or  South,  it  has  influenced  the 
growth  of  scores  of  other  cities  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
even  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  State  how  this 
can  be. 

While  each  farm  in  the  Central  States 
usually  has  a  small  orchard,  like  that  on  the 
Ohio  farm,  fruit  raising  is  a  special  industry 
f  ■  Fndt*  and  in  those  sections  where  the  cli- 
"■(ttabiM  mate  and  soil  are  favorable,  as 

fX-iFryau  in   tjjg    neighborhood   of    the 

Great  Lakes.  You  have  already  learned 
that  the  immense  area  of  water  in  these 
Iskes,  which  do  not  freeze  over  in  winter, 
renders  the  summers  cooler,  and  the  winters 
Wanner,  than   they   would   otherwise   be. 


This  is  why  the  grape  belt  of  western  New 
York  (p.  53)  extends  westward  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  far  into  Ohio. 

The  Michigan  peninsula,  which  has  Lake 
Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  on  the  east,  is  also  a  noted  fruit- 
raising  region.  Here  great  quantities  of 
peaches,  apples,  and  other  fruits  are  pro- 
duced. With  what  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  can  this  fruit  region  be  best  compared 
Cp.  63)? 

While  these  regions  are  especially  noted, 
the  raising  of  fruits  is  common  in  all  the 
Central  States.  Among  the  kinds  raised 
are  peaches,  grapes,  apples,  cherries,  plums, 
and  berries. 

Vegetables  of  many  kinds,  such  as  sweet 
corn,    potatoes,    turnips,    beets,    cabbages, 

tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  lettuce, 

^   ^  ,      ,  (B)  Vegetable 

pumpkins,  squashes,  and  celery 
are  also  raised  in  all  of  the  Central  States. 
Some  of  these  are  grown  for  use  at  home, 
some  for  canneries,  and  some  for  sale  in  the 
cities.  The  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
cities  makes  truck  farming  profitable  in 
their  neighborhood,  &a  is  the  case  in  New 
England. 

Tobacco  is  another  valuable  farm  product 
in  the  Central  States  (Fig.  256).  WhUe 
it  is  raised  in  many  sections,  ^^ 

the  greatest  quantity  comes 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  which  rank  with 
Vii^inia  (p.  52),  Tennessee  (p.  77),  and 
North  Carolina  as  leading  tobacco  states. 
Both  Louisville  and  St.  Louis  are  impor- 
tant tobacco  markets.  What  other  cities 
have  the  same  industry  (pp.  52  and  77)  1 

Some  domestic  animals  are  raised  on  al- 
most every  farm.  Among  these  the  most 
important   are    horses,   cattle,  _   _ 

,  .  i_  J  .      1  '■  Domeitlc 

sheep,  hogs,  hens,  and  turkeys,   uiimiiu 
Some     farms,     however,     are  (i)  PHnHpal 
mainly  devoted  to  one  or  a  few  *''"''.  ""d  'Arfr 
kinds  (Fig.  184).     tor  exam- 
ple, in  the  more  hilly  sections,  where  it  is  not 
easy  to  cultivate  grain,  cattle  and  sheep  are 
numerous,  and  dairying  is  important.    Ohio 
is  one  of  the  foremost  sheep  raising  states. 
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More  horses  are  raieed  In  Iowa  than 
other  state  in  the  Union,  more  hog 
than  in  any  other  state,  and  more  n 
than  ia  any  other  state  except  Ne' 
Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  £ 
especially    horses    and     mules, 

raised  in  the  "  Blue 

Grass  Region' 

about    Lexington, 

The  grass  here 
"""  "' """"  '*°  has  a  bluish  color, 
and  is  very  nourishing,  mak- 
ing possible  the  raising  of  fine 
stock. 

The  reason  why  this  gran  is  ao 
nourishing  is  that  the  soil  in  this 
section  is  made  of  bits  of  decayed 
limeBtoDB  in  which  there  is  lime 
phosphate,  an  excellent  plant  food 
(p.  80).  This  phosphate  comes 
from  the  shells  of  small  animals 
which  lived  in  the  sea  that  covered 
this  region  millioiiH  ot  years  ago 
(p.  6).  On  dying,  they  helped  to 
make  a  deposit  of  sediment  on  the  sea 
bottom ;  and  this  sediment  has  since 
changed  to  limestone  rock,  which  is 
now  raised  above  the  sea.  As  the 
limestone  decays,  the  phosphate  mixes 
with  other  rock  bits,  and  thus  fertilizes 
the  soil 

The  abundance  of  limestone  in  this 
part  of   Kentucky   is  the  reason   for 
the  numerous  caves  that  exist  there 
(Fig.    136).      These    caves   ar«    long 
taiinels  that   have  been  slowly  eaten         Fio,  134.  — , 
out  by  water  that  percolates  through 
the    rock,   dissolving    the    limestone. 
The  largest  of  all  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  which  is 
said  to  have  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  tunnels,  or  galleries.    They  wind  about  in  an 
irregular  manner,  some    being  many  feet    below 
others,  and   all    together   forming  a  network,  or 
labyrinth,  into  which  a  stranger  dares  not  venture 
without  a  guide. 

Great  quantities  of  oats  and  barley  are 
raised  in  the  Central  States.  The  former 
S.  oumfum  IS  &  common  food  for  horses, 
producta  but  the  latter  is  largely  used 

in  the  manufacture  of  beer.  The  great 
breweries,  found  in  every  large  city,  con- 
sume immense  quantities  of  barley  in  order  to 


any  |  obtain  the  ntott  which  is  needed  in  mskiiig 


flax.  From  the  bark  of  the  flax  stem  a 
fiber  is  obtained  which  is  used  in  making 
linen,  while  linseed  oil  is  made  from  the 
flax  seed.  Hops,  used  with  barley  in  mak- 
ing beer,  are  also  raised ;  and  rye  and 
buckwheat  are  produced  on  many  farms. 
Sugar  beets  are  now  cultivated  in  many 
states,  and  they  supply  a  part  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  the  country. 

Finally,  a  vast  amount  of  hay  is  grown ; 
some  of  it  is  fed  to  farm  animals,  but  much 
is  sold  in  the  cities  for  the  use  of  the 
horses  there.  The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  Central  States. 
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Fw-136,— ATlewinraootthBKBntuckycoTOB.  Ibe 
Idole-llke  {mlntg  hanf^g  from  tbe  root  (italac- 
titaa)  ftnd  the  columna  sitondiDg  apward  [rom  the 
cave  floor  (sulkgniitea)  are  made  b;  the  deposit 
ol  lim;  matter  that  the  irater  brings  in  lolattoD 
as  It  peicolatw  thioiigh  the  llmestooe  of  tbe  cave 

Passing  westward  from  the  fei-tile  valley 
i£  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  one  finds 
Afriinltnn  la    ^^  farmhouses  decreasing  in 
theuldaectiOD  nuniber,      and     the     country 
L  ibaniiic  and  becoming     more     and     more 
jatMtoftha       arid,  until,  finally,  in  western 
Oct  Flam.        jj^jj.^jj   Dakota,  there   is  very 
little  farming  without  irrigation.     At  the 
same  time,  the  plains  gradually  rise  higher 
and  higher,  until,  near  the  base 
of  the    Rocky  Mountains,  an 
elevation  of  fully  a  mile  above   ' 
the  sea  is  reached.     This  arid 
plateau,  extending  from  Canada 
to  southwestern  Texas  (p.  72), 
is    commonly    known    as    the 
ffr«rt  Plains. 

The    soU    is    excellent,   and 
where    irrigation    is    possible, 

>■  InlEatadMC-  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^iufl 
tiana,  aad  tiMto  farms.  In  manv 
places  the  streams 
furnish  water  for  irrigation ;  in 
others,  water  rises  to  the  sur- 
lace  when  wells  are  driven  into 
the  earth.  Such  weUs,  from 
which  the  water  often  gushes 
forth  as  in  a  fountain,  are  called 
«rt«rian  weUt  (Fig.  186).    The  ^" 


water  comes  from  the  rock  layers  under-' 
ground,  and  by  its  help  much  land  is  now 
cultivated  which  a  few  years  ago  was  of 
little  use. 

Every  year  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  in  thia 
section  is  increasiiig;  and  now  that  the  government 
is  building  reserroira  to  store  the  waters  that 
otherwise  run  off  through  the  rivers  in  spring,  then 
will  be  still  more  land  under  irrigation.  These 
irrigated  farms  produce  the  same  crops  as  other 
parts  of  the  Central  States.  Crops  that  will  grow 
in  a  dry  climate  ate  also  being  introduced  (called 
"dry  farming"),  and  this  is  another  reason  why 
farming  is  increasing  here. 

Still,  most  of  the  arid  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  is  unsuited  to  farming.  For  that 
reason  there  are  comparatively  a.  Baubing 
few  large  cities,  as  you  can  W  ii"xt«m 
see  on  the  map  (Fig.  125),  The  entire 
western  third  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  as  well  as  the  Great 
Plains  farther  west,  are  given  over  mainly 
to  ranchijig  (Fig.  137). 

This  industry  is  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  arid  West.     In  western   CW  LoeatUm  nf 
North    Dakota,   for   instance,  '^''^^'* 
there    is    little    water   except  mli 
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"ID     the    widely     separated     streams,    and 
thei-e    are    very   few   trees    except     along 
the   stream   buiks.     Since    the    ranchman 
must  have  both  water  and  wood,  he  locates 
his  house,  sheds,  and  stockades, 
or  eorrala   (Fig.    138),   within 
easy  reach  of  these  two  things. 
If  there  ia  no  neighbor  within 
several  miles,  it  is  all  the  better, 
for    his   cattle    are    then    more 
certain  to  find  abundant  grass. 

Few  fences  are  built,  partly 
because  most  of  the  region  is 
O)  Why/tn  owned  by  the  gov- 
ftTtcei  emment,    not    by 

ranchmen.       Very    often    they 
own    only   the    land    near    the 
water ;  but  this  gives  them  con- 
trol  of   the  surrounding   land, 
for  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  one 
else  if  his  cattle  cannot  reach 
the     water.       Another    reason 
why  fences  are  nut  common  is 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  cattle  to  roam 
lar   and   wide   in  their  search   for   food, 
The  bunch  grass,  upon  which  they  feed, 
is    so    scattered    that    they    must    walk    a 
long    distance    each   day    to    find    enough 
to  eat. 

A  single   ranchman  may  own  from   ten 
to  twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  yet 
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sometimes  they  stray  one  or  two  bandied 
miles  away. 

Twice  a  year  there  is  a  general  oollectioii, 
or  round-up    (Fig.    139),   of    cattle,  — the 


Fig.  1ST.  —  Cowboja  uid  cmttle  oi 


1  nuioh  In  WMtern  TJoitad  States. 


Fia,  138.  —  Cattle  In  a  corral  on  a  veatern  cattle  ranch' 


they  may  all  be  allowed  to  wander  about 
upon  public  land,  called  "the  range"  (Fig. 
137).  Usually  they  keep  within  a  distance 
of   thirty   miles   of   the   ranch-house ;    but 


first  round-up  occurring  in  May  or  June, 
and    the    other    early    in    the   ,.,  -jj, 
fall.     One  object  of  the  first  is  jnt  nvud-up. 
to  brand  the  calves  that  have   <"i'^  A«^  oocom- 
been  horn  during  the  winter.     *" 

Since  there  are  few  fencen,  cuttle  belonging  to 
raoches  which  are  even  a  hundred  miles  apart  be- 
come mixed  during  the  winter ;  and  those  in  a  large 
herd  maj  belong  to  a  Bcore  of  dif- 
ferent    ranchmen.        Each     c»tUe 

brand  (Fig.  140),  : 

a  letter,  a  crocs,  a 

which  is  burnt  in 

every  calf. 

A  round-up,  whi 

weeks,  is  planned  I 

ranchmen  together 

perhaps  twentj  cc 

wagon  and  pro-visio 

her  of  riding  horw 

and  a  cook,  go  in 

and    other   wi^na 

"  outStd,"  set  out  in  other  direc- 
tions. Before  separating  in  the  moroing,  tlir 
members  of  a  squad  agree  upon  a  certain  campinf; 
place  for  the  night,  and  they  then  scour  the  couutij 
to  bring  the  cattle  together,  riding  perhaps  sizty  or 
eighty  miles  daring  the  day. 
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Each  ranchman  knowH  his  own  cattle  by  the  brand 
the;  bear;  and  since  the  calves  follow  their  mothers 
(Fig.  140),  there  is  no  difficulty  in  telling  what  brand 
■hall  be  placed  on  them.  After  branding  the  calves, 
each  ranchman  drives  his  cattle  homeward,  to  feed 
during  tlie  Hummer  within  a  few  dozen  miles  of  their 
owner's  home. 

The  second  large  round-up  is  aitnilar  to 
the  first,  except  that  its  object  is  to  bring 
(»)  Second  together    the    tteera,  or   male 

rmmd-vp,  and  cattle,  and  ship  them  away  to 
ith<u/oao«>»  market ;  it  is  therefore  called 
the  he^  roundup.     A  ranchman  who  owns 


collected,  they  are  loaded  upon  trains  and 
shipped  to  distant  cities  to  be  slaughtered 
(p.  109). 

Very  often  the  cattle  have  fonnd  so  little  water, 
and  such  poor  pasturage,  that  they  have  failed  to 
fatten  properly,  and  must  be  fed  for  a  time  before 
being  alaughteKd.  This  may  be  done  upon  the  irri- 
gated fields  near  the  rivers  in  the  ranch  country; 
or  the  cattle  may  be  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the 
farms  farther  east,  as  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska. 

Thelivesofranchmenandcowboys 
are  intereetiog  and  often  exciting,  '^  ujeoju^ 
most  of  each  day  being  spent  in  the 

saddle  (Fig.  141). 
They  are  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  other 
peoplethat  they  must 
depend  npon  them- 
selves far  more  than 
most  people  do.  For 
instance,  a  ranchman 
must  build  his  house, 
kill  his  beef  and  dress 
it,  put  up  his  ice.raise 
his  vegetables,  do  hia 
blacksmith  ing,  find 
his  fuel,  and  even  keep 
school  for  hischi  Id  ren 


fords  a  good  example 
of  the  pioneer  life 
which  was  so  com- 
mon in  early  days. 

twenty  thooaand  cattle  may  sell  nearly  half  [       Although  so  much  of  the  land  is  under 
that  nnmber  in  a  season.     As  the  steers  are  |  cnltiTation,  or  given  over  to  raaohing,  forests 
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are  found  in  many  sections.  In  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  in  traveling  northward  from 
InmberiiiK  '^^  well -cultivated  southern 
1  BxUnt  of  portion,  one  comes  to  a  section 
foiMt,  and  where  farmers  are   beginning 

UadaoftTMi  to  take  the  place  of  lumber- 
men. Many  log  huts  stand  here  in  small 
clearings,  with  the  green  fields  still  dotted 
by  tree  stumps.  But  beyond,  little  else 
than  woods  can  be  seen. 

In  these  forests  are  many  kinds  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  north,  especially  the  ever- 
greens, such  as  hemlock,  spruce,  white  pine, 
and  cedar.  There  are  also  some  hard  woods, 
such  as  oak,  birch,  and  maple. 

Lumbering  is  still  an  important  industry 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  is  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  in  Maine 
ewit«Mfoi  (Fig.  142),  although  a  great 

""  deal  of  the  timber  is  brought  to 

the  sawmills  by  wagons  or  rail,  instead  of 
being  floated  a  long  distance  downstfeam. 

The  excellent  water  power  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  at  Minneapolis  (Fig.  158), 
early  led  to  the  building  of  sawmills  there, 
aiid  made   that   city   famous   for  lumber. 


%  MtUodof 


Since  the  Central  States  have  no  eeacoast,  all  th« 
oyaterg,  cod,  aod  other  sea  finh  consumed  in  thia  MC- 
tionmuatbebrougfatfromthePMsi&o  |u^|^- 
coast,  or  from  the  Atlantic,  or  Gulf  * 

coaata.  Thus,  while  the  people  of  these  states  snpplj 
meat  and  grain  for  those  living  in  other  parts  of  tha 
couutry,  tbej,  in  turn,  depend  upon  others  for  aome 
of  their  food. 

The  Central  States,  however,  are  not  entirahr 
dependent  upon  the  se*  for 
their  fish.  In  the  rivers  thers 
are  some  excellent  fish,  quite 
different  from  those  in  the 
ocean ;  and  in  the  lakes  then 
are  still  other  kinds.  Then 
is,  therefore,  conmderable 
fishing  here,  especially  on 
the  Great  Lakes;  but  the 
fishing  industry  is  by  no 
means  so  important  as  in 
the  groups  of  States  already 
studied. 


Fia.  142.  —  CloatlDg  logs  dowDBtream  to  a  sawmill  In  Wisconsin. 


Coal  is  mined  iu  al- 
most all  the  Central 
States.    II- 


Other  mills  are  situated  farther  <3own  the 
Mississippi,  as  at  WlNONA.  They  are  also 
numerous  at  DULUTH,  in  Minnesota,  and 
at  Superior,  which  is  just  across  the  state 
line  in  Wisconsin. 


Mining 
tiaois  pro-  i.  c«al 
duces  most,  ranking   next  to  (i)  lu  viiiU 
WestVirginiaamongthestates  ^ttrUmttom 
of  the  country.     Ohio  produces  almost  as 
much,  however,  and  large  quantities  come 
from    Indiana,  Iowa,    Kansas,    Kentucky, 
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Missouri,  and  Michigan.  There  is  so 
moch  coal  in  this  section,  and  it  is  found 
throughout  so  large  an  area,  that  it  is  easy 
to  obtain  fuel  for  manufacturing  in  almost 
every  part. 

While  Pennsylvania  produces  two  kinds 
of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous,  the  Cen- 
(«  Kindofeoal  ^^°-^  States  have  only  the  latter 
aad  method  0/ '  kind.  But  it  18  bituminous 
tmidngit  ^q^^   ^j,j^(   jg  ygg^  JQ   making 

coke,  and  because  there  is  so  much  of  this 


kind  of  coal,  it  is  of  great  value  for  iron 
manufacturing.  In  some  places  the  coal 
beda  lie  near  the  surface,  like  rock  in 
quarries,  and  then  the  mining  is  very  sim- 
ple; in  others  it  is  buried  so  deep  that  long 
shafts  must  be  sunk  to  reach  it. 

When  oil  and  natural  gas  were  first  dis- 
t.  oil  and  s»  covered  in  New  York  and 
(1)  Where/ovnd  Pennsylvania,  it  was  supposed 
that  thej  did  not  exist  elsewhere;  but  they 


have  since  been  found  in  many  places. 
Name  some  of  them  (pp.  56-79).  Both  oil 
and  gas  are  found  in  several  of  the  Central 
States,  especially  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. Many  farmers,  whose  soil  is  no  better 
than  that  of  their  neighbors,  have  suddenly 
become  rich  by  the  discovery  of  oil  or 
natural  gas  in  the  rocks  far  beneath  the 
surface  (Fig.  143).  In  fact,  these  sub- 
stances are  so  abundant  in  some  places  that 
towns,  like  Findlay  in  western  Ohio,  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms. 

The  way  in  which  gas 
and  oil  are  formed,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
have  already  been  described 
(p.  56). 

In  liiany  places  in  the 
Central  States  natural  gas  ia 
in  common  use,  (2)  cheiv>ritn 
furnishing  both  <ifga>asa/utl 
light  and  heat  in  the  houses, 
and  fuel  in  the  factories.  It 
is  a  very  cheap  fuel,  for,  after 
the  bote  is  bored  into  the 
earth,  it  costs  almost  nothing 
to  produce  the  gas.  The 
main  expense  is  the  cost  of 
the  pipes  through  which  it 


Formerly  Pennsylvania  was 
the  chief  iron-producing  state, 
having  both  coal  g   inmo™ 
and    iron    ore;   „,  ^^£^4, 
but  some  years  Superior 
There  iB  an  oil  wall  under  agO       explorers   ''"'"'^ 

discovered  enormous  beds  of 
iron  ore  near  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior.  In  some  places  the  ore 
is  so  soft  that,  like  gravel,  it  can  be  dug  out 
with  steam  shovels,  and  very  often  it  is  so 
near  the  surface  that  the  mines  are  open 
pits.  In  other  places  the  mining  is  done 
underground.  That  is  the  case,  for  exam- 
ple, at  IsHPEMiNG,  in  northern  Michigan 
(Fig.  144). 

This  Lake  Superior  district  is   now  the 
leading  iron-producing  center  of  the  world. 
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It  includes  parts  of  three  states  —  Michigan, 
Winconein,  and  Minnesota, — themostimpor- 
tant   being    Minnesota,  —  (Fig.    270),  and 
the    least    important    Wisconsin.       These 
three   states    together    produce    sixty-two 
times  as  much   iron   ore   as 
Pennsylvania,  and  four-fifths 
of  all  the  iron  ore  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  enormous  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  this  region 
has  caused  numerous  towns 
and  cities  to  grow  up  here. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate 
<B)  Whythson  fact  that  there 
mt<«(  bt  traju-  jg  no  coal  in  this 
porud,  and  .  j  ■    .     ■ 

/romu,^at  TOn    district. 

poru  Forinocderthat 

the  ore  may  be  reduced  to 
the  metal,  either  coal  must 
be  carried  to  the  iron  mines, 
or  else  the  ore  must  he  moved 
to    the    coal    regions.      The 
latter  has  proved  the  cheaper. 
Accordingly,     hundreds     of 
boats  sail  every  year  from  the  lake  ports  of 
DcLCTH,  Superior,  Ashland,  and  Mar- 
quette,  loaded   with   ore   for   the   manu- 
facturing centers  along  the  lakes. 

Fortunately  the  iron  deposits  are  located 
(1)  How  u  u  **^^  waterways.  If  it  were 
loatUd,  and  nccessary  to  haul  the  heavy 
«:heret,u  ^^  ^   j^^^^    distance   by   rail. 


the  expense  might  be  so  great  as  serionalr 
to  check  its  production.  As  it  iB,hovevet, 
the  ore  is  mined,  loaded  upon  cars,  ami 
sent  over  short  lines  of  railway  to  the  lib 
shore. 


Fio.  141.  —  All  electric  muUir  Id  ai 


iron  mine  kt  labpemmg,  Ul^QF 

Great  ore  docks  (Fig.  145),  or  piers,  re»chil< 
out  into  deep  water,  have  been  built  to  hold  th*  ort 
Railway  tracks  aie  laid  upon  the  docks,  uiil  (i" 
trains  run  out  upon  them  to  dump  their  coatutt 
quickly  into  bins.  Ou  a  single  pier  there  are  «w« 
of  bins,  which  together  hold  enough  ore  to  ffl 
several  large  vessels.  When  a  veseel  ia  to  be  lo*d<i 
it  comes  up  to  the  pier;  then  a  door  at  the  bottos 
of  a  bill  is  opened,  allowing  hundreds  of  tou  cf  on 
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to  slicla  ont.    After  this,  the  next  bin  is  emptied, 
and  in  this  way  the  ressel  is  filled  in  a  few  hours. 

As  the  ore  must  reach  a  point  where  coal 
is  easily  obtained,  it  ia  taken  to  such  lake 
ports  as  Chicago,  Detboit,  Toledo, 
Clbybland,  and  Buffalo.  Notice  how 
close  to  these  cities  the  coal  beds  extend 
(Fig.  268).  From  the  lake  ports  the  ore  is 
also  carried  by  rail  to  Pittsburgh,  as  well 


as  to  many  other  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  fields. 

Another  metal  found  in  the  Central 
States  is  copper,  which  is  valuable  in  many 
i.  Copfutn  ways.  It  is  one  of  the  metals 
(1)  Ut»  of  used  to  make  bronze,  and  also 
■W"  brass ;  but  of  late  years  a  new 

and  even  greater  demand  for  this  metal  has 
arisen.  Electricity  passes  through  copper 
more  easily  than  through  other  common 
metals ;  copper  is,  therefore,  the  best 
material  for  trolley  wires,  for  the  wire  of 
long-distance  telephones,  and  for  wire  used 


in  electric  lighting.  Since  the  use  of 
electricity  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  copper, 

The  Indians  and   early  explorers  found 

pieces  of  copper  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 

in  northern  Michigan.     Later  (S)  whtrvih* 

it  was  discovered  there  in  the  ""^  tt/owd 

pores  of  a  lava  rock,  and  between  the  grains 

of  a  pebble  beach  which  was  formed  in  the 

ancient  sea,  and   has  since 

hardened  into  rock.     These 

copper-bearing     rocks     are 

found  on  the  email  peninsula 

that     extends     into     Lake 

Superior    near    Houghton. 

Copper  mines   were   started 

there  long  ago,  and  for  many 

years  that  has  been  one  of 

the    leading    copper-mining 

regions  of  the  world. 

Some  of  these  mines  are 
very  deep,  one  of  the  shafts 
reaching  to  a  ,„ffav.«OT«- 
depth    of   about   itobtaintd/rom 

a  mUe.     When  W""*."™* 
,  .     ,  tehtre  tent 

the  ore  is  drawn 

to   the   surface,  it   is   found 

mixed  with  so  much  beach 

rock  and  lava,  that  it  must 

first  be  crushed  to  a  powder 

under  powerful  hammers,  or 

Btampa.     Then  water  ia  run 

over    it,   in   order   to    carry 

away  the   bits  of   rock   and 

leave  the  heavier  particles  of 

copper.      Even    after    this,   some  foreign 

substances  are  still  mixed  with  the  copper, 

and    these    must    be   removed    before   the 

metal  is  fit  for  use.     In  order  to  remove 

them,  the  copper  is  next  placed  in  a  large 

»melteT  and  melt«d.      The  pure  copper  is 

allowed  to  run  out  of  the  furnace  and  cool 

in  bars   to   be  shipped   away  (Fig.   146). 

Among  the  foreign  substances  is  a  little 

silver,  which  is  carefully  saved. 

Ae  in  the  caae  of  iron  ore,  the  copper  is  shipped 
to  points  along  the  lakes,  and  elsewhere,  by  water 
and  bj  rail.    Much  of  it  goea  to  the  metal  manufao- 
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toriea  in  tiia  New  Eogtuid  dties  (p.  43).  Name 
aome  goods  that  must  be  shipped  inUi  this  Mction  in- 
Bten)  of  sway  from  it.    Why  ? 

The  largegt  of  the  copper  mmes  are  near  tt^ther, 
and  so  many  men  are  employed  in  obtaining  the 

ore,  and  in  getting  out  the  pure 
W£2r1^'°"  metal,  that  lai^  towna  have  grown 
^li^n^       °P  •'™'  *^  mineg.    Within  a  few 

miles  of  the  most  important  mines 
are  several  towns,  th^  largeai  being  Caluuet. 
Uany  of  the  inhabitants  are  miners  and  families  of 
miners ;  but  there  must,  of  course,  be  storekeepers, 
phymcians,  teachers,  ministers,  etc. ;  and  they  all 
depend  for  a  living  upon  the  precious  copper  buried 
far  beneath  the  surface. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  huildiag  tlonet   in   tJie 

Central   States.     Among   these   are 
iiT^  "^      sandstone  and  limestone,  which  are 
'^  shipped  in  all  directions  for  building 

(1)  Buitdiy  purposes.  Limestone  is  also  need 
itonta,  tajia,         i      .  ~     . 

and  clay 


I  smelting  and  in  making 
Portland  cement.  In  addition,  there 
are  slates  and  granites  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
sections,  as  there  are  in  New  England  (p.  36). 

Several  states  produce  much  tnnii,  which  is 
melted  and  made  into  window  glass,  bottles,  and 
other  objects.  Clay  of  various  kinds,  used  in  making 
brick,  tales,  or  pottery  is  abundant  in  all  the  states. 
Lead  and  zinc,  two  other  metals  found  in  the 
Central  States,  occur  in  pockets  and  little  veins  in 
layers  of  limestone.    The  ores  are 

Ho.,andtbensenttofurnaces,  where 
the  pure  metals  are  separated  from  the  ore.  A 
lai^  part  of  our  supply  of  lead  and  line  is  obtained 
from  Missouri.  What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  these 
metals?  Of  what  use  should  yoa  think  this  lead 
was  to  the  early  pioneers  ? 

Qold  and  lignite  are  mined  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  Black  Hills  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  South  Dakota. 

Much  salt  is  obtained  in   the    Central    States, 

especially  in  Michigan.    This  state  produces  more 

/St  SaU  ^^   than   any   other  in  the  Union, 

New    York    ranking    second,  Ohio 

third,  and  Kansas  fourth. 

The  abuQdanc«  of  coal,  gas,  and  water 

power,   together   with   raw   materialfl,  has 

_  .  ^_,  led  to  very  extensive  manu- 
Hamuoctiiriiic    ,  .      ,     .-i  ,  r. 

mctunng  in  the  Central  btatee. 
Great  quantities  of  com  are  consumed  in 

making    corn    meal,    hominy, 

starch,  and  breakfast  foods ; 
acticDitiiiai        *°^    some    is    also    used    in 

diatilleries    (p.    96).      There 


are  many  flour  mills  where  wheat  is  made 
into  flour;  large  quantities  of  oats  are 
made  into  oatmeal;  and  much  barley  ia 
coneumed  in  the  breweries.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  extensively  carried 
on  at  many  places,  and  the  making  of  cmgar 
from  the  sugar  beet  has  come  to  be  of  great 
importance. 

The  ranches  in  the  arid  section,  as  well 
as  the  farms  in  general,  supply  animals 
from  which  meat,  lard,  soap,  and  varioiu 
other  products  are  made  in  several  of  the 
large  cities.  The  hides  of  these  animals  are 
made  into  shoes,  gloves,  traveling  bags,  and 
other  articles,  while  the  wool  is  manufac- 
tured into  clothing.  Cotton  is  brought 
from  the  South  to  be  made  into  cotton 
goods.  Much  butter  and  cheese  is  made  in 
every  state. 

Near  the  forests,  both  along  the  streams 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  g,  Mmniae- 
other  articles  of  wood  is  an  im-  tmee  fnm  f»- 
portant  industry.  On  many  ••*?«*>**■ 
of  the  rivers  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  where  there  is  abundant  water 
power,  there  are  sawmills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, and  planing  mills.  Some  of  the  most 
important  are  located  in  OsHKOSH  in  Wis- 
consin, and  Saginaw,  Bay  City,  and 
Grand  Rapids  in  Michigan.  School 
desks,  office  desks,  chairs,  tables,  and  o'.her 
kinds  of  furniture  are  made  at  Grand 
Rapids,  which  city  ia  especially  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  C  iicAoo 
manufactures  furniture  to  a  oontiderable 
extent. 

The  crude  oil  is  made  into  many  prod- 
ucts,  as    in    the   Middle   Atlantic   States. 
Name  some  of  these  products 
^       CR>  '■  Msanfae- 

U"-  O"^-  tuna  bom  miB- 

Vast  quantities  of  iron  and  mai  pndncts 
steel  are  used  in  the  manufac-  (l)  Mamtfae- 
ture    of    automobiles,     motor  '^J^'^ 
trucks,  farm   machinery,   and 
airplane  engines.     The  manufacture  of  cop- 
per goods  is  another  extensive  industry,  and 
many  products  are  made  from  lead  and  dnc 
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In  a  T817  few  miDntes  he  changea 
the  shapeless  lump  into  a  delicately 
formed  Tase.  It  most  then  b« 
baked,  and  after  the  bakiiig,  flowers 
or  other  ornaments  may  be  painted 
upon  it.  The  aorface  ia  fioally 
covered  with  a  entratance  whicli, 
when  baked,  produces  a  glaze.  One 
of  the  beauties  of  the  Rookwood 
ware  is  the  peculiar  color  of  tha 
glaze,  which  is  a  dark  or  yellowish 
brown. 


Flo.  147.  —  The  employees  of  a  large  maDatactniing  plant  lu  iMyton,  Ohio, 


Metal  manafacturing  in  the  Central  Statea 
is  quite  as  important  as  in  the  states  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  industry  is 
rapidly  growing  (Fig.  147). 

Much  of  the  deep  soil  left  in  the  prairie 
states  hy  the  glacier  ia  a  clay  which  is  use- 
«)  jfanvoc-     ^^    ^"    ^^^    manufacture    of 
tarafrom  ciaf   bricks.     As  in  other  sections 
ond  HmaUone      ^f  the  Country  (p.  59),  tliere 
are  many  brickyards,  especially  near  the 
lai^  cities.     From  this  same 
kind     of     clay,    flowerpots, 
drainpipes,  and  other  articles 
are    made.      During    recent 
years,  when  drainage  of  farm 
land  has  become  common,  the 
manufacture  of  tile  for  that 
purpose   has  developed   into 
a  great   industry.      Many  a 
small  town  has  a  tile  factory. 


A  vary  high  grade  of  pottery, 
known  as  Bookwood  ware,  is  man- 
ufactured in  CiHCiNNATi.  The 
beat  of  cUy  is  needed  for  this,  and 
it  mnat  ba  brought  from  a  distance. 
The  flret  step  in  making  a  vase  is 
to  wet  a  lump  of  clay  so  that  it 
may  easily  be  molded.  Then  it  ia 
placed  npon  a  potter's  wheel,  where 
it  is  whirled  rapidly  around  while 
a  man  molds  it  with  his  liands. 


In  Missouri,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Ohio,  and  other  states 
of  this  section,  Portland  ce- 
ment is  made  from  limestone. 
Pennsylvania  produces  most 
cement,  but  several  of  the 
states  produce  large  amounts. 
The  handling  of  so  many  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  products  leads  to  exten- 
sive  commerce.  The  transpor-  Transporta- 
tation  of  bulky  goods,  such  as  tlon  of  goods 
ores,  coal,  and  wheat,  is  particularly  impor- 
tant where  the  coal  and  iron  ore  are  so 
widely  separated,  and  where  far  more  wheat 
is  raised  than  can  be  consumed. 

The  importance  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
bringing  tjie  ores  to  the  coal  and  the  wheat 


Fid.  148.  —  Ths  "  Soo  "  Canal.  Soata  k"'"?  ve>t  pa^  through  the  canal  on 
the  light;  tboM  going  east  pus  through  the  canal  on  the  left.  In  tba 
very  front  ol  Um  pictoie  U  the  gata  of  a  iook. 
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to  the  Eastern  markets  is  evident.  From 
Dulutb  to  Buffalo  there  is  only  one  place 
where  navigation  ia  interfered  with.  Tliat 
18  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  Lake 
Huron,  where  there  are  some  rapids.  Here 
a  broad  canal,  large  enough  for  the  great 
lake  vessels,  has  been  dug.  It  is  called  the 
Soo  Canal  (Fig.  148),  after  the  city  Sadlt 
Stb.  Mabib,  located  at  this  point. 

The  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  riv- 
ers, with  many  smaller  tributaries,  drain 
almost  the  entire  area  of  the  Central  States. 
Which  parts  are  not  iu  the  Mississippi  River 
drainage  area?  The  three  rivers  named,  as 
well  as  many  smaller  ones,  are  navigable. 
Thus  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  to- 
gether afford  admirable  water  transporta- 
tion for  goods  in  all  directions. 

Railroads  have  been  very  easily  built  in 
this  level  country,  and  they  connect  these 
two  vast  water  ways  at  many  points.  Most 
of  the  great  railroad  systemis  that  cross  the 
continent  from  east  to  west  pass  through 
either  Chicago  or  St.  Louis. 

Since  the  Central  States  have  no  ocean 
coast,  we  naturally  find  the  principal  cities 
Principal  citiM  *loDg  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Alone  tlw  Gnat  three  great  rivers,  where  it  is 
^lu*  possible  to  ship  goods  by  water. 

Let  us  first  consider  those  along  the  Great 
Lakes. 

At  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior 
there  is  a  fine  harbor,  one  aide  being  In 
1.  Dolntliand  Minnesota,  the  other  in  Wis- 
Sopeilor  cousin.      Upon  this  harbor  are 

two  cities,  Duluth  and  Superior,  which 
together  have  a  population  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  chief  products  of 
this  vicinity  are  iron,  lumber,  and  wheat, 
which  are  shipped  eastward  in  immense 
quantities  from  these  two  ports.  Owing  to 
the  nearness  of  these  cities  to  the  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  wheat  fields,  there  are  enormous 
elevators  for  storing  graiu,  and  flour  mills 
for  grinding  it  into  flour. 

Goods  are  shipped  to  this  point  as  well  as  from 
it,  for  the  people  in  this  section  must  depend  upon 
Other  people  for  their  farming  implemente,  clothing, 


various  kinds  of  food,  furniture,  and  coal.  Tbeae 
goods  are  brought  cheaply,  because  the  vessels  carrj- 
ing  ore,  wheats  and  lumber  eastward  must  have  a 
cargo  to  bring  bcuik.  Eipltun  how  the  prodacte  of 
this  region  help  to  make  Buffalo,  Montreal,  and  New 
York  important,  and  to  keep  the  mills  and  factotiea 
of  New  England  busy. 

Locate  Chicago.     At  this  point  the  small 
Chicago   River    empties    into  s.  Chicago 
Lake    Michigan    (Fig.    149),  (i)  HUtorv  ijr 
forming   a   small    harbor,   on  tkitngion 
which  a  fort  was  located  in  early  times- 

The  harbor  itself  was  formed  thousands  of  jeara 
ago,  while  the  Great  Glacier  was  melting  awa;.  At 
that  time,  the  ice  sheet  iaj  across  Lake  Michigan, 
forming  a  huge  dam  which  prevented  thewat«r  from 


Pio  149.  —  Shipping  CD  tlie  Chicago  River.  TliU  was  tte 
first  port  st  Chicago,  bnt  now  breakwaUn  boUt  oat 
into  the  lake  make  a  large  harbor. 

flowing  into  Lake  Huron,  and  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  the  sea,  as  it  now  does.  Tliis  forced 
the  water  to  find  an  outiet  southward,  past  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Chicago,  into  the  Illiuois  River,  and 
thence,  hj  way  of  ttte  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf  of 
ftleiico.  It  was  the  wash  of  this  water  that  dug  out 
the  small  harbor. 

As  the  West  developed,  this  site  proved 
to  be  a  most  favorable  one  ;  for  whenever 
a  railway  was  built  from  the  (gj  AdvatuagmM 
East  to  the  Northwest,  it  was  tifthitnu 
necessary  for  it  to  pass  around  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  city  grevr 
in  size,  other  railways  were  built  to  it  fte- 
caute  it  was  large  ;  and  now  they  approach 
it  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
(Fig.  150).  Thus  Chicago  has  become  m 
great  railway  center 
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The  city  is  an  important  shipping  point  I  growth.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  but 
for  grain,  because  it  liea  in  the  midst  of  the  4470  inhabitants ;  in  1870,  300,000  ;  in 
most  productive  grain  region  in  the  world,  |  1910,  2,185,283 ;    and  now  it  is  the  sec- 

ond  city  in  size  in  the 
New  World.  It  has 
long  since  outgrown  its 
small  natural  harbor, 
and  a  much  larger  one 
has  been  made  by  build- 
ing long  breakwaters 
out  into  the  lake. 

Chic^^o  is  not  only  a 
great  grain  market,  but 
alao     the  ,,,  „  , 

mOBt     im-    ing  and rtlated 

p  o  r  t  a  n  t  *'«'«*"*« 
meat  market  in  the 
world.  All  the  grazing 
states  of  the  West  ship 
stock  to  this  point,  and 
in  the  city  itself  nearly 
a  square  mile  is  taken 
up  by  the  Union  Stock 
'  Yards  (Fig.  151).  In 
these  are  large  sheds  for 
the  various  kinds  of 
stock,  pens  with  high 
fences,  and  troughs  for 
food  and  water  (Fig. 
152).  Train  loads  of 
catUe,  hogs,  and  sheep 
are  unloaded  here  every 
day.  The  work  em- 
ploys about  thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

The  packing  houses 
send  out  a  number  of 
products.  By  far  the 
most  important  is  meat, 
for  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  East  are  furnished 
with  fresh  meat  from 
Fio.  ISO.  -  Hap  lowing  the  loeatioD  of  Chfcigo  >i>d  Uilwaukee.  Chicago  and  Other  West- 


It  is  also  within  easy  reach  of  extensive 
coal  fields,  while  lumber  and  iron  ore  are 
readily  broaght  to  it  by  boat.  These  facts 
have  caused  Chioago  to  have  a  wonderful 


em  cities.  Both  live 
cattle  and  fresh  meat  are  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe  also.  It  may  be 
several  weeks  after  the  meat  is  prepared 
for  food  before  it  reaches  the  table  j  v^ 


no 
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all  this  time  it  is  kept  freali  by  the  use  of 
ice.  Special  refrigerator  cars  are  built  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  it. 

Besides  the  meat  that  is  sold  fresh,  a  great 
deal  is  canned.     The  fat  of  the  hog  is  made 


There   are  many  companies  eng^ed  in 
the  making  of  iron  and  steel  goods ;  one  of 
them  alone,  the  Illinois  Steel  (4)  oti^ 
Company,  employs  ten  thou-  man.vf<u*ttrta§ 
sand  men.     An  enormous  amount  of  foi- 


Fio.  ISl.— AcenenlTlBWDf  tbeitocfc-jftrdiatCblcago. 


into  lard,  and  not  a  little  beef  fat  is  made 
into  imitation  butter,  called  oleomai^rine. 
Many  of  the  bones  are  burned  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  (p.  76)  ;  and  the 
horns  and  hoofs  are  of  use  in 
making    gelatine    and    glue. 
The  bides  are  made  into  shoes, 
gloves,   harnesses,   and   other 
leather    goods.      Nothing    is 
wasted  in  the   packing  busi- 
ness ;  even  the  bristles  of  the 
hog  are  saved  and  made  into 
brushes ;    and   the   hair  from 
the  hides  of  cattle  is  valuable 
in  making  plaster. 

It    is    from    the    Western 
packing  houses  that  the  shoe 
factories  of  Lynn,  Haverhill, 
Brockton,  and  other  cities  are 
supplied  with  much  of  their 
leather.     The  hides,  however,       p^^  laa.  — ii 
must  first  be  sent  to  tanneries. 
One  of  the  principal  places  for 
tanneries  is   Milwaukee,  which  obtains 
tannic  acid  from  the  bark  of  the  hemlock 
tree  that  grows  in  the  forests  of  Wisconsin. 


niture  is  made,  and  the  manufacture  of 
farming  implements  is  also  very  extensive. 
Chicago  is  the  home  of  the  National  Hai^ 
vester  Company,  which  controls  the  mann- 


facture  of  farming  implements  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  A  single  one  of  its 
planta  sends  out  about  three  hundred  thon- 
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Band  farm  machines  every  year.  The  Pull- 
man Car  Works  matle  as  many  as  ten 
thousand  freight  cars  in  ooe  year,  besides 
several  hundred  Pullman  and  passenger 
cars.  As  in  New  York  (p.  63)  and  other 
great  cities,  the  making  of  clothing  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries.  These 
are  hut  a  few  of  the  kinds  of  manufactur- 
ing in  this  great  city  where  there  are  thou- 
sands of  factories. 

Like  other  very  large  cities,  Chicago  has 
much  difficulty  in  providing  transportation 
(!)  7V<I7^porta-  for  the  people  of  the  city, 
don  and  teaaga  Street  cars  are  one  important 
means,    and    many   steam    railways    carry 


passengers  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  There  are  elevated  railways  (Fig. 
153),  also,  as  in  New  York,  and  under- 
ground roads,  as  well.  But  unlike  New 
York,  the  underground  roads  are  used 
mainly  for  hauling  freight. 

Another  great  difficulty  has  been  the  proper  care 
of  the  aewage  of  the  citj.  For  a  loug  time  it  wm 
poared  into  Lake  Michigan  ;  bnt  as  the  drinking 
irat«r  vM  taken  from  the  lake,  thia  became  very 
dangeroas  to  the  health  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
cany  it  away,  there  la  an  immense  drainage  canal 
(Fig.  150),  connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Dlinoia  RiTer,  and  thus  setting  the  currant  toward 


the  Missiuippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thia  drain- 
age canal,  which  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  boats^ 
uay  in  time  develop  into  a  abip  canal.  In  that 
case,  lai^e  ships  may  reach  Chicago  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  tfiey  now  do  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  What  effect  would  this  have  upon  the 
city? 

Chicago  has  an  excellent  system  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  hundreds  of  buildings 
are  given  up  to  this  work  *"  ^'*''««'<« 
alone.  The  chief  educational  institution  is 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which,  although 
established  as  recently  as  1890,  now  has 
more  students  than  some  of  the  older  uni- 
versities of  the  East.  At  Evanstok  is 
the  Northwestern  University; 
and  at  Champaign  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  rapidly 
growing  of  the  state  uni- 
versities. 

Other  large  cities  along  the 
lakes  are  engaged  in  many  of 
the  same  indus-  j.  uu^aokee 
tries  as  Chicago.  »iiK«eiii« 
Milwaukee  (Fig.  150),  the 
largest  city  in  Wisconsin,  deals 
extensively  in  grain,  lumber, 
and  leather,  packs  much  pork, 
and  manufactures  a  greiit  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  mjichinery. 
Its  tanneries  and  immense 
18  point  kuowDM  breweries  have  already  been 
mentioned  (pp.  98  and  110). 
Locate  Racins,  a  smaller  but 
important  lake  port. 

Detroit  (Fig.  154),  the  largest  city  in 
Michigan,  is  also  on  the  Great  Lakes  water 
route.  All  vessels  going  east  4.  Detroit  and 
or  west  must  pass  this  city,  Am  Arbor 
and  some  railroads  connecting  the  East  and 
the  West  either  cross  the  strait  at  Detroit 
or  pass  under  it  by  a  tunnel.  Being  at  the 
crossing  of  important  railway  and  steamship 
lines,  Detroit  has  become  a  great  shipping 
and  manufacturing  center.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  American  cities  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles.     It  deals  in  grain, 
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wool,  pork,  and  ores  from  the  West,  and  I       The     largest    oitj    on    tiie  ] 
makes  iron  and  steel  goods.  rivers,  corresponding  to  Chi-  dtiMa] 

Not  far  away,  at  Anh  Abbok,  is  the  |  cago  on  the  lakes,  is  St.  Louis,  *^ """ 
University  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  In 
fact,  state  universities 
are  established  in  most  of 
the  Central,  Southern, 
and  Western  States. 
Some  are  located  at  the 
state  capitals :  for  in- 
stance, the  University  of 
Ohio  is  at  Columbus,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Madison,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln.  Others,  like 
the  universities  of  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  and 
Michigan,  are  located  at 
other  places  than  the 
capital.  If  there  ia  one 
in  your  state,  where  is  it  ? 

On  the  lake  shore  in 
Ohio  the  chief  cities  are 
•.  cieTtlwkd  Toledo  and 
ud  Toledo  Cleveland 
(Fig.  154).  The  former 
has  extensive  flour  mills 
and  iron  manufactories; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  a 
much  larger  city,  being 
even  larger  than  Cincin- 
nati, Detroit,  or  Buffalo, 
has  an  important  trade 
in  grain,  lumber,  and 
OTS.  The  situation  of 
Cleveland  near  the  coal 
and  petroleum  flelds  has 
led   to   extensive  raanu' 

fflfitiirino    nf   Tnoi^fiinArv         ^^°- 164-  — Map  showlne  tbe  IrwHtlon  of  Detroit,  CleTeland,  Claclnnall,  uid  Pitta- 
laciurmg  oi  macninery,  ^        ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^,^  ^^^a, 

furniture,   and   other  bdm*. 

goods.     Much  petroleum 

is  refined  here,  and  the  building  of  ships  I  the  fourth  in  size  among  our  cities  (Fig. 

for   the   lake  commerce  is    an    important     157).     It  has  a  very  favorable  i.  8t.l.«oii 

industry-  j  position  in  the  center  of  the  (i)  lu  foootiM 
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Miseiasippi  Valley,  on  the  Missiasippi 
River,  near  the  mouths  of  its  two  largest 
tributaries.  The  railway  bridges  across  the 
Mississippi  at  this  point  have  also  had  great 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  city.  It  is 
an  important  shipping  point  both  by  water 
and  by  rail. 


Fra.  IDS.  —  A  ndlv^  bridge  mcTOM  tbe  Hiuouri  RItvt  abore  St.  Lonlt. 

Like  Chicago,  St.  Louis  is  one  of  our 
leading  markets  for  grain  and  live  stock ; 
IfDIuindu*-  but,  being  so  far  south,  it 
"*—  handles  Southern  products  also, 

especially  cotton  and  tobacco.  Besides  this, 
it  is  a  great  manufacturing  center.  It  man- 
ufactures immense  quantities  of  tobacco, 
beer,  flour,  clothing,  iron,  steel  goods,  and 


is  the  greatest  manufacturing  canter  of  boots 
and  shoes  in  tbe  United  States. 

At  one  time  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were 
almost  the  only  noted  markets  for  grain 
and  live  stock  in  the  West ;  g.  gt.  Pbqi  ud 
but  in  later  years  several  other  MlnnMpoii* 
cities  have  become  prominent.    Two  of  these 
are   the   "twin  cities,"  • 
Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  (Fig.  167),  both 
on  the  Mississippi  River. 
Tbe  latter,  the  capital 
of  Minnesota,  is  a  trade 
center.       From    it    the 
products   of   the    West 
are  sent  east  and  south, 
while  farm  implements, 
furniture,  clothing,  and 
other   articles  are   dis- 
tributed among  the 
smaller     towns     round 
about. 

Minneapolis,  only 
ten  miles  distant,  is 
situated  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  which  furnish  splendid 
water  power  (Fig.  158).  Its  location  in 
the  midst  of  the  wheat  region,  together 
with  its  water  power,  has  caused  Minne- 
apolis to  become  the  leading  flour-produc- 
ing center  of  America.  In  the  city  are 
many  sawmills,  grain  elevators,  and  flour 
mills. 
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One  of  theaa  floor  miliar 
belonging  to  the  PUIabury- 
WashbuTD  Companj,  is  one 

of  the  largest  ia  the  world. 
Steam  shovels  acoop  the  grain 
from  the  trains  very  rapidly, 
emptying  a  car  of  750  bushels 
in  eighteen  or  nineteen  min- 
utes. All  straw,  useless  seeds, 
sticks,  etc.,  aK  first  separated 
from  the  grain;  then  it  passes 
through  different  machines 
until  the  pure  flour  is  pro- 
duced. During  this  process  it  is 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing twelve  different  times,  be- 
ing carried  up  by  rapidly  mov- 
ing belts  having  many  sniall 
buckets,  or  pockets,  attached. 
Just  inside  the  husk  of  a 
wheat  grain  is  the  kernel,  the 
moet  valuable  part  of  the 
wheat.  The  husk  is  removed 
by  machinery,  and  sold  for 
bran  and  shorts,  and  the  cen- 
ter, calltid  the  heart,  or  germ, 
is  made  into  breakfast  food. 
.  The  other  portion  is  ground 
into  flour,  poured  into  sacks 
and  barrels  by  machinery, 
and  then  sent  sliding  down 
a  chute  into  the  cars  which 
stand  near  by.  This  one  mill 
has  ground  as  much  w  01,000 
barrels  of  flour  in  one  day. 
One  year  the  daily  output  of 
five  mills  was  about  36,000 
barrels. 

Smaller  cities  on  tlie 
Mississippi  River  water- 

>.  OtlurcitlH  wy*  be- 
on  tha  HiasiB-  tween  M  in- 
"PP*  neapolis 

and  St.  Louis,  are  Wl- 
NONA,  in  Minnesota;  La 
Crosse:,  in  Wisconsin; 
DuBDQUB  and  Davenport,  in  Iowa ;  and 
QuiNcr,  in   Illinois.     Find  each.     Each  is 
important  either  for  lumber,  grain,  or  farm- 
ing implements,  or  for  all  three  combined. 

The  leading  cities  on  the  Missouri  River 
4.  Cities  on  *™  KANSAS  CiTY  (Fig.  157), 

andneutho        in      western      Missouri,     and 
Ohaha,  in  Nebraska.     Each 


is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  farming  country, 
which  produces  much  grain.  Each  is  also 
a  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
raised  near  by  and  in  the  arid  region  farther 
west.  Being  so  near  the  ranch  country,  the 
meat-packing  industries  in  both  of  these 
cities  are  gaining  rapidly  each  year.  Note 
that  there  is  also  a  Kansas  City  in  I* 
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On   the  river  above   Kansas  City  ia  St. 
Joseph,  in  Missouri;   and  below  it  is  Jef- 
ferson  CiTT,   the   capital   of    that   state. 
Farther  west,  in  Kansas,  are  Topeka,  the 
capital,  and  WiCHlTA.     Southwest  of  Omaha 
is  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  Nebraska ;  and 
across    the    river,   in    Iowa,    is    Council 
Bluffs,    a    very    active    trading    center. 
Several   cities  northwest  of  this  point  are 
chiefly  important  as  trade  centers.     Find 
some   of    them    on    the    map. 
Locate     Des     Moines,     the 
capital    and    largest    city    of 
Iowa.    Of  what  advantage  is 
its  central  position  in  a  level 
fanning  country. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wheel- 
S.  aUM  fa  tii«  ing.  on  the  upper 
OhioV«u»y  Ohio,  owe  their 
importance  largely  to  coal  and 
iron,  and  to  the  fact  that  river 
boats  can  reach  them.  Farther 
down  the  river  is  Cincinnati 
(Pig.  154),  the  largest  river 
port  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
a  busy  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing center  (Fig.  159). 
Besides  pottery  (p.  107),  this 
city  manufactures  large  quan- 
tities of  iron,  machinery,  and 
clothing.  Across  the  river, 
in  Kentucky,  are  Covington 


and  Newport  (Fig. 
154),  both  almost  a  part 
of  Cincinnati,  as  Jersey 
City  is  almost  a  part  of 
New  York. 

Farther  north  and 
east,  ia  Ohio,  are  Dai- 
ton  and  Spmngfield, 
both  noted  for  4he 
manufacture  of  farm 
machinery.  Dayton, 
likewise  manufactures 
cash  registers,  railway 
cars,  and  airplanes. 
There  ia  a  flying  field 
for  testing  airplanes  in  the  vicinity.  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  of  Ohio,  is  an  important 
trade  center,  and  manuiactuies  many  car- 
riages and  wagons.  Why  shoold  farm  ma- 
chinery, tractors,  and  motor  trucks  be 
manufactured  in  so  many  of  these  cities  ? 

Down  the  river,  below  Cincinnati,  is 
Louisville,  the  largest  city  in  Kentucky. 
There  are  rapids  in  the  Ohio  at  this  point, 
but  a  canal   leads   around  them.     " 


M  of  tho  tMcUaltm  u«  m 
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being  a  center  for  tobacco,  like  Richmond 
and  St.  Louis,  Louisville  manufactures  iron 
goods,  fanning  implements,  flour,  and 
leather  goods.     It  is  also  a  railway  center. 

EvAlfSviLLB,  the  largest  river  port  in 
Indiana,  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  machinery,  and  leather 
goods.  Ikdianapolib,  the  capital  and  me- 
tropolis  of  Indiana,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  farming  district.  Like  Columbus, 
it  is  a  railway  and  trade  center,  and  handles 
much  grain,  lumber,  furniture,  and  many 
farming  impleoients. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  the  land  level  in  the  Central 
States  V  2.  What  about  forests  and  bowlders  there  ? 
3.  Describe  the  temperature,  giving 
reasoDS  for  the  extremes.  What  is 
meant  bj  a  continental  climate?  Bj 
an  equable  climate?  4.  What  about  the  rainfall? 
5.  State  the  importance  of  agriculture.  Describe  the 
fann  in  central  Ohio,  and  the  farm  life.  6.  To  what 
eitent  IB  Indian  corn  raised  in  these  states?  7.  How 
is  it  cultivated  and  harvested?  8.  What  are  its 
UMa?  9.  How  extensively  is  wheat  produced,  and 
in  what  sections?  10.  Describe  wheat  raising  on 
the  large  farm  mentioned.  11.  What  cities  have 
been  much  influenced  in  growth  by  the  wheat  raised 
ill  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  7  Why? 
12.  What  fruits  are  grown,  and  where?  13.  What 
vegetables?  14.  Where  is  tobacco  raised?  15.  What 
are  the  principal  domestic  animals  raised,  and  where? 
16.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  fine  stock  in  Een- 
toeky,  and  the  caverns  there?  17.  Name  other  im- 
portant farm  products  east  of  the  arid  lands.  16. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Great  Plains,  and  what  is 
their  eitent?  19.  How  is  irrigation  carried  on,  and 
what  are  the  products  of  the  irrigated  farms? 
SO.  Tell  about  ranching;  its  extent;  how  it  is  car- 
ried on;  and  a  ranchman's  life.  21.  What  is  the 
eitent  of  forests  in  these  states,  and  what  kind  of 
trees  are  there?  22.  Describe  the  method  of  lumber- 
ing, and  name  the  centers  of  the  industry.  23.  What 
about  fishing  in  these  states?  24.  Where  are  the 
coal  mines,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  coal?  Where 
are  oil  and  gas  found?  25.  Why  is  gas  an  espe- 
cially cheap  fuel  ?  26.  I^ocate  the  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  district,  and  tell  about  its  importance. 
27.  Why  must  the  ore  be  taken  elsewhere  to  be 
smelted,  and  from  what  ports?  28.  How  is  the  ore 
loaded  on  to  the  vessels,  and  where  is  it  taken  ? 
29.  Whatare  the  usesof  copper?  30.  Where  is  cop- 
per ore  found?  31.  How  is  the  copper  obtained 
from  the  ore,  and  where  is  it  sent?  32.  How 
have  the  copper  mines  influenced  settlement  ? 
33.   What   about   building  stones   in   thew  states? 


34.  Name  other  mineral  products,  and  tell  when 
found.  3S.  What  are  the  leading  kinds  d 
manufacturing  from  the  agricultural  products? 
80.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  msnnfactnring 
from  forest  prodocts,  and  the  chief  cities  en- 
gaged in  them.  37.  What  about  the  impot- 
tance  of  the  manufactures  from  oil?  From  ores? 
38.  What  about  manufactures  from  clay  and  Ume- 
stone  ?  SO.  What  conditions  favor  the  transportatioi 
of  goods?  40.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  41.  Stat«  the  chief  f*di 
about  Dnluth  and  Superior.  42.  Outline  the  histoiy 
of  the  region  about  Chicago.  State  the  advantages 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  43.  Give  an  account  of  meat 
packing  and  related  industries  there.  44-  Whit 
other  binds  of  manufacturing  are  prominent  in  Chi- 
cago? 46.  What  means  of  transportation  are  jmy 
vided  in  the  city.  46.  How  is  the  sewage  taken 
care  of?    47.  What  about  education  in  this  vicinih? 

48.  What  can  you  tell  abont  Milwaukee  and  Racine! 

49.  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor?  50.  Cleveland  and 
Toledo?  61.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  citiei 
along  the  great  rivers.  52.  For  what  is  SL  Louii 
especially  important?  53.  St  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
lis? 54.  Name  smaller  cities  on  the  Mist<ism]^ 
River  and  tell  of  their  importance.  56.  Locate  aud 
tell  what  you  can  about  the  various  cities  along  and 
near  the  Missouri  River.  56.  State  the  principal 
facts  about  the  cities  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Ohi'>(0.).  1.  Name  the  four  lai^est  cities  (Appen- 
dix, pp.  414-415).  State  the  advantages  of  each  loca- 
tion. 2.  What  other  cities  of  Ohio  p^j^  ft~^ 
are  mentioned?  For  what  is  each  5^^)^^]^,, 
important?    3.  Why  is  there  much  ' 

manufacturing  in  this  state?  4.  What  other  indus- 
tries are  mentioned  in  the  t«xt?  5.  Examine  the 
maps  (Figs.  249-268)  in  order  to  see  what  crops  are 
especially  important  in  Ohio.  8.  In  what  ways  are 
the  cities  of  Ohio  dependent  upon  New  Orleans  and 
New  York?  Hon  are  the  latter  cities  dependent 
upon  those  in  Ohio?  7.  Of  what  service  to  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  is  the  Erie  Canal  ?  8.  Draw  a 
sketch  map  of  Ohio  like  that  of  Maine  (p.  47).  Al 
you  study  each  state,  do  the  same. 

/fuftana  (Ind).  9.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  240- 
259),  to  see  what  crops  are  produced  in  Indiana. 
10.  What  minerals  are  found  here?  11.  Whichisthe 
largest  city?  For  what  noted?  12.  What  other 
cities  are  mentioned?  13.  What  are  the  induatriei 
of  Indiana?  14.  Of  what  importance  was  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  this  section  was  treeless  when 
discovered  ? 

Kentacty  (Ky.).  15.  Why  should  this  state  bs 
better  adapted  to  tobacco  raising  than  Ohio?  19.  Of 
what   importance   is   the   limestone   of    Kentucky? 

17.  Where  are  most  of  the  cities?     Why  there? 

18.  What  products  are  mentioned  from  Ken- 
tucky?   19.  Which  is  the  largest  city?    For  what 
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IUinov(ai).  21.  Ex»miDetfae  maps  (Pigs.  249- 
259)  to  see  what  crops  are  especially  important. 
33.  Whf  is  there  much  mannfacturing  in  lUinois? 
What  kinds  are  carried  on?  23.  Of  what  ralue  ifi 
the  lake  to  manufacturing?  24.  State  the  reasons 
why  Chicago  has  developed  so  greatly.  25.  What 
other  cities  are  mentioned  in  this  state?  For  what 
is  each  important?  26.  Which  of  the  four  states  so 
far  reviewed  is  the  latest?  Which  smallest  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  412-413)  ? 

Miekigan  (Mich.).  27.  What  lakes  does  this  state 
border?  Of  what  advantage  is  this?  28.  What 
disadrant^e  can  you  see  in  the  fact  that  water 
separates  the  lower  from  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan?  29.  Ice  stops  canal  traffic  in  winter. 
Whatefiect  must  this  have?  80.  Into  wliat  waters 
does  this  state  drain?  Contrast  this  drainage  with 
that  of  the  other  states.  31.  Where  are  most  of  the 
large  cities?  Why  there?  32.  For  what  is  each 
important?  33.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  location  of 
Detroit?  34.  What  are  the  important  products  of 
Michigan  ? 

B'iscofWirt  (Wis.).  36.  Which  is  the  largest  city 
in  tbb  state?  For  what  important?  36.  What 
othercities&re  mentioned  in  the  text?  What  is  done 
in  each?  37.  Compare  Wisconsin  with  Michigan 
ID  relief;  in  mineral  products;  in  crops;  in  the  size 
of  cities.  38.  What  effect  must  the  lakes  have  upon 
the  climate  V  Would  this  influence  be  greater  or  less 
than  in  Michigan?  Why?  39.  If  there  were  coal 
beds  in  northern  Wisconmn,  what  effect  might  the 
coal  have  upon  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  the  coal 
mining  of  Pennsylvania? 

Mimtetota  (Minn.).  40.  Where  does  the  Missis- 
sippi River  rise?  41.  What  oceans  receive  the 
waters  that  fall  upon  Minnesota?  Give  proof. 
12.  What  manufacturing  industries  are  carried  on 
in  this  state?  43.  What  crops  are  raised?  44. 
Name  the  three  lai^est  citieo,  and  tell  how  each  is 
important  46.  How  does  the  largest  compare  in 
size  with  Boston.    With  Cincinnati  ? . 

lotea  (la.).  46.  Examine  the  maps  (Figs.  249- 
250)  to  see  what  crops  are  raised  in  this  state. 

47.  What  other  important  industi  ies  are  carried  on  ? 

48.  Name  the  laigest  cities.  For  what  are  tbey 
noted?  49.  Much  com  is  raised  here;  what  is  done 
with  it? 

Miuouri  (Mo.).  50.  Examine  Figures  249-269 
to  see  how  the  crops  of  Missouri  differ  from  those  of 
Minnesota.  Why  this  difference  ?  61.  Why  are  so 
few  large  towns  found  in  the  southwestern  part? 
62.  Name  and  locate  the  two  largest  cities.  For 
what  is  each  important  ?  53.  What  other  cities  are 
mentioned  ?    64.  Find  tile  population  of  SL  Louis ; 
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compare  it  with  that  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
66.   Give  five  reasons  for  ite  great  size. 

Kantai  (Kan.).  66.  Why  are  the  cities  in  the 
eastern  part?  67.  What  are  the  industries  of  the 
West?  Why?  68.  What  are  the  leading  crops  in 
Kansas  (Figs.  249-259)?  What  other  industries 
are  important?  69.  Name  the  principal  cities. 
For  what  is  each  noted? 

Nehratka  (Neb.).  60.  How  do  the  industries  4f 
Nebraska  compare  with  those  of  Kansas?  Why? 
61.  How  are  these  states  alike  in  regard  to  location 
of  cities?  62.  What  cities  in  Nebraska  are  men- 
tioned?   63.   For  what  is  Omaha  not«d? 

North  and  South  Dakota  (N.D.  and  S.D.). 
64.  These  two  slates  once  formed  the  territory  of 
Dakota.  Suggest  reasons  for  making  two  states  out 
of  tlie  one  territory.  66.  Comftare  the  industries  of 
the  two  states  with  those  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
66.  Look  at  the  com  and  wheat  maps  (Figs.  249  and 
261 )  to  see  where  most  wheat  and  corn  are  produced. 
Is  North  Dakota  more  or  less  important  than  Kansas 
as  a  corn -producing  state?  Answer  the  same  for 
wheat.  Why  is  this  so?  67.  Of  what  advantege 
would  it  be  to  Fargo  if  a  deep  rivei  extended  from 
that  city  to  Duluth?  88.  How  do  the  Black  Hills 
the  wealth  of  South  Dakota? 


69.  Which  state  is  the  largest  in  this  group  (Ap- 
pendix, pp.  412-413)?  Which  smallest?  Compare 
each  of  these  in  area  with  Pennsyl-  _  i  d  ^ 
vania;  with  Texas.  70.  Whichofthe  q^^^  * 
Central  States  has  most  inhabitants 
(Appendix,  p.  412)  ?  Which  fewest  ?  Compare  each 
of  these  in  population  with  New  York ;  with  Texas. 
71.  Find  the  largest  ten  cities  (Appendix,  p.  413). 

1.  Find  how  much  earlier  in  the  fall  frosts  come 
in  Minneapolis  than  in  Memphis.  2.  How  do  farms 
that  you  have  seen  differ  from  the  _ 
Ohio  farm  described  in  the  text?  S'WB*""" 
3.  How  does  the  wind  often  help  ranch  cattle  to  ob- 
tain food  in  winter?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  ad- 
ventures that  cowboys  experience?  6.  Why  are 
coal  and  brick  especially  valuable  in  a  prairie  coun- 
try? 6.  Visit  a  brickyard,  and  write  a  description 
of  brickmaking.  7.  See  how  long  a  list  yon  can 
make  of  articles  manufactured  partly  or  wholly  out 
of  copper.  8.  Do  the  same  with  regard  to  lead. 
0.  How  are  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  Chicago 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Atlanta?  10.  Make  a 
dravring  of  the  great  water  route  from  Duluth  to 
New  York  City,  and  put  in  the  leading  cities  located 
upon    it.      What    states    border    on    this    route? 

11.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  include  the  leading  cities. 
What    states   do    these    rivers    border    or    cross? 

12.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Central  States,  in- 
cluding the  principal  Ukes,  rivers,  and  cities. 
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6.   Western  States 

1.  Compare  this  group  with  each  of  the  other 
groups  in  relief  (Fig.  42)  ;  in  area,  and  in  population 
M.DStndy  (Appendix,  pp.  412-413).    2.  Which 

m«pemioy  igthelargefltstate?  Which theBmaU- 
eat?  How  does  each  of  these  compare  in  size  with 
PeDnsflrania?  With  TexasV  3.  What  becomes 
of  the  water  of  the  Humboldt  Hiver?  4.  Name 
the  fire  largest  rivers.  Where  doee  each  rise,  through 
what  states  does  it  flow,  and  where  does  it  enpty? 
A.  Name  the  principal  mountniu  ranges;  theplateaua 
(Fig.  42).  6-  Where  are  the  largest  cities?  Why 
there  ?  7.  Find  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone 
parks.     S.  Name    the    states    having    a    aeacoast. 
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Fio.  Ifi2,  —  TbBM  poi 
gold  collecM  in 
draalic  mining. 

B.  Name  those  states  whose  waters  drain  mainly  or 
entirely  into  the  Pacific ;  into  the  Atlantic ;  into  the 
Great  Basin. 

While  the  pioneers  were  settling  the 
prairies  of  the  Central  States,  almost  noth- 
ing was  known  about  the  Far 
West.  The  Spanish  had  taken 
possession  of  the  southern  portion,  and 
many  of  their  names,  such  as  New  Mexico, 
Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco  are  still  to 
be  found  there.  The  northern  portion, 
called  Oregon,  was  claimed  by  English- 
speaking  people,  and  there  was  a  great 
immigration  to  the  Willamette  valley  in 
1843. 

In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
I  pijj— ^  ^  stream  gravels  of  California. 
iBid  in  CAiifor-  ^'T  ages  the  precious  metal 
■)>-  had    lain    scattered    through 


the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  .Nevada  Mountains. 

Then,  as  the  mountains  slowly  crumbled,  it 

had  been  washed  into  the  streams.     Being 

very  heavy,  it  dragged  along  at  the  bottom, 

lodging  here  and  there  in  the  stream  beds. 

It  was  such  gold  as  this  that  was  first  found. 

As  the  discovery  became  known,  tens  of 

thousands  of  persons  in  the  Fast  left  farms, 

factories,  and  homes  in  a  mad  s.  ssect  of  tke 

rush  for  the  gold  fields.     Some  ^acomj 

sailed  all  the  way  around  South  America; 

others  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama;  but 

many  traveled  overland,  running  the  risk 

of   attack   from  Indians  and 

of  death  from  thirst.     There 

were  then  no  railways   west 

of   the   Mississippi,   and  the 

journey  was  long,  tedious,  and 

dangerous. 

The     discovery     of     gold 
quickly   drew   so  many  per- 
sons  to   California  that   the 
territory   was   able   to   enter 
the  Union  as  a  State  in  1850; 
and,  as  the  search  for  the 
precious  metal    was  carried 
farther  and  farther,  the  entire 
West  soon  became   explored 
and  settled.     Railways  were 
built  across  the  mountains  (Fig.   280),  and 
many  industries,  such  as  farming,  lumber- 
ing,   and    manufacturing,    have    followed 
mining.     Indeed^   in   many   sections   these 
industries   are   now  much  more  important 
than  the  mining. 

The  Western  States  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  plateaus  and  moun-  q„^^  gf  y,, 
tains.     Most  of  the  surface  is  conntrT 
more  than   a   mile   above   i 
level,    while    some    mountain 
peaks  are  two  miles  or   more  taia  systams 
in  height. 

The  extreme  eastern  portion  is  a  part  of 
the  Great  Plains  (p.  5),  which  reach  to 
the  very  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountain: 
These  mountains  (Fig.  42)  extend  entirely 
across  our  country,  into  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  Canada  on  the  north.     They 
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consist  of  a  large  number  of  ranges  and 
ridges,  which  reach  their  greatest  height  in 
Colorado.  A  long  distance  farther  west, 
and  almost  pamJlet  with  the  Rockies,  is  an- 
other system  of  mountains,  called  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California  and  the  Catcade 
Manges  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Still 
farther  west,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a 
third  system  known  as  the  Coagt  Jtangea, 
some  portions  of  wliich  rise  directly  out 
of  the  ocean.  The  highest  peak  in  all  these 
mountains  is  Mount  Whitney,  in  Califor- 
nia, the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  United 
States  proper. 

Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  ranges,  is  a  broad 
S.  TbsTaiiayB  valley  dotted  with  numerous 
betwNn  _  short  mountain  ridges,  extend- 
ing north  and  south.  There  is  a  plateau  at 
eiich  end,  and  a  broad  basin  of  interior  drain- 
age between,  in  which  there  are  a  number 
of  salt  lakes.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts  (Fig.  42)  :  (1)  The  great  Columbia 
Plateau  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
on  the  north;  (2)  the  Colorado  Plateau  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  on  the  south;  and  (3) 
the  Qreai  Batin  of  Utah  and  Nevada  be- 
tween the  two.  The  numerous  short  moun- 
tain ranges  in  the  Great  Basin  are  called 
the  Batin  Range». 

Between  the  Sierra  Nevada-Cascade  sys- 
tem and  the  Coast  Ranges  there  is  an  area 
of  lowland  (Fig.  41).  In  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington  this  forms  a  fertile 
valley ;  in  Washington  it  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  Puget  Sound. 

Throughout  much  of  this  Western  coun- 
try volcanoes  were  once  very  active  (p.  4), 
Indeed,  one  of  them.  Mount 
Doei,  M>d  thiii  Lassen  in  northern  California, 
infliianc*  has  within  recent  years  become 

active.  Among  the  extinct  volcanoes  are 
Mount  Rainier  (Fig.  163),  within  eight  of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mount 
Hood,  not  far  from  Portland,  Ore.;  and 
Mount  Shasta, in  northern  California.  Other 
fine  volcanic  cones  in  this  region  are  Mount 
Baker,  Mount  Adam8,and  Mount  St.  Helens. 


Lava  covera  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sqoan 
miles  in  these  Western  States,  and  its  decay  has  pro- 
duced a  soil  which  is  very  fertile-  The  lava  has 
also  had  an  important  effect  npoii  the  deposit  of 
valuable  minerals.  Veins  of  gold  and  silver  usnaDj 
occupy  cracks  in  the  rock,  caused  by  the  breakirtf 


OopyrigM  by  A.  n.  Bal*m. 
Fio,  163.  —  Mount  Ralnist  from  Tacoma.    This  beantitol, 
BDuw-^pped  peak  is  GO  milei  xyiKj. 

of  the  rock  layers  while  the  mountains  were  fonn- 
ing.  Through  these  cracks  water  paases,  often 
he»ted  so  hot  by  the  buried  lava  that  it  ia  able  U> 
dissolve  mineral  matter  and  carry  it  along.  As  the 
water  cools,  on  nearing  the  surface,  it  cannot  hold 
all  of  this  mineral  in  solution,  and  therefore  depositsa 
part  of  it  on  the  walls  of  the  cracks.  In  this  way  many 
valuable  veins  of  metal  have  been  slowly  formed, 
and  it  b  for  those  that  thousands  of  miners  are 
now  searching.  Hot  water  still  flows  from  the  earth 
in  many  parts  of  tlie  West,  the  section  most  noted 
for  this  being  the  Yellowstone  Park.  In  ttiis  water 
thei-e  is  much  miiieral  matter  in  solution,  and  in 
some  cases  even  small  quantities  of  gold. 

In  the  East,  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
climate,  even  over  large  sections ;    but  in 
the  West  the  variety  is  great,   xhe  climate 
Even  in  a  single  state  there  are  i.  Ext»t  el 
often  great  differences.   Nearly  arid  land* 
everywhere,  excepting  in  the  Northwest  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes  and  plateaus,  it  is 
so  dry  that  no  agriculture  is  possible  with- 
out irrigation.      Almost   one    fifth  of  th« 
United  States  is  unfit  for  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation,  and  most  of  this  arid  land  is 
in  these  Western  States. 

Parts    of  southern   California,    Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  smaller  portions  of 
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each  oF  the  other  states,  are  true  desert. 
Near  the  western  shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
for  example,  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen  for  miles  and  miles  (Fi{^.  164). 
The  entire  surface  is  covered  by  a  glisten- 
ing  whitish  suhstance  called  alkali.  In 
other  regions  dreary  wastes  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  broken  only  by  a  few 
cacti  and  other  arid  land  plants,  by  rocky 
ledges,  and  by  occasional  mountain  peaks. 

Thescarcity  of  streams  on  the  map  in  and 
near  Nevada  shows  clearly  the  lack  of  water 
there.  That  section  is  a  real  basin,  having 
a  rim  higher  than  the  center,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  called  the  Oreat  Baain  (Fig.  42). 


tions,  as  in  the  high  mountain  valleys  and 
in  the  wheat  district  of  central  and  eastern 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Throughout  the  West  the  higher  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  receive  enough  rain  for 
crops.      That   this   is  true  is  .jj  Thehigiier 
proved  by  the  numerous  large  p/uiEam,  and 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  ""  ""^'"'■"'» 
there.     Name  and  locate  those  flowing  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Mississippi. 
Trace  the   Rio   Grande    and   its   principal 
tributary,   the  Pecos ;  also  the  rivers  that 
empty   into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Although 
long,  many  of  these  rivers  are  shallow,  and 
during  the  summer  season  some,  like  the 
Rio    Grande,   al- 
most disappear  in 
the   middle    part 
of    their    course. 
Others,   like   the 
Columbia  and 
Sacramento,     are 
navigable  in  parts 
of  their  course. 


Fia.  164-  —  Tin  deMrt  neai  GrMt  Salt  Lake  In  UUb. 


Some  of  the  few  streams  flow  into  shallow 
salt  lakes,  which  are  growing  more  and  more 
salt  as  the  years  pass ;  others  dry  up  and 
disappear  in  the  sand. 

Along  the  northwestern  coast  the  damp 
west  winds  from  the  ocean  bring  so  much 

Tkawriu  vapor  that  the  rainfall  is  heavy. 
vBtmdMc-  Indeed,along  the  coastof  Wash- 
**"«  ington  the  rainfall  is  heavier 

(I)  Tfu  north-  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
loMfmtcoaM  United  States  (Fig.  803),  the 
greatest  amount  falling  in  winter.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  rain  in  western  Oregon  and 
the  northern  halt  of  California. 

Being  robbed  of  its  vapor  in  crossing  the 
mountains,  the  air  descends  on  the  eastern 
side  quite  dry ;  and  there  agriculture  with- 
out irrigation  is  possible  in  only  a  few  seo- 


The  importance  of 
the  higher  plateaus 
m  condenaiag  vapor 
Ib  well  shown  by  the 
highlands  of  central 
Arizona.  A  person 
traveling  eastward  from  Los  Alleles,  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeha,  and  Santa  ¥6  Railway,  finds  himself, 
upon  reaching  the  Colorado  River  in  the  evening, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level.  If  it  is  summer,  the  thermometer 
may  register  from  110°  to  120°  in  the  shade,  for  this 
is  the  hott«Bt  region  in  Che  United  ^^taleal  indeed, 
it  is  even  hotter  than  in^fy  parts  of  the  torrid  zone. 
After  leaving  the  river,  the  traiii  slowly  winds  its 
way  up  onto  tlie  Colorado  plateau,  seven  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  next  morning  the  almost  unbear- 
able heat  of  the  previous  day  is  replaced  by  a  delight- 
fully cool  air.  As  if  by  magic  the  scene  is  changed; 
the  barren  wastes  of  sand  are  gone,  and  a  green  for- 
est is  on  all  sides.  This  change  is  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  air  is  cooler  on  the  hi;;h  plateau,  and 
the  vapor  can  therefore  b«  condensed  into  rain,  while 
there  is  less  evafK>ratiou  of  the  water  in  the  soil. 

Finally,  in   the   desert   itself   are   many 
oases  where  water  for  irriga-  ,,,  _ 
tLon  13  at  hand.     IJy  aid  of 
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vater,  eTen  the  most  barren  land  maj  be 
transfonned  toa  beautiful  garden  (Fig.  165). 
Every  one  of  the  Western  States  con- 
_^^  taina  mineral  deposits  of  acme 

<  ri.A.j  kind,  such  as  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  mercury,  petro- 
leum, and  coal.  This  region 
"™»f  i*oM  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  j.jjg  most  im- 
portant mining  districts  in  the  world. 


aira«nlilpef 


to  get  the  gold  ont  of  these  gravels,  bat 
in  some  places  these  ancient  stream  beds 
have  been  covered  with  a  thick  s.  Matted*  if 
layer  of  hard  lava.  Then  it  miaiaccau 
is  necessary  for  the  miners  to  tunnel  nndei 
the  lava  in  order  to  obtain  the  gold. 

The  fint  mmera  obtained  the  gold  in  averj  simple 
manner.  Placing  some  of  tbe  stream  fty  «  pa],,,^^  ' 
gravel  ID  a  pan  of  water,  they  locked    iht  gold 


Unch  of  the  land  ia  Btill  owned  bj  the  government, 
and  all  ore  that  is  discovered  upon  it  belongs  to  the 
finder.  Anj  citizen  of  the  United  States  maj  become 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  mitie,  if  he  can  find  one  on 
government  land.  With  such  a  hope,  hundreds  of 
prospectore  are  digging  tunnela  into  the  earth  where- 
ever  they  believe  they  may  obtain  ore.  In  most  cases 
they  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  but  they  keep 
trying,  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  always 
hoping  for  a  rich  reward.  Sometimes  valuable  ore 
u  found,  and  then  a  poor  prospector  suddenly  finds 
himself  a  rich  man. 

Much  gold  has  been  discovered  in  the 
riTer  gravels.     In  many  regions  it  is  easy 


it  back  and  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  tbe 
heavier  particles  of  gold  to  nnk  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  pan,  while  the  lighter  minerals  on  top  were 
washed  out  and  thrown  away.  Most  of  the  gold  wa» 
in  very  small  flakes,  but  sometimes  the  mineis  found 
large  lumps  of  gold,  called  nuggett,  worth  hundreds 
of  dollan.  This  method  of  washing  away  the  gravel 
in  pans  was  called  "  panning  "  the  gold. 

Very  soon  the  miners  tired  of  such  a  slow  pro- 
cess. They  then  invented  the  far  more  speedy  plan 
oihgdratdk  mining.  By  this  method  <8>  EvdrwtUe 
a  large,  powerful  stream  of  water,  mining 
from  the  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  is  turned  t^ainst  a  gravel 
bank,  washing  the  gravel  rapidly  away  (Fig.  16S). 
Tha  w»ter,  with  the  gravel  and  gold,  then  runs  into 
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■teeplj  sloping  troughs,  or  iluict*,  the  bottoms  of 
which  ora  made  rongh  by  man;  oleats.  The  rush- 
ing vater  corriee  the  gravel  over  these  cleats  to 
the  end  of  the  sluice,  where  it  is  dropped;  but  the 
gold,  being  so  heavj,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
idniee  and  is  caught  behind  the  blocks.  Later  it  is 
remored  and  carried  away  to  be  sold. 

In  this  waj  much  gold  haa  been  obtuned  from 
the  gravels  of  Caliiomia  and  other  Western  States. 
For  example,  even  the  gravel  out  of  which  some  of 
the  streets  of  Helena,  Mont.,  are  built  has  been 
washed  for  gold  In  this  way. 

The  metbod  by  which  most  gold  ia  now 
obtained,  ia  to  dig  into  the  solid  rock,  ae  in 
0)  TTteoommoa  tbe  case  of  Other  metals.  The 
wthodnoH  shafts  and  tunnels  follow  the 
veins  from  which  the  gold  in  the  gravels 
came.  In  the  veins,  the  metal  is  found 
mixed  with  other  minerals  which  are  of 
little  or  no  value.  This  mixture  forms 
gold  are,  and  there  is  so  little  gold  in  such 
ore,  and  it  ia  iu  such  small  grains,  that  one 
may  spend  days  in  a  mine  looking  for  it 
without  seeing  any.  The  gold  ore,  like 
other  ores  already  studied,  must  be  crushed 
and  melted  before  the  gold  itself  can  be 
obtained. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  gold-min- 
ing districts  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Com- 
I.  Hoti^  min-  stock  Lode  at  ViEQiNiA  City, 
iigdutiicta  Nev.  The  vein  ia  irregular 
(I)  iniftvada  in  richness,  some  parts,  called 
"  bonanzas,"  containing  much  gold  and 
silver,  while  elsewhere  it  is  quite  barren. 
So  much  metal  has  been  obtained  from 
this  single  vein  that  Kevada  at  one  time 
produced  more  silver  than  all  the  other 
states  put  together,  and  more  gold  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  So  many 
people  moved  there  then  that  Nevada  terri- 
tory became  a  state  in  1864 ;  and  Vii^nia 
City,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  grew 
to  be  a  thriving  city. 

As  the  mines  went  deeper,  hot  water,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  170  ^  poured  in  and  caused  the  t«mpera- 
tnre  in  the  mines  to  be  almost  nnbearable.  Ice-cold 
ur  was  forced  in,  and  machinery  and  mnlea  were 
made  to  do  moat  of  the  work ;  but  even  then  men 
fainted  at  their  posts.  Partly  because  of  the  diffi- 
enl^  of  mining,  and  partly  because  of  the  failure  to 


discover  new  bonanzas,  some  of  the  minee  were 
abandoned  aud  people  drifted  away,  so  that  for  a 
while  the  population  of  Nevada  decreased. 

With  the  discovery  of  many  rich  new 
mining  fields,  and  the  re-opening  of  old 
mines,  new  towns  have  sprung  up,  and 
Nevada  is  again  the  center  of  great  miu- 
ing  activity  and  one  of  our  most  important 
mining  states.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver. 
ToNOFAH,  GoLDFiELD,  and  BuLU'KOO  are 
important  and  rapidly  growing  mining 
towns.  These  and  other  cities  are  now 
more  important  than  Virginia  City. 

At  present  Colorado  produces  more  gold 
than  any  other  state  (Fig.  272),  and  it 
ranks  fourth  in  the  production 
of  silver.  In  addition  to  these 
metals,  Colorado  produces  much  copper, 
lead,  and  iron.  Among  the  mountains,  one 
sees  many  mines  (Fig.  166) ;  but  one  of 
the  moat  noted  mining  districts  is  near 
Leadyillb,  a  city  at  an  elevation  of  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Gold, 
silver,  and  lead  are  mined  in  this  locality. 

Another  well-known  mining  camp  in 
Colorado  ia  Cripple  Creek.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  no  town  here,  and  the  gold 
ore,  which  later  proved  so  valuable,  was 
not  recognized  as  ore  by  the  prospectors. 
Finally,  when  some  one  discovered  the 
gold,  thousands  of  people  rushed  in  from 
all  directions,  and  a  city  sprang  up  almost 
in  a  day.  This  has  been  true  in  many 
other  places.  Sometimes  the  cities  have 
continued  to  grow,  but  if  the  mines  have 
given  out,  the  mining  centers  have  been 
abandoned  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  grew. 

Iron  is  found  in  several  of  the  Western 
States,  but  as  yet  it  ia  not  mined  to  a  great 
extent  except  west  of  Pueblo,  in  Colorado. 

The  western  half  of  Montana  ia  another 

noted  mining  section,  aud  this  atate  is  now 

second   in   the    production  of        .  , 
^^  1  . -1     •.     1       (S)  nJfontana 

Sliver  and  copper,  while  it  also 

supplies  much  lead,  gold,  coal,  and  other 

mineral  producta,  including  precious  stones. 

Helena     has    already    been     mentioned 
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(p.  123),  but  DO  portion  of  th«  state  is  now 

so  important  for  mining  as  the  region   in 

and  near  Butte  (Fig.  182).     There  the 

principal  metal  is   copper,  although   some 

gold   and   ailver  are  mixed  with  the  ore. 

More  copper  has  been  produced 

at  the  Butte  mines  than  in  any 

other   mining   district   in   the 

world.     The   mines   are  very 

extensive,     reaching     several 

thousand  feet  into  the  earth, 

and    having   tunnels   through 

which  one  might  wander  for 

days  without  finding  his  way 

out. 

The     mining     industry    of 
Arizona   is   also   very   impor- 
(4)  In  othtr        tant,   much   cop- 
Wettan Statu    per,  silver,   lead, 
and  gold  being  produced.    Ari- 
zona  now  ranks   first   among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  the 
production   of    copper.      One 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  ter- 
ritory is  Tucson  (Fig.  1G7). 
Another  large  city  is  Bisbke,  the  center  of 
a  noted  copper  mining  region  and  rivaling 
Butte,  Montana.     There  is  much  smelting 
at  Douglas,  and  all  these  cities,  as  well  as 
Phcenix,  are  trade  centers  for  neighbor- 
ing mines  and  irrigated  farms. 

There  is  much  mining,  especially  of  gold, 
silver,   copper,  and  lead,   in    each   of    the 


other  Western  States.  California  ranks 
second  among  our  states  in  the  production 
of  gold,  Utah  third  in  silver  and  lead, 
and  Idaho  second  in  lead  and  fifth  in  ul- 
ver.     The  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district 


.  1S6.  —  A  Tlew  In  the  minlnjt  dlitiiec  of  Victor,  Colorado.  There  srs 
mlucB  beneath  tbeee  baildini^.  and  the  waste  lock  remored  from  cbe 
tunneli  (ocm  hnge  banks  Dear  them. 


of  nortliern  Idaho  is  the  most  important 
silver-lead  district  in  the  country.  Spo- 
kane:, in  Washington,  is  the  trade  center 
for  this  noted  mining  region,  which  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  and  re- 
cent growth  of  this  city.  In  addition  to 
the  metals  mentioned,  these  states,  aa  well 
B8   Wyoming   and   New    Mexico,   produce 


Pia.  IGT.  — Tucstm,  ArlzoDa.  vbicb  owet  mudii  of  lu  proeperitj  to  tbe  rich  mines  la  tbenel 


il^Aoring  nunntalna. 
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large  quantities  of  other  ralo&ble  miner- 
als. There  are  many  im  porta  at  mining 
towns  and  mining  camps  in  each  of  these 
states. 

GofU,  some  of  it  of  excellent  quality, 
occurs  in  many  sections  of  the  West,  being 
4.  Coal,  petra-  mined  in  almost  all  these  states. 
iniB,  and  otlMT  Colorado  produces  more  than 
"'""^  Uny  other  Western  state,  rank- 

ing seventh  among  the  states  of  the  country 
in  thia  production.  But  other  Western 
States  produce  considerable  amounts:  among 
these  Wyoming  and  Washington  are  next 
in  importance  to  Colorado.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  Western  Stat«s  has  coal  beds 
which  are  bound  to  be  of  great  value  in  the 
future. 

Petroleum  ia  another  valuable  product  in 
the  West.  Enormous  quantities  have  been 
found  in  California,  and  that  state  now 
produces  more  than  any  other  in  the 
Union.  So  much  is  produced,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  used  on  railway  engines,  in  place  of 
coal. 

There  are  many  other  mineral  products 
in  the  Western  States,  including  building 
stones  and  semi-precious  stones,  which  are 
obtained  in  California,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  other  states. 

Mining  gives  rise  to  much  lumbering  in 
many  parts  of  the  West.     The  Butte  mines 


InmberiiiK 


alone 


millions  of  feet 


I  ThaiDKiBi  °^  lumber  per  year.  Jn  the 
dMnudfoi  mines  heavy,  upright  timbers 

*""**  are   placed   together,  on  each 

side  of  a  tunnel,  to  prevent  the  rock  from 
caving  in.  Because  of  the  great  pressure 
upon  them,  timbers  more  than  a  foot 
through  are  often  broken. 

While  a  great  portion  of  the  Western 
country  ia  arid,  the  mountains  and  some 
s  Wk»i»itta  °^  ^^^  higher  plateaus  bear 
obuiud;  alM  extensive  forests.  Thus  the 
kiDds  a  tnM  mines,  which  are  usually 
among  the  high  mountains,  are  generally 
supplied  with  little  difficulty  ;  for  the  logs 
are  easily  brought  down  to  them. 

The  most  noted  lumber  region,  however, 


is  on  and  near  the  western  coaat  from  cen- 
tral California  northward.  Here,  in  the 
damp,  equable  climate,  the  giant  redwood, 
fir,  cedar,  and  spruce  trees  grow  to  great 
size,  the  redwood  being  contined  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  are  extensive  forests 
of  these  big  trees  (Fig.  198),  There  are 
immense  forests  of  giant  trees  all  the  way 
from  central  California  to  Canada.  While 
the  logs  in  Maine  and  Michigan  are  rarely 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  through,  many 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  are  from  six  to 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  in  Cali- 
fornia are  very  much  larger. 

A  TiBit  to  a  luniberiiig  camp  in  western  Waahr 
ington  will  show  that,  owing  to  the  she  of  the  trees, 
and  to  the  climate,  the  work  ia  car-        — ^^^  .. 
ried  on  very  difEerently  from  lum-   ' '  T^!z 
bering  in  Maine  (p.  33).    The  men         "™>» 
are  able  to  work  both  winter  and  summer.    They 
select  a  tree,  which  perhaps  towers  upward  for  two 
hundred   feet,    that   is,    higher   than   most   church 
steeples.     Two  men  saw  and  chop  at  this  tree  until 
the  giant  begins  to  quiver,  and  when  finally  it  falls,  a 
wonderful  sight  may  be  seen.    The  tree  bends  slowly 
over,  quickens  its  movement,  then  falls  to  the  ground 
with  a  mighty  crash,  breaking  good-sized  trees  in  it« 
way,  as  if  they  were  twigs. 

After  the  branches  are  cut  off,  the  tree  ia  sawed 
into  sections  of  different  lengths  (Fig.  168),  as 
twenty-four,  thii-ty-two,  or  forty-eight  feet,  and  these 
are  dr&gged  to  a  railway  which  leads  up  into  the 
forest.  There  the  logs  are  piled  upon  flat  cars  and 
taken  to  the  mills,  a  single  section  sometimes  occu- 
pying an  entire  car  (Fig.  169).  From  five  to  fif- 
teen thoasaud  feet  of  lumber,  or  enough  to  build  a 
small  house,  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  Urge 
tree  (Fig.  170). 

Many  of  the  logs  go  to  Taooma  and  Sbat- 
TLE,  whei-e  there  are  enormous  sftwmills. 
There  is  such  an  abundance  4  whatlfdon* 
of  wood  that  in  some  places  with  theirs 
thick  planks  are  used  for  pav-  •^  '"*'*^ 
ing  the  streets  ;  and  wood  is  burned  as  a 
fuel  in  locomotives,  and  in  the  lumber  mills. 
Such  enormous  quantities  of  lumber  are 
obtained  from  these  forests,  and  so  cheaply, 
that  it  is  sent  even  as  far  as  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Northwest  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  lumbering  regions  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  cities  there  have  some  share  in 
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the  iodnstry.  Much  lumber  is  sent  away 
by  boat  from  Portland  and  Abtokia, 
but  even  more  goes  from  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound.  Besides  Tacoha  and 
Seatilb,  Everett  and  Bellinghah  are 
noted  for  their  lumber  industry.     With  so 


of  timber  will  be  preserved  for  use  in  the 
future  ;  for  it  is  hardly  fair  that  we  should 
leave  no  timber  for  those  who  come  after  ns. 
In  addition,  the  forests  are  of  value  in  pre- 
venting the  rapid  running  off  of  the  water 
in  streams ;  thus  they  help  to  regulate  the 


—  Lombtraun  at  work  In  the  toien  oi 


Note  in  tfae  torcfcroand  the  donkey  engine  nacd 


much  lumber  it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  extensive  manufacture  of  shingles,  doors, 
and  other  wooden  articles. 

A  great  deal  of  the  forest  of  the  West  is 
on  government  land,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
1.  Foreatie*-  being  wasted,  our  government 
•mtiau  has  set  apart  what  are  called 

forett  retervet  (Fig.  265).  That  is,  the  for- 
est is  kept,  or  reserved,  by  the  government, 
so  that  no  one  can  cut  down  the  trees 
without  permission.     In  this  way  a  supply 


supply  of  water  for  manufacturing,  irriga- 
tion, and  other  purposes. 

Although   there   are   few  fishing    banks 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  some  on  which  valua-  _^^,^ 
hie  food  fish  are  found.    Other  * 

kinds  of  fish  are  caught  along  the  coast,  or 
are  found  swimming  in  the  surface  waters; 
and  the  oyster  thrives  in  the  shallow  waters 
at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound. 

Large  numbers  of  cod  and  halibut  are 
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caught  on  the  banks  and  along  the  shores  of  i  points  along  the  lower  Columbia,  and  to  Bel- 
Sritish  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  many  ves-     LINOHAU  and  other  points  on  Puget  Sound, 

sels  go  there,  especially  from  Seattle.     Not  |  where  they  are  packed  in  cans  (Fig.  171). 

oU  the  fish  that ar            ^^  ''~~                                    mi .   .     ■      --•  nsive    farming    in 

by  the  Westera  [  and   Oregon,  east 

are  shipped  to  ot  scade  ^^^^^^„ 

of  the  country,  ei  jneof  j   mtiwHoiti. 

Eastern  cities.   F:  finest  wait  and  CtH- 

halibut,  kept  on  i<  ming  ^""^ 

in  refrigerator  car  tgions    in    the 

are    sent    from  United    States. 

Seattle  to  many  This    is  a   noted 

places     in    the  wheat     country 

■  East.  i     (Fig.  172),  like 

The  moat  im-  1    the    valley    of 

portant  fishing  J    the  Red  River 

industry,    how-  '    of  the    North, 

ever,  is    that   cA  and  some  of  the 

salmon     catching  arms  are    even 

This  fish,  like  t  ger  than  the  one 

shad    o£    the    £  bribed  on  page  9T. 

(p.  51),   spends  after  mile,  in  Ore- 

of  its  life  in  th(  Washington,  are 

but  passes  up  th  ving  grain,  which, 

to  spawn,  or  lay  i  ry  fertile  soil,  yield 

in  fresh  water.  Hay,  barley,  corn, 

are  going  towarc               ^  ^etables,   and   farm 
the  rivers,  the  salmon  are  Fro.  170.— The  end  of  »  log  eat  animals   are   also   raised.      During 

caught  in  great  numbers,  Wi^i,io1t.»"'?ou^™how  the  harvest  season  the  air  in  most 

and  some  are  shipped  away  isrge  it  ii  b;  the  men  BUndtog  sections  Is  so  dry  that  both  grain 

in  ice,  even  across  the  con-  '"  '"*"' "'  '*'                          and  hay  may  he  left  out  of  doors 

tinent.     Others  are  sent  to  the  numerous  I  for    weeks    with    little    danger    of    being 
canning  factories  at  Abtobia  and  other  |  spoiled  by  rain.     Walla  WaiOiA,  Wash- 
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Fra.  ITl.  —  Interior  ol  a  ulmoo  ouuerf  o 


[■  tram  tbt  roof  ;  and  tban  ai 


ington,  Lbwiston,  Idaho,  and  Pendleton, 
Oregon,  are  situated  in  this  great  wheat 
region. 

Near  the-  eaatern  hase  of  the  Cascade 
Ranges  the  climate  is  so  dry  that  irrigation 
\i  necessary  and  there,  as  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  is  found  a  wonderful  fruit  country. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Cascade  Ranges 
there  is  abundant  rainfall  and  there  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grains,  as  well  as  hops,  are 
extensively  produced.  The  entire  Pacific 
coast  region,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  is 


famous  for  its  excellent  fruit.  In  the  north 
berries,  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapea, 
and  other  fruits  are  produced  ;  but  in  the 
south,  in  the  Cheat  Valley  of  Caliform 
(p.  120),  besides  these  fruits  there  are  groves 
of  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  and  figs,  as  well 
as  other  trees  which  thrive  only  in  warm 
climates.  Sacbamento,  Stockton,  and 
Fhesno  are  the  leading  cities  of  the  Great 
Valley,  which,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  wheatfieltiU, 
vineyards,   orchards,    and    nut    and    fruit 


-yCoOt^lc 
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Pta.  ITS.  —  An  irrigatlDK  dllcli  di 


groves;  but  io  the  central  and  southern 
portions,  where  the  raiufHll  is  light,  irriga- 
tion is  provided  as  described  in  a  later  sec- 
tion. California  fresh  fruit  is  shipped  in 
enormous  quantities  to  Eastern  cities,  while 


na.  17t.  —  A  fSTDMr  IrrlgBtlug  hii  field.  Tbe  mtei  rrom  tha  iTrlgstiiig 
ditch  li  Bllowed  to  ran  along  the  fnnom  mad  tbu  wat  tha  nad*  tb»l 
hava  Jut  baen  planlad. 

dried  and  canned  California  fruits  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  our  grocery  stores. 

There  are  a  few  other,  smaller  sections 
where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  agricul- 


ture ;  but  the  only  way  in  which  farming 
Ih  possible  in  most  otlier  parts  of  the  West 
is  by  means  of  irngation. 

Tbe  influence  of  irrigation  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  region  near  Denver,  which 

lies  in   the  midst  of  an  arid 

plain.  This  plain 

i»   Ct08«Hi,   how-   L,W?^ 

ever,      by      the  byinicaUoa 

South     Fork     of    (1)  Roairriga- 

Ih,  Platte  River,  ^^'j:!',"' 
from  which  a 
ditch,  as  large  as  a  canal,  is 
led  out  upon  the  plain  (Fig. 
173).  The  river  itself  has  a 
rapid  fall,  but  just  enough 
shipe  has  been  given  the  ditch 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow. 
Thus  the  ditch  soon  runs  on  a 
higher  level  tiian  the  river, 
and  the  land  between  it  and 
the  river  is  lower  than  the 
ditch. 
Uia  -ad.  that  ^y^j^j.  f^^  t,,g  jij^j,  ^^^ 

then  be  led  out  over  these 
fields  to  irrigate  them.  For  tbis  purpose 
ditches  branch  off  from  tbe  maiu  canal, 
and  each  of  these  is  divided  and  subdivided 
to  supply  farms  along  its  course.     When 
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a  field  needs  water,  one  of  the  smaller 
ditches  is  tapped  and  the  field  is  flooded ;  or 
else  the  water  is  led  into  little  furrows  a  few 
feet  apart  (Fig.  174).  The  method  followed 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  crop  that  is  under 
oultivation.  As  there  is  danger  that  the  sup- 
ply of  water  may  not  last  through  the  sum- 
>  mer,  reservoirs  are  built  to  store  the  water 
of  the  spring  freshets ;  and  when  needed, 
this  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  ditches. 


alfalfa.  The  latter,  like  clover  and  hay,  is 
fed  to  stock.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor> 
tant  crops  of  the  arid  regions,  where  there  is 
much  demand  for  fodder  for  catUe,  hc^s, 
sheep,  and  horses. 

Without  irrigation,  crops  could  not  be 
grown  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  then  bo 
necessary  to  bring  farm  products  from  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  other  states,  a  distance 
of  several  hundred   miles.     It   is    evident, 


Of  course  such  an  arrangement  is  expen- 
sive, and  each  farmer  must  pay  for  his  water 

Mh  -_  ,  atacertain  rate,aseach  tenant 
<8)  Ezp«ru«o/       ,       ,  ■  ■.  t 

tuch  irHgaiioa,  of  a  housc  lu  a  City  pays  for 
and  u*  advan-  his  Water  or  gas.  That  a 
^^  farmer  can   afford  to  pay  for 

water,  however,  is  well  shown  in  this  case  ; 
for  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ditch,  which 
oannot  be  reached  by  the  water,  the  land  is 
fit  only  for  grazing,  while  on  the  lower  side 
there  are  rich  fields  of  grain,  vegetables,  and 


therefore,  that  irrigation  must  have  bad  a 
great  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the 
West.  Without  it  Denver  and  Pueblo 
would  not  be  so  important  as  they  are  ;  and, 
because  of  the  expense  of  carrying  food  so 
far,  scores  of  mining  towns  would  not  exist. 
Wherever  the  waters  of  the  rivers  are  led 
out  over  the  fields,  people  form  settlements, 
and  even  towns  and  small  cities.  That 
is  the  case  at  Greeley,  in  Colorado; 
Cheyenne  and    Labajmib,  the  principal 
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cities  in  Wyoming ;  and  scores  of  other 
places. 

One  of  the  beat  fanning  districts  in  the 
arid  lands  is  in  Utah.  A  large  part  of  that 
s.  la  Dtah,  by  State  WES  OQce  a  desert.  But 
iiricatiaii  extensive  areas  have  been  en- 

tirely changed  by  the  Mormons,  a  religious 
sect  founded  in  New  York,  in  1830,  by 
Joseph  Smith. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brigham  Young 
these  people  migrated  into  the  then  un- 
known West  and  settled  a  few  miles  from 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Here  they  commenced  to 
build  Salt  Lake  City,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  country. 
They  also  began  to  raise  crops  by  irriga- 
tion, and  to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  thus  con- 
verted portions  of  the  desert  waste  into 
beautiful  gardens. 

There  are  now  in  Utah  many  who  do 
not  accept  the  Mormon  religion.  Agri- 
culture is  no  longer  the  sole  industry. 
As  you  have  already  learned  (p.  124), 
many  rich  mines  have  been  opened  in  this 
state.  There  are  numerous  busy  towns 
and  cities,  the  one  next  to  Salt  Lake  City 
in  size  being  Ogden,  which  lies  north  of 
the  capital. 

Central  and  southern  California  is  a  third 
section  noted  for  its  extensive  irrigation. 
1.  Incutrai  '^^^  region  is  far  south,  and 
ud  Motheis  its  shores  are  bathed  by  warm 
^'''^.''7  ocean  waters,  so  that  the  cU- 
,1,  m  ,.  mate  is  delightful.  But  the 
htn.andthe  ia.ni,  although  very  fertile,  is 
method  qf  irri-  arid  by  nature,  and  in  places 
'""""  almost  a   desert    (Fig.    165). 

Vapor  condenses  on  the  mountains,  how- 
ever, and  forms  streams  whose  water  is 
stored  in  immense  reservoirs  and  led  into 
long  irrigating  ditches.  Other  irrigating 
ditches  are  supplied  with  water  from  wells. 
The  bringing  of  water  to  the  parched  soil 
baa  changed  even  the  desert  parts  of  this 
region  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the 
world.  The  rainfall  increases  toward  the 
north,  and  irrigation  becomes  less  and  less 
neoessaiy  as  one  goes  northward.     Thus 


there    is    every    gradation    in    California, 

from   farms,  orchards,  and   vineyards  that 

could    not    exist    without     irrigation,    to 

those,  already  described,  which  require  no 

irrigation. 

Oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 

figs,   olives,  walnuts,   almonds,   and   many 

other  kinds  of  fruits  and  nuts, 

,  .11  (*)  ThtprodwU 

now  grow  here  in  abundance. 

Among  the  fruits  the  most  common  is  the 
seedless  navel  orange.  In  these  beauti- 
ful valleys  nearly  every  home  has  its  orange 
trees,  and  in  many  cases  the  house  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  them  (Fig.  175). 

Thousands  of  persons  from  the  B^t  were 
first  attracted  to  California  by  the  mild  and 


healthful  climate  ;  then,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunityforfruitraising,  they  planted  orchards 
and  orange  groves.  In  those  valleys  which 
are  too  cool  for  oranges,  thousands  of  acres 
are  devoted  to  other  fruits,  such  as  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  pears,  and  apples.  Land 
that  a  few  years  ago  was  worth,  at  best, 
only  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  now  supports 
flourishing  groves  of  fruit. 
The  groves  of  all  kinds  are  planted  in 
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straight  rows,  and  the  ground 
is  kept  so  clean  by  frequent 

(^Car^o/tAt     plowiug       that 

/ruit.  and  uhai  scarcely  a  weed  is 

this  respect  the  groves  present 
a  very  difFerent  appearance 
from  the  orchards,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  that  are 
often  seen  upon  farms  of  the 
East. 

The  winter  season  is  the  har- 
vest time  for  oranges,  which  are 
picked  from  about  the  middle 
of  November  until  February 
or   later  (Fig.    176).      They 

are  cut  from  the  trees,  sorted     Fio.  1TT.-De«ert  Itmd  in  tbe  Yakim*  VaUej,  ooT«i«d  wltb  the  woithkM 
according  to  size,  then  packed  »»g«braBh.     Such  l«nd  without  lrrig»tlon  is  of  Almost  no  value  :  " 

in  boxes  and  shipped  away. 


compare  this  picture  frith  Figure 


Immense  quantities  of  peaches,  prunes, 
apricots,  grapes,  figs,  and  other  fruits  are 
dried,  usually  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  In 
the  Eastern  States  fruit  would  soon  decay 
if  left  out  of  doors,  but  in  the  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  arid  lands  it  dries  quickly. 
Much  fruit  is  also  canned,  and  many  grapes 
are  made  into  wine.  California  wine  is  of 
such  high  quality  that  it  is  sent  not  only 
to  tbe  East,  but  even  to  Europe. 

The  value  of  irrigation  is  well  shown 
here.  Before  irrigation  was  introduced 
into  southern  California,  this  region  could 


support  very  few  people.  Now,  in  Los 
Anqeles  and  vicinity,  there  is  a  population 
of  over  three  hundred  thousand. 

Tbe  description  of  these  few  places  aerret  to  show 

tba  importance  of  Irrigation  in  the  West.     It  ia  not 

to  be  understood,  however,  that  these 

are  theonly  noted  inigated  sections,    I-jH  JlZ^^r" 

for  there  are  many  others.     Most  of 

the  largest  and  best  known  are  along  the  large  liv- 

ers.    For  example,  irrigatioD  b  extensive  along  the 

YellowEtone  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tribota- 

ries  ill  Montana;    along  the  Snake  River  and  it* 

tributaries  in  Idaho ;  along  the  Yakima  River  (Fi^:a. 

177  and  178),  and  other  streams  tributary  to  the 

Columbia    River    in    Washington, 

Oregon,  and  Idaho;  along  the  <iUa 

and  Salt  rivers  in  Arizona;    along 

the  Rio  Grande  and  Pecos  rivers  in 

New  Mexico;  and  along  the  Sacr^ 

mento,  San  Joaquin  and  other  rivers 

in  California.    The  map  (Fig.  258) 

shows  that  there  are  many  irrigated 

sections. 


rut.  ITS.  —  Desert  land  In  the  Tahima  VMej  which  onlf  a  taw  ye 

was  covered  with  WKebrash  like  that  la  FiEure  ITT.    Now.  being  ii>»ii<;u 

bj  an  IrrlKatlon  ditch.  It  supports  a  flonrishlDg  jaaag  peach  and  apple     Bupplies    water     foi 

oichaid  and  U  worth  SIOOO  an  acre.  ° '^' 


The  irrigation  of  Arizona  di 
especial  mention,  partly  because  of 
the  extensive  irrigation  works  that 
the  government  has  constmcted 
there,  and  partly  because  .of  the 
climate.  One  of  the  greatest  irriga- 
tion works  undertaken  is  the  Rooae- 
velt  dam  in  the  Salt  River,  which 
large  ares 
near   Pbixkix.      The  climate  near 
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thu  city  knd  Tccson  ia  such  th&t  eTen  semi-tropic&i 
fruits  ue  prod  need.  Here  are  raised  oratiges, 
lemons,  grape  fruit,  figs,  oltves,  pomegranates,  and 
even  dates.  The  trartn,  dry  climate  also  makes  this 
region  an  important  health  resort. 

So  important  is  irrigatioD  that  it  ie  being 
introduced  wherever  possible,  and  every 
B.  OonnuuMt  J®*''  ^^w  irrigation  systems 
wok  ia  iiTiE*-  are  being  built,  some  of  them 
**""  at  great  expense.     Since  much 

of  the  arid  region  is  public  land,  the 
United  States  government  is  aiding  in  this 
work.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  depart- 
ment of   the   government   in  charge  of  it. 


(S)  How  thtep 
101,  and   ranching  it  caT- 

followed  '*""*" 


and    every    year    millions    of    dollars    are 
being  spent  in  this  way. 

Enormous  dams  are  huilt  (Fig.  179), 
forming  large  lakes  in  the  mountain  val- 
leys, and  these  are  Blled  in  spring  when  the 
snow  melts.  Tlien,  in  summer,  when  the 
crops  need  water,  it  is  let  out  of  the  reser- 
voirs into  the  irrigation  canals.  In  this 
way  the  amount  of  farm  land  in  the  arid 
West  is  being  greatly  increased.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  works  in  which 
our  government  is  engaged. 


There  is  so  little  rainfall  in  the  arid 
portion  of  the  West  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  can  be  irrigated,  f.  rucUi^ 
This  leaves  most  of  the  conn-  (d  Ktndittf 
try  for  grazing;  and  wherever  animaUraUed 
there  is  water  enough  for  the  animals  to 
drink,  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  ranches  are 
found.  In  some  parts,  especially  where 
the  grass  is  scanty,  herds  of  goats  are 
raised. 

The  manner  in  which  cattle  ranching  is 
carried  on  in  Dakota  was  di 
scribed  on  pages  9' 
much  the  same  plan 

for  cattle  and  horses  in  all  the 
Western  States.  Sheep  ranch- 
ing is  somewhat  different,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  ranches 
about  B1LLIN03,  Mont. 

A  good-siied  sheep  ranch  has 
from  twenty-five  thousand  to  (oitj 
thousand  bead  of  she«p.  These, 
like  cattle,  may  feed  partly  upon 
government  land,  or  the  **  range," 
and  partly  on  land  fenced  in  and 
owned  by  the  ranchman.  During 
the  coldest  winter  weather,  when 
the  snow  may  be  so  deep  tliat  the 
sheep  cannot  obtain  food,  they  are 
often  driven  into  protected  corral* 
and  fed  on  alfalfa.  The  fierce 
winds  of  the  open  plains  help  them, 
however,  by  drifting  the  snow  and 
thus  leaving  open  patches  where 
they  can  find  grass. 

When  the  sheep  are  feeding  on 
the  range,  one  man,  with  a  dog 
(Fig.  180),  can  herd  twenty-five 
hundred ;  and  if  he  has  a  horse  to 
ride,  he  sometimes  takes  care  of  five  thousand. 
Selecting  a  spot  near  water  for  a  camp,  the  herder 
drives  his  sheep  out  each  morning,  and  back 
at  night,  going  each  day  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  camp.  When  the  grafs  is 
eaten  in  one  place,  the  camp  is  moved ;  tlien, 
from  the  new  point  as  a  center,  they  wander  out 
as  before. 

The  life  of  the  herder  is  extremely  lonely,  both 
day  and  night  being  spent  with  the  sheep.  Onoe  a 
week  a  man  brings  him  food;  and  for  weeks,  and 
even  months  at  a  time,  the  only  company  be  lia^ 
aside  from  his  sheep,  is  bis  dog,  and  possibly  his 
horie.  I  (^ 
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After  the  winter  is  over,  the  first  income 
to  the  ranchman  comes  from  the  sale  of  the 
<S)  AturcM  skins,  or  pelts,  of  sheep  which 
tifpTDfit  Jiaye    died    during    the    cold 

weather.  He  expects  to  lose  about  one 
sheep  in  twenty  each  year  from  this  cause. 

The  next  harvest  comes  from  the  wool 
(Fig.  181).  Men  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  shear  sheep  travel  in  squads  of 
about  twenty-five.    They  erect  sheds  and 


bales  and  shipped  to  various  markets  in  the 
East.  Where  should  you  think  it  might 
be  sent,  and  for  what  purposes  used? 

From  July  on,  many  sheep  are  sold  for 
mutton.  Those  that  are  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  and  that  have  already  borne  • 
quantity  of  wool,  are  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  hides  are  useful  for  leather 
and  the  bones  for  fertilizing  the  soiL 

A  newly  settled  country  has  little  mann- 


Fia.  180. — A  Uonuuia  aheap  beider  with  hU  dogs  mud  bts  flock. 


pens  near  some  sheep  center,  such  as  Bil- 
lings, and  shear  all  the  sheep  that  are 
brought  to  them.  Sometimes  sheep  are 
sheared  at  the  ranch,  but  many  ranchmen 
prefer  to  drive  them  near  to  a  market, 
before  they  are  sheared.  This  saves  the 
expense  of  hauling  the  wool  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  besides,  the  sheep  graze 
on  the  way  to  and  from  the  market. 

Iq  the  Southwestern  States  sheep  are 
often  sheared  twice  a  year;  but  farther 
north  it  is  done  only  once,  and  then  as  near 
the  month  of  June  as  possible.  Can  you 
suggest  a  reason  for  choosing  that  time  ? 
After  the  wool  is  cut,  it  is  pressed  into 


facturing.  Consequently  many  maJiu&to- 
tured  articles  that  are  needed  iiainiiactiiTl^ 
in  the  West  must  still  be  i.  Extent  €(^ 
brought  from  the  East.  As  ■Mnnfactniiat 
in  the  Southern  States,  however,  rapid 
changes  have  been  going  on,  and  the  West 
is  fast  becoming  an  important  manufactur- 
ing region.  Already  in  some  parts,  as  in 
Colorado  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
this  progress  will  continue;  for  the  We* 
has  great  resources,  including  immense  de- 
posits of  coal  and  petroleum  for  fuel,  tf 
well  as   abundant  water  power.     Further- 
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more,  the  demand  for  manufactured  articles 
b  increasing,  because  many  people  are  set* 
tling  in  this  section. 


Fio.  ]gl.  — SbearlDKabeepIn  Montaiu.  Themenhotd  iLe 
ibMp  aud  the  wool  is  clipped  off  by  machinery.  There 
ta  >  great  pile  of  thli  wool  alotig  tbe  middla  of  Uie 
•bod. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  kinds  of  manu- 

factaring  in  tbe  West  consists  in  separating 

1  PiiMipal        the  metal  from  tbe  ores.    After 

*•■*■  the  ore  is  taken 

from  the  mines,  it  must  usu- 
ally be  crushed,  the  worthless 

parts   must   be   washed   out, 

and   the    remainder   sent   to 

the     smelters     (Fig.     182), 

where  the  metal  is  extracted 

by  a  difficult  process.     The 

machinery  for  crushing  and 

smelting  is  so  expensive  that 

ores   from    many   mines   are 

Bent  to  one  place,  and  must 

sometimes  be  carried  a  long 

distance.     For  example,  the 

mines  near  Leadville  send  ^^  ^gj 

their  ore  to  that  city,  but 

many  mines  in  Colorado  ship 

ore  to  the  smelters  at  Denvbb  and  Pueblo. 

All  the  ores  must  be  treated  in  some  such 

•  way.     Thus  the  crushing  and  smelting  of 

^   ore  is  an  important  industry  in  many  of  the 


Western  cities.  The  metals  thus  obtained 
are  also  manufactured  into  various  articles 
in  the  larger  cities. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  aud  articles 
made  of  wood,  such  as  paper,  furniture,  and 
fiirm  implements,  is  already  extensive  in 
some  places,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  West  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  fruit  and  wheat  region.  Ou  that 
account  the  canning  and  drying  of  fruits, 
and  the  making  of  flour  and  other  products 
from  wheat,  are  very  important  industries. 
The  abundance  of  fish  gives  rise  to  the 
canning  industry  in  certain  places,  and  the 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  supply 
hides  and  wool  not  only  for  shipment  to 
Eastern  factories,  but  also  for  manufacture 
in  the  West. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  in  the 
West  has  been  made  possible  laigely  by  the 
building  of  railroads  (Fig.  TMupoita- 
183).  There  is  a  remarkably  tionof  joodt 
large  number  of  railroads  here,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  building  them  and  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  country.  On  Figure  280 
observe  that  each  of  tlie  great  cities  on  the 
coast  is  connected  by  rail,  not  only  with  the 


-  Minee  tn  Butle,  Hoatana,  center  of  a  rich  copper 
mining  diatrlot. 

Others,  but  also  with  the  East  by  one  or  more 
transcontinental  railways.  Count  the  rail- 
roads that  cross  the  Western  States,  and  learn 
their  names.     When  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
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first  of  these,  was  completed,  in  1869,  it  was 
thouglit  to  be  a  wonderful  worlt,  and  of  enor- 
moas  importance ;  but  now  that  there  are  so 
many  railroads,  people  are  incliued  to  over- 
look their  great  value. 

Railroads  are  of  especial  value  in  the 
interior  of  the  West,  where  there  is  very 
little  opportunity  for  transportation  by 
water.  The  scarcity  of  navigable  streams 
ia  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rivers  are 
few  and  shallow,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  descend  rapidly  to  the  sea, 
and  therefore  have  rapids  and  falls  that  pre- 
vent navigation.  Notable  exceptions  are  the 
lower  Sacramento  and  the  Columbia,on  which 
rivers  boats  carry  an  extensive  commerce. 

Although  harbors  are  not  numerous, 
there  are  several  excellent  ones,  sufficient 
to  carry  on  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  importance  of  these  ports 
has  been  greatly  increased  aince  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  Can  you  ex- 
plain why?  oped,  especially  at  the  junction  of  important 

Large  inland  cities  in  the  Western  States     trunk  lines. 
are  few  in   number,   partly   because   there         The    greatest   of   the   interior    cities  is 
leading  citlM    ftre  no  important  waterways.      Denver,   the   capital   of   Colorado.     This 
in  the  Interior    There  are,  however,  so  many     city  is  located  on  the  site  of  a  i. 
railways  that  some  large  cities  have  devel-     small  mining  camp,  but    its  Colorado  Sj 

growth  is  chiefly  due  to  two 
facts:  (V)  the  numerous  min- 
ing towns  among  the  moun- 
tains near  by;  and  (2)  tbe 
near  presence  of  water,  which 
has  made  irrigation  on  a  large 
scale  possible  (p.  129).  The 
first  fact  calls  for  an  impor- 
tant trade  and  manufactur- 
ing center  somewhei-e  in  that 
region,  and  the  second  makes 
it  possible  to  secure  food. 

Denver  has  now  become  ■ 
very  important  railway  and 
manufacturing  center,  where 
ore  is  smelted,  and  machin- 
ery, flour,  and  cloth  maoo- 
factured.  It  is  also  of  im- 
portance as  a  health  resort, 
Fio.  184.  — Fike'i  Peak  from  the  GudeDoI  the  OodB.De&rColondoSpTliiKB.        for  the  altitude   of  orer  fin 
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thousand  feet  and  the  dry  climate  are 
especially  favorable  to  persons  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Colobado 
Spbings,  south  of  Denver,  at  the  base  of 


Fis.  18D.  —  Blast  toRiaoM  mud  Bteel  works  K  Pueblo,  Colorado. 


Pike's  Peak  (Fig.  184),  ia  one  of  the  lead- 
ing health  reeorta  in  the  country. 

Pueblo,    a    trade     and    manufacturing 

centar,  is  situated  south  of  Denver,  where 

the  Santa  Fe  line  meets  the 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  RaiU 


ated  on  the  Spokane  River  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  large  waterfall  (Fig.  186).     Thia 
supplies  abundant  water  power, 
so  that  there  ia  much  manu-    '    f*™"* 

faoturing.  Since  the  city  lies 
in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
wheat  region  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington, flour  milling  is  of 
special  importance,  as  at  Min- 
neapolis. Fi-om  the  forests 
of  Idaho  it  receives  lumber, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  it 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rich  mines  of  the  near- 
by Cceur  d'Aleue  district. 
Spokane  is  also  an  important 
railway  center  and  distribut- 
ing point  for  a  wide  area  of 
country.  It  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  and  is  now  second  in 
size  among  the  interior  cities. 
Two  other  cities  in  the  interior  of  Wash- 
ington are  Walla  Wali.a  in  the  southeast 
and  Yakima  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 

Some  of  the  ore  mined  at 
Bdiie  (Fig.  182)  is  crushed  tJL'^tZ. 
and      reduced      in      smelters  FcU* 


Fto.  1S6.  —  The  (all  in  Spokkne  Klver  »t  Spokane,  Waahiugton. 


way.  Here  much  ore  is  smelted,  and  iron 
goods  are  manufactured  (Fig.  185).  It  is 
the  nearness  to  cool  and  iron  ore  which 
makes  the  latter  industry  possible. 

Spoeakb,  in  eastern  Washington,  is  situ- 


within  the  city  limits.  But  most  of  it 
is  sent  to  the  smelters  at  Anaconda, 
and  many  of  the  Montana  ores  go  to  the 
smelters  at  Gbeat  Falls.  In  the  process 
of  smelting,  fumes  of  sulphur  pour  forth 
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from  the  tall  chimneys  aad  settle  to  the  I  and  the  center  of  lai^e  manafactoring  and 
ground,  killing  almoet  all  vegetation,  and     ship-building   industries.      Close    to  it  ia 
causing  the  country  round  about  to  appear  |  Beekblky  (Fig.  187),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
barren  and  desolate.     In 
spite  of  their  appearance, 
however,  these  smelting 
centers  are  thriving  and 
rapidly  growing. 

Several  other  interior 
cities, such  as  Salt  Laks 
B.  othndUM  City  and 
ud  town*  la  Ogden,  have 
the  intatiM  already  been 
mentioned  (page  131). 
Find  others  on  the  map. 
Most  of  these  owe  their 
importance  chiefly  to 
mining,  farming  by  irri- 
gation, and  grazing. 
Name  the  capitals  of  the 
Western  States.  Which 
of  these  have  been 
mentioned,  and  in  what 
connection?  Locate 
Boise,  the  .  capital  of 
Idaho,  a  city  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  irriga- 
tion district. 

The  largest  city  in  the 
Western  States  is  San 
Laadlng  dtlM  FhanciSCO 
onthecoMt  (Fig.  187), 
1.  San  Fran-  locHtedona 
dacou.dcitiM     remarkably 

„,  „  ,   fane  harbor, 

(1)  yam«iand  , ,,  ,.  I 
loealiom  of  at  the  tip  of 
tkttt  eUUt  the    penin- 

sula that  shuts  in  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  This  harbor,  like 
that  of  New  York,  was 
formed  by  the  sinking  of  - 

.1 ^„     .  TUn  «     «,.™  Fio.  IBI.  — Map  to  ihow  the  location  of  Ban  FranclBoo,  Portland,  Tmconm, 

the     coast.         Ihere     are  >"  and  Seattle. 

other    important    cities 

near  San  Francisco,  the  largest  being  Oak-  versity  of  California;  and  farther  soath  is 

LAND,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda.    The  for-  Stanford  University.     These  are  two  of  the 

mer,  which  is  much  the  lai^r,  is  the  land  most  important  universities  in  the  West. 

terminusofseveml transcontinental  railways  There  are  others  of  note,  however,  for  eaoh 
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of  the  Western  States  supports  a  state  uni- 
versity. 

Southeast  of  San  Francisco  ia  Sak  Jos£  ; 
northeast  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Sacra- 
mento Rirer,  is  Sacbamento,  the  capital  of 
California;  and  east  of  San  Francisco  is 
Stockton,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  Trace  these  rivers,  and 
observe  the  extent  of  the  fertile  Great 
Valley  through  which  they  flow. 


leum  is  still  another  important  industry, 
and  brewing,  distilling,  ami  the  itiLinufacture 
of  boots,  shoes,  and  clothing  are  others. 
San  Francisco,  being  by  far  the  largest  of 
the  cities  in  this  vicinity,  leads  in  these 
industries. 

Not  much  coal  is  mined  in  California, 
but,  since  this  state  produces  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  oil  for  fuel.     Coal  is  easily 


The  enormous  crops  of  wheat,  fruit,  and 
wool  in  the  Great  Valley  of  California 
(>}  Thtir  suggest  some  of   the  occupa- 

mani^octursj  tions  in  these  cities.  Among 
them  are  the  canning  of  fruit,  the  milling 
of  flour,  and  making  of  wine,  and  also  of 
cloth. 

The  mineral  products  in  this  region  have 
led  to  much  smelting,  and  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal  goods  of  various  kinds.  In 
and  near  San  Francisco  foundries  and 
machine  shops  are  numerous,  and  ship- 
building is  a  great  industry.  At  Mare  Is- 
land near  Vallejo,  north  of  San  Francisco, 
there  is  an  important  navy  yard  (Fig.  187). 

Sngar  refimng  is  another  prominent  indus- 
try, the  raw  sugar  being  brought  from  the 
Hawfuian  Islands.     Tlie  refining  of  petro- 


brought  by  train  and  boat  from  the  Wash- 
ington coal  fields,  and  in  the  mountains 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  power  that 
can  be  used  in  generating  electricity. 

San  Francisco  Bay  (Fig.  188)  is  the  only 
gap  in  the  Coast  Ranges  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  either  to  the  north  or  (s)  Their 
the  south;  and  since  it  is  one  >>'ipping 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  it  is  very 
important  as  the  outlet  to  the  Great  Val* 
ley  and  the  mining  regions  round  about  it. 
The  principal  products  shipped  from  here 
are  gold,  silver,  wine,  fruit,  wool,  grain, 
and  the  various  manufactured  goods  just 
named.  Some  go  East  by  rail,  but  many 
go  by  boat  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  transcontinental  railways  terminate 
on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay.     For 


Ud 
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all  these  reasons  this  is  a  great  shipping 
point,  and,  as  our  trade  increases  with  the 
Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  and  other  countries  bordering  the 
Pacific,  the  amount  of  shipping  will  in- 
crease. 

Many  goods  are  sent  from  Stockton,  Oak- 
land, and  other  points  on  or  neat  the  bay ; 
but  San  Francisco  is  the  leading  center  for 
the  shipping,  as  for  the  manufacturing. 


has  had  such  a  rapid  growth  that  it  is  now 
the  second  city  in  size  in  the  Western  States. 

The  first  large  city  north  of  San  Francisco 
is  Portland  (Fig.  187)  on  the  Willamette 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Co-        ^^ 
lumbia.    Like  New  Orleans,  it  o^ofSu 
is   situated  about   a   hundred  Vmuiaai 
miles  from  the  ocean,  near  the  <*'  Portland 
head  of  deep-water  navigation.         ««"»«» 

Since  good   harbors   having  connections 


It  In  Lm  Angelea  bordered  by  palms  and  other  wum-cliniBCe  ti 


The  next  important  harbor  south  of  San 
Francisco  is  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  twenty 
».  CoutcitiBi  ™ii68  from  Los  Angelbs  it- 
•oDtb  of  San  self,  where  a  fine  artificial  har- 
*'"^'"  bor   has   been  made  at  great 

expense.  Still  farther  south  is  the  fine 
natural  harbor  of  San  DiEOO.  Estimate 
the  distance  of  these  points  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (Fig.  187). 

Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  country  (Fig.  189).  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  rich  orange  country  (Fig. 
175),  and  there  are  scores  of  small  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  round  about  it.  Among 
the  larger  of  these  are  Pasadena,  Pomona, 
Rttebside,  Redlakds,  and  San  Beknak- 
DINO.  Los  Angeles  is  the  chief  distribu- 
ting center  for  this  productive  region.     It 


with  the  interior  are  lacking,  most  of  the 
other  important  towns  of  Oregon  are  inland, 
and  Portland  has  grown  to  be  the  chief  ship- 
ping pointby  water.and  therefore  the  larg^ 
city  in  the  state.  From  this  point  wheat, 
flour,  fruits,  wool,  and  lumber  (Fig,  390),  the 
leading  products  of  Oregon,  are  shipped  in 
great  quantities. 

Portland  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
woolen  goods,  flour,  and  furniture;  and 
Salem,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  fertile 
Willamette  Valley,  also  has  large  woolen 
and  flour  mills.  Farther  down  the  Colum- 
bia is  ASTOBIA,  where,  as  elsewhere  along 
the  river,  the  salmon  industry  is  developed. 
It  is  also  an  important  shipping  point. 

Portland,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  West,  is  growing  rapidly  in  industry, 
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commerce,  and  popalatioD,  its  recent  growth 
being  moat  remarkable.     It  haa  an  exten- 
sive and  increasing  trade  with  the  Orient, 
and  there  is  also  important  commerce  with 
Alaska.   Portland  is  one 
of  the  great  lumber  ports 
in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  leading  wheat  and 
flour  shipping  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Washington,  unlike 
Oregon,  has  many  fine 
<B)  citiaton  harbors. 
Fugtt  Sotind        On  two  of 

these    Seattle  and 
,  Tacoma  (Fig.  187)  are 
situated.       Coal,     lum- 
ber, grain,  and  hops  are 
the    principal    exports.        ' 
There  is  also  extensive 
manufacture  of  lumber,  furniture,  and  other 
goods  'along  the  shores  of   Puget   Sound, 
especially  at  Seattle   (Fig.  191),  and  Ta- 
coma.     These    goods   are  shipped   to   the 
Eastern  cities,  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Alaska,  and  other  countries.     Bel- 
LINQHAM  and  EvERBTT  on  Puget  Sound, 


is  an  important  ship  building  yard  at 
Seattle,  in  which  the  battleship  Nebraska 
was  built;  the  largest  salmon  cannery  in 
the  world  ia  located  at  Bellingham;   and 


there  is  much  other  manufacturing.  In- 
deed, the  rapid  development  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  has 
been  One  cause  for  their  great  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  cities  of  Puget  Sound,    especially 
Seattle,  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with 


Fio.  191.  —  A  view  ot  ft  part  of  Seattle  f  rotn  the  hatbor. 


though  smaller,  have  important  lumber  and 
other  industries.  There  ia  a  large  smelter 
at  Tacoma,  to  which  ores  are  sent  from 
even  as  distant  a  point  as  Alaska;   there 


Alaska,  as  well  aa  much  commerce  with  the 
Orient,  to  which  ateamers  ply  regularly 
from  Seattle.  To  these  Puget  Sound  ports 
moat  of  the  gold,  salmon,  and  other  Alaskan 
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products  come,  and  from  them  the  regular 
Alaskan  steamers  sail,  carrying  many  miners 
and  other  passengers,  and  large  cargoes  of 
goods  for  uBe  in  that  Northern  territory. 
Seattle  is  the  place  of  outfitting  for  most  of 
the  people  who  go  to  Alaska;  and  the  rapid 
development  of  that  territory  has  brought 
much  business  to  this  city,  whose  recent 
'growth  has  been  remarkable.  Both  Tacoma 
and  Seattle  are  beautifully  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound,  and  from  both  the 
extinct  volcano.  Mount  Rainier,  is  plainly 
visible.  There  are  many  fine  public  build- 
ings in  each  city,  and  in  Seattle  is  the 


University  of  Washington,  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  and  progressive  state  uni- 
versitiea  of  the  West. 

Aootber  Pacific  coaat  port  is  Uraja  Harbor,  At 
the  mouth  of  Chehalis  River  in  Washington,  west 
of  the  capital  Olympia.  TraDscoulinenlal  roil- 
roada  have  extended  their  linea  to  it,  and  there  ia 
already  trade  ia  lumber  and  grains  with  the  Orien- 
tal porta 

When  this  Western  country  was  first 
settled,  it  was  divided  into  territories,  but 
Omneweat  *«  the  population  increiised, 
•tatM  these  territories  have  one  by 

one  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  states. 
The  last  to  be  admitted  were  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  in  1912. 

There  are  many  fertile  valleys  in  thet^e 
new  states  where  there  is  iirigation  ;  and,  in 


this  warm  climate,  wheat,  corn,  vegetaUo, 
alfalfa,  apples,  peaches,  g^pes,  and  mtny 
other  crops  are  raised.  While  i,  tmi»- 
some  of  the  farming  is  carried  •«oim« 
on  by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  best  rranlti 
are  gained  by  Americana  who  own  a  \stp 
part  of  the  irrigated  land.  The  United 
States  government  is  spending  large  somi 
of  money  in  building  storage  reaerroira, 
and  in  improving  the  irri^tion  system!  in 
other  ways,  so  that  many  settlers  are  find- 
ing valuable  farm  lands  here. 

The  plateaus  and  mountain  valleys  in 
the  seats  of  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
ranching,  and,  as  we  ha^e 
already  learned,  mining 
is  of  great  importance. 
Arizona,  besides  being 
.  second  in  the  prodactirai 
of  copper,  also  produca 
large  amounts  of  gnld 
and  silver,  while  Ne» 
Mexico  supplies  mocli 
gold,  silver,  and  coal. 

The  cities,  though  not 
of  great  size,  are  impor- 
tant  distrib-    g   j^^ 
„Le  bousea  w.ngi^g      utingcenters 

for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  also  centers 
for  smelting  the  ores.  Among  the  most 
important  are  TncsoN,  Pbescott,  Bisbbe, 
and  Ph(ENIX  in  Arizona,  and  AlbuQOEB- 
QDE,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  Ne» 
Mexico. 

Among  the  early  Spanish  aettlementB  ia  S*ifi* 
Fk,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Here,  as  elsew'is'^ 
In  the  state,  the  housea  are  mostly  low,  odmIoiT 
buildinga  (Fig.  192)  made  of  sun-dried  bricts,  « 
adobe.  The  Spanish  language  ia  most  comiiioi''T 
heard,  and  in  some  porta  one  still  sees  the  primiti" 
customs  of  a  centnry  ago.  For  instance,  on  1* 
small  Mexican  farms  near  by,  wheat,  inawsd  w 
iHfiiig  threshed  out  by  machines,  ia  in  some  c** 
flprt-iid  upon  the  ground  and  trampled  by  goats  until 
the  grain  is  aeparated  from  the  hull.  The  grwnii 
then  tossed  into  the  air  in  order  that  the  -windiBV 
carry  away  the  chaff.  These  cualoms  form  I'M! 
striking  contrast  to  those  introduced  into  mostp*'" 
of  the  region  by  pn^esuve  Americans,  who  rut  tb 
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i-  most  approved  uiethoda  of  fUrmiog  aod  the  beet  of 
.  bnnii^  implemeDts. 

;  This  is  the  region  in  which  some  of  the  most  ciT- 
/^  ilized  Indiaua  once  lived  (p.  22) ;  and  here  some 
'  of  their  descendante  still  occupy  /»- 

-ikS;^^  rf'°"  «,«^>««,  or  Und  wmerred 
F  for  thera  by  the  government.     The 

Pueblo  lodians,  for  instance,  still  live  here  after  the 
manner  of  their  ancestors.  Their  homes,  called 
'  pofblDt,  are  built  of  adobe,  and  in  some  caaee  are 

-  entered  from  the  roof  by  means  of  a  ladder  (Fig.  37). 
[  The  puebloa  were  intended  as  sttoiighoids  for 
r  the  storing  of    grain  and  for  protection  ^^fainst 

wandering  tribes,  which  might  attack 
them  at  any  time.     Other   Indian 

-  houses,  the  cliff  dwellings,  were  built 
.  on  the  sides  of  clifis  beneath  o<rer- 
.  hanging  ledges ;  and  still  others, 
.  MM  dunllingi,  were   in   caves  dug 

ont  of  the  loaka  by  the  Indians  (Fig. 
1S3). 

Some  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  carry 
OD  farming  by  irrigation,  as  their 
ancestors  did  before  the  white  men 
came;  and  many  of  them  are  pros- 
perous farmers.  Other  Indians  on 
reservatioiiB  are  more  shiftless,  and 
the  government  has  to  help  them  to 
make  a  living.  The  same  is  true  of 
Indiana  in  other  parts  of  the  West, 
for  there  are  Indian  reservations  in 
all  the  Westerii  States.  The  red 
meD  are  no  longer  allowed  to  roam 
at  will,  but  must  live  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them  by  the  United 
States  government. 


the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the 
Yosemite  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  Park,  chiefly  in  Wyo- 
ming, is  a  tract  of  land,  larger  than  Connect- 
icut,  which   the  government  «  ~  „ ,, 
has  set  aside  as  a  national  park.  ,^  p^k 
It  is  often  called  the  "  Won-  (i)  m  \ot 
derland  of  America."    A  stage  •P"'w«  "nd 
road  leads  from  the  Northern  ''^'^* 
Pacific    Railway    to   the    Mammoth    Hot 


Fia.  193.  — The  d 


In  many  places  among  the 
Western  mountains  are  scenes 
Scenery  In  tlMt  ''*»*'  compare 
Wert  favorably    with   those   of   the 

I.  ThBDUMt  Alps,  which  attract  so  many 
■otsdpUcM  Americans  abroad.  Strangely 
formed  cli£Fe,  deep  canyons,  and  imposing 
waterfalls  are  present  without  number. 
There  are  also  beautiful  snow-capped  vol- 
canic cones  and  glaciers.  Many  of  these 
grand  scenes  may  be  viewed  from  the  rail- 
way, as,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  gorges 
and  canyons  through  which  the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railway  winds  its  way  across 
Colorado.  Among  all  the  interesting  places 
in  the  West,  however,  are  three  that  easily 
mrpaas  the  others  in  grandeur      These  are 


Springs  on  the  northern  side  of  the  park. 
There  is  also  a  stage  route  from  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  on  the  western  side.  At  the 
Hot  Springs  from  openings  in  the  hillside, 
heated  water  flows  down  over  beautifully 
colored  terraces,  which  have  been  built  by 
a  deposit  of  mineral  matter  carried  in  solu- 
tion in  the  hot  water.  Farther  on  are  boil- 
ing springs;  also  boiling  mud  springs  of 
different  colors;  and  here  and  there  is  a 
spring,  called  a  geyter^  from  which  hot  water 
and  steam  now  and  then  burst  forth  with 
great  violence,  even  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
■  dred  or  two  hundred  feet  (Fig-  194). 
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Fio.  IM.  —  "  Old  FatUilDl "  gsyur  to  erapUon. 

"Old  Faithful,"  one  of  the  moat  regular  of  these 
geysers,  "  plays  "  at  intervalB  of  sixty-five  minutes. 
Then  a  column  of  gteam  and  hot  water  shoots  up- 
wArd  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Other  geysers  discharge  at  much  longer  peri- 
ods, as  tiro  to  three  hours,  or  eeverst  days;  and  in 
some  of  the  geysers  the  roar  of  escaping  steam  lasts 
for  houM  after  the  water  has  all  been  expelled.  The 
outbursts  are  really  explosions  of  steam,  the  heat 
being  supplied  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.  Some 
of  the  springs  are  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so 
that  a  visitor  must  be  on  the  loohout  lest  he  step 
into  one ;  others  are  surrounded  by  a  rim  several 
feet  high. 

Beyond  the  geyser  basins  the  Tellow- 
(S)  /« laiu.  stone  Lake  is  reached,  a  heauti- 
faiu,  and  '  fill  sheet  of  water,  nestled  in 
""i"*™  the   mountains,  dearly   eight 

tbousaod  feet  ahove  the  sea.     Its  waters 


flow  northward,  forming  the  Tellowstooe 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri. 

To  many  persons,  the  falls  and  canyon  of  thii 
river  are  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  park.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  lake,  the  stream  narrows  and 
quickens,  and  the  water  leaps  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  directly  downward.  A  short  distance  farther 
on  it  tumbles  three  hundred  and  eight  feet,  or  almost 
twice  the  height  of  Niagara  (Fig.  195).  The  river 
then  runs  between  steep  walls,  which  rise  one  thoo' 
sand  feet  above  it.  This  canyon  is  somewhat  wind- 
ing, with  numerous  bold  cliSs  jutting  far  out  into 
the  abyss;  and  from  these  cliffs  grand  views  may  be 
obtained.  Far  below,  one  sees  the  silvery  stream, 
too  distant  to  be  heard  as  it  dashes  along.  Acroei 
the  chasm,  a  half  mile  away,  dark  green  pines  fringn 
the  bank,  and  between  the  water  and  these  woods 
are  gorgeously  colored  rock  walls,  having  all  the  tinti 
of  the  rainbow. 


and    quite    tame, 
through  the  park  oi 


a  sometimes  see  elk  by  tbs 
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TOodsidBi  and  bears,  both  grislj  and  black,  come 
cloM  to  camps  KudhotelB  for  food.  There  are  many 
other  animals  here,  among  them  some  bison,  or 

boffaio  (Fig.  leej. 

One  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  in  Arizona,  may  be  readied  on  the 
1.  ThaCuyoa  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
of  tht  Colorado  Fe  Railway.  The  wonderful 
"*"'  Yellowstone  Canyon,  just  de- 

scribed, and  the  eanyona  on  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  in  Colorado  are  pygmies 
compared  with  this. 

As  one  first  looks  out  into  the  canyon,  he 
sees  nothing  but  rock  towers,  pinnacles, 
many  colored  layers  of  rock, 
and  apparently  bottomless 
depths.  When  he  finaUy  ' 
reaches  a  point  from  which 
the  threadlike  stream  may  he 
spied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  a  mile  below,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  so  little 
water  could  have  wrought 
such  mighty  havoc.  Yet 
this  river  has  been  slowly 
entting  its  way  into  the  rocks 
for  thousands  of  centuries, 
and  this  great  gash,  or  can- 
yon, is  the  result. 

The  difficult  path  which  leads 
to  tfae  bottom  of  the  canjoD  ia 
MTen    miles    long,    and   the    trip  Via.  IIK 

down  and  back  is  a  full  daj's 
journey;  bnt  withaat  making  it,  one  fails  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  marvelous  carving,  sculpturing, 
aod  coloring  of  the  canyon  walls.  At  the  bottom 
the  scene  is  entirely  changed;  and,  as  one  looks 
upward,  to  see  himself  shut  in  by  walls  which  seem 
to  extend  to  the  very  heavens,  his  own  littleness 
and  the  immensity  of  the  works  of  Nature,  are 
wonderfully  impressed  upon  him. 

For  ^ree  hundred  miles  the  Colorado  River  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  this  deeply  cut  canyon,  which  forms 
a  very  complete  barrier  to  travelers.  A  person  living 
on  one  nde,  where  be  could  see  across  to  the  other 
side,  ten  miles  away,  would  need  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  reach  that  side ;  for  there  are  no  railways, 
foads,  or  paths  leading  across.  The  government  has 
set  aside  this  wonderland  also  as  a  national  park  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people. 


The  remarkable  Yosemite  Valley,  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tuns,  in  California,  presents  i.  TheTosomits 
verydifferent  views  from  those  P"* 
just  described.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
High  Sierras,  a  region  of  deep  canyons  and 
granite  peaks,  one  of  which,  Mount  Whit- 
ney, 14,602  feet  high,  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  United  States,  not  including  Alaska. 
Some  of  the  most  magniftcent  views  in  the 
High  Sierras  are  formed  by  waterfalls  of 
the  Yosemite  Creek  and  Merced  River,  in 
Yosemite  Park.  In  one  mighty  leap  the 
water  descends  fifteen  hundred  feet,  form- 
ing the  Yosemite  Falls  (Fig.  197),  which 


"Bison  feeding  in  the  Yellowstone  National  i'utk. 

are  famed  the  world  over.  Below  this  are 
some  cascades,  then  another  fall  of  four 
hundred  feet. 

Only  a  few  miles  from  the  falls  are  the  giaot 
trees  of  the  world,  the  largest  of  which  is  3fi  feet 
in  diameter  (Fig.  198)  and  800  feet  high.  The 
Yosemite  region,  like  the  Yellowstone,  is  a  public 
park,  and  is  visited  every  year  by  thousands  of 
people,  including  many  Europeans. 

It  would  require  a  great  many  pages  to  describe 
all  the  wonderful  scenes  in  Western  United  Statea, 
or  even  to  make  a  list  of  them.    But 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  grand  ,',^,^ 
Shoshone  Falls  in  Idaho,  Lake  Che- 
lan in  Washington,  Lake  Tafaoe  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vadas,  and  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon  —  the  great  crat*^  q 
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tare  in  the  weU-wstered  Northwest?  22.  How  ia 
irrigfttioQ  planned  near  Denver?  23.  What  abont 
the  ezpeiua  of  such  irrigation,  and  its  advantages  ? 
24.  What  do  you  know  about  agriculture  by  irriga- 
tbninUtah?  25.  Id  eoutbem  California  ?  26.  In 
other  sections?  27.  How  is  the  United  States 
government  assistiDg   in  irrigation  in  the  West? 

28.  How    is    sheep    ranching    carried    on    here? 

29.  What  are  the  different  sonrces  of  profit  in  that 
business?  30.  What  is  the  extent  of  manofactanDg 
in  the  Weet?  31.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of 
mauufactoriDg.  32.  What  are  the  conveniencies  for 
transportation  of  goods?  83.  State  the  principal 
facts  about  Denver  and  vicinity.  34.  Pueblo. 
35.  Spokane.  86.  Butte,  Anaconda,  and  Great  Falls. 
37.  Other  cities  and  towns  in  the  interior.  38.  Name 
sod  locate  the  principal  cities  about  San  Francisco 
Bay.  39.  What  goods  are  manufactured  in  them? 
40.  Whatabouttheshippingattbiepoint?  41.  State 
the  ioiportanb  facts  about  the  coast  cities  south  of 
San  Francisco.  42.  About  Portland  and  vicinity. 
43.  Abont  the  cities  on  Pnget  Sound.  44.  Name 
our  two  newest  states,  and  tell  about  their  re- 
Murces.  45.  Name  and  locate  their  principal  cities. 
46.  What  can  you  tell  abont  their  Indian  inhab- 
itants? 47.  Name  and  locate  the  places  in  the 
West  most  noted  for  scenery.  48,  Describe  Yellow- 
stone Park.  40.  The  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River. 
50.  The  Yoeemite  Park. 

Montana  (Hont.).  1.  What  indostries  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  eastern  part?  Why?  2.  In  the 
BsTiswOnM.  ""^^"^  part?  3.  Name  the  chief 
«!Iv  S??L  ci'ie«  in  MonUna,  and  tell  how  each 
tbmsbyStata*  ^  jn^portant  4.  What  two  large 
rivers  drain  this  section  ?  6.  Through  what  states 
do  they  flow  before  reaching  the  Gulf?  6.  Draw 
an  outline  map  of  the  state  and,  as  each  of  the  other 
states  is  studied,  do  the  same  for  that. 

Wyoming  (Wy.).  7.  What  industries  are  carried 
on  in  this  state?  8.  What  cities  are  mentioned? 
In  what  connection  ?  9.  Find  tbe  Tellowstoue  Park, 
and  tell  for  what  it  is  noted.  10.  This  state  is  rep~ 
resented  as  having  little  grain,  on  the  maps  show- 
ing tiie  principal  grain-producing  regions  (Figs.  249 
snd251).     Why? 

Colorado  (Col.  or  Colo.).  11.  Examine  Figures 
240  to  274  to  see  what  are  the  industries  of  Colorado. 
12.  Why  is  there  more  water  for  irrigation  in  this 
State  than  in  some  of  the  others?  13.  Trace  the 
divide  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlaatic  drainage, 
as  it  crosses  Colorado.  Trace  it  northward  to  Can* 
ada  and  southward  to  Mexico.  14.  Name  the  cities 
in  Colorado  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  tell  how  each 
is  important.  15.  Find  the  population  of  Denver 
(Appendix,  p.  414).  Compare  it  with  that  of  other 
la^  citjes  in  the  Western  States;  also  vrith  that  of 
New  Orleans  and  of  Buffalo. 

New  Mexico  (N.U.).    16.   What  about  the  in- 


habitants? 17.  What  is  said  abont  the  industries? 
18.  How  large  is  tbe  largest  city  (Appendix,  p.  414)  ? 
10.  Compare  it  as  to  population  witii  the  largest 
city  in  Hassachusetts ;  in  Nevada. 

AriioHQ  (Ariz.).  20.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  large  river  that  crosses  Arizona?  31.  What 
cities  and  industries  are  mentioned?  22,  What 
minerals  are  obtained  here?  23.  How  does  the 
largest  city  compare  in  size  with  the  largest  in  New 
Mexico?  In  Colorado?  24.  Find  the  population 
of  Arizona.    Of  New  Mexico. 

Nevada  (Ner.).  25.  For  what  mines  was  Nevada 
famous?  26.  Find  its  present  population  (Appen- 
dix,p.412).  Whyaretfaeresofewpeople?  27.  What 
about  its  present  industries?  28.  How  may  the 
government  irrigation  work  be  of  special  value  to 
this  state? 

Utah.  29.  Why  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  salt? 
80.  What  are  the  industriee  of  this  state?  31.  What 
cities  are  mentioned?  Tell  about  each.  32.  Exam- 
ine the  maps.  Figures  240  to  274,  to  see  what  prod- 
ucts come  from  Utah. 

Idaho  (Ida.).  33.  What  metab  are  obtained? 
(See  Figs.  263  to  273.)  34.  What  great  river  drains 
Idaho?  35.  What  mountain  range  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary? 

Wathington  (Wash.).  36.  Compare  the  eoast  line 
with  that  of  Oregon  j  of  Maine.  37.  What  about 
the  rainfall  of  this  state?  Compare  it  with  that  of 
Montana  (Fig.  303).  Why  this  difference?  88.  What 
effect  has  the  rainfall  upon  the  industries?  What 
are  Uie  principal  industjries?  89.  What  cities  are 
mentioned  in  the  text?  What  can  you  tell  about 
each? 

Oregon  (Ore.).  40.  What  advantage  do  you  see 
in  the  location  of  the  largest  city?  41,  Compare  it 
in  size  with  Denver;  New  Orleana  42.  Examine 
the  maps  (Figs.  240  to  274)  to  see  what  is  produced 
in  Oregon.  43.  What  industries  are  mentioned  in 
the  text?  44.  What  cities  are  mentioned,  and  in 
what  connection? 

California  (Cal.).    45.  What  abont  the  rainfaU? 

46.  What  two  rivers  drain  most  of    this    state? 

47.  Describe  the  relief.  48.  Name  the  cities  men- 
tioned; for  what  is  each  important?  49.  What 
industries  are  found  in  this  state?  60.  What. 
advantage  do  you  see  in  the  location  of  San  Fran- 
cisco? 51.  Compare  its  population  with  that  of 
Boston ;  Denver.  52.  What  caused  the  early 
growth  of  California?  What  effect  has  that  had 
on  other  Western  States  ? 

63.  Which  state  has  the  largest  population  (Ap- 
pendix, p.  412)?  The  smallest?  64.  Compare  each 
of  these  two  with  Massachusetts  and  -^  toi^i 
New  York  in  population.  66.  Name  ?^|^J^* 
and  locate  the  eight  largest  cities  V™*™ 
(Appendix,  p.  414).  56.  Which  of  tbe  five  groups 
of  states  has  the  densest  popolation  (Fig.  246)? 
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Which  the  leut  dense?     What  reasona  can  you 
give? 

1.  Read  about  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
from  St  Louis  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1803-180e. 
2.  Find  out  about  the  early  settle- 
ment and  dispute  about  the  owner- 
ship of  Oregon.  3.  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
eippBBsion  "to  pan  out"?  4.  Why  do  the  heaTJer 
rains  on  the  northern  Pacific  coast  come  in  winter  7 
5.  Mention  several  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  having  no  rain  for  several  months 
at  a  time,  as  in  southern  California.  6.  Moke  a 
collection  of  minerals  for  the  school.  7.  Hydraulic 
mining  has  been  largely  prohibited  in  many  parts 


ncta    4.  For  manufactured  articles.    5.   Kame  tiis 
ten  largest  cities  in  their  order  (Appendix,  p.  413). 
For  what  is  each  important?    0.  State  some  wayi 
in  which  the  rainfall  influences  the  occupations  of 
the  people.    7.  The  temperature.    8.  State  dearly 
the  influence  of  the  sinking  of  the  coast.    9.  Of  the 
glacial  period.    10.  Of  the  coal  period.    11.  Of  the 
absence  of  forests  on  the  prairies.    12.  Of  the  rkb 
mineial  deposits  in  the  West.     13.  In  what  waya 
have  the  Great  Lakes  been  of  value?    14.  Name 
some  of  the  cities  that  have  been  benefited  by  them. 
15.  In  what  ways  have  the  Missieaippi  River  and  its 
two  largest  tributaries  been  of  value?    16.   State 
some  of  the  natural  advantt^es  that  have  aided  the 
growth  of  Boston;   New  York;   Buffalo;    Philadel- 
phia ;     Baltimore ;     New    Orleans ; 
Cleveland ;    Fittsbm-gh ;     Detroit ; 
Chicago;  St  Louis;  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.     17.   Can    you    name    some 
other   cities    that    have    alao    been 
influenced   by   their   surroundinga? 
18.    Which    is    the    largest    state 
(Appendix,    pp.    412-413)?      The 
secondinsize?    Thesmalleat?   The 
next  to  the  smallest?.  19.    Which 
state    has   the    largest    population 
(Appendix,  p.  412)?    The   second 
largest?    The  smallest?    Next  to 
the    smallest?     20.    What    state* 
border  Mexico?    Canada?    Draw  a 
map  of  the  United  States. 


Fio.  2U0.  —  Scene  after  a  winter 

of  the  Weal.  Why?  8.  Should  the  ditch  that  is 
to  irrigate  a  certain  field  skirt  its  upper  or  lower 
edge?  Why?  S.  Which  is  the  more  easily  irri- 
gated, nearly  level  land,  or  land  that  is  rough  and 
hilly?  Why?  10.  Is  southern  California  as  liable 
to  cold  snaps  as  Florida?  Why?  11.  Make  a  list 
of  articles  made  of  wool.  13.  In  what  year  were 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  admitted  into  our  Union 
as  States?  13.  Write  a  story  describing  an  im- 
aginary visit  to  southern  California.  14.  Make  a 
drawing  of  the  Western  States,  putting  in  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities. 

1.  Name  the  principal  crops  of  the  United  States, 

and   tell   in   which   section   each   is 

Oeneral  Rerlew  raised.       (Consult    figures    249    to 

QueatiOD*  for      259.)    2.  Do  the  same  for  mineral 

Unltad  StatM     products.    8.   For  other  raw  prod- 


IV.  Territories  and 
Dependencies  op  the 
United  States 

At  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
icBu  coast.  lutionary    War    the     United 

States  consisted  of  thirteen 
small  colonies,  extending  along  om  locnaM 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  of  teirltofy 
to  Georgia.  Our  new  nation  laid  claim 
also  to  the  land  far  into  the  wilderDesa, 
even  to  the  distant  Mississippi.  Beyond 
this  was  French  and  Spanish  territory, 
while  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  was 
occupied  by  Indians. 

By  purchase,  by  war,  and  by  treaty,  we 
have  gained  possession  of  all  the  other  land 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which 
has  thus  far  been  described;  hut  our  con- 
trol does  not  end  with  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  proper.     In  1867  we  ob- 
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tained  Alaska.  .In  1898  Hawaii  was  an- 
nexed as  a  territory  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands came  under  our  control.  In  1903  we 
acquired  the  Panama  Canal  zone  (p.  154). 
In  1917  the  Virgin  Islands  were  purchased 
from  Denmark.  These  dependencies  should 
be  studied  at  this  point. 

I.   Alaska 

For  a  long  time  Alaska,  which  is  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  Texas,  belonged  to 
Kiw  obtained  -  Russia.  In  1867  that  nation 
ud  how  the  '  sold  the  territory  to  us  for 
puchaM  wu  97,200,000.  At  the  time  many 
'*'•'*•*  people  thought  it  very  unwise 

to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  so  distant  and  des- 
olate a  land.  However, 
it  has  already  proved  of 
great  value,  and  has 
paid  for  itself  mauy 
times  over. 

Since  the  Arctic  Circle 
crosses  the  northern  part 
of  Alaska, 
it  will  he 
seen  that  the  climate  of 
much  of  the  territory 
must  be  severe.  The 
winters  are  long  and 
cold,  and  the  summers 
short  and  cool. 

A  strip  of  coast  land 
extends  southeastward  from  the  main  penin- 
sula of  Alaska,  and  to  this  the  west  winds 
bring  an  abundance  of  rain  and  snow  (Fig. 
200).  Since  these  winds  blow  from  the 
ocean,  they  make  the  winters  much  warmer 
than  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory. 

A  large  part  of  Alaska  is  mountainous, 
for  the  mountaiu  ranges  of  the  United  States 
gg^f,^  qj  and  western  Canada  extend 
the  Und  northward  into  this  territory. 

1.  Bxtratof  Among  these  mountains  are 
tktnaantaiu  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  highest  being  Mount  MeKinley, 
which  is  20,300  feet  high. 

The  long  peninsoln  aad  the  chain  of  Alentian  Is- 
liads,  which  form  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Ber- 


ing Sea,  are  reallj  a  growing  mountain  chain  1600 
milea  in  leng^lh.  Altogether  there  are  67  volcanoes 
in  this  chain,  some  of  them  still  active ;  and  all  along 
the  Alaskan  coast  earthquakes  are  frequent,  because 
the  moontains  are  still  rising. 

The  snows  are  so  heavy  that  most  of  the 
mountains    are    snow-covered     throughout 
the  year  (Fig.  201) ;  and  bun- 
dreds     of     glaciers      descend  wemiy 

through  the  mountain  valleys,  some  even 
entering  the  sea  and  breaking  off  to  form 
icebergs.  The  largest  glaciers  on  the  con- 
tinent are  found  in  this  section.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  these,  the  Muir  Glacier, 
is  located  not  far  north  of  Sitka. 

There  are  so  many  islands  along  the  coast 


TlwcUiiut* 


Flo.  201. —  The  SDOW-CHpped  mouutxlnB  near  Moant  Saint  Gllaa.  Alaska.  In  the 
middle  of  the  picture  is  ■  glacier  which  descends  to  the  sea,  diBcharglDg  Icebergs 
from  a  dlS  over  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  290  test  high. 

that,  for  a  thousand  miles,  the  steamers 
sail  between  lofty,  forest-covered  mountain 
waUs,  with  snow-capped  peaks  in  the  back- 
ground, and  upon  waters  whose  surface  is 
as  quiet  as  a  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  ocean  voyages  in  the  world,  and 
the  reason  being  that  the  sinking  of  the 
land  has  allowed  the  sea  to  enter  the  branch- 
ing mountain  valleys,  changing  them  to 
long,  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  or  fiordB,  as 
similar  inlets  are  called  in  Norway. 

Among    the    resources    of  _       .... 
*  1     1  -     iu  *     iL       Praaent  thriv- 

Alaska,  as  in  the  case  of  other  j^^  iaiv^tziet 
far   Northern  lands,  those  of  j   pj,u,- 
the  sea  are   especially  impor-  (X)  Catching^ 
tant.     On  the  shallow  banks,  /otxiftth       ^\Q 
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and  along  the  coast,  are  mauj  cod  and 
halibut,  for  which  veasels  now  go  from 
Seattle  and  porta  further  south.  These 
fish  are  caught  ia  large  quaatities,  some 
being  sold  even  in  the  Eastern  States. 


Fia.  203.  — Ftcturaofa  wbkle,  the  lugeM  ul  uilmali. 


Every  yoKt  itoamerB,  specially  l>uilt  for  the  pnr- 

poae,  venture  into  the  Aictic  Ocean  through  Bering 

Strait  in  search  of  the  whale.    Few  ships  are  sow 

engaged  in  this  dangerous  occupation,  for  the  whale 

is  much  less  common  than  formerly.    The  ships  are 

obliged  to  posh  their  way  into  the  Jloe  ice,  in  which 

they  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed 

by  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  as  it  ii 

moved  about  by  the  current. 

Men  take  all  tliese  risks  in  ordci 
to  secure  the  valuable  wliolebooe 
that  grows  in  the  whale's  mouth. 
This  bone  has  a  coarse,  hairlikc 
fringe  od  its  margin  which  serm 
to  strain  out  of  the  water  the  small 
sea  animab  on  which  the  huge 
monster  feeds.  Another  product  ii 
the  blubber,  or  layer  of  fat,  that  liei 
beneath  the  skin  and  keeps  Ibi 
whale  warm  even  in  the  waten  of 
the  fi'ozen  Arctic.  This  blubber  ii 
mode  into  oil ;  and  before  keroseDi 
was  made,  whole  oil  was  much  used 
for  lights. 


Many  different  kinds  of  seals 
are  found  along  the  Alaskan  coast.  One 
of  these,  the  fur  teal,  which 
lives  in  Bering  Sea,  is  of  great  «««*v 
value  because  of  its  soft  fur,  which  ia  much 
used  for  winter  coats.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  fur  seals  swim  about  in 


Still  more  important,  at  present,  is  sal- 
mon fishing.  Here,  as  in  the  Columbia  River 
(p.  127),  the  salmon  run  up  the  streams 
every  summer.  Sometimes  the  streams  are 
almost  full  of  these  fish,  all  struggling  to 
get  up  to  the  place  where  the  egga  are  laid. 
It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  see 
such  a  salmon  "run,"  as  it  is 
called.  Immense  quantities  of 
Alaskan  salmon  are  canned  at 
canneries  scattered  along  the 
coast.  The  Alaskan  steamers 
are  loaded  with  caqned  salmon 
every  fall,  taking  them  to 
Seattle  or  other  ports,  for  ship- 
ment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  ocean  animal  found  in 
Alaskan  waters  is  the  whale.  This 
(I)  Whalin  "niraal    (P'8-    202), 

which   is   sometimes  Fio.  203.  —  A  group  of  Ini  seals  on  the  shore  of  the  Fribilof  Islands. 

over  a  hundred  feet  long,  is  really 

a  land  animal  that  has  taken  np  life  in  the  sea,  as      search  of  food ;    but  in  the  spring,  during 
seals  and  walruses  have  done.    Therefore,  unlike      jij^    breeding    season,    they    resort    to    the 
the  true  fishes,  which  secure  air  from  the  water      p.:i,:i„f  taU°-i„  /-p:„    ontii 
by  means  of  their  gills,  the  whale  must  now  and      P"«i'of  Inlands  (Fig.   203). 
then  rise  to  the  anrfsce  for  air.    It  is  when  rising  to  The  United  States  government  prohibits  all  per- 

'  ~eathe,  or  "blow,"  that  the  huge  creatures  are  killed,      sons  from  killing  the  fur  seal,  ezc^t  one  company. 
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which  pays  a  special  tax  for  the  privilege  of  securing 
a  certain  mimber  each  year.  At  the  proper  season 
the  men  select  a  number  of  seals  and  drive  them  off 
for  slaughter,  much  as  sheep  would  be  driven.  There 
are  so  few  of  these  seals,  and  they  are  so  easily  killed, 
that  if  the  government  did  not  protect  them,  all 
would  soon  be  deatroyed. 

Until  recent  years  the  fisheries  were  by  far 
the  most  important  of  Alaskan  industries. 
The  value  of  fish  caught  in 
Alaska  is  about  $21,000,000 
per  year,  salmon  being  the 
most  valuable. 


miners  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  on  their 
journey  to  the  Klondike  region.  Now,  however,  by 
the  help  of  a  short  railway  across  the  mountains, 
one  can  go  into  the  interior  of  Alaska  much  more 
easily.  In  summer  many  go  down  the  Yukon  River 
in  steamers.     Trace  this  course. 

Partly  because  ol  the  difficulty  of  taking  in  sup- 
plies and  machinery,  there  has,  as  yet,  been  little 
gold  mining  in  the  solid  rock.  There  are,  however, 
some  such  mines  abeady  opened,  the  largest  being 


Valuable  as  the  fisheries 
are,  it  is  especially  gold,  cop- 
per,  and  coal 
that  have  at- 
tracted most  attention  to 
Alaska.  In  1896  rich  gold 
deposits  were  discovered  in 
the  gravels  of  a  small  stream, 
the  Klondike,  a  tributary  to 
the  Yukon  River  in  Canada, 
just  across  the  Alaskan 
boundary.  Id  a  single  year 
fifty  thousand  men  rushed 
to  this  new  gold  field,  as 
people  did  to  California  in 
1849. 

Since  then  gold  has  been 
found  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska,  as  at  Nous,  in  the 
Tanana  Valley,  and  else- 
wbere ;  and  every  year 
thousands  of  men  go  there.  But  many  of 
them  return  in  the  fall,  partly  to  escape 
the  cold  winter,  and  partly  because  the 
gravels  cannot  be  washed  when  the  ground 
is  frozen.  In  some  places,  where  the  ground 
is  frozen  even  in  summer,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  thaw  it  out  by  means  of  fires  before 
the  gravel  could  be  washed.  In  1917,  Alaska 
ranked  third  in  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
Union,  the  value  of  the  output  being  over 
»15,000,000.     (See  Fig.  272  for  1910.) 

One  gTe«t  difficolty  has  been  to  reach  the  gold 
fields  and  to  carry  supplies  ii>  them.     Tbs  w^fly 


in  and  about  Ji'neau,  where  there  is  the  largest 
stamp  mill  in  the  worid. 

It  is  evident   from  the  above  that  gold 
has  been  an  important  factor  prospects  im 
in  the  history  of  Alaska.     But  the  future 
the  output  of  copper  has  now  i.  tnMimsctioii 
far  outstripped  that  of  gold,  with  mining 
and   leads  Alaskan  industries.     There  are 
immense  depoeitsin  the  Copper  River  region. 

In  the  future,  Alaska  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  us  for  its  coal,  of  which  there  are 
immense  deposits.  These  are  now  being 
"opened  vp  "odlaf  g-overmment  supervisioiu 
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Until  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  se- 
cure supplies  owing  to  lack  of  roads  and 
railroads.  However,  a  railroad  now  makes 
the  great  copper  region  accessible,  and 
another  ia  now  being  built  by  the  govern- 
ment  to  the  richest  gold  and  coal  regions ; 
and  when  these  are  finished,  the  amount  of 
metal  mined  will  be  greatly  increased. 

There  are  other  valuable  resources  in 
Alaska.  Among  them  are  the  extensive  for- 
S.  In  coBiiMrtiaii  ^**»  especially  along  the  south- 
wltb  othai  eastern  coast,and  in  some  of  the 

warmer  valleys  of  the  interior. 


Although  the  country  is  very  monntainoaB,  there  ia 
much  good  soil ;  and  in  many  places  the  climate  is 
suitable  to  farming.  Befddes,  even  where  the  sum- 
mers ore  too  short  for  crops,  grass  often  grows 
luxuriantly.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  raise  aheep 
and  cattle  here,  and  no  doubt  this  will  some  day  be 
one  of  the  leading  induatriea  of  Alaska. 

Reindeer  also  thrive  in  this  country.  On  the 
tundras  in  northern  Asia  the  reindeer  is  a  domestic 
animal,  supplying  the  people  with  meat^  milk,  and 
hides,  besides  serving  as  a  draft  animal.  The  rein- 
deer has  already  been  introduced  into  the  tundras 
of  Alaska,  and  will  make  it  posnble  for  people  to 
live  there  much  more  comfortably. 

In  such  a  new  country  there  are,  of  course, 
no  large  cities.  The  oldest  is  the  qiiaint 
Principal  town    of    SlT£A,    the   former 

towns  capital.     JuNEAU,  which  was 

made  the  capital  a  few  years  ago,  besides 
being  near  valuable  gold  mines,  is  on  the 
route  to  the  interior.  It  is,  therefore,  an  im- 
portant center. 

There  are  also  many  mining  towns,  such 
as  Faibbanks,  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  and 
MoHB,  on  Bering  Sea.  In  1898,  the  beach 
sands  at  Nome  were  found  to  contain  gold, 
and  in  a  single  season  a  good-sized  city  had 
grown  on  the  beach.  Large  numbers  of 
men  lived  in  tents,  and  others  in  rough 
wooden  shanties.  In  1900,  there  were  over 
twelve  thousand  people  here;  but  ten  years 
later,  there  were  only  about  one  sixth  as 
many.  In  such  a  minii^  district  a  town 
may  grow  op  in  a  year  and  become  deserted 
in  a  sinffle  aeaaon. 


3.  Porto  Rico,  Caba,  and  the  Virgin 

The  latest  addition  to  our  territory  ia 
the  little  group  of  Danish  West  Indies  or 
Virgin  Islands,  lying  just  east  of  Porto 
Rico.  They  were  bought  for  $25,000,000 
and  came  into  our  possession  in  March,  191T. 
Our  government  had  made  The  viigln 
previous  attempts  to  buy  the  islands 
Islands  but  was  never  able  to  make  satis- 
factory terms.  These  little  islands  with  a 
total  area  of  only  142  square  miles  cost 
more  than  the  Ix)ui8iana  Purchase  aod 
Alaska  together.  Their  population  is  small 
and  their  only  industry  is  sugar  growing. 
Their  value  to  our  government  does  not 
consist  in  their  territory  or  their  wealth. 
They  were  bought  because  one  of  them,  St 
Thomas,  has  a  good  harbor.  This  will  form 
a  good  base  for  ou^  fleet  that  guards  the 
entrance  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  If  a  natioD 
hostile  to  us  had  possession  of  this  base,  it 
would  endanger  the  Panama  canal. 

As  &  result  of  our  war  with  Spain,  in 
1898,  the  United  States  came  into  the  con- 
trol of  Cuba  and  Porto  Ttico,  Cnbaand 
two  of  the  largest  islands  of  Porta  Sico 
the  West  Indies.  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  Cuba  was  given  its 
independence  under  the  general  guidance 
of  the  United  States. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  being  nearly  as  large  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  much  longer  Area  and  m- 
and  narrower.  Porto  Rico  is  face  featnnt 
somewhat  smaller  than  Connecticut.  Eack 
of  these  islands  is  quite  mountainous,  the 
peaks  in  Cuba  ranging  from  2000  to  4000 
feet  above  sea  level,  while  one  of  them 
reaches  an  altitude  of  8600  feet. 

Both  islands  lie  entirely  within  the  trop- 
ical zone,  and  on  the  lowlands  neither  snow 
nor  frost  is  known.  On  ac- 
count of  the  warm  climate 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  to 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  to  spend  the  winter. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  rain  in  most 
parts  of  the  islands;   but  the  rainfall  ia 
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eepeciaily  heavy  on  the  northeastern,  or 
teindward,  slopes,  where  the  damp  winds, 
which  blow  from  the  northeast,  Gist  reach 
the  land.  The  summer  is  the  rainiest  sea- 
Boo,  for  then  the  winds  blow  with  greatest 
strength  and  steadiness. 

While  there  are  mountain  ranges  in  each 
of  the  islands,  a  large  portion  of .  Porto 
Avrfmitn  ^'^^  ^""^  Cuba  hfts  been  cleared 

*^^  and  cultivated.     This  is  espe- 

cially true  of  Porto  Rico,  which  is  really 
an  island  of  farms.  Crops  grow  luxuriantly 
partly  because  of  the  excellent  soil,  and 
partly  because  of  the  favorable  climate. 
Indeed,  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  on 
both  islands. 

As  in  all  the  West  Indies,  the  principal 
crop  is  sugar  cane  (Fig.  207),  and  the 
I  Tbe  turn  industry  is  carried  on  much  as 
P»*ict*  it  18    in    Louisiana  (p.    75). 

A  second  important  crop  is  tobacco,  for 
which  Cuba  is  especially  noted.  Tobacco 
is  also  raised  extensively  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  Havana,  and  other  places,  it  is  manu- 
factured   into  cigars,    which    bring    high 


allspice.  Such  fruita  as  bananaB,  oranges, 
limes,  pineapples  (Fig.  208),  and  cocoanuts 
are  grown  in  great  quantities;    and  there 


Fio.  301. — A  train  DD  K  (iigKT  planbUlon  In  Porto  Bico  dnwiog  the  tigu 


prices,  —  the  Havana   cigar  being   consid- 
ered the  best  that  is  made. 

Upon  the  hillslopes  much  coffee  is  pro- 
duced, and  some  tea  and  cocoa.  Spices, 
including  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  ginger, 
are  products  of  the  West  Indies ;  also  pep- 
per, cardamom,   vanilla,   and    pimento   or 


Fio.  aOB.— A  wttlre  hnt  Id  Cuba. 

are  also  many  vegetables.     There  is  much 
pasture,  too,  and  many  cattle  are  raised. 

Our  soil  and  climate  have  enabled  us  to 

raise  almost  all  the  farm  products  that  we 

have  needed,  except  such  aa  ^_  pheirMeeUi 

may  be  produced  within  these  Taioetotbe 

islands.       They  Dnit.d8t.tw 

can  send  us  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 

spices,    and    tropical    fruits. 

They  can  also  send  us  fruits 

and  vegetables  in  midwinter. 

Thus  it  is  of  great  value  to 

us  that  we  have  such  close 

relations  with  these  islands. 

When    firet   settled,  the   West 
Indies  were  covered   bj  a  dense 
tropical  foiest,  and   _.. 
r»nie  of  the  wood.  "^'"J 
.till    T.n„i„,  ..p..  I'"*'"" 
ciallf&niong  the  higher  mountains. 
In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  is  still 
much  valuable  timl>er,  such  aa  ma- 
hogany, ebony,  and  fustic,  which 
produces  a  valuable  yellow  dye. 

Besides  the  raw  products  of  the  soil,  there  is  some 
mineral  wealth  in  Cuba.  Copper  ia  found  here,  and 
also  iron,  the  latter  having  been  mined  for  a  long 
time  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Santiago. 

Railways  connect  some  of  the  cities,  and 
also  reach  out  into  the  agricultural  districts 
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thus  serving  to  brii^  the  crops  to  the  chief 
ports  for  Bhipment.  However,  many  of  the 
CoDTeniencea  towns  are  not  connected  by 
for  truupor-  rail ;  and  since  there  are  few 
tation  good  wagon  roads,  they  have 

almost  no  communication  vrith  the  outside 
world,  except  by  boat. 

During  iU  occupation  of  Cuba,  the  United  States 
has  bad  one  g(x>d  luacadam  road  built  from  the  east- 
ern to  the  western  end  of  the  island.  Steamboat 
lines  now  run  from  Ameiican  porta  to  Havana  and 


with  Spain  thousands  upon  thouaands  mn 
killed  in  battle  or  starved  to  death.  Muck 
property  was  destroyed,  and  inhabttuta 
altogether  the  island  was  so  of  tlw  bteali 
badly  governed  that  it  will  he  many  yean 
before  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  returns. 

Many  of  the  natives  are  of  mixed  blood. 
The  Indians  did  not  prove  good  slaves  to 
their  Spanish  conquerors,  and  negro  slaves 
were    brought    from    Africa.      Therefore, 
while  pure-blooded  Spaniards  are  name^ 
ous,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Porto  Rico  aad  Cuba  are 
negroes,  either  full  blooded  or 
half-breeds.     Under  Spanish 
rule  these  natives  were  very 
poor  and  densely  ignorant; 
but  they  are  capable  of  ad- 
vance under  proper  guidance. 


Fto.  308.— PloeappleagiowtaigliiFortoIUoo. 

other  West  Indian  ports.  Thus  the  United  States  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  conveniences  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods;  and  by  that  means  a  much  better 
market  is  secured  for  the  products  of  these  islands. 

Owing  partly  to  lack  of  coal,  and  partly 
to  the  bad  government  of  the  Spaniards, 
PcincipU  there  has  been  very  little  manu- 

dtlM  facturing.      There   are,   how- 

ever, several  important  cities  along  the 
coast.  The  largest  of  these  is  Havana, 
in  Cuba,  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  the 
Spanish  rule  in  America.  Another  Cuban 
city  is  Santiago,  where  the  Spanish  ships 
were  sunk  in  the  war  of  1898 ;  and  a  third 
is  Matanzas. 

The  two  principal  cities  of  Porto  Rico 
are  San  Juan,  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
Ponce,  on  the  southern.  The  former  is  the 
largest  city  and  capital  of  the  island. 

Portions  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  are 
densely  populated,  although  in  Cuba's  wars 


3.  Panama  Canal  Zone 

(Fig.  309) 
One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing regions  controlled  by  the 
United  States  itiioctttoB 
is  the  Panama  ud  extent 
Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  land  and  water  about 
fifty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  This 
zone  extends  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  across 
the  isthmus  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  ia- 
cludes  some  other  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal  and  the  iulands  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 
According  to  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
government  of  this  zone  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  for  an  unlimited 
time. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  is  located  the  city  of  Colon, 
formerly  called  Aspinwall.  It  itsdtleaul 
is  a  city  with  lai^e  shipping  porti. 
docks  and  well-paved  streets.  The  shipping 
business  is  very  important.  French,  Ger- 
man, English  and  American  passenger  boats 
call  here  regularly,  and  freight  vessels  from 
many  nations  are  daily  seen  at  Ckibtobal, 
the  port  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canal. 
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Panama,  across  the  isthmos,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Canal  Zone,  hut  only 
two  hours  away,  is  a  splendid  city 
of  old  fortifications,  monuments,  and 
churches.  It  is  the  central  market  for 
most  of  the  native  producte  and  the 
distributing  point  for  the  entire  isth< 
mus.  Near  the  city,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Canal,  is  Port  AufcoN,  where  the 
large  ocean-going  vessels  and  other 
aliips  eng^ed  in  foreign  commerce  are 
aocostomed  to  call  as  they  enter  the 

The  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  are 
under  the  government  of  Panama,  but 
the  United  States  government  has  the 
right  in  both  cities,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
Canal  Zone,  to  make  provision  for  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  two  cities  are  also  connected  by 
the  Panama  Railroad,  a  work  which 
was  begun  about  1850,  and,  after  much 
hardship,  completed  nearly  five  years 
later.  When  the  Canal  was  built  it 
wag  necessary  to  move  the  railroad. 

The  Canal  itself  is  a  magnificent 
public  work.  Its  chEinnel  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  from  300  to  500  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom.  It  has  huge  locks  110  feet  wide 
and  1000  feet  long,  arranged  in  pairs  so  as 
to  provide  for  vessels  going  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  Canal  also  passes  through  two 
large  artificial  lakes,  one  of  them  over  thirty 
milee  long,  ma^e  by  a  dam  across  the 
Chi^^reB  ^ver  ;  and  through  a  tremendous 
cut  in  the  hills  at  Gaillard. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  encountered 
in  building  the  Canal  was  to  keep  the  work- 
eiB  free  from  sickness.  Sanitary  measures 
enforced  by  the  United  States  made  the 
Zone  a  healtiiful  place. 

4-  The  Havalian  Islands  (Pig.  314) 
Far  oat  in  the  mid-Pacific,  not  quite  a 
tiiird  of  the  distance  from  our  western 
Tiuir  loMtion  coast  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
ud  meoiitAlii-  is  a  mountain  chain  fifteen 
•■■AuKtoc     hundred  miles  long,  most  of 
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which  lies  beneath  the  ocean.  Several  large 
volcanic  peaks  rise  above  the  water,  form- 
ing a  chain  of  islands,  known  as  the  Sand- 
wich, or  Hawaiian,  Islands.  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  Hawaii,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Connecticut.  Each  of  the  isluids 
is  made  chiefiy  of  melted  rock,  or  lava, 
which  has  risen  from  within  the  earth  (Fig. 
210).  Two  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  are 
BtiU  active,  and  the  fiery  hot  lava  flows  out 
from  them  every  few  years.  The  larger, 
Mauna  Loa,  rises  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  latitude  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
(Fig.  2)  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Being  in  the  _,^  ,  ,,  ^^ 
midst  of  the  broad  Pacific,  and 
therefore  surrounded  by  warm  ocean  water, 
the  climat«  is  warm  and  equable.  From 
day  to  night,  and  even  from  summer  to 
winter,  the  thermometer  varies  only  a  few 
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As  in  the  West  Indies,  the  north- 
east winds  blow  steadily  and  bring  an 
abundance  of  rain  to  the  windward  slopes. 
The  southwestern,  or  leeward,  slopes  are 
much  drier,  and  in  some  places  even  arid. 


Fia.  211.  — IlieEMubDt  otft  DfttlTeln  tbeHftwallan 

The  Hawaiian  natives,  who  are  Malayans, 
ue  an  intelligent  race,  resembling  those 


of    other    Pacific    islands.      The    Chinesa 
form  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion ;  hut  there  are  also  many  p^orie  in- 
Japanese,      Portuguese,     and  dtutriea,  uA 
Americans.  chief  citiM 

In  1893,  the  ruler,  a  native  queen,  was  de- 
posed, and  the  white  population  set  up  an 
independent  government  and  offered  the 
islands  to  the  United  States,  as  a  territory. 
After  some  delay  the  offer  was  accept«d, 


and  the  islands  have  been  under  our  control 
since  1898. 
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Msny  years  ago  white  men  introduced 
the  crops  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  larger 
islands  have  become  quite  productive,  the 
principal  crop  being  sugar  (Fig.  213). 
Coffee,  pineapples,  other  tTopicaJ  fruits,  and 
rice  (Fig.  212)  are  also  products,  the  last 
being  cultivated  especially  by  the  Chinese. 

The  two  leading  cities  are  HoNOLOLU, 
on  tbe  island  of  Oahu,  and  HiLO,  on  Hawaii. 


Tonld  lut  IsB  than  two  weeks,  while  the  Toyage 
requires  more  thkn  three  weeke.  Therefore  the  gov- 
emment  needs  to  have  a  place  along  the  roate  where 
it  can  store  large  quantities  of  coal. 

Coaling  fttatioDB  are  also  wanted  for  passenger 
and  freight  steamers;  and  there  is  need  of  a  place 
where  all  kinda  of  ships  can  stop  for  repairs.  All 
large  naval  powers  have  such  stations  in  various 
parta  of  the  ocean.  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
power  upon  the  sea,  has  them  in  aU  parts  of  the 


Fig.  213. — NatlTe«  cutting  sagar  cane  on  a  plantadcm  In  Uie  Hawaiian  Islands. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  one  of  the 
principal  Bourcea  of  food  for  the  early  Cali- 
Ttlne  of  tiM  fomian  miners  ;  and  great 
liiaodatotlu  quantities  of  raw  sugar  are 
vm*A  StatM  now  brought  from  the  islands 
to  be  refined  on  the  Pacific  coast  (p.  139). 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  the  chief 
market  place  for  the  products  of  these 
islands. 

Tbe  territory  has  another  and  still  greater  value. 
During  oqt  war  with  Spain  the  islands  were  used  as 
a  coaling  station  for  our  war  ships  bound  to  the 
niilippine  Islands,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain. 
The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Philippines 
is  more  than  seven  thousand  miles.  If  we  wish  to 
•end  a  warship  there  from  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  find  a  place,  on  the  way,  at  which  it 
can  obtain  coal.  Such  a  ship  might  carry,  perhaps, 
eight  hnndred  tons  of  coal;  but  as  from  sixty  to 
seventy  tons  may  be  burned  each  day,  this  supply 


5-  Other  Small  Island  PosbcbsIou 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  StAtes, 
Germany,  and  England  had  control  over 
the  Samoan  Islands,  far  to  the  Sunoan 
southwest  of  the  Hawaiian  Is-  l«l*n*« 
lands  (Fig.  214).  This  arrangement  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  and  now  some  of  the 
islands,  chief  among  which  is  Tvtuila,  are 
owned  by  the  United  States.  They  are  of 
little  value  to  us  except  for  the  coaling  sta- 
tion at  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago.  The  more 
important  island  of  Upola  formerly  belonged 
to  Germany. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  the  war  with  Spun,  we 
obtained  the  island  of  Guam  (Figs.  417  and  214), 
one  of   the    Ladrones,  or  Bobbers'  n^^ 
Islands,  some  distance  east  of  the 
Philippines.    Like  Tutuila,  Guam  is  of  little  servioe 
to  us  except  as  a  coaling' station  for  vessels.  r 
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Our  country  bas  obtained  poesession  of  several 
other  Hmall  ialands  in  the  Pacific.  Among  these  are 
-^.  .  ,  .  Marcus  Iilaiid,  northeast  of  Gaani ; 
Otner  UUIMU  jy^^.^  hland,  between  Guam  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  Midvjay  Itlandt,  northwest  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands ;  and  two  Hmall  islands,  Baker  and 
Hoaland,  nearly  on  the  equator  Boulh  of  the  Midway 
Islands.     None  of  these  are  of  special  importance. 

6.  The  Philippine  Islands  (Fig.  314) 
During  the  S[>aDi8h  War,  Admiral  Dewey 
destroyed   tlie   Spanish   war    ships   in   the 
harbor  of  Manila,  and  took  pos- 
session of   the   Philippine    Is- 
lands for  the  United  States.     At  the  close 


Eow  acquired 


of  the  war  we  paid  Spain  $20,000,000  to 
give  up  all  claim  to  them,  and  since  then 
they  have  formed  a  part  of  our  territory. 

This  group  of  islands,  or  archipelago, 
consists  of  more  than  three  thousand  is- 
Smfue  lands,  many  of  which  are  very 

featoTM  small.     The  largest,  Luzon,  is 

about  the  size  of  Kentucky ;  and  the  second, 
Mindanao,  is  almost  as  la^e. 

Like  the  West  Indies  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  Philippines  are  portions  of  mountain  ranges  in 
the  i«a.    This  mountaic  ihaiu  is  still  growing,  und 


as  the  rooks  slowly  more  and  braak,  eartOqnake 
shocks  are  caused.  Some  of  them  hare  bmn  letj 
destructire;  for  instance,  the  earthquake  of  1863 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  Manila.  Volcanoes,  someof 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet,  are  numerous  here,  and  aonie  of  them  ire 
very  active. 

While  parts  of  the  islands  are  mountain- 
ous, there  are  many  valleys  in  which  the 
soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  being  formed  by  the 
decay  of  lava,  limestone,  and  other  rocks  rich 
in  plant  food. 

Since  none  of  the  islands  are  very  large, 
there  can  be  no  great  rivers.     Still,  there 
are  some  with  deep  mouths,  making  good 
harbors;    and   steamboats  are 
able  to  navigate  the  lower  por- 
tions of  all  the  larger  rivers. 

As  in  the  West  Indies,  tie 
climate  of  the  Philippines  is 
tropical—always  ^^^^^ 
warm,  and  some- 
times very  hot,  especially  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  dry 

nnd  rainy  seasons,  the  former  coming 

during  the  winter  months,  the  latter 

in    the   summer.      The    dry   period 

lasts  as  long  as  the  winds  blow  from 

the  northeast,  and  then  the  fieldi 

often  become  parched  and  cracked, 

and  the  roads  very  dusty.     In  the 

summer,  however,  the  winds  change 

to  the  southeast.     They  are  then  so 

damp  that  there  is  a  deluge  of  rain 

which  changes  much  of  the  country 

to  a  swamp,  making  travel  almost 

impossible. 

The  climate,  on  the  whole,  is  so  damp  that  there 

can  be  no  cellars  under  the  houses,  for  they  would 

be  too  wet  to  be  healthful  (Fig.  21B).      Indeed,  the 

houses    themselves    are    usually  laised   above  the 

ground,  and  the  family  lives  in  the   second  story. 

The  lower  part  is  often  used  for  storage,  as  a  cellai 

Forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the  arcbipel* 
ago,  for  trees  thrive  here,  often  forming  a 
tropical  jungle.       Among  the  VeKetation 
valuable  woods  are  ebony,  the  and  aniinal 
rubber  tree,  from  which  gutta  "*• 
percha  is  obtained,  and  a  palm  from  whose 
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Bap  alcohol  may  be  made.  Cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  pepper  giov  in  these  islaads,  and  cocoa- 
nut  and  banana  trees  are  also  very  common. 

As  in  other  tropical  forests,  there  are  im- 
mense numbers  of  animals,  especially  insects, 
serpents,  and  beautiful  birds.  Among  the 
serpents  are  the  huge  python  and  the  deadly 
cobra  de  eapeUo.  There  are  also  deer,  apes, 
wild  bogs,  wild  buffaloes,  huge 
bats,  and  man-eating  croco- 
diles. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Phil- 
ippines   number    over    eight 

.1....  .  millions,  about  six- 
InhabitanU  ...      . 

sevenths  ot  whom 

are  civilized.  Two  very  differ- 
ent races  occupy  the  islands, — 
(1)  the  aborigines,  or  original 
inhabitants;  and  (2)  the 
Malayt  (Fig.  215).  The 
former,  a  race  of  small,  dark- 
skinned  savages,  are  called 
N^ritoa,  a  Spanish  word  mean- 
ing little  negroes.  They  have 
been  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
forests  by  the  more  powerful 
and  intelligent  Malays.  Be- 
sides the  Negritos,  the  Malays, 
and     the     half-breeds,     many 

Chinese  traders  and  Spaniards     Fiq.  2I6.  —  a  oAiive  hnusa  in 
live  on  the  islands  ;  and  now  covered  with  a  thauih  rool. 

'  .  re»t  on  the  ground. 

there  are  also  many  Americans. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  the  more 
civilized  tribes  cleared  the  land  and  engaged 
Prindpal  in  farming.     Their  wants  are 

products  few,  however,  and  very  little 

work  supplies  them  with  what  they  need. 
Gocoanuts  and  bananas  are  easily  obtained, 
and  rice,  yams,  and  other  food  plants  may  be 
easily  raised.  There  is,  therefore,  no  special 
reason  for  working  hard;  and,  in  fact,  in 
that  warm,  humid  climate  hard  work  is  al- 
most impossible.  For  these  reasons  large 
nnmbers  of  the  natives  are  unprogressive. 

Many  of  the  people,  however,  are  indus- 
trious, and  produce  more  than  they  need  for 
thenuelves.  Among  the  products  for  ex- 
port ue  hemp,  cocoa    ".offee    ?:.3^-  '•i'la- 


266),  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  maua. 
factured  into  cigars  at  Manila  (Fig.  217). 
This  is  almost  the  sole  manufactunng  of 
importance,  and  the  inhabitants  depend 
upon  Europe  and  America  for  all  but  the 
very  simplest  articles. 

Semp  is  the  best-known  export  of  these 
islands.     It  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  the 


wild  plantain,  which  so  cloeely  resembles 
the  banana  tree  that  most  people  could  not 
tell  the  two  apart.  It  is  used  for  a  number 
of  purposes,  one  being  for  making  rope. 
These  islands  supply  the  world  with  hemp 
for  making  the  better  grade,  called  Manila 
rope. 


The  castor  bean  grows  wild,  and  Its  oil  is  iiBcd  for 
many  purpoaea.  Great  rftftsofcocoanuts  are  shipped 
donn  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  From  this  nnt  an  oil  is 
made  that  is  used  in  Unips,  and  sometimes  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  taixl.  Mnch  of  the 
dried  meat  of  tlie  nut,  called  copra,  is  shipped  to  Eu- 
rope for  use  in  sosip  making. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  is  the  isttan, 
which  the  natives  put  to  a  thousand  uses,  such  as 
'*'t.V:><2f  "OTMS  bouses  canoes.  trames,oartB, beds,  and 
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chftira.  Hftny  of  the  i»tiT«>  mftke  &  living  by  split- 
ting and  m&rketing  the  cane.  The  bamboo  is  alao 
of  graat  value.  This  plant  grows  from  one  inch  to 
eighteen  iocheem  diameter,  and  from  tire  to  seven  t; 
feet  in  height.    It  is  used  iu  making  the  frames,  aides. 


Fio.  317.-N»«Teir 


o  of  the  PhlUppiue  Islands  rnkking  dgus  In  Hanlla. 


for  B  long  time  the  oenter  of  the  Spuidi 
government  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  stall 
the  center  of  gorernment  in  the  arcliipeli^ 
Under  Spanish  rule  large  portione  of  the 
islands  vere  left  in  a  wild 
state  ;  and  little  pnibabk 
attempt  was  made  fttbm 
to  use  the  re-  tiov— 
BOOTces  to  their  fullest  extent. 
The  islands  are  able  to  pro- 
duce far  more  farm  product! 
than  at  present.  The  ricbesof 
theforestshave  been  little uaed ; 
and  the  mioeials,  including 
gold,  silver,  coal,  petroleum, 
marble,  and  sulphur,  have  like- 
wise been  laigely  neglected. 

There  is  a  promising  future 
in  the  development  of  these 
resources,  and  the  civilized 
natives  are  already  helping 
greatly  in  thework.  Many  of 
them  are  educated  and  cul- 
tured, living  in  excellent 
homes.  They  are  now  partly 
governing  themselves,  having 
a  legislature  of  their  own ;  bat 
the  United  States  still  holds  control.  We 
are  helping  to  educate  the  people,  and  have 
promised  them  their  independence  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  govern  themselves. 


and  even  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  alao  rafts,  boats, 
agricnltural  implements,  bows,  bowstrings,  arrows, 
■poons,  forks,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  natives  have  domesticated  a  native  wild  aoi* 
mal,  the  water  buffalo  (Fig.  218),  which  is  of  much 
value  as  a  draft  animal.  It  is  of 
special  service  in  the  rice  fields, 
which  are  kept  flooded  during  the 
growing  season.  The  buffalo  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  mud,  even 
preferring  wet  walking  to  dry;  and 
in  fact,  it  must  have  a  daily  plunge 
in  the  mud  and  wat«r. 

In  the  entire  group  of  is- 
lands, there  are  many  cities 
CiUM  having  a  popula- 

tion of  more  than 
ten  thousand ;  but  there  is 
only    one    of    special    impor-  fio.  21S.  —  Native  Filipinos  plowing  with  the  bnffalo. 

tance.     This  ia  Manila,  on 

the  island  of  Luzon.  This  city,  which  has  I  Alaska  :  Questions.  1.  How  ms  Alaska  ob- 
over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  is  tained,  and  how  was  the  purchase  at  first  regarded! 
situated  upon  an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  |  2.  Describe  the  climate.     8.  What  an  the  prin- 
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e^Ntl  mrfue  fsatarea?  4.  What  can  you  tell  aboat' 
tha  KXiaerjt  6.  What  about  the  food  fish  there? 
8.  State  the  principal  facts  about  the 
^^^JJf"*^  whaling.  7.  The  sealing.  8.  The 
SnnrHtin  mining.    9.  What  about  the  future 

HnKMUons  development  of  tha  territory? 
10.  Nuoe  and  locate  tike  leading  towns. 

SnflQRSTioNS.  11.  Collect  some  whalebone. 
IS.  How  does  the  area  of  Alaska  compare  with  that 
of  the  United  States  proper?  18.  Mea«aTfl  the 
length  of  the  Yukon,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Mackenzie.     14.  Draw  an  oatline  map  of  Alaska. 

FonT6  Rico  amd  Cuba:  Questions.  15.  Grn 
aome  beta  in  their  history.  What  is  our  relation  to 
Porto  BicoT  To  Cuba?  16.  What  are  their  areas 
■od  [nincipal  surface  features?  17.  Describe  the 
climate.  18.  Name  the  farm  products.  19.  How 
are  these  piodnds  of  special  value  ia  the  United 
BUtea  ?  20.  What  other  raw  products  are  found  ? 
SI.  What  about  the  conveniences  for  transportation? 
32.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  cities.  28.  What 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  islauds? 

SuaoKaTioKB.  34.  Estimate  the  length  and  the 
average  breadth  of  Cuba.  25.  What  products  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  also  raised  in  the  United 
States?  Where?  20.  State  some  advantage  that 
Cuba  enjoys  over  Louisiana  in  the  production  of 
mgar.  27.  Uake  a  ^etch  map  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico. 

Panama  Canal  Zone:  Questionb.  28.  Locat« 
tiiis  iOD«.  29.  How  was  this  strip  of  land  obtained, 
and  what  is  its  extent?  80.  What  advantages  are 
aeenred  by  the  canal  ? 

SuGaxsTtoMS.  31.  What  difficulties  were  caused 
by  the  climate  in  the  work  of  digging  the  canal? 
82.  Bead  magazine  articles  tellii^  about  the  work. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  and  otheb  Shall 
Islands:  Qitestions.  83.  Where  are  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  located?  84  What  are  their  surface  fea- 
tures? 35.  Describe  their  climate.  86.  State  the 
principal  facts  about  their  inhabitants,  industries, 
and  principal  cities.  87.  What  is  the  special  value 
of  these  islands  to  the  Unit«d  States?  88.  Name 
and  iocate  other  island  possessions.  89.  How  are 
they  important? 

SoGQBBTioNs.  40.  Why  should  you  expect  much 
the  same  products  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  in 
Cuba?  41.  Why  is  not  the  summer  very  hot  in  these 
tropical  r^ons?  42.  What  city  onoureastemcoast 
should  be  associated  vrith  San  Francisco  as  impor- 
tant for  refining  sugar?  43.  Explain  the  presence 
of  many  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  these  islands. 

The  Philippine  Islands:  Qitestions.  44.  How 
were  these  islands  acquired  ?  46.  Describe  their  sur- 
face features.  46.  Their  climate.  47.  What  vege- 
table and  animal  life  is  found  here?  4S.  State  the 
ebiaf  fads  about  the  inhabitants.  49.  What  are  the 
prino^  produots?    Ca  Wbftt  about  the  cities? 


61.  Explain  the  possibilities  for  prepress  in  these 

Suggestions.  63.  Compare  the  latitude  of  the 
islands  vrith  that  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  tlie 
Hawaiian  Islands.  63.  Name  several  other  places 
thus  far  studied  that  have  volcanoes.  64.  Collect 
pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Philippines.  65.  Obtaiu  a 
piece  of  Manila  hemp  rope  for  the  school  collection ; 
also  a  piece  of  bamboo  and  of  rattan.  66.  Find  out 
about  Dewey's  capture  of  Manila.  67.  Make  a  sketch 
map  of  the  islands. 

58.  Nametheprincipaldepeudenciesof  theUnited 
States.  69.  I<ocate  each  on  the  map  of  the  world 
(Fig.  2).     60.  Walk    toward    each.    _  ,  _ 

61.  Mame  the  principal  products  of  ?''"';r*^ 
each.    62.  In  what  zones  does  each  "w'Qowtion. 
lie?    68.  How  did  we  obtain  each?    64.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  cities  in  our  dependencies. 


v.  counteibs  nobth  of  thb  united 
States 


z.  Canada  and  Hewfonndland 


and  locate  the  eight  largest  (including  the  Great 
Lakes).  6.  Name  and  locate  the  four  largest  rivera 
Into  what  ocean  does  each  drain?  6.  Where  are  the 
largest  cities  ?  7.  What  ore  tlie  names  of  the  larg* 
est?  8.  What  reasons  can  you  see  for  their  locatjou? 
9.  Trace  the  Arctic  Circle  bciosb  Canada.  10.  Com* 
pare  the  latitude  of  Labrador  with  that  of  England. 
11.  Locate  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  Hudson  Bay; 
Greenland;  Newfoundland;  NovaScotia.  12.Naine 
the  divinons  of  Canada. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska  almost  all 
of  the  land  north  of  our  country  belongs  to 
Canada. 

While  the  British  were  founding  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  the  French  occupied  the  coast 
of  eastern  Canada  and  made  EUatoiy 
settlements  at  Quebec,  Mon-  l-  Omtsst  be- 
treal,  and  other  points  along  ^"J^i^^h"'^ 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.   Even  the  result 
now  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  speak  French 
as  their  mother  tongne.     The  French  and 
English   were  often  at    war;    but    finally 
England,  aided  by  her  colonies,  won  con- 
trol of  the  Frenoh  pooseeuona  north  of  tha 


iTOJira  ^jKjissto^ 


United  States.  Only  tbe  small  islands  of 
Miquelon  and  iSt.  Pierre  were  retained  by 
France,  and  they  are  still  used  by  the 
French  as  fishing  stations. 

After  our  Revolutionary  War,  Canada  still 
remained   in   possession  of   Great   Britain. 

>  _  _.»u  At  first  there  were  several 
I.  Suns  01  tna         ,      .  .  , 

nnioa,  and  tiw  colonies  With  separate  govern- 
prarincu  that  ments,  though  all  were  under 
the  control  of  Great  Britain; 
but  in  1867  a  union  was  formed  called  the 
DoHiyiON  OP  Canada.     There  are  nine 


divisions,  or  provinces,  in  the  Dominion, — 
Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Colum- 
bia. Each  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
as  our  states  have ;  but  the  united  provinces 
have  a  central  government  with  the  capital 
at  Ottawa,  which  corresponds  to  our  cap- 
ital at  Washington. 

Besides  these  provinces,  there  are  the 
Yukon  Territory,  and  several  undeveloped 
territories.  The  names  of  the  latter  are 
given  on  the  map  (Fig.  219),  but  they 
have  few  inhabitants  and  are  of  little 
importance  at  present.  Name  these  divi- 
uom. 


Newfoundland  has  refused  to  join  the 
Dominion,  so  that,  while  still  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is  not  a  part  g,  j 
of  Canada.  Newfoundland  in-  Uad 
eludes  not  only  the  island  by  that  name, 
but  also  the  east  coast  of  Labrador. 

The  surface   of    southern    Canada  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  our  Northern  States. 
Eastern  Canada,  for  instance, 
is  much   like   New    England.  S^^"* 
That  section  of  Canada  which    ** 
lies  north  of   Ohio  and  New  b^MOMNitb- 

York  is  am  Canada  and 
more  level,  ^^"""^ 
like     those 

states  ;  and  it  is  the 
most  important  farming 
region  in  the  Dominion. 
Farther  west,  north  of 
Dakota  and  Montana, 
are  broad  plains  (Fig. 
226),  increasing  in  eleva- 
tion to  the  very  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Among  the  Weatem  moan- 
tains  are  mauy  c&nyoua,  gla- 
ciers, and  snow-capped  p^b 
(Fig.  220).  The  sceDvij  <d 
tLia  region  is  wonderful,  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwaj 
rn  (Fig-  380}  passes  through  the 
beat  of  it.  A  portion  of  thii 
wonderland  has  be»n  set  udde 
as  a  national  park  by  the  Canadian  goTenuneot. 

The  Great  Glacier  (Fig.  18)  covered  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Canada,  for  it  had  its  aouroe  in  the  high- 
lands of  Labrador.  As  in  our  coun- 
try, the  soil  of  much  of  Canada  is  TL^^'S^^^ 
glacial  drift;  the  Great  Ice  Sheet  "'"»«"»»' 
also  formed  many  lakes  there,  and  caused  great 
numbers  of  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

The  climate  of  southern  Canada,  like  the 
surface  features,  corresponds  to  that  of  our 
Northern  States,  though  it  is 
slightly  cooler.  The  climate 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  south- 
ern Quebec,  for  example,  resembles  that  of 
New  England,  while  Ontario  haa  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan      Farther  west,  m  Mamtcbe.-  ™t 


Ciimat* 
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find  nearly  the  same  clim&te  ae  in  Minne- 
sota and  North  Dakota ;  and  west  of  this, 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberto,  come  the 
arid  lands.  In  British  Columbia,  on  the 
west  coast,  there  is  heavy  rainfall  and  an 
eren  temperature,  as  in  Washington. 

Towftrd  the  north,  however,  the  conntiy  grows 
npidly  cold«r,  until,  id  the  extreme  northern  por- 
tion, the  climate  is  frigid,  and  there  are  broad  ex- 
panses of  frozen  tundra. 

The  Labrador  current,  which  cools  the  tempera- 
ture of  New  England  bo  much  (p.  83),  sweeps  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  past  Labrador  and  greatly  chills 
the  coHt  of  that  regioD,  as  well  as  Newfoundland 
sad  NoTS  Scotia.  There  is  no  such  ice-laden  current 
Id  the  Pacific,  and  for  that  reason  the  climate  is 
fsr  wanner  there.  Notice,  for  instance,  how  much 
farther  north  Vancouver  and  Juneau  are  than  any 
city  in  eastern  Canada. 

The  forests  which  cover  northern  New 
England  extend  into  the  hilly  and  moun- 
Inmbering  tatnouB  section  of  New  Bruns- 
I.  Ezt*Bto(  wick  and  southern  Quebec 
uufcntts  (Fig.    221).      In    fact,    from 

there  westward  to  the  Pacific  this  wooded 
tract,  sweeping  northward  around  tliu  vast 
plains  of  Manitoba,  is  from  two  to  three 
hundred  miles  wide.  This  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  iucludes 
fully  a  million  square  miles,  or  over  a 
fourth  of  the  entire  area  of  Canada. 

In  ths  east,  the  principal  trees  are  spruce,  balsam 
fir,  pine,  and  maple ;  in  the  west  they  are  spruce, 
mammoth  cedar,  sometimes  nsty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  Douglas  fir,  which  in  some  caaea  grows  to 
a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  (Fig.  222).  Most  of 
this  vast  forest  is  a  wilderness,  about  which  very 
little  is  known.  WUd  animals  still  live  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent where  the  hunting  for  large  game  is  bo  good. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  deer,  mooae,  bear,  fox, 
wolf,  wild  cat,  beaver,  and  mink.  Furs  are  one  of 
the  principal  products  of  the  region.  Froni  very 
early  days  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has  had  trad- 
mg  stationa  in  this  wilderness  for  the  puipose  of 
obtaining  the  fura  from  Indians  and  other  huntera 
and  trappers. 

Lumbering  is   carried   on   in   much   the 
same  manner  as  in  the  north- 
!.  Brthcdrf      gj.jj  p^j.j  ^j  j,|g  United  States 

(jpp.  33  and  125)      la  the  east 


one  of  the  rivers  down  which  the  1(^  are 
floated  to  the  sea  is  the  St.  John.  Upon 
this  river  are  Fbederigton,  the  capital  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  St.  John,  the  largest 
city  in  that  province.  In  these  two  cities 
the  logs  are  made  into  wood  pulp  and 
lumber.     Immense  quantities  of  both  these 


products  are  shipped  from  the  seaport  of 
St.  John. 

The  woods  of  Canada  are  at  present  one 
of  its  greatest  sources  of  wealth ;  indeed, 
there  are  hundreds  of  sawmills  at  the 
rapids  on  the  streams,  and  even  in  the  large 
cities.  Among  the  latter,  Montebal, 
Toronto,  and  Ottawa  are  important, 
especially  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
iuto  such  articles  as  doors,  blinds,  barrels, 
and  furniture. 

It  was  the  excellent  fishing  on  the  shal- 
low banks  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Canada 
that  early  attracted  the  French  to  America,! 
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TM.  922.  —  One  of  the  lkrg«  tr«ea  In  the  foreat  o(  weatem  C&nmdm. 
Tbe  boy  iitUuK  od  the  trank  glvei  ft  scale  by  which  yon  on 
indge  the  size  of  tbe  tna.  Contrait  its  ilia  with  UUt  sbowii  In 
.  Bgare22L 


and  fishing  ia  still  a  flourishing  industry 
along  that  coast.  Fully  £ftj  thousand 
Flahlng  people  in   Newfoundland  and 

I.  CktcUogH  t^he  eastern  provinces,  espe- 
feod  lab  cially  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 

Edward  Island,  are  engaged  in  cod  fishing. 
One  of  the  best-known  fishing  ports  is  Yar- 
MODTH,  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  a  great 
deal  of  fishing  is  carried  on  from  Halifax, 
and  other  smaller  places  in  Nova  Scotia. 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  is  another  im- 
portant fishing  poiii. 

There  is  also  much  inland  fishing,  for  the 
streams  and  lakes  still  abound  in  trout, 
pickerel,  whitefish,  bass,  and  salmon  (Fig. 
223).  Every  year  large  numbers  of  men 
go  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
enjoy  the  sport  of  fishing  in  the  Canadian 


lakes  and  Btreams.  In  additim, 
there  is  much  fishing  on  the  wttt 
coast,  especially  for  salmon. 

It  ii  intereBting  to  wateh  the  ulmon  ■ 
they  run  up  the  streaniB  to  ipftwo.  At 
times,  in  order  to  get  bejond  wftterfiUi, 
tbe;  must  le&p  seyeral  feet  bto  tlie  ur 
(Pig.  23S).  Sometimes  the;  foil,  bs^ 
fetarning  to  the  task,  the;  try  ftgain  ui 
again  uatil  niccessful.  When  the  jtrnt 
hare  reached  the  proper  size,  tbe;  p 
downstream  to  the  ocean,  where  the;  lit 
until  the;  are  read;  to  spawn.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the;  alwB;8  go  b*ck  to  Ihi 
same  river  iu  which  the;  were  bom. 

While  traveling  up  the  streams,  the  sst 
mon  are  easily  caught  in  nets  set  imm 
the  current,  or  by  dip  nets  in  tbe  hsoda  of 
fishermeo,  or  sometimes  b;  salmon  wbeeli- 
Immense  numbers  of  salmon  are  canned  id 
western  Canada  (Fig.  224),  m  in  Wilm- 
ington and  AUska- 

We  have  ahead;  learned  (p.  160)  aboiA 
the  seal  fishing  in  Alaska.  Seals  are  tlao 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  .  (j„n, 
Canada,  but  their  fur  is  of  otus»i 
tittle  value.  There  is,  however,  a  la;eT  of 
fat,  or  blubber,  just  beneath  the  skin,  u  in 
the  whale.  This  can  be  made  into  oil,iDd 
it  IB  mainly  for  the  blubber  that  these  eul- 
em  seals  are  caught,  though  tbe  skins  vt 
also  used  for  mining  leather.  Vessels  gt 
out  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  ewij 
spring  to  hnnt  the  seals  in  the  ice  thai  flotli 
down  in  the  Labrador  current  (Fig.  22G). 
What  was  said  about  the  agriculture  and 
grazing    in    our    Northern    States   appli« 


Fia.  223.  —  Photograph  of  a  salmon  leaping  Dp  oTsr  > 
waterfall  in  a  stream  on  the  coast  of  Isbrador.  Ttii 
fall  Is  over  ten  feet  hlKb  aod  yet  lbs  salmon  are  *b)i 
to  leap  np  over  It. 
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almost  equally  to  Canada.  For  ezaniple, 
the  warm,  damp  ocean  winds  favor  the  pro- 
Anicaltnn  duetion  of  wheat  and  the  hardy 
1.  whsat  ■ad  bruits  in  British  Columhia  as 
tarty  tnita  im  well  as  in  Wash- 
tk*WMt  ington  (p.  127). 

Farther  east,  on  the  plains 
at  the  base  of  the  Rooky 
s.  RueklBtla  Mountains,  the 
tteaiuunda  climate  is  too 
arid  for  farming.  Here,  there- 
fore, ranching  is  the  prin- 
cipal industry,  as  in  Montana 
and  western  Dakota  (pp.  99 
and  133).  Immense  herds 
of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared 
on  these  plains.  There  are 
several  towns  here,  the  largest 
being  Caloabt. 

In  central  Saskatchewan  the  climate 
gins  to  be  more  favorable  for  agriculture, 


In  the  midst  of  this  wheat  region  is  Win- 
nipeg, in  which  flour  is  manufactured,  as< 
in  Minneapolis.  This  city  is  situated  on, 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 


na.  231.  —  StJmon  In  m  lalmon  Gaiiii«T3>,  Jnit  bron^t  ftom  the  w 


I.  Th*snBtest 


and  there,  as  well  as  in  Mani- 


taiiinKioii,aBd  toba,  euormous  quantities  of 
ittiMdiiccity  wheat  are  raised.  This  wheat 
belt  is  a  continuation  of  that  found    in 


Tra.  za.'-SaKlhaDU 

Minnesota  and  eastern  Dakota.  Although 
the  winters  are  long  and  cold,  the  summers 
are  warm,  bo  that  the  hardy  grains,  espe- 
<ually  wheat  (Fig.  226),  oats,  and  barley, 
thhTe. 


which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Find 
out,  from  the  map  (Fig.  219),  what  other 
large  river  is  tributary  to  this  lake ;  also 
the  name  of  its  outlet. 

The  country  north  of  Lake  Superior  is 

hilly  and  for  the  most  part  forest-covered, 

being  quite  ^.^^ 

like  north-  popniotta  fam- 

em  Minne-  i"t  ««tiMi.  .nd 

.  J    Its  nrodncta 

Bota    ana 

Michigan.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  ^ricul- 
ture  here. 

Farther   east,   on    the 
peninsula     between 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and 
Ontario,  is  some  of  the 
best  farm  land  in  Canada. 
This  region    is   in  the 
province  of  Ontario, 
which  is  the  most  popu- 
lous   of    the    Canadian 
provinces,        containing 
about  one  third  of  all  the 
people  in  Canada.    What  large  cities  do 
you  find   here?     More  than  two  thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ontario,  however,  dwell 
either  on  farms  or  in  small  towns  in  the 
farming  districts.  ^^  , 
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Ontario  is  do  farther  north  than  cen- 
tral and  western  New  York ;  and  its  cli- 
mate is  greatly  influenced  by  the  Great 
Lakes.  Here  grapest  peaches,  corn,  and 
even  tobacco  are  raised ;  also  quantities  of 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  flax.  Some  of  the 
finest  horses  in  America  are  reared  in  On- 
tario, and  the  province  is  further  noted  as 
a  dairy  region. 

There  is  a  strip  of  excellent  farming 
country  almost  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  and  along  a 
part  of  the  soutiiern  shores  of 
'-™»  the    Gulf   of    St.    Lawrence. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  many  fine  farms, 
and  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick also  are  farming  districts.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  farming  regions 
in  all  Canada  is  in  southwestern  Nova 
Scotia,  noted  especially  for  delicious  apples. 
It  was  here  that  the  French  settlements 
were  made,  about  which  Longfellow  has 
written  in  liis  *'  Evangeline  " ;  and  this  is 
often  called  "  The  Land  of  Evangeline." 
Western  Canada,  like  western  United 
States,  ia  a  noted  mining 
region.  Among  the  minerals, 
gold  and  silver  are  especially 
Tiik«« TTwrsttsTf  iicportant,   tes.'"i     .mjiJ.    »nd 


1.  IiBritbk 


copper  ores,  building  stone,  coal,  and  oIh 
mineral  products  are  also  obtained.  VAi 
able  deposits  of  coal  are  found  both  am& 
the  mountains  and  in  the  plains  fartS 
east.  You  have  already  learned  that  fts 
famous  Klondike  region  is  situated  in  Yukon 
Territory,  near  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
Although  so  near  the  Aretic  Circle,  Daw- 
son, in  the  Klondike  Region,  has  grown 
rapidly  because  of  the  gold  mining. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  One  of  the  most  ^  j^  onUifa 
remarkable  silver  deposits  on  and  umthcut 
the  continent  has  recently  been  «nC«n«d« 
discovered  at  Cobalt,  north  of  Toronto. 
Nickel  is  also  mined  in  Ontario,  and  some 
oil  fields  have  been  developed. 

Although  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  in 
certain  places,  the  scarcity  of  coal,  near  at 
hand,  has  prevented  Canada  from  producing 
much  iron.  The  coal  of  western  Canada  ia 
too  distant  for  use  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
the  coal  beds  of  the  East  have  never  been 
thoroughly  developed.  In  Nova  Scotia,  and 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  which  is  a  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  there  are  extensive  beda  U 
soft  coal,  like  that  of  western  Pennsylvsnii 
««d    ti."    OpntraJ    -States.     TMa    oo«I  J« 
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sbipped  to  the  cities  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Valley.  A  few  years  ago  blast  furnacee 
were  erected  at  Sydnet,  Cape  Breton  Is- 
land, and  an  important  iron-manufacturing 
industry  has  arisen  there.  This  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal. 


the  other  hand,  ship  canals  have  been  built 
around  the  rapids  and  falhj  (Fig.  227),  so 
that  good-sized  boats  are  able  to  go  from 
the  open  ocean  to  the  western  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  hundred 
miles.     This  gives  the  Canadian   route  a 


a  locks  in  the  oomL 


There  appear  to  be  two  outlets  by.  water 
for  central  Canada,  —  one  by  way  of  the 
XnnQKiita-  St.  Lawrence,  the  other  by 
Won  way    of    Hudson    Bay.     The 

latter  is  of  litUe  use,  however.  Explain 
why. 

Canada  eharea  with  the  United  States  the 
advantages  of  navigation  on  all  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  one  exception.  Which  is  it? 
Fortunately  for  Canada,  the  lower  St.  Law- 
rence lies  -wholly  within  that  country.  But 
this  river  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  One 
is  the  ice  that  stops  navigation  in  winter. 
A  second  is  the  presence  of  numerous  rapids 
over  whicli  vessels  cannot  pass  in  going  up- 
stream. In  addition,  dense  fogs  are  com- 
mon in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  along 
the  Newfoundland  coast,  where  the  damp 
air  from  the  ocean  is  chilled  in  passing  over 
the  oold  Labrador  onixent  ('Fiif  A12).     On 


great  advantage  over  the  Erie  Canal  route 
upon  which  only  small  canal  boats  can  go. 

There  are  many  other  lai^  rivers  in 
Canada  besides  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
Name  them,  and  tell  why  most  of  them  are 
of  little  value. 

Rail  ways  have  been  of  great  importance  in 
Canada,  as  in  the  United  States.  The  lead- 
ing railway  is  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
extends  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
entirely  across  Canada,  to  Vancodveb,  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  the  shortest  route 
from  England  to  China  and  Japan,  and  much 
freight  is  sent  that  way.  Another  important 
line  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 

Montreal  (Fig.  228),  the  principal  city 
in  Canada,  is  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  (Fig.  229),  at  the  I^-ainiE «»«« 
mouth  of  the   Ottawa  River,  l^^^^ 
and   just  below  the  Lachine  otuwaiiTMi 
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Rapids.  Thns  goods  from  Europe  may  be 
carried  by  ocean  vessel  to  Montreal,  fully  a 
thousand  miles  inland;  then,  by  transfer  to 
other  ships,  they  may  be  taken  on  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes  as  far  as  Duluth.  By  this 
means,  and  by  railways  also,  raw  products 
from  the  North,  East,  South,  and  West  col- 
lect at  Montreal,  either  to  be  manufactured, 
or  to  be  shipped  farther.     In  its  extensive 


articles  of  wood,  T&rions    steel  and  iron 
products,  and  cigars.    . 

Farther  down  the  river  is  Qdbbbc,  which 
was  once  the  center  of  the  French  govent- 
ment  in  Canada,  and  the  principal  city.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  rising  above  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  is  fortified  so  as  to  ocnn- 
mand  that  river.  The  better  location  of 
Montreal,  farther  inland,  has  drawn  the  oom- 


Fio.  228.  — Hmp  to  shoir  tha  locaitiou  ol  MoDtrekl,  Otuwft,  uid  Qasbac. 


connection  with  the  interior  of  Canada,  by 
water  and  by  rail,  Montreal  reminds  us  of 
New  York ;  but  since  it  has  a  less  produc- 
tive territory  to  draw  upon,  it  has  grown 
far  leas  rapidly  than  New  York. 

As  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  manufacturing  in 
Montreal,  including  the  making  of  sugar, 
boots  and  shoes,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth- 
ing) India-rubber  goods,  furniture  and  other 


merce  away  from  Quebec.  The  advantage 
of  Montreal's  situation  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  building  of  ship  canals  arooiid 
the  rapids  ;  also  by  the  dredging  of  the  St 
Lawrence,- thus  deepening  the  channel  so  aa 
to  admit  ocean  vessels  as  far  as  the  city. 

Quebec  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
interestii^  cities  on  the  continent.  It 
resembles  a  bit  of  the  Old  World,  tnms- 
planted  to  America,  and  a  visitor  from  the 
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United  States  feels  that  he  is  indeed  in  a 
foreign  country.  There  is  some  maDufac- 
taring  there,  such  as  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is 
above  Montreal,  at  some  large  falls  in  the 
Ottawa  River.  On  account  of  this  fine 
water  power,  it  has  much  manufacturing, 
snd  is  especially  noted  for  its  lumber  man- 
nfactories.      It  has  beautiful  government 


buildings,  burned  during  the  Great  War 
but  later  restored  (Fig.  230). 

Wh&t  CAiudiaa  cities  on  the  AtUotic  cout  bava 
already  been  mentioned,  and  in  what  connections? 
One  of  these,  Halifax,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  ia  one  of  tiie  oldest  cities  in  40^*^ 
Canai^    Although  it  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  Halifax  has  never  become  a  great  city. 
The  reason  is  easily  seen  on  examining  the  map 
(Fig. 219).    The  narrow  pemnsutaof  Nova  Scotia  is 
not  large  enough  to  supply  nw  materials  and  man- 


Vn.  UO.  —  Dm  FaiUament  BnHdinc*  at  Ottawa. 
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nfkctiuvd  krtideB  in  raffieioDt  qnftntitj  to  mkke  it  a 
great  ahipping  poiot,  and  the  conntiy  farther  woat 
is  too  difficult  to  reach.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  send 
Western  goods  to  Montreal,  for  shipment  eastward, 
than  to  carry  them  by  rail  as  fsr  as  Halifax. 

New  York  and  Montreal  show  clearly  the  reasons 
why  some  cities  flourish  ;  and  Halifax  is  ao  equally 
good  illustration  of  the  reason  why  other  cities  fail 
to  grow  so  rapidly. 

Toronto,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Cao- 
ada,  is  located  on  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
8.  AioDs  thi  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  Being 
Great  LakM  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  farm- 
ing country,  and  baviug  water  connection 
with  coal  on  the  east  and  south,  and  with 
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lamber  and  other  raw  products  on  the  west, 
Toronto  has  become  a  great  manufacturing 
center.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  cities  on  the  continent. 

Not  tar  from  Toronto,  on  the  extreme  western 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  Hamuton,  a  manufacturing 
and  trade  center  \  and  there  are  other  cities  oiv  Hi« 
same  peninsula,  the  largest  being  haswys.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  Thousand 
Islands,  is  Kinobto:?,  which  has  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  car  shops,  and  locomotive  works,  besides 
being  a  lake  port  and  railway  center.  Windsor 
(Fig.  154),  oppa'tite  Detroit,  shares  some  of  the 
advantages  of  that  city,  being  a  shipping  point  and 
a  manufacturing  center.  Port  Artbvr,  whose 
location  corresponds  to  that  of  Duluth  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  cattle,  and  other 
Western  products. 

What  have  you  already  learned  about  Wunnpxa? 


Vamcouvkb,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  already  been 

mentioned.    In  what  coaneotion  7    Across  ths  strait 

on  the  island  of  Vancouver,  is  the   . 

city  of  VicToiuA.     How  do  these 

two  cities  compare  in  size  with  the  two  largest  00 

Puget  Sound?    (See  Appendix,  pp.  41S-418.) 

2.  Greenland 

The  Eskimos  (F^.  231)  living  on  the  west  ooast 
of  Greenland  are  under  the  control  of  the  Danes, 
who  trade  with  them  for  skins,  walrus,  ivoiy,  blub- 
ber, and  eider  down.  The  most  nortbem  of  tbs 
Danish  trading  stations  is  Upernitik,  which  ia 
the  most  northern  point  in  the  world  where  whit« 
men  live.  Some  uncivilized  Eskimos,  however,  liave 
homes  still  farther  north. 

Most  of  Greenland  is  a  barren 
waste  of  ice  and  snow — one  of  the 
moat  complete  deserts  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  living  thing  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-covered  interior.  The 
extent  of  this  land,  and  other  facta 
about  it,  you  have  already  studied 
in  connection  with  the  Great  Glackr 
(p.  7). 

1.  What  two  nations  stru^led 
for  possession  of  Canada,  and  what 
was  the  result?  , 
2.  How  many  prov- 

Canada,  and  what  are  theii  names? 
.3.  What  can  you  tell  abont  New- 
foundland? 4.  Show  how  fully  the 
surface  features  of  southern  Canada 
corre^Mnd  to  those  of  our  Northern 
SUtes.  5.  What  have  been  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Glacier  here? 
6.  Describe  the  climate.  7.  Where  are  the  forests? 
8.  What  is  the  method  of  lumbering,  and  what  are 
the  leading  lumber  centers?  9.  Where  are  food 
fish  caught?  Wbat  kinds  are  caught?  10.  What 
about  the  sealing?  11.  What  are  the  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  West?  12.  State  the  principal  facts 
about  ranching.  18.  Where  is  the  principal  grain 
region,  and  what  is  the  leading  city  there?  14. 
Where  is  the  most  populous  tarmtng  section,  and 
what  are  its  products?  15.  What  about  farming  in 
southeastern  Canada?  18,  What  can  you  tell  abont 
mining  in  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory? 
17.  What  mineral  products  are  found  in  Ontario  and 
southeastern  Canada?  18.  Whataretbeconvenioooe* 
for  transportation  ?  19.  Locate  and  tell  the  princi- 
pal facte  about  the  leading  cities  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers.  20.  Along  the  AtJautic 
coast.  21.  Along  the  Great  Lakes.  22.  Locate  and 
teU  about  other  cities  of  importance.  28.  What  is 
the  oonditioa  in  Greenland? 
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1.  Compftrs  the  area  of  Cftnftda  with  that  of  the 
UtiitodState8(Appendiz,pp.41lAQd413).  2.  Com- 
nH...H».  I*™  ^**  populationa  (Appendix). 
BBUwaoM       ^   ^^  yjg  g^^  jjj  „  Eymugelino." 

4.  Like  Erie  is  how  much  higher  than  Lake  Onta- 
rio? How  are  ahfpe  able  to  p&sa  from  oue  lake 
(0  the  other?  S.  Why  ahould  Buffalo  grow  more 
npidly  than  Toronto?  6.  Of  what  advantage  ii  it 
to  the  Uoited  Kingdom  to  have  such  a  large,  pro- 
dnctive  colony  as  Canada?  7.  What  booka  on 
Arctic  travel  have  jou  read?  Tell  aome  of  the  things 
joa  have  learned  from  them.  8.  Read  Nanseu's 
"  Knt  Croaaing  of  Greenland  "  or  Pearj's  "  Nortb- 
waid  over  the  Great  Ice."  9.  Becall  facts  that  yon 
have  already  learned  about  the  Eskimo. 


VI.  CoDKTBiBs  Sooth  of  the  United 
States 

iftxieo.  1.  Describe  the  relief  of  Mexico.  2.  Name 
the  two  lai^  peninsulas.  3.  What  river  forms  a 
Mm  ataar  P*""'  "'  *''^  northern  boundary? 
Map  staOT  4  ^jj^^  gjj(  waters  border  Mexico? 
5.  Find  the  capital.  6.  Find  the  seaport  Vera  Cruz. 
7.  Compare  tb«  coast  line  with  that  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  Stfttea. 

Caitrat  Aiaerica.  8.  Name  the  countries.  9.  What 
tea  Ues  to  the  east?  10.  What  large  lake  do  you 
find?  11.  Examine  the  small  map  of  the  Panama 
Canal?  Describe  the  route  proposed.  12.  Name  the 
two  cities  at  the  two  ends  of  the  canal. 

We»l  Indie*  (Fig.  205).  13.  Find  the  Bahamas ; 
the  Lesser  Ajititles;  the  Greater  Antilles.  14.  Name 
the  foor  largest  islands  in  the  Weet  Indies.  15.  In 
what  lone  do  the  West  Indies  lie?  16.  What 
waters  touch  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies? 
17,  What  nation  owns  the  Bahamas?  18.  What 
other  nations  have  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dia? 10,  Looate  the  Bermuda  Islands  on  the  map, 
ngiureB. 

I.  Mexico 

After  Columbus  discovered  the  West 
Indies,  the  neighboring  ooast  of  the  main- 
mstoiy  land  was  visited  and  settled. 

1.  TW  lihabtt-  Thua  the  Spaniards  came  into 
*^  poesesaion  of  Mexico  and  some 

of  the  ooontiy  to  the  north  which  now  be- 
loDgs  to  the  United  States. 

The  explorers  found  so  much  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico  that  many  Spaniards 
settled  there.  They  opened  mines,  and 
started  coffee  plantations,  farms,  and  cattle 
tuubflt.      Many  of  the  Spamftrds    inter- 


married with  the  Indians,  so  that  Mexico 
has  a  varied  population.  There  are  savage 
Indians,  half-civilized  Aztecs,  Spanish  and 
Indian  half-breeds,  and  some  pure-blooded 
Spaniards. 

Spain  governed  Mexico  so  badly  that 
the  people  finally  rebelled,  and  in  1821  won 
their  independence.  They  8.  iba  gttr- 
then  established  a  republic  "»™"t 
with  a  government  modeled  after  our  own. 
There  are  twenty-seven  states,  each  with 
a  government  and  capital,  somewhat  like 
our  states  ;  and  there  are  three  territories. 
There  is  also  a  central  government,  with 
the  capital  at  Mexico  City,  where  the 
president  lives. 

For  a  long  time  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Colo- 
rado, ti^ether  with  the  country  west  of  them  to  the 
Facitic,    were    a    part    of    Mexico. 
T.«,    ,on    if    i.d.p..d.««    by  l^" 
war,  and  joined  our  Union  (p.  88) ; 
and  as  a  result  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  called  the 
Mexican  War,  the  United  States  obtained  all  the 
territory  which  in  Figure  263  is  marked  "  Mexican 
Territory  ceded  1848." 

Mexico  consists  of  four  sections,  at  dif- 
ferent heights  above  sea  level.     The  lowest 
of  these  is  a  coastal  plain,  and 
other  lowlands,  near  the  sea.    ,    .  "^ 
The  second  includes  the  slopes  ^   j.^  f^„ 
that  extend  toward  the  h^h-  Mcttou  at 
lands   of   the    interior.      The  ^^^ 
third  is  the  highltmd  itself,  a 
broad  table-land  or  plateau,   occupying  a 
large  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
(Fig.  10).     The  fourth  consists  of  moun- 
tain ranges  and  peaks,  which   are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cordillera  of  our  Western 
States.     Among  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
United   States,  are  voloanic   cones  (Fig. 
283),  two  of  them,  Orizaba  and  Popocate- 
petl (Fig.  240),  being  among  the  highest 
peaks  on  the  continent. 

The  divide  of  this  narrow  part  of  North 
America  extends  from  north  to  south,  send- 
ing some  of  the  streams  east-    ^   Harivtr* 
ward,  others  westward.     Thua 
all  the  streams  of  the  country  are  shor' 
They  have  a  rapid  fall  in  descending  fr< 
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the  interior  plateao,  and  have  cut  deep, 
canyons  in  its   edges.      In  addition,  the 


near  Vera  Cruz  and  in  Yucatan,  lave  the 
hot  climate  of  the  tropical  zone  (Fig.  Wt), 
with  abundant  rain  brought  by  the  duup 
winds  that  blow  across  the  Gulf  of  Meileo 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

On  the  slopes  west  of  these  pluns  the 
temperature  is  not  so  hot,  but  there  is  mndi 
rain.     Tbis  belt  has  a  eubtropica)  cliniah. 

The  interior  plateau  is  so  high  that  the 
climate  is  temperate,  even  in  the  part  that 
lies  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  but 
there  is  so  little  rain  that  the  coontr;  't 
arid  (Pig.  299).  The  climate  becomes 
steadily  cooler  the  higher  one  goes.  In- 
deed, even  within  the  tropical  zone,  then 
are  places  among  the  mountains  where  the 
snow  never  melts,  and  where  there  are  tnu 
glaciers.  On  these  high  mountain  sl<^ 
the  rainfall  is  quite  heavy. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Mexico  foreBta  in 
rare,  except  upon  the  higher  mountains.  Ii 
fact,  there  is  so  little  forest  on  pi^„(ti  bm 
the  arid  plateau  that  the  in-  fontttiM* 
habitants  find  difficulty  in  ob-  aadotbitM- 
taining  wood  for  fuel.  Much  **"  P**^ 
of  this  is  dug  from  the  ground  ;  for  some 
of  the  arid-land  bushes,  such  as  the  ma- 
quite,  have  long,  thick  roots  which  nuke 
excellent  firewood.     The  other  plants  toimii 


Fia.  233.  — Collma,  »  Hexican  toIcboo,  In 
eruption.  Tbls  great  column  ol  steam 
knd  volcittiic  aah  haa  botin  sxp«lleil  wiUi 
terrific  [orc«,  rising  to  a  height  oI  over 

streams  pass  through  such  an  arid  coun- 
try that  they  have  little  water.     Rivers  of 
this   kind   are   not   useful   for  navigation. 
This  lack  of  large,  navigable 
rivers  baa  greatly  interfered 
with     the     development     of 
Mexico.     Suggest  why. 

As  in  our  Southern  States,  the 

land    has    been   rising    instead  of 

sinkinK.    Therefore 

and  tnere  are  lew 
good  b  arbors.  There  are  two 
large  peninsulas  projecting  from 
the  mainland.  One  of  these  is 
Yucatan;  the  other  is  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, a  southern  extension  of  the 
monntains  of  our  Western  States. 

Mexico  has  four  different 

kinds  of  climate,  correspond- 
ing somewhat 
closely  to  the   four  areas  of  I  in  the  arid  lands  -resemble  those  of  OD 

diffarent  altitudes.    The  low  coastal  plains,  |  Western  States  (p.  16). 
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In  Bonthem  Mexico  and  on  the  damp 
lowlands,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
dense  tropical  forests.  In  these  are  found 
many  valuable  woods,  such  se  mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  lo^ood.  The  rubber  tree 
also  grows  here,  and  large  qoaotities  of  rub- 
ber are  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  raliuble  of  ths  native  pUnts  is 
the  he&iqnen,  a  Tftiiety  of  hemp,  which  thriTes  io 
Tncatan.     Among  the  exports  of  Mexico,  this  and 
other  fibera  rank  next  in  value  to 
mineral  products,  most  of  the  fiber 
going  to  the  United  States. 

Another  product  is  the  vanilla 
betn,  which  grows  upon  a  climbing 
plant  In  the  seed-pod  are  nestled 
tbe  fragrant  beana  which  are  used 
for  making  flavoring  extracts,  for 
perfumeries,  and  for  medicine.  Pep- 
per, made  from  tbe  dried  berry  of  a 
bopicat  plant,  is  obtained  in  Mexico. 
Indigo,  useful  as  a  dye,  is  likewise 
obtained  from  a  berry  in  this  r^on; 
and  sarBaporilla  is  extract«d  from 
tbe  roots  of  a  tropical  plant  that 
grows  here. 

Although  the  climate  of  a 
large  part  of  Mexico  is  arid, 

^riculture  is  the 

principal  industry 

of  the  people.  This  is  partly 
H}  PivductM  due  to  the  snows  and  rains 
if  irrigation  among  the  mountains,  which 
Bopply  water  for  irrigation.  On  the  irri- 
gated farms  the  products  of  the  temperate 
loue  are  raised,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  and 
beans  —  the  latter  being  one  of  the  staple 
foods  of  the  Mexicans.  Much  fruit  is  also 
produced,  especially  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  grapes. 

A  species  of  native  arid-land  plant,  called  agave, 
is  of  great  value.  The  stout,  sharp-pointed  leaves 
of  the  ^ave  rise  in  a  tuft  from  near  the  ground ;  in 
the  center  stands  the  flower  stalk,  which  sometimes 
reaches  a  height  of  fort;  feet,  and  which  bears  a 
cloHter  of  white  flowers  on  the  top.  This  is  also 
called  tbe  century  plant,  because  it  requires  so  long 
(from  ten  to  seventy  years)  to  mature  and  produce 
this  flower  stalk.  From  the  juice  of  the  agave  the 
Mexicans  obtain  analcoholic  drink  known  as  pulque, 
and  another  known  as  meacaL    Tha  tough  leaves  of 


some  varieties  of  agave  contain  a  fiber  which  is  made 
into  paper  and  a  strong  thread;  and  from  the  juices 
of  one  kind,  called  the  magtieg,  soap  may  be  made. 
So  valuable  is  the  maguey  that  it  is  carefully  culti- 
vated upon  plantations  (Fig.  235). 

Tbe  Mexican  farming  methods,  which  aie  very 
crude,  are  a  mixture  of  ancient  Azt«c  customs  and 
those  introduoed  from  Spain  several 
centuries  ago.    One  may  stiU  see  the   <",f"™"*  . 
wooden  plow  which  barely  scrapes  fto,^*  lift 
tbe  ground;   and  also  the  wooden- 
wheeled  cart  drawn  by  oxen.    There  are,  however, 
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many  farmers  who  have  adopted  the  same  methods 
of  farming  as  we  have ;  and  every  year  their 
number  is  increasing,  for  Mexico  is  now  advancing 

Tbe  home  life  of  the  people  is  interesting.  Thdr 
houses  have  but  one  story,  and  are  commonly  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  or  adobes  (Fig.  192),  held  to- 
gether by  Isjers  of  mud.  Often  there  is  but  one 
room  (Fig.  236),  the  ceiling  being  made  of  brush, 
and  the  floor  of  nothing  but  earth  or  stones.  In 
this  one  room  the  whole  family  cook,  eat,  and 
sleep.  Their  food  consists  of  very  simple  materials, 
such  as  UD raised  bread,  baked  in  the  fireplace, 
beans,  and  sometimes  meat,  commonly  cooked 
with  red  pepper.  Men,  women,  and  even  children 
use  tobacco. 

While  this  description  is  true  for  the  poorer 
classes,  it  of  course  does  not  apply  to  the  wealthier 
and  educated  Mexicans.  But  even  these  have  adobe 
houses,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  southern 

So  much  of  Mexico  is  arid  that  lai^e 
seotions  are  suited  only  to  grazing.     ^  .  n^ 
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Fia.  336.  —  IntMlor  of  a  Hezicau  adobe  hooM. 

this  reason,  one  of  the  leading  industries  is 
ranching.  As  in  our  Western  States,  there 
are  extensive  cattle  and  sheep 
<8)  Ban«ftinff  ranches  ;  and  hides,  meat,  and 
wool  are  important  exports. 

Many  hones  and  mules  are  nuaed;  but  the  little 
Mexican  jackaas,  or  bwro,  is  one  of  the  moat  com- 
mon draft  aniinaU  (Pig.  237).  It  ia  the  size  of  n 
small  pony,  and  ig  made  to  do  all  kinda  of  work. 
The  burro  is  a  very  patient  beast,  and  is  able  to 
carry  heavy  loada  and  endure  mach  hardship. 

Hogs  are  fattened  in  large  numbers,  and  there  are 
many  goats.  The  latter  are  much  prized,  not  only 
for  their  meat  and  hides,  but  also  for  their  milk, 
which  is  ased  as  a  food  and  in  making  cheese. 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  the  farm  prod- 
ucts are  quite  different  from  those  on  the 
8.  Ontiieiowar,  arid  plateau.  There  rice,  sugar 
biunid  Unde  cane,  and  cotton  are  produced  j 
also  tropical  fruits,  such  as  oranges,  ba- 
nanas, cocoanuts,  and  pineapples.  Upon  the 
slopes  between  the  tropical  lowlands  and 
the  temperate  plateau  much  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  coffee  are  raised. 

Co&ee,  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
Mexico,  requires  a  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  a 
warm  climate,  and  plenty  of  shade.  In  order  to 
secure  shade,  the  coffee  bush,  which  reaches  a  height 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  is  planted  in  the  shade  of 
bigber  treea.    A  white  blosaom  appears  as  early  at 


March,  and  aft«r  the  flower  f alli  oH 
the  cofiee  beny  b^ns  to  grow  (F^ 
338).  It  resembles  a  dark  red  crtn- 
berry.  The  coffee  ia  inside  of  thii 
berry  in  the  form  of  two  kend^ 
and  the  husk  must  be  removed  ii 
order  to  prepare  such  kernels  to 
market. 

One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Spaniards  in  exploring 
the    New   World  Mtniog 
was  to  obtain  gold   i.  Bxtentof 
and  silver ;    and  minewia 
they  were  rewarded   in  thar 
search  by  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines    both    in    Mexico    and 
South     America.       Some    of 
these  mines  bad  been  worked 
by  the  Indians ;    others  were 
found  by  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves.     Mexico  will  be   a   great   mining 
country,  rivalling  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  silver. 


7m.  S3T. — A  Mexkaa  bom  aanTl»S  iMavy  aaeka. 
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Mnch  gold,  oopper,  le&d,  and  zinc  are  also 
fotud,  and    recently    great  quantities  of 
petrolenm  have  been  found  on  the  coastal 
plain,  as  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.     A  lai^e 
amount  of  iron  is  known  to  exist  in  several 
parts  of  the  country.    At  one  place,  near 
DiTBANOO,  there  is  an  iron  mountain  which 
contains   an    enormous   amount    of 
very  rich  ore.     Here  blast  furnaces 
have  been  erected,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of   steel  rails  and  other  iron 
goods.     Find  this  city  on  the  map. 

One  great  obstacle  to  mining  in  Mexico 

13  the  lack  of  good  co&L    Another  is  the 

lack  of  easy  transportation. 

ta^^i^V**  ^  *''^  "  **■*  ^**'*  *''"*■ 
irtoSTg  mnch  of  the  region  cannot 
easily  be  explored  for  ore. 
In  fact^  some  parts  of  the  country  are  still 
occnpied.by  tribes  of  savage  Indians,  who 
not  only  prevent  miners  from  coming  in, 
but  even  defy  the  government.  Still  an- 
other difficnlty  is  the  old-fashioned  methqds 
of  mining  employed  by  many  of  the  Mexi- 
cana  Some  of  these  are  the  same  as  those 
used  by  the  Indians  centories  ago.  But 
the  methods  are  being  improved,  for  many 
of  the  leading  mines  are  now  owned  by 
Europeans,  Americans,  or  edncBt«d  Mexi- 
cans. Mining  will  rapidly  develop  in 
Mexico  when  condidona  become  more 
stable.  Fibers  are  the  second  export  in  im- 
portance, and  coffee  the  third. 

Because  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
working  people,  and  the  scarcity  of 
coal,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  manu- 
facturing in  Mexico;  and  that  which 
is  done  is  largely  carried  on  by  hand. 
Some  of  this  hand  work  is  very 
beautiful,  for  even  the  uneducated  Mexicans 
are  i^iiite  artistic. 

There  are  lai^  tobacco  factories  in  the 
tobacco  district,  and  smelters  in  the  mining 
regions.  Some  earthenware  is  also  manu- 
factured, and  some  cotton  cloth.  Indeed, 
cotton  manufacturing  is  growing  rapidly  in 
importance,  the  cotton  used  being  that 
which  is  grown  in  Mexico.  More  money 
is  now  invested  in  cotton  mills  than  in  any 
other  form  of  nuinufacturing. 


There  are  no  large  manufacturing  towns 
such  as  we  find  in  many  parte  of  the  United 
States;  but  Mexico  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress. There  is  much  water  power  where 
the  streams  descend  from  the  plateau,  and 
this  is  being  used  for  producing  electricity. 
Railroads,   too,  have  been   built   in   many 


parts  of  the  republic.  The  total  mileage 
of  Mexican  railroads  is  slightly  less  than 
16,000  miles,  or  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
state  of  Texas. 

Wherever  possible,  the  Mexicans  have  col- 
lected in  cities  or  towns  (Fig.  239).  This 
has  been  necessary  in  many  Leadlns  dtiet 
sections  in  order  to  obtain  the  i.  intbe 
water  supply  needed  for  irri-  interior 
gation.  It  is  usually  too  great  a  task  for  a 
single  farmer  to  build  a  ditch;  and  ther^| 


jrOBTff  AMSBIOA 


fore  a  number  combine  and  thus  live  close 
together. 

There  are  a  few  large  cities,  the  greatest 
being  the  capital,  Mexico  City  (Fig.  240), 


built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Aztec  Indian 
city.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  plateau  and 
therefore,  although  bo  far  south,  has  a  cool 
climate.     In  this  city,  as  elsewhere  in  Mex- 


Fio.  2«X—  A  Ttow  o(  a  put  ol  Hezioo  Ci^,  with  Um  (oow-oappMloaii*  of  Um  toIobho  FopoMtepeU  rUng  la  tba  dtaODC*- 
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100,  there  are  many  fine  chnrches  and  other 
notable  buildings.  Another  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico  is  Pdbbla,  founded  in  1531. 
It  also  ia  situated  near  one  of  the  ancient 
cities,  or  pueblos,  of  the  Aztecs.  Guada- 
lajara and  San  Lois  Potosi  are  important 
interior  cities.  Locate  each  of  these  cities. 
Since  the  eastern  coast  of  Mexico  is  low 
and  sandy,  it  has  no  good  harbors.     The 

two  largest  cities 
ItettMoout  there  are  Tam- 
Fico  and  Veba  Cruz,  whose 
harbors  are  protected  by  break- 
waters. There  are  some  good 
harbors  on  the  western  coast. 
One  of  these  is  Acapdixo, 
bat  since  it  is  backed  by 
high  mountains  and  a  thinly 
settled  country,  that  port  has 
never  become  of  much  im- 
portance. 


republics.  An  ambitiotu  general,  finding  a  few 
followers,  may  at  any  time  try  to  overturn  tlia  gOT- 
ernraent.  There  has  been  rebellion  after  rebellion 
in  these  nations;  presidents  have  been  driven  away 
or  murdered ;  and  the  countries  have  quarreled  with 
one  another. 

Most  of  Central  America  is  mountainous,  and  is 
subject  to  volcanic  eruptions  and  to  ^     ^ 

earthquakes  of  great  violence.  The  ^"2^ 
earthquake  shocks  have  leveled  »g*oa 
towns  and  killed  thousands  d  people.    For  instance, 


2.  Central  America 

Of  the  six  Central  American 
republics,  the  smallest  is  Sal- 


Kaaiasottlw 


It  sowto- 


yador;  the  next, 
Costa  Rica. 
Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guate- 
mala are  about  equal  in  size. 
Theseare  all  in  North  America; 
but  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
partly  in  North  America  and  ^Upp^tol 
partly  in  South  America.  It 
has  a  special  interest  for  us.  Why  (p.  154)  ? 
These  six  countries  are  independent  of 
each  other,  and  each  has  a  form  of  govern- 
ment  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  these  countries,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula 
is  British  Honduras  (or  Belize),  a  colony  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  inhabitauits  <tf  the  Central  Amerteau  repablics 
are  munly  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  half-breeds.  The 
(_^^^  .  great  majority  are  uneducated,  and 
Vr~^™  many  are  even  uncivilized.    Ziargely 

****  on   aooount  of  th«  ignorance  of  the 

PM^  ttasM  ooaBfarlM  ai«  not  good  examples  of 


FiQ.  241.  — Loadiug  baiianu  on  a  banana  plantation  In  Costa  Ric*.    The 
banuias  ue  then  taken  to  Uie  0OB«t  and  placed  o       ' 
shipped  to  the  Daited  SUtee. 


Sam  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Salvador,  was  so 
frequently  destroyed  by  earthquakes  that  the  inliabit- 
ante  decided  to  choose  a  new  location  for  theb  city; 
but  this  IB  scarcely  better  than  the  old  one. 

Since  these  countries  lie  in  the  tropical  zone,  the 
climate  Is  hot.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  especially  on 
the  eastern  coast,  where  there  are  dense  jungles. 

A  large  portion  of  these  countries  is  occu- 
pied by  dense  tropical  forests,  from  which 
are  obtained  mahogany,  rose-  ^^ 
wood,  logwood,  fustic,  and  ^"^ 
other  valuable  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  The 
rubber  tree  also  grows  here,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  is  an  important  industry. 
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As  in  Mexico,  coBee  is  raised  on  the 
bill  slopes  in  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees. 
Costa  Rica  is  one  of  the  most  importaDt 
ooffee-producing  districts  (Fig.  242).     Ba- 


Fia.  34S.  — DryiDg  coftee  berries  In  CosU  RIcm.  Tliere  are 
beniea  here  spread  oat  ta  Ibe  Bna  to  dry.  After  they 
hnak  is  remoired  ftud  tlie  bean  Is  then  shipped  away. 

nanas  (Fig.    241),  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo, 
and  cocoa  are  other  products. 

Some  gold  and  silver  axe  obtained,  the  former 
near  Bluefielda,  the  latter  in  Honduras.  Alanu- 
facturing  is  little  developed. 

The  lat^est  city  in  Central    America  in  Np.w 

Guatemala,  the  capital  of  Guatemala.    This  city, 

which  was  formerly  situated  at  the 

,      leadlnj         haeo   of  two  very  active  volcanoes, 

was  changed  to  a  safer  site;  hence 

e  Ntu)  Guatemala, 


dty 


3.  The  West  ladies  (see  tlie  Map,  Fig.  205) 
A  chain  of  islands  reaches  from  the 
Yucatan  and  Florida  peninsulas  to  the 
LocatloD  and  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River 
names  of  tli«  on  the  South  American  coast, 
ponps  of  These  islands  inclose  the  Carib- 

'■'■"^  bean  Sea ;  and,  also,  with  the 

aid  of  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yucatan, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  of  this  archipel^o, 
excepting  the  Bahamas,  lies  entirely  within 
the  tropical  zone. 

These  islands,  scores  of  which  are  very 
small,  are  called  the  West  Indies,  liecause 
Columbus  thought  he  had  "gsLcbsd   India. 


With  the  exception  of  the  Bfthamas,  ibef 
are  also  known  as  the  Antilles.     Those  on 
the  north,  including   the   larger  ones,  are 
called  the  Greater  Antilles;  and  those  on 
the  south,  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Two    of    the    Greater  An- 
tilles have  already   been  de- 
scribed (p.  162).   TheOicatK 
What  do  you  re-  AntUka 
member  about  them  ? 

South  of  Cuba  lies  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  the  third  in  size  in 
the  West  Indies,  j    .._.,,. 
and  a  possession  (i)  oonrmut 
of  Great  Britain,   atutpwpu 
The   inhabitants    are    mainlj 
either    negroes  or   mulattoes, 
there  being  fully  forty  blacks 
to  one  white  person, 
>ffee         This  island  is  mountainotu 
^*^    in  the  center,  but  has  excellent 
soil  on  the  lower 
slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  and   ^  '"*««*• 
is  very  productive.     The  chief  occupation 
is  agriculture,  and  the  women  are  employed 
in  outdoor  work  as  much  as  the  men.     One 
of  the  main  products  is  sugar  cane.     Early 
vegetables    and    fruits,    such    as    oranges 
and  bananas  (Fig.  248),  are  also  raised. 
Jamaica  ginger,  of  which  every  one  has 
heard,  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
that  grows  in  this  island. 

The  climate  and  scenery  are  very  attnetiTe,  and 
many  people  from  the  United  States  go  there  for  a 
port  of  the  winter.  Begalar  ocean  steamera  cairy 
passengers,  together  with  great  quantities  of  tropical 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  earth- 
quakes ate  commoa.    One  of  theee, 
in  1S06,  caused  great  destruction  in  (»>■«««*«»»** 
KiMOBTON,  the  capital  and  leading  city. 

Haiti  was  the  first  large  island  discov- 
ered by  Columbus,  and  on  it  he  made  settle- 
ments and  opened  mines.  Like  I.  Haiti 
the  other  Greater  Antilles,  this  (t)  OoKmami 
became  an  important  Spanish  colony;  but 
Spain  lost  one  island  after  another,  the  last 
to  go  being  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (p.  162). 


OOTTlTTMIMa  BOUTS  OF  TBE  UNITMD  STATXS  1T9 

Haiti  has  long  b«en  independent,  and  there  I      North  of  Haiti    and  Cuba  are  several 
are  now  tvo  republics  in  the  island — Haiti  [  hundred  small  islands  called  the  Bahamas, 


tlFroAteU 


and  Santo  Domingo.  The  cap- 
ital of  the  former  is  Pobt  av 
Princb;  and  of  the  latter, 
SahtO  Domingo.  Thay  ari 
very  progresBive  republics,  and 
Central  America,  reTolutiona  a: 
common.  Most  of  the  inbnbite 
DegTOes  and  half-breeds,  descent 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Spanish  sett 
bat  there  are  more  white  peop] 
in  Santo  Domingo,  which  is  mot 
pn^^ressive  than  Haiti. 

Many  of  the  natives  obtain  t1 
living  in  the  most  primitive  fash 
like  the  negroes 
Africa;  but  other 
especially  near  the  seacoast,  ai 
engaged  in  raiBing  sugar,  tobacci 
coffee,  and  bananas.     There  ai 
valuable  woods  covering  much 
of  the  ialaad,  and  some  mineral 
wealth ;  but  little  is  done  with 
these  resources. 

Uost  of  the  islands  among 
the  Lesser  Antilles  are  posses- 
TheLMser  sious  of  Great 
AotUlM  Britain,   though   some   belong 

(1)  atmtmment  to  Other  nations.  For  in- 
andproducf  gtance,  Martinio>i3  and  Guade- 
loupe belong  to  France  ;  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Croix  to  the  United  States ;  and  some  to 
Holland.  The  products  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
West  Indies,  the  most  important  being 
Bugar  cane. 

TheM  Bmsll  islands  are  volcanic  cones.    Moet  of 
the  Tolcanoes  are  now  extinct,  but  in  Martinique 
and  in  SL  Vincent  there  have  been 
0)  rofconoe*       violent  volcanic  outbursts.     One  of 
'^^^^  tha  moat  terrible  volcanic  eruptions 

ever  recorded  occurred  in  Martinique 
in  1902.  After  being  quiet  for  about  fifty  years, 
Mont  Pclfe  (Fig.  244)  suddenly  buret  forth  aod 
completely  destroyed  the  beautiful  city  of  St.  Pierre, 
vhich  was  situated  at  its  base  (Fig.  215).  In  a  few 
Kconds  all  of  the  inhabitants,  over  twenty-five  thou- 
iand  people,  were  killed  by  the  cloud  of  steam  and 
hot  ash  which  deaoended  upon  them. 


ivhich  be- 
long to  Great 
Britain.  A 
number  of 
these  are  in- 
habited, and 
on  one  is 
situated  the 
city  of  Nas- 
sau. 

:,  like  the  const 
ida  (p.  72),  have 


its,  raking  them 
I  the  clear  water, 
he  bottom. 

„      „,,      „  .t  On    the    land,  early   vegetables, 

Fiu.  243.  —  Bananas  as  Ihey  grow,       .  "      ,         «i.uu,   ««  j        b         "7 

hanjting  in  great  bunches  from    pineapples,   oranges,  and   cocoanuts 


Um  broad-lMled  banana  ti 


are  raised  by  the  inhabitants,  who 

are  chiefly  negroes.    One  of  the  in- 

1  the  neighboring  coast  of  Florida,  is 


Copyriahttd  IWja,  by  ViUian  B.  Rau. 
Fio.  244.  — Arlawof  MontPel^.    Wbsn thlapictore 
was  taken  a  small  eraptlcn  was  Jnst  beginning,  and 
tlwsttan  and  ash  aiaMMiiiamglioBi  the  crater.,  L, 
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Fio.  31S.  —  His  ruined  city  ot  St.  Pierre  after  the  t«rribl«  Tolcvilc  ernpUoQ  ot  1£ 


caring  tor   winter  Tisitors. 
wish  to  go  there? 


Why  should   people 


4.  The  Bermadas  (Fig.  9) 

Far  outin  the  Atlantic,  six  hundred  miles  east  of 

the  Carolines,  and  alone  in  mid-ocean,  is  a  cluster  of 

„  islauda,   known   as   the    Bermadaa. 

ucatioa  ana      ^^   largest  is  only  fifteen  miles  long 

climate  ,      ^      .        ■'.,         .,       n  . 

and  one  ot  two  niiles  wide.  Being 
in  the  open  ocean,  and  surrounded  by  warm  ocean 
currents,  these  islands  have  a  delightful  and  equable 
climate.  In  midwinter,  when  people  in  the  sanie 
latitude  in  the  United  States  are  shivering  with 
cold,  those  in  the  Bermudas  are  able  to  sit  out  of 
doors  in  comfort,  both  day  and  night 

This  group  ot  islands,  which  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  is  ii^abited  mainly  by  negroes  and  mulat- 
Peopleand  ^"^  "*"*  "™  engaged  in  raising 
ocamatiODs  or'y  vegetables  tor  the  American 
market,  especially  potatoes  and  on- 
iona  Another  important  product  is  the  Easter  lily, 
great  fields  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the  Easter 
season.  Many  persons  from  the  United  States  are 
attracted  here  every  winter,  most  of  whom  stay  in 
the  largest  city,  Hamilton. 

Mexico:  Qdrbtions.  1.  Give  some  facte  abont 
the  history  ot  Mexico.  2.  Explain  about  the  tour 
sectjons  in  Mexico  that  have  different  altitudes. 


3.  Tell  abont  its  rivero.    4.  Its  coast  lioe  and  har- 
bors.   6.  Ite  climate.    6.  What  are  the  produoto 
from  the  forest  trees,  and  other  na- 
tive  planta?    7.   What  agricultural   5*^^!?**" 
products  are  obtained  by  irrigation?   **••"•  •"* 
S.  Describe  the    farming   methods  Snggeathjiis 
and  the  home  life  in  the  arid  lands.     9.   Where  ii 
ranching  carried   on?     What   animals    are   railed! 
10.  What  producte  are  obtained  from   the  Iowa 
humid  lands?    11.  What  about  the  extent  of  mia- 
erab  in  Mexico?     12.  Mention  several  difficulties  in 
the  development  of  mining  there.    13.   What  is  the 
condition  of  manufacturing?     14.   Name  and  locate 
the  leading  cities  in  the  interior.     15.   On  the  ooiA. 

SusaESTiONS.  IS.  Find  out  why  coffee  raising 
requires  special  care.  17.  Find  an  article  of  furni- 
ture made  of  mahogany.  18.  Walk  tow&rd  Mexico 
City.  19.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  its  loc»' 
tion  7  20.  Who  is  the  president  o£  Menco^ 
21.  Make  a  sketeh  map  of  Mexico. 

Ce.ntsal  America:  Qoestions.  23.  Xamethr 
countries  here,  and  tell  their  form  of  goTemment 
23.  What  is  the  character  of  the  people.  24.  De- 
scribe the  region.  25.  What  are  the  productal 
2Q.    Name  and  locate  the  leading  city. 

SuGaESTioNS.  27.  What  disadvantages  do  ywi 
see  in  the  lack  of  a  central  government  for  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics?  28.  In  what  other  wsyi^ 
besides  saving  coal,  will  the  canal  across  Panama 
prove  ot  advantage  ?    Let  a  committee  be  appointed 
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from  Tonr  class  to  obtain  deflnite  facta  about  the 
mitler.  39.  Why  will  harbors  at  each  eDd  of  the 
anal  be  necessary?  30.  Make  a  sketch  map  of 
Ceatral  America. 

Tbk  West  In  DISS  and  the  Bebmddas:  Qdss- 
TioNB.    31.  Locate  the   West  Indies,  and  giTe  the 
DUDM  of  their  principal  groups.    32.  Tell  what  you 
can  about  the  government,  people,  and  products  of 
Jwnftioa.    33,  The  earthquakes  thei^    H.  What  can 
yoD  tell  about  Haiti  ?  35.  SUte 
important    facts    abont    the 
LesKT  Aotilles.     36.  About 
tb«  Bafaainas.    37.  How  are 
the    Bermudas     importaut? 
Iiocate  them. 

SrooEBTTOHB.  88.  How 
does  each  of  the  largest  four 
of  the  West  Indies  compare 
b  area  and  popalatioD  with 
New  York  State  7  (See  tobies 
in  Appendix,  pp.  411  and  418.) 
39.  Find  out  more  about  the 
■ruptioQ  of  Uont  PeUe. 


ered  by  the  Great  Glacier  (p.  7)  ?    Mention 
aome  of  ita  important  effects  (pp.  9-11). 

In  what  ways  has  the  sinking  or  rising  of 
the  coast  been  important  (p,  11)?  State 
the  present  size  and  shape  of  the  continent 
(p.  12).  Show  the  importance  of  its  posi- 
tion (p.  12> 


VII.   Revibw  or 
North  Ambbioa 

The    nataral    advan- 
tages that  North  America 
Tke  atoiT  of      possesses  as 
out  contiiiuit     a  home  for 
man  have  been  the  result  of  slow  changes 
extending  through  millions  of  years- 
How  has  our  coal  been  formed  (p.   2)  ? 
How  about  other  minerals  (p.  4)  ? 

What  great  mountain  systems  have  been 
ppodaoed    (p.    4)?      What    about    their 


Fio.  246.— DUtrlbntioD  of  popDiatien  io  the  United  Butea  <mO). 


Describe  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Far 
North  (p.  14).  Of  our  arid  West  (p.  16). 
What  about  the  plants  and  its  pUnta,  ani- 
animals  in  other  parts  of  the  nuOs,  and  peo- 
temperate  zone  (p.  17)?  P'" 
About  those  of  the  torrid  zone  (p.  19)? 
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no.  347.— The  bIi  states  with  largest  population  (1910). 


height  ?     What  are  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal ranges  in  the  Cordillera?    What  do 
you  know  about  the  formation  of  the  Mis- 
Bissippi  Valley  (p.  5)  ? 
What  portion  of  the  continent  was  oov- 


Desbribe  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Indians 
(p.  22).  Why  did  they  never  become 
more  powerful  (p.  23)  ? 

What  European  nations  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  large  portions  of  this  oontine&t 


irOBTB  AMSBICA 


(p.  24)  ?    Give  some  reaaona  why  the  Eog- 
liflh  succeeded  most  fully  (p.  26). 

I.  The  United  States 

At  present  there  are  probably  as  many  as 

a  hundred  and  forty  million  persons  living 


Ha.  ai8.-AUpsbQWiDgdistFlbnU0D  of  cities  (1U19). 


HoctbAmKic* 


in  North  America,  distributed  among   the 

pnnni»Mwi         ^°*^^  chief  SBctions  as  follows : 

•    — ..       Central    America,    over    five 

I.  DiatnMtioii  _        , 

million  J    Canada,   over   eight 
million  ;    Mexico,  over  fifteen 

million ;  and  the  United 

States  (notincludingde- 

pendencied),  more  than 

one  hundred  two  million 

(Fig.  246).    From  these 

figures  it  is  clear  that 

about  three  fourths  of 

all    the    inhabitants    of 

the  continent  are  living 

in  the  United  States. 
Figure  246  showsmore 

clearly  than  Figure  248 

..  I«.«l»tl«i    tbede^.itj 

of  smdU  la  of      popula- 

uJSIsut-      y„„  i„  t^, 

different  parts  of  the 
Union.  Where  are  the 
most  thickly  settled  por- 
tioiu?  The  most  gpftraely 


settled?  How  can  you  explain  such  dis- 
tribution (p.  28)?  Name  in  their  order 
the  six  states  having  the  greatest  popult- 
tion  (Fig.  247).  Find  the  center  of  popu- 
lation (star  in  Fig.  246). 

Figure  248  gives  the  location  of  the  citieS) 
the  largest  having  the  latest 
dots.     In  the  Ap-  ,   Hn-h-i, 
pendiz  (p.  418)  is  dtiM,  udi> 
a     table     of     the   ^^'""""^ 
twenty-five  largest  cities.   Find 
the  dote  (Fig.  248)  that  repre- 
sent several  of  these.     In  what 
respect  are  the  two  ^ures  (246 
and  248}  alike  ? 

The  great  cities  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  have  been  so  often 
mentioned,  that  there  is  danger 
of  valuing  them  too  highly,  as 
compared  with  the  country. 
At  the  time  of  George  Wadi- 
ington  very  few  people  lived  in 
cities.  Even  at  present  about 
two  thirds  of  our  102,000,000 
inhabitants  live  either  in  the  country, 
or  in  towns  with  a  population  of  less  than 
eight  thousand.  In  Mexico  and  Canada 
the  proportion  living  in  the  country 
is  still  greater.     In  other  words,  the  great 
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majority  of  persons  in  Nortli  America  are 
country  people. 

There    are    over    five    million    families 
occupying    farma   iu    the    United    Stateu. 


also  extensively  engaged  in  the  wlieat  in- 
dustry. Figure  261  shows  the  principal 
wheat  regions.  Where  are  they?  What 
can  you  tell  about  wheat  in  the  valley  of 


Fk>.  230.  —Tba  six  Isullng  corn-producing  Btates  (1910). 

About  how  many  persons  does  that  repre-  I  the  Red  River  of  the  North  (p.  96)  ?  What 
sent  ?  Why  should  so  mauy  people  live  on  are  the  uses  of  wheat  ?  What  states  on  the 
farms  ?  The  leading  occupations  of  persons  |  Pacific  coast  produce  wheat  ?  Name  the  six 
Uving  outside  of  the 
cities  are  agriculture, 
lumbering,  fishing,  and  ' 
mioing.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  agricul- 
ture. 

Figure  249  shows  the 
regions  that  are  most 
Apicnltiire  extensively 
1.  Grtiu  engaged  in 

raising  corn.  What 
states  are  included  f  Id 
1910  over  two  and  a  half 
billion  bushels  were  pro- 
duced; how  many  bushels 
is  that  for  each  of  our  in- 
habitants? How  is  com 
cultivated,  and  what  are 
flCp.  95)?    Which 


Fia.  2S1.—  The  wheat  regloiw  ol  the  United  SUtes  (1910) . 

the  order  of  their 


are  the  six  leading  states  in  corn  production,  I  leading  wheat  states  i 
and  how  do  they  rank  (Fig.  250)?  importance  (Fig.  252). 

Many  of  the  states  that  raise  corn  ore  |      Corn  and  wheat  are  our  most  valuable 
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food  crops.     Wby  is  so  little  of  either  raised 
in  the  western  h&lf  of   the  United  States 


Fia.  253.— T1i«cottoii-pn]dnciiiK*t*teB  (1910). 

(p.  120)  ?  Why  so.  little  in  New  England 
(p.  38)  ?  What  other  grains  do  we  raise, 
and  for  what  is  each  used  ? 


According  to  Figure  256  what  states  are  Urgdj 
eiig^ed  in  tobacco  growing?  What 
is  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and         *^™**" 
how  is  it  prepared  for  use  (p.  62)  ? 

Name  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  eitensiydj 
raised  ia  the  United  States.    Figure  257  shoviUic 
sectionB  that  produce  large  quantities 
of  fruit.  What  fruits  are  grown  along  ti^ 

the  coast  of  the   Middle  Atlantic  "*' 
States  {p.  53)  ?    In  Florida,  Cuba,  and  Porto  Eicor 

Why  is  the  region  near  tlie  Great  Lakes  eepeciallj 
Suited  to  fruit  raising  {p.  97)  ?  What  fruits  are  ei- 
tensively  grown  there  (p.  97)  1  Why  is  truck  fum- 
ing especially  important  in  New  England  (p.  3()? 
Where  are  eaily  v^etablea  extensively  ruscd 
(pp.  53  and  77)  ? 

Name  and  locate  the  principal  irrigated  sections 
in  our  Western  arid  lands  (Fig.  25S).  What  trt 
their  products  (pp.  129-133)  ? 

Following  are  three  figures  showing  the  priDei|«l 
states  from  which  other  important  farm  producli 

How  does  the  value  of  bay  (Fig.  259)  in  Ne» 
York  compare  with  that  of  com  in  g,  otkerludbt 
Iowa,  and  of  wheat  in  Minnesota?  fanapndMt* 
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n-produclDK  stat«i  (1910). 


485,000  


The  cotton  belt  is  confined  entirely  to  the  I  ^o*«  *•>»*  *«  "t****  raising  most  com  (Fig.  250) 

southeastern    portion    of  the    conntry,   as     r^^T"'' o«n?"wl°''^^.,r\'?  ^°^  "".l'""?  Zl 
,^        .      -r.-  nrn       liri      ^      hogs  (Fig.  260).    Why  IS  that?    Name  the  SIX  leid- 

«.  Cotton.        Shown  in  Figure  253.     Why?  |  ing  dairy  states  (Fig.  261). 
auEUMB*.       Name  the  principal 
"^  ^^  cotton-raising  states 

and  give  their  rank  (Fig.  254). 
What  do  you  know  about  the 
growth  and  uses  of  cotton 
(pp.  74  and  75)  ? 

Where  iu  these  states  are 
sugar  cane  and  rice  grown  ? 
How  is  each  cultivated  (pp.  76 

and  77)  ?      How  does  Louisiana^**"  ^^■  — TI'«*'*'*»'J'''E  sngar-prodocing  sectlous  in  tbeUnit«d  StsusuJ 
,         .,,  ,  ...  its  dependeDcies.    Colorado,  beatsogar;  others,  cane  suKai  (IdlO). 

rank  with  our  dependencies  in 
the  production  of  sugar  cane  (Fig.  255)  ?  I  Point  out,  on  the  map  (Fig.  40),  the 
What  are  the  other  sources  of  sugar?  portions  of  the  country  largely  given  op 
Where  is  beet  sugar  produced  (p.    75)  ?  |  to  grazing.    Why  these  ?    Relate  how  catUa 


1422jn  Ung  Ton* 
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nnchmg  is  carried  od  (p.  99} ;  nlso  sheep  I  (Fig.  266}  ?     Where  are  the  leading  forest 
ranching  (p.  133).     Which  states  are  most  |  reserres  (p.,126)?    Of  what  value  are  they  ? 

important 

e.  OndBE  .    f. 

*  in  these  in- 

dustries    (Figs.     262- 

263)?     What  are  the 

Qsefi    of     ranch     cattle 

(p.  110)?      Of    sheep 

(p.  134)  ?      In    which 

states  are  most  horses 

raised  (Fig.  264)  7 
Figure  265  shows  the 

distribution  of  the  for- 
ests in  the 

^'"^'^t        United 

Statea      Describe    the 

industry  as  it  is  carried 

on  in   Maine   (p.  33)  ; 

in  the  Southern  States 

(p.  73)  ;    in  Wisconsin 

(p.  102)  ;  in  the  North- 
west  (p.    125).      Why 

these     differences? 

Which  are  the  most  common  binds  of  trees  in 

each  section  (Fig.  266)?      What   are  the 


Fio.  2D6.  —Map  ahowini!  the  tobkcco-produclng  Btatea  (ISIO). 


products    of    the    forests    besides    lumber 


FbhinE 


Fki.  2ST.  —  Map  ahowiag  Che  leading  tmlt-gnnriiig  Nglons  ol  the  United  Btataa. 


In  what  BectioQS  is  fiahing  especially  i 
(Fig.  267)  ?    What  .fish  &re  caught  on  oni 
coftHt     (p.    37)?        On    our    Pacific 
coaflt  ?    Tell  whatyou  can  about  the 

fishing  industry  in  Alaflka. 
Describe  how  cod  fishing  is 
carried  ou  (p.  87)  ;  salmon 
fishing  (p.  127);  the  oyster 
industiy  (p.  51). 

About   four  hundred 
thousand    men    in   our 
country  are    ^j^^ 
employed  in 

mining.  How  many 
different  metals  can  you 
name  ?  How  many  other 
mineral  products  can 
you  mention  ? 

Of  all  the  minerals, 
the  fueU   are   probably 
th«     moat    ,  „,j,„. 
important. 

Why?  What  kinds  are 
there?      Figure    268 


ftip.   41   and   82)?     What  states   produce  1  shows   how   extensive   the   coal   beds    are. 
ibe  greatest  amount  of  lumber  at  present  |  Name   the  states  in   which    the  greatest  |^, 
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quantities  of  ooal  are  mined  (F^.  269). 
Of  what  importance  is  it  that  there  are  coal 


Fia.  a».— lTriKa»anpT0jectalnUMniiil«datetM<lSl(9. 
fields  in  ao  many  parts  of  the  country  ? 
What  kinds  of  coal  are  there?  What 
are  the  difierenceB  between  them  (p.    3)? 


the  mineral  products.  Why  bo  imptntant? 
Where  are  the  principal  iron-producing  re- 
gions (Fig.  268)  ?  How  ia  pig  -  ^^ 
iron  made  (p.  67)  ?  Why  is 
not  the  Lake  Superior  district  a  favorable 
place  for  smelting  iron  ore  7  Name  the  sii 
states  that  lead  in  production  of  iron  ore 
(Fig.  270). 

Describe  three  methods  of  gold  mining 
(p.  122).  What  can  you  tell  about  gold 
and  ailver  mining  in  Cali-  s.  PndtM 
fomia  and  Colorado  (p.  123)  ?  n«*^ 
In  what  other  parts  of  our  country  are  the 
precious  metals  found  (Fig.  271)  ?  How 
does  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  the 
six  leading  states  (Fig.  272)  compare  with 
that  of  the  silver  in  the  six  leading  states 
(Fig.  278)? 

Whftt  states  kre  most  DOted  for  copper  mining 
(Fig.  271)?     Describe  that  indurtiT  in  the  two 
leading  sections  (pp.  105  and  124).        otk—^- 
Where  and  how  is  stone  quwrying     '     ^^ 
caiTied  on  in  New  England  (p.  38)  ?  **  »*"*^ 
How  is  salt  obtained  in  New  York  (p.  64)  7    Wbit 
other  valuable    minernl    products  can    70a   nam* 
(pp.  57,  80.  108, 123)  ? 
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Describe  a  eoal  mine  (p.  55).     What  are 
the  ases  of  coal  ? 

Name  the  chief  sections  in  which  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas  are  found  (Fig.  271). 
Tell   also   how   they   have   been   produced 
nd    what 


The    four   occupations   that    have  been 
named  furnish  the  raw  materiaJs   for  onr 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.    In  ^^ 
the  main,  these  four  occupa-  cotmbrsiid 
tions,  as  stated,  lead  people  to  of  dtj 
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live  in  small  towns  or  in  the  country.  The 
three  other  great  occupationB  require  per- 
sons engaged  in  them  to  live  for  the  moat 


Fio.  267.  —  Hkp  sbowing  dUtribation  of  Gsb. 


part  in  cities.  These  are  manufacturing ; 
the  transportation  of  goods;  and  buying 
and  selling,  or  trading. 

Figure  274  shows  the  principal  manufac- 
turing sections  in  the  United  States.  What 
groups   of   states  do  they  include?     How 

■u»f.ctnriiig  ^°^^  ^*  ^"PP*"*  "'*'^  ^^^  ^"&- 
land  very  early  developed 
cotton  manufacturing,  although  it  raises  no 
cotton  (p.  40)  ?  What  other  kinds  of 
manufacturing  are  important  there  (p.  41}? 


N'ame  several  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers  there,  and  tell  the  kinds  of  work  in 
What  states  lead  in  textile  manufac- 
tures     (Fig.      275)? 
Where    are    the    cotton 
and  wool  obtained? 

What  kinds  of  manD- 
facturing  are  very  im- 
portant in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  aside 
from  textile  goods 
(p.  57)  ?  What  gmt 
advantage  over  New 
England  have  those 
states  for  manufacturing 
(p.  54)?  What  reasons 
can  you  give  why  Penn- 
sylvania leads  in  iron 
manufacturing  (p.  66)? 
How  are  iron  and  steel 
made  (p.  57)  ?  Name 
three  kinds  of  iron 
(p.  58).  Name  the  so. 
leading  states  in  the 
production  of  pig  iron 
(Fig.  276).  In  iron  man- 
ufacturing (Fig.  277). 

Tell  about  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic 
(p.  59)  and  in  the  Cen- 
tral (p.  107)  States; 
about  the  manufacture 
of  glass  (p.  59);  of  ce- 
ment (p.  60) ;  of  bricks 
(p.  69). 
Tell  about  the  advance 
in  manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States 
(p.  81).  What  great  advantage  docs 
Birmingham  enjoy  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  goods  (p.  82)  ?  Name  other  impor- 
tant kinds  of  manufacturing  in  the  Southern 
States  (p.  82).  What  are  the  leading  man- 
ufacturing centers  there,  and  for  what 
goods  is  each  important  ? 

Into  what  goods  are  com,  wheat,  and 
barley  manufactured -in  the  Central  States 
(p.  106)  ?     Name  the  great  centers  for  the 


ssrixw  or  xobtb  America 


manafacture  of  flour  (p.  118).  What  can  I  the  PacificcoaBt  (pp.  138-141).  Our  seven 
you  tell  about  the  manufactures  from  forest  [  leading  ocean  ports,  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
productfi  in  the  Central 
States  (p.  106)?  For 
what  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing is  Chicago  impor- 
tant (p.  109)?  St.  Louis 
(p.  118)?  Cleveland 
(p.  112)?  Kansas  City 
(p.  114)? 

How  has  the  abun- 
dance of  fruits  in  the 
Western  States  led  to 
much  manufacturing 
(p.  182)  ?  Name  some 
flour-manufacturing 
center  in  the  Far  West 
(p.  137).  Name  impor- 
tant centers  for  smelting 
of  ores  (p.  137).  For 
what  manufactures  is 
San  Francisco  important  (p.  139)?  Port-  I  portance,  are  New  York,  Galveston,  Boston, 
land  (p.  140)  ?     SeatUe  (p.  141)?  ,  |  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  San 

Francisco.     Locate  each. 

"What  can  you  say  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Great  Lakes  for  shipment  of 
goods?  How  are  these  lakes  connected 
by  water  with  the  ocean  (p.  60)?     By 

examining  Figure  279,  name  the  prin- 

tussiaai  MjOMSB   cipal  navigable  rivers  in  our  country, 
iBduiB    VDfiiSfiio   i8,38Mia       The  Great  Lakes  carry  about  twice  as 
_    _     ^    ,  *''*™'  '*^'***  ^^"  •**  much  freight  as  the  Mississippi  system. 

Manulactnriiig  employs  more  workmen  in  the 
United  States  than  snj  other  indnstrj,  except  api- 
culture.    More  than  Beven  million  men  are 
engaged  in  it. 

The  six:  wealthiest  states  are  shown  in 
Figure  278.  Note  that  all  these  states  are 
eztensivelj  engaged  in  man nfac taring,  as 
shown  in  Figure  374. 

The  importance  of  being  able  to  ship 
goods  by  water  is  clearly  shown  by 
Tiaiuporta-  the  fact  that  most  of 
tlra  of  goods  our  twenty-five  largest 
cities  (see  Appendix,  p, 


Mention  some  of  the  principal  kinds 
carried  on  each. 
i      Where  is  the  Erie  Canal?     Why  has  it 


■  Yoifc  KSMJlfta  1.!8T.30* 
iKosain  »,6ia,348  1M9»\ 
ijisu       •134MM        903.377 


Fio.  2T0.— The  BJx  leading  IroD-pToduclDgBtateg  (1910). 
418)  are  situated  on  a  water  route  of  some  I  been  so  important?     Why  has  it  become  of 
kind.     Name  the  leading  harbors  along  the     more  importance  than   formerly  ?     Where 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.     Name  those  on  |  else  are  canals  found  (pp.  108  and  167)  ? 
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Fio.  271.— Mineral  regions  of  the  United 


Figure  280  shows  an  enormous  number  of 

railways  in  the  United  States.     They  now 

-  carry  fully  three  times  as  much 

freight  as  all  the  water  routes 

leather.     In  what  part  of  the  country  are 

Colstida  Cildforai.  » 


Whkt  about  tbe  iiredin 

of  «  majority  of  the  nilmj 
lines  ?  Count  the  nnmba 
of  railways  that  extend  cut 
and  vest  across  the  wealara 
half  of  the  continent  (^ 
280).  Id  what  city  on  tlie 
Pacific  coast  does  «ach  of 
the  transcontinental  liset 
terminate? 

The  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  that  each  sectioa  of 
states  has,  in  propoition  to 
its  area,  is  shown  in  Figun 
282.  The  names  of  tbe 
principal  railroads  in  the 
East  are  shown  In  Hgnn 
281.  Note  how  the  roada 
come  together  at  the  great 
crenters    of     manufacturing 


Trade  is  the  third  occupation  that  attracts 
great    numbers    of   people   to  Bnyingaad 
cities.     Kvery  one  knows  that  aeUins,  at 
it  is  important  to  have  stores  tii^« 
scattered  about  over  the  country,  in  towns 


FiQ.  272.  — Thesis  leading  gold-producing  states  (1910). 


most  of  them  found  ?  Why  there  ?  Which 
section  is  next  best  supplied  with  them  ? 
Which  portion  has  fewest  lines?  How  does 
the  location  of  railway  lines  on  this  figure 
compare  with  the  location  of  cities  on 
Figure  248  ? 


and    vill^es,  where  one  can  purchase  the 
articles  that  he  needs  from  day  to  day. 

But  there  could  not  well  be  such  stores 
unless  there  were  great  centers  of  trade 
where  the  storekeepers  themselves  could 
buy  the  goods  that  they  wished  later  to  eelL 


Fio.  273. —The  six  leading  ailver-pTodncing  states  (191IQ. 
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Thia  18  called  vhoUude 
trade,  aod  is  one  of  the 
leadiDg  occupations  in 
the  great  cities. 

I^  greatest  center 
forthe  wholesale  trade  in 
onr  country  is  New  York 
Citj.  Describe  that 
business  there  (p.  63). 
What  goods  are  sold? 
Name  other  great  centers 
for  wholesale  trade,  and 
some  of  the  goods  that 
are  sold.  What  goods 
are  extensively  sold  in 
New  Orleans  (p.  76)? 
Memphis  (p.  86)?  In- 
diaoapolis  (p.  116)  ? 
Denver  (p.  136)? 

Fully  four  million  persons  in  the  United 
States   are   engaged    in    transportation   of 
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lutacluring distrEcta  (annual  value)  (1910). 


agriculture,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  mining. 
The  remainder  are   mainly  employed   in 


Pennsyh 


leading  mannfactuTing  al 


IB  (1910). 


goods  and  in  trade,  or  in  commerce,  as  these  I  manufacturing  these  raw  materials  into  use- 
two  kinds  of  business  together  are  called.      |  ful  articles,  or  in  buying,  sell-   De~ndenMof 

ing,  aod  transport-  conntir  and 
Pmi^i»«ni»  ing   them.      Show   city  npoo  Mch 

by    numerous   ex-  **''*' 
amples   how    neither   class  can 
well  do  without  the  other. 

Although  the  two  cluseB  %ra  so 
dependent  on  each  other,  the  life  of 
one   i3    very   different    _._  , 

from  that  of  the  other.  „._„„  „*  .j*. 
I.      II  t        i-»        J      manner  oi  life 
la  (liilO).  Recall  farm  life  as  de- 

scribed on  page  93.  What  idea  have 
you  formed  of  farm  life  on  Southern  plantations? 
i)f  the  ranchman's  lite  (p.  101)7  Of  the  miner's 
manner  of  living  (p.  122)?  The  lumberman's 
(p.  34)?    The  fisherman's  (pp.  38  and  127)7  f 


Fm.  mo.  — TliesizlBBdiDgplg-iroD-produclDgstatf 

The  relation  between  country  and  city  is 
DOW  clear.  About  one  half  of  our  men  are 
engaged  in  obtaining  raw  materials  through 
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Recall,  on  the  other  hftnd,  what  was  said  about 
life  in  New  York  City  (p.  64).    Give  your  idea  of 


PtnrBylvania 


home  ?  How  about  the  kiuTes,  foib, 
disheB,  and  spoons?  How  about  the  clothn 
that  you  wear  ? 

Becanse  of  the  climate,  water  power,  bo3, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  each  part  of  the 
country  is  especially  fitted  for  producing 
one  or  several  things ;  for  instance,  eaatem 
Kansas  for  graiu,  western  Kansas  for  stock, 
northern  Maine  for  lumber,  etc.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  articles  used  in  each  part  of 
the  country  must  be  brought  from  otliet 
places. 

factorj   life ;  of  life  in   trade  and  transportation.  Name  tlie  materialB  that  \i\6  Montana  ranchmu 

Wtrich  of  these  sereral  occupations  do  yon  consider      needs  from  the  Southern  planter;   from  New  En;- 
most  attractive?    Which  least  attractive T  land;  from  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.    Upon  vli)t 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  which  occupation  requires 
the  hardest  work,  for  success  demands  one's  beet 
efiort,  no  matter  what  the  occupation  may  be.  But 
which  are  more  sure  of  simple  food,  clothing, 


shelter,  those  living  i 
country?  Why?  Which  are 
mote  independent  in  general? 
Why?  Which  have  the  better 
opportnnitiee  for  amusement? 
Why?  Foreducation?  Why? 
For  homes  with  plenty  of 
light  and  fresh  air?  Why? 
For  many  years  the  popula- 
tion of  cities  has  been  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  country,  which  suggests 
that  people  prefer  city  to  coun- 
try life.  Can  you.  give  any 
reasons  for  this,  in  addition 
to  thoae  already  mentioned? 

No  one  place  produces 
Dependence  >^}^  ^he  mate- 
of  dlSerent  Hals  needed 
sections  upon  there.  Which 
one  Mother  ^f  y^^T  ioods 
are  not  raised  Dear  your 


'  thoae  in  the 


:  wealtblaat  states. 

parts  of  the  United  States  are  the  Inhabitanta  el 

Florida  dependent?  What  do  they  supply  in  re- 
turn 7  Make  a  list  of  the  materials  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  your  house ;  and,  as  far  as  poHaible,  determiu 
where  each  one  may  have  come  from. 


379.  —  Map  to  aliDw  the  navifabla  interior  water  ioiit«  at  the  United  SIstM. 
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From  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  one  another,  much  as  different 
parts  of  the  body  are. 

In  spite  of  our  broad  territory,'  and  the 
enormoufi  number  of  our  products,  there  are 
Our  reUttoD  some  necessary  articles  that  are 
to  om  depaad-  either  entirely  lacking,  or  can- 
•"'^  not  be  produced  in  sufBcient 

quantities  within 
oar  own  borders. 
Name  a  few.  (See 
Table  of  Imports, 
p.  407).  Mention 
some  that  we  are 
therefore.glad  to  re- 
ceive from  Alaska ; 
Cuba ;  Porto  Rico ; 
the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands; the  Philip- 
pines. Mention  others  that  they,  likewise, 
are  glad  to  receive  from  us.  State,  then, 
how  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
are  of  advantage  to  each  other. 

3.  Other  Countries  of  North  America 
The  principal  industries  in  southeru 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  similar  to 
Cauda  and  those  in  our  Northern  States. 
■•wftnuidlaiid  What  about  agriculture  there 
(p.  165)?  Where  is  coal  mined  (p.  166)? 
Precious  metal  (p.  166)?  What  about 
grassing  (p.  166)?  Lumbering  (p.  163)? 
Fishing  and  sealing  (p.  164)?  Compare 
the  raw  products  of  southern  Canada 
with  those  of  our  Northern  States.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  cities;  the  lead- 
ing trade  route.  Mention  the  chief 
kinds  o£  manufacturing.  (For  above,  see 
p.  168.) 

Describe  the  surface  of  Mexico  (p.  171). 
The  climate  (p.  172).  What  are  the  agri- 
cultural producta  from  its  arid 
plateaus  (p.  173)?  From  its 
lowlands  (p.  174)?  From  the  slopes  be- 
tween (p.  174)?  Tell  about  the  forests  of 
Mexico  (p.  172) ;  the  mining  (p.  175). 
Give  some  reasons  why  there  is  so  little 


manufacturing  in  that  country  (p,   176). 
Locate  the  principal  cities. 

Name  the  six  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica.    Describe  the  surface  of  the  country 
and    the     climate    (p.    177).   cmtial 
Name  the  principal  industries  America  and 
(p.    178).      Tell    about    the  Wartindtoa 
canal  across  the  isthmus  (p.  164), 

Mention  the  largest  islands  among  the 


■alco 


West  Indies.     What  are  their  chief  indus- 
tries (p.  178)? 

3-  Relation  of  United  States  ia  Other 
Countries 

What  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
not   found,   or   are   little   de-  _ 
veloped,      in      Canada?       In  „BdJjJJJ,y 
Mexico  ?     In  Central   Amer-  wme  goods 
ica?     What  industries  in  any  and  receivinj 
one  of  the  latter  countries  are  '"'"" 
not  found  in  the  United  States? 

As  in  the  case  of  any  Single  locality,  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  produces  far  more 
of  some  materials  than  our  people  can  con- 
sume. Other  important  articles  must  come 
wholly,  or  in  part,  from  abroad.  Give  ex- 
amples of  each. 

If  we  could  not  secure  a  market  for  our 
products  in  foreign  lands,  we  should  suffer 
greatly ;  and  if  foreign  countries  did  not 
provide  us  with  what  we  need,  we  should 
suffer  again.  Other  countries  are  in  the 
same  condition.  Show  how  that  is  true 
of  Canada ;  of  Mexico.  There  is  excellent 
reason,  therefore,  for  a  constant  exchange 
of  goods  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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How  does  the  size  of  oar  ooontry  give  us 
a  great  advantage  in  this  respect  7 

The  goods  that  we  send  forth  are  called 
exportt,  and  those  brought  in,  importt.  £x- 
Th«  luuDN  of  *™''i®  ^^  tables  of  exports 
sach  gDOdi,  and  impotte  on  pp.  406  and 
and  their  407  to  see  the  classes  of  things 

"  that  we  send  away  and  receive, 

aa  well  as  the  countries  with  which  we  trade. 

About  one  half  of  all  our  exports  and 
imports  are  sent  by  way  of  New  York. 
Why?  Other  ports  next  in  importance 
have  already  been  named  (p.  189).  What 
are  their  names  ?  The  total  value  of  our 
exports  in  1918  was  $5,929^85,641 ;  of  our 
imports, «  2,946,059,408. 

Some  imports  are  allowed  to  enter  the  cottnti;  free ; 
babapon  most  of  them  there  ia  a  f/utji,' that  is,  a  charge 

for  enteringouTconntry.  Tbisdutj 
*^^  "*  is  a  source  of  income,  or  ««n«,  for 
"  fl!!i*ii^"  ^^  government.    It  is  also  intended 

to  protect  our  industries  b;  prevent- 
ing foreign  products  from  being  sold  in  our  country 
at  a  lower  rate  than  ne  can  produce  tham. 

However,  this  Bometimes  causes  hardship.  For 
example,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  living  near 
the  border  of  Canada,  cannot  buy  lumber  and  wood 
pulp  from  that  country  without  paying  a  duty  upon 
them.  This  causes  us  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  many 
articles  than  we  would  have  to  pay  if  no  duty  were 
placed  upon  them.  Under  such  conditions  the  bound- 
ary line  between  two  ueighboring  coantries  becomes 
of  teal  importance  as  a  hindrance  to  free  trade. 

4-  Value  of  Steam  and  Electricity  in  Devel- 
opment of  North  America 

The  use  of  steam  upon  the  water  ways 
and  railways  has  been  of  the  greatest  in- 
AdTWKM  fluence    in    the    development 

made  in  a  of    our   country.     A   century 

^•''*™T  ago  it  required   two   days  to 

travel  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and 
six  days  from  New  York  to  Boston.  In  the 
latter  case  only  two  trips  per  week  were 
made  by  stage.  The  journeys  were  not  only 
very  tiresome,  but  were  often  dangerous. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  thirteen 
daily  papers  in  the  United  States,  and 
neither  papers  nor  hooka  could  be  sent  by 
mail.     Letters  cost  from  six  to  twenty-five 
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cents,  according  to  the  distance ;  and  be- 
cause the  expense  of  carrying  them  wu 
great,  they  were  not  sent  from  the  smaller 
towns  until  a  sufBcient  number  were  col- 
lected to  make  it  worth  whUe. 

Now  we  can  travel  as  far  in  an  hoaru 
onr  forefathers  could  in  a  day,  and  witli 
much  more  comfort.  There  are  thousands 
of  daily  papers,  and  these,  as  well  as  letters, 
may  be  sent  quickly  and  cheaply  to  every 
section  of  the  world.  We  can  send  a  tele- 
gram, or  wireless  or  cable,  to  a  distant  point 
in  an  instant,  and  can  talk  by  telephone 
across  the  continent.  Indeed,  the  wirelea 
telephone  is  now  being  perfected.  Hov 
wonderful  these  facts  would  have,  been  to 
persons  living  a  hundred  years  ago  I 

The  effect  of  such  a  mighty  change  is  seen  ti 
every  direction.  Each  year  thoosands  of  car  loadi 
□f  frait  are  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
from  California.     If  there  i 

railways,  how  could  such  fruits  reach  '  .     . 

these  cities?    What,  then,  would  be  jj^^™' "^  « 
the   effect  on  sonthem  California? 
Also,  how  could  the  com  of  the  Central  Statee  be 
marketed?    And   how  could   furniture,  sugar,  and 
coffee  be  brought  to  the  Western  farmer^a  door!   ' 
Trace  other  results  of  this  change. 

If  our  railway  trains  and  steamboats  shonld  all 
suddenly  stop  running,  there  would  be  a  famine  in 
every  large  city  within  a  few  days.  Even  now,  wha 
heavy  falls  of  suow  block  the  trains  for  a  day  or 
two,  the  supply  of  milk,  meat,  and  other  fooda 
quickly  runs  low,  and  the  prices  rise  to  several  timet 
their  usual  value. 

If  we  had  no  railway  trains,  there  might  also  he 
extensive  famines  over  large  areas  of  country,  sa 
there  were  in  Europe  in  the  olden  times,  and  ai 
there  are  even  at  present  in  China.  Why  in  China! 
As  it  is,  however,  hundreds  of  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  are  quickly  broi^ht  from  distant  points. 
Mention  several  such  articles.  No  one  section  is  in 
danger  of  suffering  from  want  of  food,  because  il 
the  supply  fails  there,  it  is  easily  obtained  from 

The  effect  of  steam  and  electricity  on  the  indns- 
tries  and  inhabitants  of  cities  is  striking.  Maar 
persons  living  scores  of  miles  away  do  much  ot 
their  shopping  in  the  citiea.  Owing  to  automobile^ 
electric  and  steam  railways,  and  other  means  of  r^iid 
travel,  those  engaged  in  manufacture  or  commerce 
are  able  to  live  many  miles  from  their  places  of 
work,  and  thus  secure  more  healthful  honoes  iD 
the  suburbs.     Because  so  many  people  are  able 
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(o  lutre  their  homes  in  the  Bubqrbs,  the  cities  are 
not  nearly  so  oveicrowded  as  they  might  other- 

triaebe. 

When  our  Unioa  was  formed,  more  than 

a  century  ago,  many  wise  persons  believed 
that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  fail- 

o^f^^'S^  ure.     Our  population  was  so 
scattered  (Fig.  43)  that  people 

living  in  one  part  were  likely  to  know  and 

care  little  about  those  in 

other  distant  parts.     It 

seemed    probable    that 

quarrels  and  wars  would 

arise,  due  to  differences 

of  opinion,  and  therefore 

that  our  republic  might 

be  split  into  several  rival 

countries. 

Just  the  opposite  has 
happened.  Our  people 
are  closely  united  in  in- 
terests, and  are  working 
well  together.  At  the 
same  time  our  boundaries 
have  been  so  enlarged  as 
to  include  far  more  ter< 
ritory  than  was  at  first 


sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
states  the  people  read  the  same  news  every 
morning  ;  and  whatever  books  are  found 
especially  valuable  in  one  section  quickly 
become  known  in  others.  Thus  we  not 
only  enjoy  far  better  opportunities  for 
education  than  formerly,  but  we  learn  to 
know  one  another  ;  we  have  the  same 
thoughts,  and  we    feel    a   common   sym- 


tbought  possible  (Fig.       fig.  i 


Aside  from  that,  millioos  of  foreigners 
!iave  settled  in  our  country  since  1821, 
representing  all  the  principal  races  of  man- 
tind  (App.,  p.  419),  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ng  languages,  religions,  and  political  beliefs 
if  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  this,  we  have 
:ept  in  such  close  touch  with  on§  another 
bat  our  Union  has  grown  stronger  and 
tronger. 

Each  day,  by  rail  and  water,  articles  are 


—  Map  to  tOiow  wbMi  and  how  the  United  States  obtained  its  territory. 


pathy.  So  far  as  meeting  and  under- 
standing one  another  are  concerned,  our 
country  is  really  far  smaller  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  we  are  living  together 
like  one  very  large  family. 

The  government  of  Canada  is  a  union  of 
many  states,  much  like  our  Union ;  and 
the  benefits  that  it  has  received  from  steam 
and  electricity  have  been  similar  to  our 
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PART  II.    GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY 


I.  The  Earth 

The  earth  is  a  sphere  with  a  circumfer- 
ence of  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
Form  and  aiia  and  s  diameter  of  nearly  eight 
ofUwuith  thousand  miles.  It  is  slightly 
flattened  at  the  poles,  however.  For  this 
reason,  the  line  which  extends  through  the 
center  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  fole^ 
called  the  earth's  axit  —  is  a  little  shorter 
than  the  diameter  at  the  equator. 

The  earth  is  known  to  be  round  like  a- 
ball,  not  only  because  people  have  traveled 
ProofathKt  around  it,  but  also  because  its 
it  ii  mmi  shadow,  as  seen  in  an  eclipse, 
is  always  round.  A  sphere  is  the  only 
body  that  will  always  east  a  round  shadow. 
Can  you  give  another  proof  that  the  ^arth 
has  the  form  of  a  sphere  ? 

The  earth  is  rapidly  turning,  or  rotating, 
about  its  axis.  This  motion  has  very  im- 
Tt«  jiaiiy  mn.  portont  rcsults.  In  the  first 
tion,  andtlie  place  it  causes  sunrise  and 
"•"'*■  sunset.     When  we  glance  out 

of  the  window  of  a  moving  car,  the  objects 
that  we  pass  often  appear  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  opposite  from  that  in  which 
we  are  traveling.  It  seems  as  though  we 
were  standing  still.  In  a  similar  way  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  causes  the  sun  to  ap- 
pear to  move  ;  to  appear  to  rise  and  set. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time  people  believed 
that  it  was  the  sua  that  moved,  and  not 
the  earth. 

Since  we  first  see  the  sun  ia  the  east,  it 
IB  plain  that  the  earth  is  rotating  eastward ; 
that  ia,  from  west  to  east.  This  rotation 
gives  us  the  light  of  the  sun  for  a  few 
bours,  and  then  brings  d3i~kj>e98.     Thus  it 


causes  day  and  night.     And  since  one  ro- 
tation lasts  twenty-four  hours,  it  gives  mi 

day  of  that  length. 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  ciraQmfeieiice  at  tht 
eArtli  ia  about  tnentj-five  ttaousaud  miles.  How  (u, 
tlieii,  must  a  point  od  the  equator  move  in  ODe  bcmrT 
lu  ODe  minute? 

By  rotating  a  globe,  or  an  apple,  in  the  SDoIigfaL 
show  howdayaiiditigbtare  caused  on  theearth.  Hold 
the  sphere  still ;  what  would  be  true  about  dajIigM 
and  darkness  on  the  earth  if  it  did  aot  rotate  at  ^! 
What  might  be  the  effect  upon  life  on  tbe  eartbif 
the  same  side  were  always  toward  the  sun  ? 

The  earth  lias  another  motion  that  is  of 
very  great  importance.  This  is  its  revdit- 
Hon  around  the  sun,  which  is  TheTMilr 
illustrated  in  Figure  284.  The  motlaii  of  tb  j 
object  shown  in  the  center  of  •"*•* 
the  circle  is  the  sun,  as  you  see,  and  tbe 
circle  itself  shows  the  course  that  the  earth 
takes  in  its  revolution. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  earth  is  whiri- 
ing  on  its  axis,  it  is  also  forever  swingiif 
around  the  sun,  although  the  sun  ■ 
ninety-three  million  miles  from  it.  It  takW 
a  year  to  complete  one  revolution.  Indeett 
the  time  necessary  for  this  great  joamey ' 
what  fixes  the  length  of  our  year.  Tl 
patli,  or  orbit,  that  the  earth  takes  is  bel 
represented  as  a  circle,  although,  in 
the  earth's  path  ia  not  a  perfect  circle. 

In  its  revolution,  the  earth  is  moving  at  thert 
of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  milea  p^  4 
What  fearful  speed  t    And  this,  too,  , 

while  it  is  whirling,  or  rotatiu((,  on   I"Port*«* 

One  might  ask,   "With 


icb  rapid  motion,  whj  are  we  not 


called  pn^ 


aweptf^omtheearthbythe  wind?"   ^*"'*'*" 
The  answer  is  that  the  air,  u  well 
as  everything  else  upon  the  earth,  is  drawn 
the  efcitt.  K^d  h-tHi  -^  place  by  the  foroe  oallad  fi 
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ig.  It  u  on  aoeotnit  of  &Is  force  that  evefything 
on  the  earth  turns  with  it,  in  the  cUily  rotation,  and 
swings  orouiid  with  it  in  its  &[iuu&l  rerolntion. 

Again,  if  the  euth  is  revolving  at  such  speed,  whj 
doea  it  Dot  flj  away  into  space  ?  As  a  stone  swinging 
round  at  tho  eud  of  a  string  flies  off  when  the  string 
breaks,  so  it  might  seem  that 
the  earth  would  By  off  into 
apace;  for  there  appears  to  be 
Dothhjg  holding  it  to  the  sun. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  u 
■ODKthing  holding  it.    It 
is  not  a  string, 


the    earth, 
and  holds  it 
place,    in     much 

the  force  of  grai 
i^  attracts 
and  honsea  t 
earth.     This   at- 
traction nfffra  vita- 
tion,  which  the  sun  exerts 
npoD   the  earth,  is   what   pre- 
reota  our  sphere  from  flying 
off   into   apace ;    it    holds    the 
earth   as   firmly  as  the  string 
holds  the  atone. 


The    revollltion    of    the     The  and  ot  tbe  aili  around  which  the  earth  n 
earth  is  what    ''  "^  p"""*  '''»"  ""  ""«"  ~'"*  together. 


the  shadow,  until  the  farthest  point  is 
reached  on  December  21.  That  is  the  date 
for  our  Bhortest  day  and  longest  night. 
Farther  north  the  nights  are  longer  atill,* 
and  the  Eskimos,  who  live  within  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  are  having 
night  that  lasts  week 
after  week.  It  is  upon 
this  date,  also,  that  our 
winter  begins. 

After  Bi'- 
cember     21, 
the   Arctic 
region  grad- 
ually  comes 
into  the  light 
once     more, 
until,  on 
March 
21.    the 
sun's 
light    again 
extends 
from  pole  to 
pole.       Day 
and    night 
are      once 
more    equal    every- 
where upon  the  earth, 
and   warmer   weather 
returns.       That    date 
marks  the   beginning 
of  our  spring. 

Going    farther,    on 
June  21,  the  aorth  pole 


U»ctaof  tlie  ^ 

Mrth's  raro-  Causes  our  seasons  and  the  chang- 
tathm  ing  length  of  our  day  and  night. 

In  Figure  284  the  lowest  sphere,  bearing 
^he  date  September  23,  representa  the 
nrth  as  receiving  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
x>ie  to  pole.  On  that  date  day  and  night 
ire  equal  everywhere  upon  the  earth.  It 
narks  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin- 
ling  of  our  autumn. 

Following  the  earth  in  its  revolution  (to 
he  right),  we  find  that,  as  the  months  pass, 
he  north  poie  falls  farther  and  farther  into 


is  shown  to  be  just  as 
far  within  the  light  as  it  was  within  the 
shadow  on  December  21.  This  is  the  date 
for  our  longest  day  and  shortest  night. 
Fartlier  north,  the  days  are  longer  still, 
bnd  within  the  Arctic  Circle  the  day  lasts 
week  after  week.  It  is  upon  this  day,  also, 
that  our  summer  begins.' 

1  Exactly  at  the  north  pole  there  are  six  months  of 
day  and  then  six  months  o(  nigliU 

^Some  taacbere  m^  wish  lo  introduce  here  an  ex- 
planation of  the  effects  of  inclination  of  theeartb'saxls, 
and  a  more  complete  study  of  the  seasons.  This  h** 
not  been  included  in  this  book  because  It  is  felt 


le 
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After  this  date,  until  September. 23,  the  I  > 


length.  And  it  is  all  becaiue,  as  the  earth 
revolTOs  about  the  sun,  the  part  of  the  earth 
that  receives  the  sua's  rays  Is  contiDually 
changing. 

While  these  changes  are  in  progress  in  the  Dorth- 
ern  liembphere,  there  are  also  changes  in  the  seawii, 
and  in  the  length  of  day  and  night,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  These  changes  are  of  tlie  same  kind, 
but  the  seasons  are  exactly  changed  around;  that 
is,  it  is  winter  there  when  it  is  suinraer  with  us; 


unless  the  teacher  has  the  necessary  apparatus,  a  mere 
study  from  the  text  is  too  difficult  The  authors  believe 
that  It  ia  a  subject  that  is  better  fitt«d  for  the  high 
•ohool  age 


In  the  temperate  zone,  they  strike  the  earth 
at  a  greater  slant ;  and  in  the  frigid  zone 
at  a  much  greater  slant  still.  On  this  u 
count,  the  heat  grows  less  and  leaa  as  oat 
approaches  either  of  the  poles. 

The  boundaries  of  the  tropical  {lorriiT)  eom  m 
easily  fixed,  because  they  mark  the  |>oiuts  fartlx^ 
north  and  south  where  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  >> 
some  period  of  the  year.  On  December  21,  when  ti 
north  pole  is  farthest  within  the  shadoir  (.^'S-  '^^ 
the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  as  far  south  as  the  Ttoi* 
of  Capricorn.  On  June  21,  on  the  other  baud,  nlw' 
the  north  pole  is  farthest  within  the  light,  tbe  su'i 
rays  are  vertical  as  far  north  as    the    Tropic  el 
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The  north  fi^ffid(ATetic')  gone  is  the  region 
around  the  north  pole  that  lies  entirely  in 
darkness  on  December  21.  On  June  21,  this 
same  region  lies  entirely  in  the  light.  The 
Kntthfirigid  zone  is  the  corresponding  region 
about  the  south  pole. 

The  two  temperate  xonet  are  merely  the 
wide  belts  that  lie  between  the  torrid  zone, 
(HI  the  one  hand,  and  the  frigid  zones  on 
the  other.  There  is  one,  called  the  north 
UmperiOe  zon£,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  another,  called  the  touth  temperate 
tone,  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Vame  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  zones.  It  ia 
coaTsnient  to  ase  Buch  boimdsrieH;  but  there  is 
really  tio  sharp  difference  on  the  twosideaof  anyone 
of  tbem.  Indeed,  the  real  boundaries  are  quite  ir- 
regular (Fig.  285) ;  for  in  some  parts  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  there  is  a  very  hot  climate;  and  on  the 
highlands  of  the  tropical  zone,  the  climate  is  often 
temperate,  or  even  frigid.  These  are  exceptions, 
hoTever,  and  generally  the  climate  is  torrid  in  the 
trapickl  Eone,  temperate  to  the  north  and  south  of 
it,  and  frigid  abound  the  polea 

Our  seasons  are  likewise  due  to  the  slant 
at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  earth  at 
^^(^j  different   times  of    the   year. 

■aith's  iBTOln-  On  December  21,  the  midday 
Hon  cansea  onr  sun  is  low  in  the  heavens,  in 
'•'•*"  the  region  where  we  live,  and 

then  its  rays  reach  us  at  the  greatest  slant. 
That,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
coldest  season.  On  June  21,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  midday  sun  is  high  in  the  heaventi, 
and  the  raya  are  then  most  nearly  vertica'.. 
That,  then,  marks  the  beginning  of  our 
warmest  season.  Spring  comes  as  the  rays 
become  more  nearly  vertical ;  and  autumn 
as  they  grow  less  v>. 

The  reTolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is, 

Uierefore,  of  the  greatest  importance.    It  causes  our 

Rn_  tK.  seasons  by  continually  changing  the 

BOwttewTO-     ^j^^j  ^^  ^^j^jj  jj^^  ^^^.^  j^^ 

rTiw^  upon  us.  That  affects  us  in  a  thou- 
•or  dally  Utm      ^.  ti.  j  .  ^      • 

sand   ways.    It  determines,  for  m- 

Manoe,  the  time  when  our  lamps  shall  be  lighted, 
when  crops  shall  be  planted  and  harvested,  and 
when  the  navigation  of  many  of  our  rivers  and  lakes 
diall  be  opened  and  closed.  It  even  l^iias  to  changes 
fai  the  kind  of  clothes  that  we  weai.  and  greatly 


1.  State  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth.  2.  Give 
proofs  that  it  is  roond.  8.  Telt  what  yon  oan  about 
its  daily  motion,  and  the  results. 

4.  What     is     its     yearly     motion?   ^!!!^^ 

5,  How  are  gravity  and  gravitation  V"**™*™ 
important  forces?  6.  State  the  effecta  of  the  earth's 
revolution.  7.  State  the  cause  of  the  zones.  8.  Of 
their  boundaries.  9.  How  does  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion cause  our  seasons?  10.  .How,  then,  doea  this 
revolution  influence  our  daily  lives? 

I.  Sliow  by  a  globe,  or  a  baU,  how  the  two  move- 
ments oE  the  earth,  rotation  and  revolution,  can 
be   going   on    at    the    same    time.  rfi«_, 

2.  Are  the  days  growing  longer  ""KSm*™* 
or  shorter  at  present?  8.  During  which  months  do 
they  grow  longer?  During  which  months  shorter? 
4.  At  what  time  of  day  doea  your  shadow  always 
point  directly  north?  5.  Notice  how  your  shadow 
changes  with  the  season  in  early  morning',  at  noon; 
in  the  evening.  6.  Tell  about  the  direction  and 
length  of  a  man's  shadow  at  noon  on  December  21 
at  various  points  between  the  poles.  7.  On  JuneSl. 
8.  On  September  23.  0.  How  long  is  our  longest 
night?  Our  shortest?  10.  Which  zone  has  the 
slightest  change  of  seasons?  Why?  11.  Is  it  once 
or  twice  each  year  that  the  vertical  raya  of  the  sun 
fall  upon  any  one  place  in  the  torrid  zone? 

n.   Latitude,   Longitude,  and  Stand- 
ard Time 

I.   Latitude  and  Longitude 
In   a   study   of  geography,   it    ia    often 
necessary  to  locate  places  exactly.     This  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem,   jf^^  ^|  ^^^^ 
For  instance,  suppose  we  wish  w«y  of  locat- 
to  state  where  London  is  aitr  lag  place* 
uated  ;  how  would  it  be  done  ?  ""^T 
Of  course,  by  taking  a  long  time,  it  would 
be  possible  to  describe  the  general  location 
of  this  city;  but  some  more  accurate  way 
should  be  tound. 

The  difficulty  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  arises  in  locating  a  place  in  a  large 
city,    where    there    are    thou-  How  bonaea 
sands  of  houses.     No  one  per-  ate  located 
son  knows  who  lives  in  most  "'"*'*• 
of  them,  and  if  a  stranger  were  looking  for 
a  friend,  he  might  have  much  trouble  ut 
findin;r  his  house. 
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A  very  Bimple  means  has  been  found  for 
locating  city  houses.     For  example,  a  street 
running  east  and  west  may  be  selected  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  two  parts,  as  Washington 
Avenue  does  in 

NORTH  „ .  n  o  „ 

_,.__i._ji_]  ljljLji-  tigure     286. 

3nnnnnaC  Anyplacenorth 

iDQn  GnCm  of  tWs  street  is 

XXJOSPaOil  ^P°''*'°  of  as  be- 

innn  ngar  ingontherwrtA 

streets    to    tlio 

north     of     this 

Fia.  281;.— Hftpotapartof  &city,  central      Street 

to  illustrate  tha  iieed  of  aamlag  ,  , 

Btrmu.  B^B     numbered 

aa    North    1st, 

North   2d,  North   Sd,  etc.  ;    those   to   the 

south  of  it  as  South  Ist,  South  2d,  South  3d, 

and  so  on.     Then  if  a  man  says  tliat  be 

lives  on  North  4th  Street,  we  know  at  once 

that  he  lives  on  the  north  side,  and  that 

bia  house  is  on  the  fourth  street  from  this 

central  one. 

But  we  need  also  to  know  on  what  part 
of  North  4th  Street  this  house  is  to  be  found. 
To  answer  that  question,  another  street 
running  north  and  south,  and  crossing  the 
east  and  west  ones,  may  be  selected  to  di- 
vide the  city  into  east  and  west  parts.  In 
Figure  286,  Jefferson  Avenue  is  such  a 
street.  The  streets  on  the  two  sides  of  it 
are  numbered  as  East  Ist,  East  2d,  West 
lat.  West  2d,  etc.  (Kig.  286). 

Then  if  a  man  lives  on  the  comer  of 
North  4th  and  East  3d  streets,  we  know 
not  only  that  his  home  is  north  of  a  certain 
line,  but  east  of  a  certain  other  line.  If  the 
blocks,  as  the  spaces  between  two  streets 
are  called,  are  always  the  same,  it  will  be 
easy  to  tell  the  distance  from  each  of  the 
central  streets  to  the  house.  Thus  the 
house  can  be  located  exactly. 

Such  a  plan  is  not  neceMary  in  amsll  towns  and 
villages,  because  the  people  there  know  one  another, 
and  are  able  to  direct  strangers  easily.    Few,  ii  any, 


cities  follow  exactly  the  scheme  here  given;  but  all 
hare  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  this,  if  yoD  lin 
in  a  city,  perhape  yon  can  t«ll  just  bow  bouses  mk 
located  there. 

Places  upon  the  earth  are  located  in  much 
the  same  ^nanner  as  in  the  city  just  de- 
scribed. The  eqwttor,  which  howdImoi 
extends  around  the  earth  mid-  cubeeucU)! 
way  between  the  poles,  cor-  located  on  tit 
responds  to  the  dividing  street  ""^^ 
(Washington  Avenue)  that  ]^^^^ 
runs  east  and  west.  The  dis-  fn  a  nvtii  nk 
tance  between  the  equator  and  •<»"»*«»«**" 
the  poles,  on  either  side,  is  divided  inlo 
ninety  parts  (Fig.  287),  corresponding,  »e 
might  say,  to  the  blocks  in  a  city.  The 
earth  is  so  large,  however,  that  these 
"blocks,"  or  parts,  are  very  much  larger, 
each  being  about  sixty-nine  miles  wide. 
That  distance  is  called  a  degree,  and  the 
sign  for  degrees  is  a  little  circle  (°)  placed 
at  the  right  of  a  figure.  (For  example,  60° 
means  60  degrees.) 

Lines  are  drawn  upon  maps  and  globes 
to  represent  these  degrees.     The  lines  on  i 


globe  extend  completely  around  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  are  therefore  circles.  Tbe 
first  circle  north  of  the  equator,  marked  1°,  i* 
about  sixty-nine  miles  from  that  dividing 
line ;  the  one  marked  2**  is  twice  that  dis- 
tance, and  so  on.     The  north  pole  is   9(r 
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from  the  equutor.  The  same  plan  is  fol- 
loffed  south  of  the  equator ;  and  the  south 
pole  is  also  90°  from  the  equator.  Thus 
the  distance  from  pole  to  pole  is  180°. 

All  points  on  any  one  of  these  circles  are 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
from  each  of  the  other  circles.  That  is,  the 
circles  are  parallel  with  one  another;  and 
on  that  account  they  are  called  parallels. 

If  one  GniJB  that  acertata  place  is  on  the  8th  or 

the  50th,  or  aome  otlier  circle  north  of  tlie  eqiiutor, 
be  knows  how  many  miles  it  Is  north  of  that  divid- 
ing line;  for  ererj  degree  in  about  69  miles.  San 
Franciaco,  for  example,  is  cloae  to  the  ^tSth  parallel ; 
Chicago  is  cloae  to  the  42d ;  and  St.  Paul  ia  on  the 
J5th  (Figs.  125  and  leO).  Knowing  this,  it  ia  easy  to 
see  that  Chicago  is  4°,  or  about  278  miles,  farther 
north  than  San  Francisco.  It  is  also  easy  to  see 
that  St.  Paiil  U  3°,  or  over  200  miles  fartJier  north 
than  Chicago. 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  the  parallel  lines  one 
can  find  how  far  any  place  is  north  or  south 
of  the  equator.  Instead,  however,  of  saying 
that  places  are  so  many  degrees  north  or 
MUh  of  the  equator,  we  usually  say  that  they 
are  in  so  many  degrees  north  or  south  latitude. 
San  Fraucieoo,  for  instance,  is  near  38°  north 
latilude  (abbreviated  JT.  Laf).  Both  ways 
are  correct,  but  the  latter  is  merely  the 
shorter  way  of  saying  it.  Jjotitude  it  noth- 
ing more  than  distance  north  or  south  of 
lie  equator,  measured  in  degrees;  and  the 
parallel  lines  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 

Of  coune  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  earth  U>  show 
irhere  these  circles  run.  They  are  drawn  on  mapt, 
where  they  are  of  great  use  because  they  help  to 
ocate  places. 

Small  maps  and  globes  cannot  well  show  tiie  en- 
ire  ninetj  paralleb  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 
That  would  make  too  many  lines.  For  tliis  reason, 
inlf  every  fifth  or  tenth  parallel  is  usually  put  on 
uch  maps.  Examine  some  maps  (nuch  as  Figs.  9 
tnd  125),  to  see  which  ones  are  given.  Near  what 
«rallel  do  yon  live  ? 

Ab  in  the  oity,  some  means  must  also  be 

How  ouces    '°"°*1  'o^  locating  places  east 

a  be  located     and  west;  for  two  points  might 

^  ^t^U^     ^   ^°   ^^  "'*'"*'*   latitude  and 
still  be  several  thousand  miles 
part.      Show  that  this  is  so. 


Imaginary  lines  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
as  before ;  but  this  time  they  extend  around 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole  (Fig.  -288). 
These  lines,  extending  through  both  poles, 
are  called  meridians. 

In  a  city  it  makes  little  difference  what 
north  and  south  street  is  chosen  from  which 
to  number  the  others.  It  is  necessary  only 
that  a  certain  one  be  agreed  upon.  The 
same  is  true  of  these  meridians.  No  one  is 
especially  important,  as  the  equator  is,  and 
any  one  of  them  m^ht  be  chosen  from  which 
to  start.     Indeed,  different  nations  have 


Fra.  288.— The  earth,  cat  In  balvee  along;  the  Greenwich 
meridiaD,  showing  some  of  the  meridians.  The  me- 
ridian 20'' is  DBUsIlr  considered  the  dlyidlngline  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  hemispherea. 

selected  different  circles  as  the  one  from 
which  to  begin  numbering.  In  France 
the  meridian  extending  through  Paris  is 
chosen ;  in  England  that  through  Green- 
wich, near  London  ;  and  in  America  the 
one  passing  through  Washington  is  some- 
times used. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  all  people  agree  on 
some  one  meridian  to  start  from,  so  that  all  maps 
may  be  made  alike.  On  that  account,  many  coun- 
tries begin  their  numbering  with  tlie  mei'idiaii  which 
passes  through  Greenwich.  The  maps  in  this  book 
follow  that  plan. 

It  is  necessary  in  locating  places  on  the  earth  to 
study  the  movements  of  the  sun  and  the  stars;  and 
this  is  done  in  a  building,  called  an  obitrnatori/,  in 
which  there  are  telescopes  and  other  inatramenls. 
Since  there  is  such  an  observatory  at  Greenwich, 
this  seemed  to  the  English  people  to  be  a  fitting 
place  from  which  to  begin  numbering  the  meridians* , 
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Commencing  with  the  meridisn  of  Green- 
wicli,  we  measure  off  degrees  both  east  and 
west  of  it.  On  mups  and  globes  these  dis- 
tances are  represented  by  circles  extending 
completely  aruund  the  esirth,  through  both 
poles.  Thus  there  is  a  meridian  1°  west, 
another  2°,  a  third  3°,  etc.  Going  eastward, 
the  meridians  are  numbered  1°,  2°,  3°,  etc., 
in  the  same  way.  Any  place  on  the  3d 
meridian  west  of  Greenwich  ia  3°  west  of 
the  principal  meridian  ;  if  on  the  60th  me- 
ridian, it  is  60°  west. 

Again,  however,  instead  of  saying  that 
a  place  ia  so  many  degrees  east  or  wett  of 


Fm.  389. —  a  view  looking  down  on  Ihe  north  pole,  to 
•how  how  the  merldiana  come  (o  a  point  at  tbe  north 
pole.  Notice  that  it  tlie  0°  merldiui  were  coDtiuued,  it 
would  unite  with  the  meridlttn  1S0°. 


the  principal  meridian,  we  say  it  is  in  so 
many  degrees  east  or  weat  longitude.  This 
ia  merely  the  shorter  way  of  sjiylng  it. 
The  place  on  the  third  meridian,  just  men- 
tioned, ia,  therefore,  in  3°  west  longitude, 
and  the  other  place  is  in  60°  west  longi- 
tude. Longitude  it  nothing  more  than  dis- 
tance east  or  west  of  the  principal  meridian, 
meawured  in  degrees.^   The  circles  that  form 


'  The  uicienla  thought  that  the  world  extended 
farther  in  kd  east  and  weat  direction  than  in  a  nortb 
and  south  direction.  Therefore  they  called  the  eaM 
•Dd  weM,  or  long  dincUon,  longiUule ;  the  north  uid 
■ODth  dlieetioD,  iMitoda. 


the  meridians  are  also  known  as  eirdet  of 
longitude. 

Any  place  on  tlie  SOth  ineiidian  e<u(  of  Greenwich 
is  in  20*  eaut  lungilude  (£.  Long.).  New  York  '» 
in  74°  W.  Long.,  while  Sun  Francisco  is  in  about 
133°  W.  Long.  Which  meridian  pawes  new  Chi- 
cago?    Denver? 

The  distance  around  the  earth  from  north  to 
south,  through  both  poles,  is  four  tiroes  90°,  or  360° 
in  all.  The  equator  is  likewise  divided  into  380 
parts,  or  degrees.  Tliere  are  therefore  360  noeridi- 
ans,  if  the;  are  drawn  one  degree  apart.  Thej 
are  numbered  up  to  ISO"  in  both  directjoas  (Fig. 
28S).  Thus,  180"  £.  Long,  is  the  suae  u 
180°  W.  Long. 

The  meridians  are  not  parallel,  like  the  circles  of 
latitude.  The  J  are  farthest  apart  at  the  equator, 
where  the  width  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  about 
69  miles.  But  all  the  meridians  come  together  at 
the  poles,  as  you  can  see  on  a  globe  or  on  Figure 
'2>i9.  Therefore  the  width  of  a  degree  of  loagituda 
becomes  smaller  toward  the  poles. 

On  maps  showing  only  a  small  part  of 
the  earth,  the  circles  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  too  far  apart  to  be  of  ^^j  tad  how 
much  uae.  It  is  therefore  degfM««i« 
necessary  to  have  still  other  Ai'"^^  i* 
circles.  For  this  purpose  the  '"' 
degrees  are  divided  into  parts,  called  nw'ii- 
tUe$.  There  are  sixty  minutes  in  a  degree, 
as  there  are  sixty  minutes  in  an  hour.  The 
minutes  themaelves  are  also  divided  into 
sixty  parts,  called  tecondt. 

The  sign  for  a  degree  b";  for  a  minute';  for* 
second  ".  Thus,  60  d^rees,  40  minutes,  ftnd  30 
seconds  north  latitude  is  marked  60°  4^  20"  N.  Lat 
Examine  some  map  of  a  small  section  of  country  to 
fiud  these  signs. 

Knowing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Anj  place. 
it  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  map,  be  as  easily  located 
as  a  house  in  a  great  city.  For  instance,  Denra 
is  about  40°  N.  Lat,  and  105°  W.  Long.  It  is  there- 
fore far  to  the  north  a:id  west  of  New  Orleans^  whiiJi 
is  about  ao^  N.  Lat.,  and  90°  W.  Long. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  aoioe  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  map  (Fig.  40).  Notice  also  thai 
only  every  fifth  meridian  is  marked  on  this  map 
Compare  this  with  the  map  of  New  England 
(Fig.  45).  Since  the  latter  map  represents  s  amal- 
ler  section,  more  meridians  can  be  dr«wu  upon  it 
Now  look  at  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land  (Fig.  M5), 
which  lepresenta  a  still  smaller  Motion.  Tbece  boA 
degree*  and  minatca  are  ohowD. 


smaller  parts 
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2.  Standard  Time 

If  you  irera  to  travel  from  Kew  York  to 
San  Francisco,  you  would  find  on  arriving 
Th«  dlffercDCM  there  that  your  watch  was 
In  time  bo-  three  hours  too  fast.  The 
tw«ui  pUcea  reason  is  that  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  ia  from  west  to  east.  This  causes 
the  Bun's  rays  to  fall  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast  more  than  three  hours  earlier  than 
upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Hence,  when  it  ia 
nooD  in  New  York,  it  is  only  about  nine 
o'clock  JD  the  morning  at  San  Francisco. 
The  time  steadily  changes  in  going  either 
east  or  west,  so  that  no  two  places  on  an 
east-west  line  have  exactly  the  same  time 
by  the  sun. 

Formerly  every  city  used  its  own  sun 
Ths  tronble  time,  or  local  tirne.  This  was 
catucdbjnick  a  source  of  great  trouble  to 
aiftotwicM  travelers  ;    for   their    watches 

were  always  wrong  when  they  arrived  at 
new  places.  When  railroads  were  built, 
and  people  began  to  travel  more,  and  to  go 
longer  distances,  the  many  dififerent  kinds 
of  local  time  became  even  a  greater  incon- 
venience. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  trouble,  our  conti- 
nent has  been  divided  into  belts,  in  each  of 
How  this  which  the  railways,  and  most 

trouble  i»  now  of  the  towns,  have  agreed  to 
l*rgelT  use  the  same  time.     Since  this 

■voided  jjj^g   jg  jjjg   ,tandard  for   all, 

these  belts  are  called  the  Standard  Time 
Belts.  The  one  in  the  extreme  East,  in- 
cluding eastern  Canada,  is  called  the  Colo- 
nial Belt;  the  belt  next  west  of  this,  which 
includes  New  England,  New  York,  and 
some  of  the  other  Eastern  States,  is  called 
the  Eattem  Time  Belt.  What  are  the 
others  called  (Fig.  290)  ? 

In  traveling  across  the  country  from  New  York 
City  to  San  Francisco,  one  starts  wilh  his  watch  set 
at  the  BtandaTd  time  for  the  Eastern  Time  Belt. 
After  a  while  be  cornea  to  a  place  where  the  time  ia 
changed  one  full  hour ;  then  ho  sets  his  watch  bank 
an  hour  in  order  to  have  (he  Central  Time.  Going 
still  farther  west  to  the  Mountain  Belt,  .the  watch  is 
again  set  back  one  full  hour.     What  is  done  when 


the  Pacific  Belt  ia  reached?  By  this  arrangemeDt, 
the  same  time  is  used  over  a  very  broad  belt,  and 
only  a  few  changes  of  the  watch  have  to  be  made. 
State  how  a  watch  would  have  to  be  changed  wben 
one  goes  taitteanl  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Our  study  of  longitude  helps  us  to  under- 
stand what  determines  the  places  for  chang- 
ing this  time.  The  earth  how  the  time 
makes  one  complete  rotation  for  each  time 
every  24  hours,  so  that  the  sun  **'*  "  ^** 
passes  over  360  degrees  in  the  course  of  the 
day  of  24  hours.     Dividing  300  by  24  gives 


15  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  meridians,  one 
degree  apart,  that  the  sun  passes  over  in  a 
single  hour.  Therefore,  when  it  is  noon  in 
a  place  on  the  75th  meridian,  as  at  Phila- 
delphia (Fig.  290),  it  is  eleven  o'clock  just 
15°  west  of  this,  or  on  the  90th  meridian. 
When  it  is  noon  at  one  point  on  a  merid- 
ian, it  is  noon  all  along  that  meridian. 

This  explains  what  has  determined  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  time  belts.  The  time 
selected  for  the  Eastern  Belt  is  that  of  the 
75th  meridian  ;  for  the  Central  Belt,  that 
of  the  90th  meridian,  which  is  just  one  hour  . 
later.  What  meridian  is  selected  for  the 
Mountain  Belt  (Fig.  290)  ?  For  the  Pacific 
Belt? 

Each  of  these  meridians  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  belt  whose  time  it  fixes. 
Thus,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central 
Time  Belt  is  halfway  between  the  75th  and 
90th   meridians,  that   is,  82^°  W.    Long.  ; 
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and  the  ^restern  boundary  is  halfway  be- 
tween the  dOth  and  lOSth  meridiana,  or 
97J°  W.  Long. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  railways  do  not  change 
their  time  exaelly  on  theae  meridiuia.  It  often 
__     ..  happeDB  that  the  meridians  choaea 

tbna  Hm«  ■onimportant  pomta,  or  even  cross 

K.1*.  .~  ^^  t*»e  railways  far  out  in  the  open 
belts  an  not  ,     .     <     .  r  «     -       .1 

— __i-_  country.    Instead  of  lollowiug  the 

exact  boundaries,  therefore,  the  rail- 
ways often  select  well-known  citiea  as  the  places 
where  the  changes  shall  be  made.  For  inrtance, 
Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and  Atlanta  are  the  principal 
citiea  that  lie  on  the  boundary  between  the  Eaatem 
and  the  Central  time  belts.  Railway  time-tables 
show  a  change  of  one  hour  at  these  pointa;  and  pas- 
sengers going  east  or  west  change  their  watches  one 
hour  here  (Fig.  300).  Name  cities  located  on 
other  boundaries.  Thua  it  happens  that  the  bound- 
aries where  the  railways  actually  change  their  time 
are  somewhat  irregular.  But  that  makes  little  dif- 
ference, so  long  as  there  ia  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  location  of  the  boundaries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Standard  Time  is  incorrect  for 
most  places.  It  ia  the  sun  that  really  lixea  our  time, 
and  at  moat  pointa  Standard  Time  cannot  agree 
with  the  ann,  or  local  time.  Yet  Standard  Time 
relieves  us  of  much  trouble,  and  that  is  the  chief 
reason  for  its  use. 

In  order  that  our  system  may  agree  with  that 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  time  of  the  Green- 
wich meiidian  ia  taken  as  a  basia.  Thus  the 
whole  world  may  be  divided  into  Standard  Time 
belts,  with  a  change  of  an  hour  at  erery  fifteenth 
meridian. 

1.  Explain  the  need  of  some  way  of  locating  places 
exactly.  2.  Uow  may  houses  be  located  in  large 
^^^  cities?    8.  How  can  all  places  be 

-^J"^  located  in  a  north  and  south  direo- 

''^■""^  tjon  on  the  earth  7    4.  How  in  an 

east  and  west  direction  ?  6.  Locate  several  places 
Accniately  by  using  a  map.  6.  Define  latitude; 
longitude.  7.  What  is  meant  by  a  degree?  8.  How 
many  degrees  of  longitude  are  there  on  the  equa- 
tor? 9.  How  many  miles  is  each  of  these  degrees? 
10.  Why  are  meridians  not  parallel?  11.  How 
many  degrees  of  latitude  are  them  from  pole  to  pole  ? 
12.  How  are  degrees  anbdiyided  ?  Why?  18.  Ex- 
plain abont  the  differences  in  time  by  the  ann,  in 
different  places.  14.  How  have  these  differeneea 
caused  much  trouble?  15.  How  is  the  difficulty 
now  laigely  avoided  ?  Id.  Explain  how  the  time 
for  each  time  belt  ia  determined.  17.  Name  the 
time  belts  in  North  America,  and  locate  each. 
18.   Why  are  the  boundaries  not  regular? 


1.  Find  how  the  atreets  of  Washington  have  been 
numbered  and  lettered.  2.  What  iatbe  latitude  aud 
longitude  of  Boston  ?  Of  Washing-  »_.,_Hn_, 
ton?  Of  Chicago?  Of  your  home?  "^W"™™ 
8.  Find  some  cities  that  are  on  or  near  the  4Sd 
parallel  of  latitude.  4.  What  place  ia  in  2G°  N. 
Lat.  and  81°  W.  Long.  ?  What  place  is  near  40°  N. 
Lat.  and  76°  W.  Long.  ?  5.  Find  places  that  have 
nearly  the  same  latitude  aa  your  home.  6.  Show  on 
a  globe,  or  map,  where  a  ahip  would  be  in  tba 
Atlantic  when  in  Eero  latitude  and  lero  longitoda 
7.  Examine  a  globe  to  see  what  meridian  is  a  con- 
tinuation  of  lero  longitude  on  the  other  side  of  Um 
earth.  8.  Find  thelatitudeof  the Tropicof  Cancer; 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  of  the  Arctic  Circle ; 
of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  0.  Where  and  how  much 
would  you  change  your  watch  in  traveling  from  San 
Francisco  to  Chicago?  10.  Examine  some  railway 
time-tables  to  see  how  they  indicate  the  changes  in 
time.  11.  What  is  the  difference,  where  you  lin, 
between  Standard  Time  and  solar  or  sun  time? 
12.  Find  out  whether  the  true  Standard  l^me  is 
tel^aphed  to  your  city  each  day,  and  if  so  from 
what  place. 


III.  Winds  and  Rain 

I.  WlndB 

In  our  Btudy  of  Kortb  AmerLoa,  we  have 
learned  that  tbe  winds  of  different  sections 
came  from  different  directions.  The  problun 
For  example,  in  the  West  before  ns 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  southem 
Mexico,  the  winds  usually  blow  from  the 
northeatt;  but  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent,  all  the  way  from  San  Fraooiaco 
to  Alaska,  the  wind  blows  quite  regularly 
from  A  wetterly  quarter.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  winds  are  irr^ular  in  direction, 
although  they  blow  more  often  from  the 
west  than  from  any  other  quarter.  We 
will  now  study  the  causes  for  these  dif- 
ferences, and  also  learn  what  the  principal 
winds  on  the  earth  are. 

It  will  help  us  to  understand  this  subject 
if  we  first  find  what  currents  of  air  a  hot 
stove  causes  in  a  room  (Fig.   xi>«  comnta 
291).     The    first    thing    that  of  air  camel 
happens   when  a  fire   is   kin-  *y  ■  fc*  *•" 
died  is    that   the   air  near  the  stove   ia 
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warmed.     This  cauaes   it  to  expand  and 
become  lighter.     Then  the  cooler,  heavier 
ail  iD  other  parts  of  the  room  settles  down 
and  flows  is  toward  the  stove,  forcing  up- 
ward the  warm,  light  air 
neat    the    stove.      This 
warm,  rising  air  grows 
cooler  as  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cool  ceiling 
and  the  walls  of  the  room. 
This    makes     it    dense 
and     heavy     again ;      it 
then  settles  toward  the 
floor    at    some    distance 
from  the  stove,  and  once 
more  moves  toward  the 
stove. 

In  other  words,  the  cur- 
rents of  air  keep  circling 
aroand  in  the  room,  ris- 
ing when  warmed,  and 
settling  when  cooled.  In 
snch  a  room,  you  can 
easily  observe  how  warm 
the  air  is  near  the  ceiling,  ^^  391. -The  « 

where  it  has  risen  above 
the  Btove  ;  and  how  much 
cooler  it  is  near  the  floor  at  some  distance 
from  the  stove. 

The  greater  winds  of  the  earth  may  be 
compared  to  this  movement  of  air  in  a  room. 


lighter,  just  as  the  air  does  about  the  hot 
stove.  The  cooler,  heavier  air  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  torrid  zone  then  flows 
in  and  pushes  the  light  air  up  and  away. 


Here,  however,  the  broad  torrid  zone,  which 
is  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays, 

1?™!^'  f*^   takes  the  place  of  the  stove, 
dpal  wind*  of_      ^,       .*^.,  ..       ,. 

tteMtth  I*^   ^"^^    tornd    zone    the    hot 

HMmbletlwH  sun  heats   the  air,  thus  cans- 
""•"*•  ing  it  to  expand  and  become 


Such  a  flowing  of  the  air  is  what  we  call 
wind. 

This  vast  movement  of  the  air  is  illua- 
ttated  in  Figure  292.  The  letter  E  stands 
for  the  equator.  The  arrows  represent  the 
cooler  air,  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
as  crowding  in  toward  that  section,  then 
rising,  and  returning  once  more  to  the  north 
and  south. 

The  air  that  flows  toward  the  torrid  zone 
causes  very  regular  winds  that  are  called 
trade  vnnds.    They  start  in  both  jjames  0*  the 
the  north  and  south  temperate  pnocipol 
zones,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  winds  on  the 
and  blow  toward  the  equator  ••™' 
day  after  day  and  month  after  month. 

Since  the  heated  air  must  escape  some- 
where, it  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  flows  back  in  the  same 
direction  from  which  it  came.  This  forms 
the  return  trade,  or  anti-trade  vnnd$  (Fig. 
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292).  The  atmoephere  extends  many  miles 
above  the  earth,  so  that  there  U  plenty  of 
room  for  two  winds,  one  above  the  other, 
blowing  in  opposite  directions, 

In  Caba,  the  Cftribbeaa  Sea,  and  elsenhare,  where 
tbe  trade  winds  an  felt  at  the  surface,  one  notices 
that  the  clouds,  far  up  in  the  sty,  move  steadily  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Thej  are  being  borne  along 
in  the  anti'trades.  When  volcanoes  in  Central 
America  have  been  in  eruption,  tlie  ashes  that  were 
hurled  out  from  them  have  been  carried  hundreds 
of  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the 
trade  winds  at  the  surface. 

Being  cooled  on  account  of  its  great 
height,  the   air   of    the   anti-trades   slowly 


otUward  and  down,  and  once  more  (4)  bt- 
ward  toward  the  heated  part.  Make  a 
drawing  to  illustrate  these  four  dirocticnu 
of  movement  of  the  air. 

There  are  diflerences,  however,  and  one  of  then 
is  especiaUy  important.    In  the  room,  the  currenli 
more  directly  toward  the  stove ;  then, 
after    rising,   moves    directly   away   *••**■  "f 
from  it.    If  the  earth  stood  still,  the  """h's  roti- 
trade  winds  also  would  blow  directly  Z^jJ^^ 
toward  the  equator  from  the  north      ,_j,, 
and  south;  and  the  antj-tradea  would 
blow  directly  away  from  ib 

As  you  know,  however,  the  earth  rotatea  from 
west  to  east  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  rotation  caniei 
the  trade  winds  to  be  turned  from  their  stnigM 


A  diagram  to  show  the  priaclpal  wind  belts  o(  the  ««rtb. 


settles,  some  of  it  coming  to  the  surface  at 
about  a  third  of  the  distance  to  the  poles. 
There  it  spreads  out,  a  part  continuing  on 
toward  the  poles,  a  part  returning  to  the 
equator  as  the  trade  winds.  Point  out  the 
arrows  that  show  these  movements  in 
Figure  292. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  these  currents  in  the 
atmosphere  closely  resemble  those  in  the 
room.  In  both  cases  air  moves  (1)  in  to- 
ward a  heated  place,  (2)  then  up,  then  (3) 


course  toward  the  equator.  Those  in  the  Dortb«ii 
hemisphere  are  turned  to  the  riffht,io  that  they  blow 
from  thenorlheast  instead  of  from  the  north.  Those 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  turned  toward  the 
lejl.  and  therefore  they  blow  from  the  tovthetul  in- 
stead of  from  the  south. 

T)ie  anti-trades  are  also  turned  toward  tbe  right 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from    i 
tbe  southwest,  and  toward  ihe  left  In  the  sootbem    I 
hemisphere,  where  they  blow  from  the  nortfawest 
The  exact  reason  for  this  effect  of  rotation  is  far    , 
too  complex  to  state  here;  so  that  only  the  facta 
are  given  without  explanation. 
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It  is  now  easy  to  see  why  the  West 
Indies,  Central  America,  and  southern 
Tksgnat  Mexico    receive   such    regular 

wind  b«Us  winds  from  the  northeast. 
They  lie  in  the  belt  of  the  northeast  trade 
winds  just  described. 

The  prevailing  west  winds  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  a  part  of  the  air  of  the  anti-trades 
that  haa  settled  to  the  surface  and  is  moving 
on  toward  the  east.  If  you  watch  the  higher 
clouds,  you  will  find,  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  are  moving  toward 
the  east.  Even  at  the  surface,  the  winds 
blow  from  the  west  more  often  than  from 
any  other  quarter.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  Unit«d  States  and  in  Canada,  the 
winds  blow  so  often  from  the  west,  north- 
west, or  southwest,  that  this  whole  region 
J8  known  as  the  region  of  the  prevailing 
weiterliet. 

Regular  winds,  such  as  are  found  in 
North  America,  are  likewise  found  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
there  are  several  belts  of  regular  winds 
extending  around  the  earth.  Figure  293 
shows  these  clearly.  Point  out  the  belt  of 
trade  toindt  north  of  the  equator.  Point 
out  the  prevailing  weaterliet.  Point  out  the 
two  similar  wind  belta  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator. 

Notice  how  much  more  distinctly  these 
belts  are  shown  over  the  ocean  than  over 
Wkvtki  ^^  land.     There  are  several 

vtndi  are  reasons  why  winds  blow  much 

uwt  regnUi  more  steadily  over  the  ocean 
Bwtl»oc«ui  than  over  the  land.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
nster  does  not  change  so  quickly  as  that 
of  the  land.  On  the  land  one  place  may 
jbecome  much  warmer  than  another  not  far 
*way,  and  then  winds  blow  toward  the 
IWarmer  section.     This  often    changes  the 

iireotion  of  the  regular  winds  on  the  land. 
That  tbe  winds  blow  very  steadily  over  the  ocean 
I  mott  clearl3P  shown  (Fig.  293)  in  the  southern 
emiiptieie,  vhere  there  is  little  land.  There,  in 
in  belt  of  praTsiling  westerlies,  the  wind  ia  almost 
'til  the  time  from  the  west.    Indeed,  it  h  said  that 


vessels,  cboonng  a  conrae  south  of  Africa  and  Sonth 
America,  can  sail  around  the  world  with  fair  winds 
almost  all  the  way,  if  they  go  toward  the  east ;  but 
if  they  sail  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  winds  are 

against  them. 

Besides  the  four  belts  of  winds  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  three  other  belts  in  which 
it  is  either  calm,  or  else  there  _.    j.    , 
are  only  light,  variable  winds,   calms;  utd 
The  most  important  of  these  the  baits  of 
is'caUed    the    Ult    of   ealm»  Utfit  and  vari- 
(Figs.  292  and  293),  which  is  ""•  '"^ 
several    hundred    miles    in    width.     This 
belt    is    situated  where    the  trade  winds 
from   the    northeast  and   those   from   the 
southeast  die  out.     It  is  in  this  belt  that 
the  heated  air  in  the  torrid  zone  is  rising. 
Since  it  is  moving  upward,  no  wind  can  be 
felt,  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  belt  of  pre- 
vailing calms.     What  winds  there  are,  are 
usually  light  and  changeable. 

Northern  Mexico  and  southern.  Califor- 
nia are  situated  in  another  belt  of  light 
winds  with  frequent  calms.     This  is  the 


belt  where  the  air  of  the  anti-trades  is 
settling  toward  the  earth  ;  and  settling  air, 
like  rising  air,  does  not  cause  winds.  This 
region  is  known  as  the  hor»e  latitudes.^ 
Point  out  the  belt  on  Figures  292  and  293. 

<  Called  horse  latitudes  because  Balling  vessels,  carry- 
ing horses  trom  New  England  to  the  West  Indies  In 
the  early  days,  were  so  delayed  by  the  calms  that  the 
hoTsee  had  to  be  thrown  overboard  when  the  drinking 
wMer  gave  out 
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Show  the  corresponditig  helt  on  the  south 
side  of  the  equator. 

The  belt  of  moat  intense  beat  is  not  always  in 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  earth.    la  June,  wheu 
the  Ban  is  rerticai  at  the  Tropic  of 

Cancer,  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  lies 

north  of  the  equator  %  and  in  Decem- 

hen  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical 


BffMtSOf 

autb't  fevoln- 
tiOD  on  all 
tlwMbeltB 


at  the   Tropic  of   Capricorn,  it  lies 
farther  south.     As  the  belt  of  greatest  heat  thus 


shifte  with  the  season,  the  belt  of  calms  moves  also. 
That  causes  the  trade  wind  helts  to  move,  likewise. 
Indeed,  all  the  belts  slowly  shift  northward  in  Hum- 
mer And  southward  in  winter  (Figs.  294  and  295). 

3.   Rain 

Knowing  the  wind  belts  that  encircle  the 
earth,  we  have  a  key  to  the  principal  lain 
SeUtioD  of  belts  ;  for  the  winds  are  the 
wlnda  to  tain  water  carriers  of  the  earth. 
Water  that  is  evaporated  from  the  surface 
of  the  oceans  and  of  the  lands,  is  borne 
along  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor.  It 
descends  to  the  earth  as  rain  or  snow,  fall* 
ing  in  great  abundance  in  some  places,  and 
Bcarcely  at  all  in  others. 

To  understand  the  cause  for  the  change 
of  vapor  to  rain  or  snow,  it  is  necessary. 
Principal  first  of  all,  to  know  that  there 

CUM  of  tain  can  be  more  water  vapor  in 
warm  than  in  cool  air.  Quite  warm  air 
can  hold  ranch  more  vapor  than  cold  air. 

For  this  reason,  whenever  air  is  cooled 
sufficiently,  some  of  the  water  vapor  which 


it  bears  is  condensed.  For  examine,  vapoi 
condenses  on  a  cold  glass  because  the  ui 
next  to  it  is  cooled ;  and  dew  fomis  on 
grass  when  the  air  near  the  ground  grotrt 
cool  in  the  evening.  In  a  like  manner,  the 
vapor  in  our  breath  is  condensed,  tbos  form- 
ing a  little  cloud,  when  we  breathe  into  the 
cold  air  of  a  winter  day.  Rain  is  also  caused 
by  the  cooling  of  air  which  contains  vapor. 
.  One  important  cause  for  the  cooling  of 
air  is  tliat  it  expands  on  rising  above  tbe 
surface.  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  how 
cool  tbe  air  feels  as  it  ruslies  out  from  a 
bicycle  tire  when  you  open  the  valve. 
The  coolness  is  dne  to  the  expansion  of  the 
air  as  it  comes  out.  In  a  similar  way, 
when  air  rises  above  the  surface  of  tbe 
earth,  it  expands,  because  there  is  less  air 
above  to  press  upon  it.  Then  it  grows 
cool ;  and  while  doing  so,  some  of  its 
vapor  may  be  condensed  to  form  clouds 
and  raindrops. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  winds  from 
the  ocean  cause  rainftdl  on  mountain  slopes 
and  plateaus.  The  air  is  forced  to  rise  in  i 
order  to  pass  over  the  highlands,  and  that  < 
allows  it  to  expand  and  grow  cool.  For 
the  same  reason,  air  that  rises  in  the  wann 
parta  of  the  earth,  like  the  belt  of  calms, 
also  gives  up  vapor  to  form  rain.  Briefly, 
—  when  air  riiet,  it  expands  and  coolm  ;  and 
then  rain  ■utually  foUowt. 

On  the  other  hand,  air  that  is  settling 
grows  warmer;  and,  instead  of  giving  up 
its  vapor,  it  becomes  dry  and  One  reason  fir 
clear.  This  may  again  be  U-  AiT  weatha 
lustrated  by  the  bicycle ;  for  when  air  is 
pumped  into  the  tire,  the  pump  becomes 
warm  as  the  air  is  made  denser,  or  is  com- 
pressed, by  pumping.  In  a  like  manner, 
air  that  is  descending  toward  the  earth's 
surface  is  compressed  and  warmed  because 
of  the  great  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere 
above.  Since  there  can  be  more  va.por  in 
warm  than  in  cool  air,  such  settling  air 
currents  become  steadily  drier.  They  cause 
clouds  to  disappear,  and  water  to  be  evap- 
orated from  the  ground.     This  ia  tlie  res- 
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Asia  (Fig.  299),  and  to  the  islandB  near  by, 
Bucli  AH  the  Philippine  Islands. 


son  why  the  horse  latitudes  are  arid  belts; 

for,  as  you  remember,  the  air  in  these  belts 

is  settling  from  above.     Briefly, — when  air 

deieendt,  it  becovne*  denter  and  growt  warmer; 

tim  the  ikjf  ie  eUar  and  the  weather  dry. 
These  facta  have  been  well  illustrated  in 

tiie  rains  of  North  America.    The  northeast 

n»i»nUr       trade  winds,  having  gathered  a 

ttia  bdt*  large  amount  of  vapor  from  the 

1.  bHttth       ocean,  deposit  it  on  tlie  wind- 

*■••''■  ward  slopes  of  the  West  Indies, 

southern    Mexico,    and    Central     America 

(Fig.  296).     The  southwestern  slopes  of  the 

West    Indies,    however,    receive    a    much 

snaller  quantity  of  rain ;  and  the  western 

coast  of  Mexico  is  quite  arid. 
Farther  north  the  prevailing  westerlies, 

having  traveled  a  long  distance  over   the 

Pacific  Ocean,  likewise   cause  heavy  rains 

along  the  western  coast  of  North  America 

(Fig.    297).     But    these    winds   also    lose 
much  of  their  moisture  in  passing  over  the 

Western  highlands;   and  the  land  farther 
east,  therefore,   re- 
ceives   very     little 
rain. 

Northern  Mexico 
aud  the  southwest- 
em  part  of  the 
United  States,  lying 
Tithin  the  horse 
latitudes,  where  the 
air  is  descending, 
also  receive  very 
little  rain  and  are 
arid  (Fig.  297). 
This  is  true  even 
at  the  seashore 
in  soathem  Cali- 
fornia. 
Other  regions  ly-    

ing  within  the  regU-  Fm.  39T.  — The  hearj  rklntall  where  the  prenlllnii  weslerlles 
lar  wind  belts  show  blow  otst  the  rlilni;  coaat.  What  Is  Uie  condition  farther 
"    What  la  the  caw  where  the  trade  winds  blow?  Why? 


Tia.  2>ie.  —The  rainy  east  coasts  and  arid  west  coasts  ot 
the  trade  wind  belu.    Also  the  rainj  belt  of  calms  of 

Boutli  America. 


the  same  conditions 
t.  b  odMT  ^^  rainfall.  For  example,  note 
NfjoM  Borth  what  heavy  rains  the  northeast 
**•  •<"**•  trade  winds  bring  to  northern 
South  America  (Fig.  296),  to  southeastern 


In  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa,  on 
the  other  hand,  these  winds  deposit  little 
moisture,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by 
Figures  298  and 
299.  One  cause  for 
this  is  that,  before 
reacliing  these  re- 
gions, the  trade 
winds  have  been 
blowing  a  long  dis- 
tance over  the  land, 
and  not  over  the 
oceans.  For  this 
reason  they  have 
little  vapor  to  de- 
posit. Another  very 
important  reason  is 
that  the  air  is  mov- 
ing from  a  cooler  to 
a  warmer  region, 
and  is  steadily  be- 
coming  warmer. 
Instead  of  being  forced,  therefore,  to  give 
up  its  moisture,  it  takes  more  vapor.  Thus 
in  this  region  the  trade  winds  take  up 
water  wherever  they  find  ifct  and  instead 
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of  o&asing  rain  Uiey  are  reaUy  drying  wind: 
This  accounts  for  the  Sahara  and  some  other 
deserts. 

The  prevailing  wetterliea  reach  Europe,  as 
well  aa  North  America,  and  cause  abandant 


Fig.  398.  —  To  lllnatnte  the  deMrt  regtoni  In  the  trade  wind 
■od  hona  latltade  belM  o(  Africa.  Alw  to  show  the 
lieaT7  Tainfall  In  the  belt  ol  calma.  Fiod  tlie  simllu 
belts  on  FtgniM  396,  XO,  aod  30O. 

rainfall  on  the  western  coast.  Since  there 
are  no  lofty  mountains  on  the  west  coast  of 
Europe,  however,  there  is  no  arid  and  desert 
land  in  this  part  of  the  west  wind  belt.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  three  peninstdas  of 
southern  Europe,  like  southern  California, 
lie  partly  within  the  horse  latitudes;  and 
for  this  reason  there  is  little  rain,  especially 
in  their  southern  portion. 

South  of  the  equator  the  southeast  trade 
winds  cause  heavy  rains  on  the  east  coast 
S.  In  nsiou  of  South  America  (Fig.  296)  ; 
■ontbofttafl  then,  crossing  the  continent, 
•qutM  j^jjgy  gj^g   yp  niofg   vapor   in 

ascending  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
The  air  is  so  drained  of  its  vapor  here, 
that  when  it  descends  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains,  there  is  little  left.  For 
this  reason  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  and 
northern  Chile,  even  within  sight  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  form  one  of  the  most  desert 
regions  of  the  earth.  Southern  Chile,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  in  the  belt  of  the  prevail- 
ing westerlies,  has  plenty  of  rain  (Fig.  299). 
Most  of  Australia  is  in  the  southeast 
trade   wind    belt.     Therefore,    rainfall    is 


ample  on  the  eastern  coast ;  but  since  Hu 
highlands  on  this  continent  are  close  to 
the  east  coast,  nearly  aU  the  remainder  of 
the  country  suffers  for  want  of  rain  (Fig. 
300).  The  southwestern  tip  of  AngtraJis, 
the  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  sonttiera 
island  of  New  Zealand,  like  southern  CWIe, 
are  reached  by  the  prevailing  westerliea; 
and  for  that  reason  they  receive  abundant 

The  belt  of  calms  is  the  most  rainy  of  ill 
the  belts  (Figs.  296,  298,  and  300),  becausa 
its  hot,  moisture-laden  air  is  4.  lathaMt 
rising  and  cooling.  After  a  <rfMinu 
clear  night  in  that  region,  the  sun  nsnally 
rises  in  a  cloudless  sky.  As  the  mornin; 
advances,  and  the  heat  grows  more  intenie^ 
the  damp  air  rises  more  rapidly ;  then  Bmall 
clouds  appear,  and  they  grow  steadily  until 
rain  falls  from  them.  Showers  occur  kl- 
most  every  day,  increasing  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  sun  sets,  and  less  air  rises,  the 
clouds  melt  away,  the  stars  appear,  and  the 
night  is  as  clear  as  before.  Our  hot,  muggj 
summer  days,  with  heavy  thunder  showen 


Flo.  800.  — BhowlDfc  the  heavy  rain  fall  on  the  eaM-[icb| 
coast  of  Australia  where  the  trade  winds  blov.  Ntidn 
also  the  arid  Interior  and  west  coast.  What  Is  tbeo*-, 
ditionlDtbebeltorcalmi?  WhatTssamblaiicediiTN' 
aee  to  Figure  297  ?  | 

in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  illustrate  thtj 
weather  that  is  repeated,  day  after  day,  i>' 
this  belt  of  calms.  ' 

Toa  have  already  learned  (p.  210)  that  Ute  *J^ 
bells  shift  uorthward  ia  euinmer  and  soutbmrii 
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winter.  Many  places  in  the  torrid  zone  are  within 
the  belt  ol  calms  during  the  suunoer  montlis,  and 
,    _  ,  are  swept  by  the  trade  winds  in  the 

iJ2.2r'  »i"..'  ™..lb..  TU.  i.  of  .pecU. 
1)^^  importance,  because  the  rain  belts 

shift  with  the  wind   belta.      That 
divides  the  year  in  such  places  into  two  seasons : 


(1)  a  wet  season,  when  the  region  is  in  the  belt  of 
calms;  and  (2)  a  dry  seaaon,  when  the  trade  winda 

The  part  of  northern  Africa  that  lies  just  south 
of  the  Sahara  Desert  affords  an  instance  of  this 
(Figs.  801  and  302).  Find  another  instance  in 
norUiem  South  America.  Note  what 
area  in  each  of  these  continents  is 
wet  during  one  part  of  the  year  and 
dry  during  the  other. 

Thus   far  only  the   regular 

wind    and  rain     belts    have 

Reglonaof  been   considered. 

inegnUr  raina  From    what    has 

1.  inaasteni  been     said,    one 

CaltadStataa       „;„i,i.     „,„„„♦ 
aadCanada  might     expect 

(1)  Kind<tf        that    the    west 
vtathuT Juirt       winds,    so    dry 
after   passing  over  the  high- 
lands of  western  United  States, 
would  continue  eastward  and 
cause  our  Central  and  Eastern  States  to  be 
arid.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that 
abundant  rain  falls  in  this  section,  as  shown 
by  Figure  303.   We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
no  very  regular  winds  over  this  entire  area ; 
on  thecontrary,  both  winds  and  temperature 
are   quite   changeable.     In   any  particular 
locality  it  may  be  warm  niid  pleasant,  with  a 


south  wind  on  one  day ;  the  next  day  a  coJ, 
dry  wind  may  blow  from  the  northwest; 
after  two  or  three  days  this  may  give  ^ttx 
to  a  cloudy  sky  and  rain,  brooght  on  by  Bonth 
or  east  winds  ;  and  then  fair,  cool  weather, 
with  northwest  winds,  may  again  set  in. 

The  reason  for  such  change- 
able weather  here  is  tbat  tliii 
region  is  crossed  (g)  j»,„^ 
by  great  storms,  /brtucA 
moving     from  *"*"**' 
west    to    east.       When   socli 
storms    begin    in    the   Nortb- 
west,  there  is  a  lai^e  area  there 
with  lighter  air  than  that  over 
the  surrounding  region.    Such 
an  area  is  called  a  lovi  preiwn 
area  (Fig.  304).     The  heavier 
air,     from     the     aurronndiDg 
country,  flows  toward  this  low 
pressure   area.     This  causes   winds  which 
on  the  south  side  blow  from  the  south,  oo 
the  east  side  from  the  east,  and  ao  forth 
(Fig.  804). 

The  air  that  flows  in  from  all  aides  lisn 
near  the  center  of  the  low  pressure  area. 


F:o.  302.  — winds  and  rainfall  In  South  America  and  Arrica  from  Jaw  u 
Angost.  Compare  with  Figure  HDl  to  see  how  the  belts  of  hear;  nio 
have  migrated  as  the  wind  belle  have  shifted  with  the  change  of  kuob. 

As  it  rises,  the  vapor  condenses,  forminf^ 
clouds  and  rain,  as  in  the  belt  of  calms. 
Such  an  area  of  low  pressure,  with  its  clouds 
and  rain,  is  known  as  a  cyclonic  etorm  artt 
(Fig.  305). 

Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place,  the 
cyclonic  storms  travel  steadily  onward, 
usually  beginning  in  the  northwest,  ani 
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abeajfi  passing  eastward  (Fig.  806).  The 
paths  followed  by  the  storm  centers  geiier- 
_  _  ally  pass  over  the  Great  Lakes, 

wunu  of  lilt  cw-  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
timicMormt,  Valley  to  the  ocean.  They 
mdatirnttnt  ^         j      .  .. 

move    eastward    because    the 

prevailing  westerlies  carry 
them  along;  indeed,  these 
great  cyclonic  storms  appear 
to  be  whirls,  or  eddiet,  in 
the  prevailing  westerlies, 
somewhat  like  the  eddies  in 
the  current  of  a  stream. 

These  storms  bring  most 
of  the  rain  that  falls  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada, 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  area  of  country  upon 
»liicb  the  rain  may  be  falling 
From  the  clouds  of  one  of  the 

■yclonic  storms  ia  sometimes 

"ery  great.     Indeed,  places    _ 

nily  a  thousand  miles  apart  fio. 

ometimea    receive    rain    at 

ke  same  time,  from  the  same 

torm  (Fig.  805).     As  the 

brm  moves  eastward,  the  weather  begins 

<  clear  on  the  western  side  (Figs.  304 
td  306). 

Tbe  T&por  that  canBM  the  rain  in  these  stormB  is 
Wght  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  AtUotic 


places,  lornadoa,  often  called  eydonet,  in  which  the 
wiods  blow  so  fiercely  that  houses  are  torn  to  pieces 
(Fig.  807). 

After  a  low  preeeiue  area  has  passed  eastward, 
and  the  storm  is  over,  the  wind  generally  blows  froni 
the  west  This  causes  cool,  dry  weather  in  stimmer, 
and  cold  snaps  in  winter.    The  latter  are  often  so 


map  ot  the  United  StaMa  on  a  winter's  day.    Tbe  Unas 
lines  of  equal  air  pressure,  —  the  lower  the  figure,  the  lighter  the  air 
(29.S  repreeentlDg  lighter  air  tlian  29.7).    The  pressure  U  determined  b?  an 
Instrnment  called  tbe  barometer- 


severe  that  tliej  are  called  cold  wavet;  and  these, 
sweeping  over  liie  East,  and  even  in  the  South,  oft«a 
do  great  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  delicate  plante. 

While  the  cyclonic  storms  are  quite  ir- 
regular, they   are  almost   certain  to  come 


•  3QG.  —  A  diagram  section  throng  a  oTolmle  storm  area.  The  arrows  show  tlie  direction  of  the  winds ;  the  sliaded 
area  represents  cloud  and  rain.  Sooh  a  slttrm  covers  a  very  large  area,  often  from  the  Mieeieeippi  River  (H)  to 
the  AppaUcliiaD  Hoantaiei  (A). 


an,  being  carried  by  the  winds  for  hundreds  of 
la,  even  into  Canada. 

lot  only  aie  rains  caused  bj  these  storms,  but 
^lls,  and  other cbangesBs  welL  Warm  winds, 
a,  .  ,  blowing  from  the  south  toward  the 

fMj enOit  pressure  areas, are  tbe  cause  of 

\g,  the  winter  tbaws  and  the  summer 

hot  spells,  which  are  common  in  the 
>rn  and  Central  States.  It  is  during  tbe  hot 
k  that  thunder  storms  come:    also,  in  some 


whenever  a  wide  area  of  low  air  pressure 
appears  in  the  West.  Thus,  by  watching 
the  pressure  ot  the  air,  as  („  Pouibauy 
shown  by  instruments  called  o/prtdicting 
barometen,  it  is  possible  to  «*«<  «"'"»* 
predict  such  a  storm ;  and  since  they 
always  move  toward  the  east,  it  is  possible, 
by  further  study  of  the  barometer,  and  of 
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the  winds,  to  predict  their  course  some- 
what accurately,  and  thus  wara  people  of 
their  coming. 

This  work  is  so  important  that  the  United 
States  government  employs  a  large  force  of 


of  the  wind,  for  on;  one  locslitf,  chADgee  as  the  low 
presaure  areas  pass  over  the  country.  By  theui, 
also,  any  person  niaj  see  what  the  weather  proraue* 
to  be  in  all  parte  of  the  country,  and  may  follow 
the  chaises  from  day  to  day. 

By  the  predictions  of  tbe  Weather  Bureau,  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  are  wanMd 
stfEkiust  damaffiuff 


agai 


ncA  Kantbtgl 


men,  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  to  observe  the  pres- 
mtiomare^^  sure  of  air,  direction  of  wind, 
mad«,  and  ftow  etc.  The  observations  aie 
peopUare  ^^jg   ^j   ^f^g  ^^^   ti^,^  ^^  ^jj 

vamea 

stations, ,  and  telegraphed  to 
the  central  office  at  Washington.  A 
special  branch  of  the  government,  called 
the  Weather  Bureau,'\i&a  been  established  to 
have  charge  of  this  work. 

The  storm  predictions  are  telegraphed  from  Wash  - 
ington  to  all  parts  of  the  coantry,so  that  one  knows 
what  kind  of  weather  to  expect  a  full  day  before  it 
cornea.  These  predictions  are  usually  printed  in  the 
newspaper?,  as  you  no  doubt  know. 

Maps,  called  wealker  mnpt,  are  also  sent  out  in 
great  numbers.  Figures  304  and  306  are  made  from 
such  maps.  Figure  liOl  shows  a  cyclonic  storm  in 
tbe  Nor^west,  tlie  arrows  indicating  how  the  winds 
blow,  from  all  aides,  toward  the  center  of  low  pres- 
sure. Farther  east  is  a  region  of  high  pressure.  In 
Figure  806,  the  high  and  low  pressure  areas  are 
again  represented;  but,  since  it  is  a  day  later,  they 
have  both  moved  eastward;  and  the  following  day 
they  would  be  still  farther  east. 

From  these  maps  you  can  see  how  the  direction 


storms.  Hundreds  of  thouandi 
of  dollars  are  saved  in  this  manuer 
every  year.  Especially  valusUe 
service  has  been  rendered  by  tbt 
Weather  Bureau  in  predicting 
the  fierce  kvrricana  that  start  in 
the  West  Indies  and  aometima 
do  great  damage  there,  as  weU  u 
on  our  own  coast  (Fig.  308). 
These  resemble  the  cycbnie 
atoi'ms,  but  are  much  more  de- 
structive. They  often  pass  along 
our  eastern  coast,  and  then  east- 
ward out  into  the  Atlantic. 

Since  the  storms  and  high  pre*- 
sure  areas  have  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  our  weather,  you  will  find 
it  of  interest  to  study  the  weather 
yourself.  Watch  the  changes  in 
wind,  temperature,  clouds,  and  rain;  and  if  then 
is  a  barometer  at  hand,  observe  how  it  changes  m 
tlie  high  and  low  pressure  areas  come  and  go.  Yob 
might  also  examine  the  weather  map  and  watch 
the  weather  that  follows,  to  see  how  accurately  tbe 
map  predicts  the  weather. 


Since  Europe,  like  the  United  States,  is 
mainly  in  the  belt  of  prevailing  westerliei. 
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it  also  is  visited  by  cyclonic  storms.  Many 
of  the  storms  that  cross  oar  country  pass 
t  Katiooi  rf  '^''^'^  ^^^  ocean,  and  travel  far 
imcnurniu  into  Eurasia  before  they  die 
bBvnp*  Q^t.     There,  as  here,  the  area 

npon  which  rain  may  be 
f^ing  during  one  of 
these  storms  is  aome- 
tioies  very  great.  Aa 
in  car  country,  the 
weather  is  made  change- 
able by  these  storms  ; 
it  may  be  warm  and 
pleasant  one  day,  stormy 
the  next,  then  clear  and 
cool,  or  cold. 

Similar    cyclonic    storms 
darelop    in    the    prevailing 
westerly  belt 
itSTili^Sir   oftheaouth- 
ktBliphan  ^'"     homi- 

spbere ;  and 
then,  too,  tbey  cause  changeB 
ID  temperature,  wind,  and 
E^D.  For  this  reason  the  weather  of  southern 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Soathem  Ocean  resembles  oar  own. 


shore  soon  becomes  warm  on  a  hot  summer  morn- 
ing, while  the  water  near  by  remains  cool.     The 
air  over  the  warm  land  is  heated,  &s 
over  a  store,  so  that  it  expands  and  j^^^       ^'^ 
grows    light ;    but    that   over    the 
water  remains  cool,  like  the  sea  ilself. 


There  are  other  causes  besides  cyclonic  storms  for 

Bsins  eaoMd       interference  with  the  regular  winds 

brothir  winds    "^  '***  ^"^^1  '""^  therefore  with  the 

rainfall.    One  of  these  is  the  dif- 

incDce  in  temperature  between  land  and  water. 

Lftod  warms  and  cools  much  more  quickly  than 
*>ter.    For  this  reason  the  land  along  the  aea- 


Tliis  cooler  air,  being  the  heavier,  then  pushes 
in  t4)ward  the  shore ;  and  thus  a  breeze  from 
the  sea,  or  a  ua  brtexe,  is  cnated.  In  summer 
such  a  breeze  is  frequently  felt  at  the  seashore 
and  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes;  and  it  often 
changes  a  very  hot  day  into  a  cool  one.  Often,  also, 
it  brings  a  shower  of  rain,  especially  in  the  warm 
lands  of  the  torrid  zone.  At  night  the  land  cools 
more  rapidly  than  the  sea;  and  the  cool  air  from 
the  land  blows  out  toward  the  sea,  forming  a  Umd 
breeze.    Then  the  weather  is  clear. 

The  sea  breezes  blow  only  for  short  distances. 
But  when  a  large    body  of  land,  like  a  continent, 
becomes  warm,  air  from  the  cooler 
ocean  may  blow  toward  it  for  hun-  ^^^  rf^^a 
dreds  of  miles.    In  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  land  becomes  eooler  than  the 
ocean,  the  cold  air  over  a  vast  area  may  move  toward 
the  sea.     Snch  winds  exist  in  Mexico  and  our  Gulf 
States;  but  they  are  far  more  important  in  Asia. 

The  interior  of  that  vast  continent  is  so  far  from 
the  ocean,  that  there  are  naturally  great  changes  in 
temperature  from  summer  to  winter.  During  the 
winter,  the  heavy  air  over  the  cold  land  settles  dowB 
as  drying  air,  and  presses  outward  beneath  the 
warmer  air  which  lias  over  the  ocean.  This  produces 
dry  winds  from  the  land  (Fig.  310).  In  summer, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  air  over  the  cool  water 
crowds  in,  raises  the  heated  air  of  tlie  continsnti 
and  produces  ocean  winds  and  rain  (Fig.  309).  i 
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Winds  which  thus  blow  in  oppoaite  directions  in 
different  aeasoiis,  aie  better  developed  in  IndiA  tb»n 
in  %ay  other  part  of  tiie  earth ;  and  it  wa«  hers  that 
ttiey  received  the  name,  moneoon  tnindi.  The  name 
motuoon  is  now  given  to  this  claaa  of  winds  wherever 
they  may  blow. 

The  raiay  Beason  cornea  in  India  when  the  Bummer 
monsoona  blow  (Fig.  309) ;  and  the  rainfall  ia  es- 
pecially heavy  where  the  moiBture-laden  air  aacends 
the  ateep  slope  of  the  Himalayas.  Indeed,  the  region 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  receives  the  heaviest 
rainfall  of  any  pu^  of  the  earth  (Fig.  809).  Here, 
in  the  month  of  July  alone,  there  is  three  times  aa 


Pia.  310.  —  Map  ot  the  wInUr  monwon  wliids  and  ralofalt 
ot  India.  Compare  with  Figure  309,  and  notice  how 
vtrj  l^ht  the  ralntall  In  In  one  season,  and  how  heavy 
It  to  ia  the  opposite  season. 

much  rain  as  falls  In  tiie  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  entire  year.  The  winter  monsoon, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  ao  dry  that  vegetation  withers 
and  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  cracked,  as  in  a 
desert. 

1.  Explain  the  currents  of  air  that  are  caused  by 
a  hot  stove  in  a  room.  2.  Show  how  the  principd 
Diwtm  winds  of  the  earth  reaembk  these 

rtnaaMmi  curTents.     8.  Name    the    principal 

^'''"™°"  winds  of  the  earth.    4.  What  is  ibo 

effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  direction  of  these 
winds?  5.  Locate  the  principal  wind  belts  on  the 
earth's  surface.  6.  Why  are  the  winds  most  regular 
over  the  ocean  ?  7.  Locate  Uie  belt  of  calms ;  and 
the  two  belts  of  light  and  variable  winds.  8.  What 
ia  the  effect  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  the  location 
of  these  wind  belts?  8.  What  is  the  relation  of 
vrinds  to  rain?  10.  Explain  the  principal  cause  of 
rain.     11.  Give  one  reason  for  clear,  dry  weather. 

12.  Locate  the  regular  rain  bells  in  North  America. 

13.  In  other  regions  north  of  tbe  equator.  14.  In 
r^ions  south  of  the  equator.  15.  In  the  belt  of 
oalcns.  16.  Explain  about  the  shifting  of  theae  rain 
belto.  17.  Describe  the  more  irregular  weather  in  oor 
Eastern  States  and  in  eastern  Canada.    18.  Explain 


thereasons  for  such  weather.  19.  Inwhat  diiecUon  do 
the  cyclonic  storms  move,  and  what  is  their  eztentT 

20.  How   do  cyclonic   storms   affect   onr  weatherT 

21.  What  about  the  possibility  of  predicting  tiwss 
storms?  22.  How  is  that  work  managed?  23.  How 
aie  the  warnings  of  value  ?  24.  What  about  regiona 
of  irregular  rains  in  Europe?  25.  In  tbe  southern 
hemisphere  ?  2Q.  Explain  the  causes  of  sea  bneKi 
and  land  breezes.  27.  Account  for  the  diffeieat 
directiona  of  the  wind  in  southern  Asia  in  summer 
and  winter.  28.  What  effect  have  the  snmmer  mon- 
soons of  India  on  rainfall?    Tbe  winter  monsoonaT 

1.  Estimate  the  number  of  barrels  of  water  that 
falls  on  an  acre  of  ground,  or  upon  a  city  block,  in 
one  year,  where  the  rainfall  is  forty   „  .. 

inches.    2  How  a  a  movement  of      ••Z8«"«>«i 
air  secured  in  yoar  schoolroom  in  order  to  ventilsta 
it  ?    3   Make  a  drawii^  to  show  the  direction  of  tha 
regular  winds  of  the  earth.     4.   Watoh  the  higher 
clouds  to  see  in  what  direction  they  are   movug. 

6  Read  once  more  the  section  on  "  Air "  in  ^ 
First  Book,  p  54  6  Write  an  account  of  dis 
changes  in  weather  for  five  days  i 
the  wind  direction  and  force;  the  cloads; 
temperature ,    and,  if  possible,    the 

7  Bead  tbe  chapter  on  winds  and  storms  io  TaiT*i 
"  New  Physical  Geography,"  pp.  265-274. 


IV.    Ocean  Movbmbnts,  and  theib  Br* 
FECTS ;  Ai£o  Distribution  of  Tkmfia- 

ATUBB 

I.  Ocean  Xorements,  and  tbelr  SfFeda 

Like  the  air,  tlie  ocean  water  is  in  motion. 
Its  three  principal  movements  are  wind 
waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents.  The 
movements  of  the  water,  like  those  of  the 
winds,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us. 

(1)    Wind   Wave*  and  Tide* 

Waves  are  formed  by  winds  which  blow 
over  the  surface  of  the  water  and  ruffle  it. 
Sometimes,  during  storms,  the  -,,^ 
heavy  winds  pile  up  the  water 
in  waves  that  are  from  twenty  to  fortj  feet 
high.  Even  such  great  waves  are  rarely 
very  dangerous  to  large  vessels  in  tbe  opes 
ocean ;  but  upon  the  seashore  they  do  great 
dam^^  to  vessels,  and  even  to  the  coast 
itself.  The  constant  beating  of  the  waves 
is  slowly  wearing  the  rocks  away  and  drag- 
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[fing  the  fragments  ont  to  sea,  thus  catting 
the  coast  back. 

People  living  upon  the  seaooast  know 
that  the  ocean  water  rises  for  about  six 
lidH  hours,  and   then  alowly   falls 

I.  wbat  Uu       for    the    same  period.     This 
ii'M  ai*  rising  and  falling  of  the  water, 

:,wice  each  day,  forms  what  ia  known  as 
:he  tides. 

For  1  loDg  time  men  wen  pozzled  to  explain  thia 
movemenlof tbeocean.    Jtwas  called 

i  tldn  *****  th*  breathing  of  the  earth ;  and  to  this 
day,  certain  uDciviliied  raow  think 

h»t  the  tide  is  caused  by  some  great  animal. 


Bay  of  Pundy,  the  tide  reaches  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 

The  height  of  the  tide  also  varies  from  day  to 
daj;  for  the  moon  and  sun,  which  combine  to  form 
it,  do  not  alwaya  work  together.  At  new  moon,  and  at 
full  moon,  —  when  the  earth,  moon,  andsun  are  Dearly 
in  a  atra^htline, — the  moon  and  sun  pull  blether. 
Thej  then  make  the  tidal  wave  higher  than  at  the 
quarter,  when  the  Bun  is  pulling  in  one  direction  and 
Uie  moon  in  another.  The  high  range  of  tides  at  full 
and  new  moon  are  called  spring  tides ;  those  at  the 
quarterB,  neap  tides. 

In  the  open  ocean,  the  tides  are  of  little 
or  no  consequence.     Bat   along  the  coast, 


Flu.  311.  —  The  ocean  wrtcb  lonning  on  to  the  beach  in  great  breaken. 


Aa  a  result  of  ranch  careful  study,  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  tides  are  caused  by  the  moon  and 
the  Bun,  especially  the  former.  Each  of  theBe  bodies 
ii  pulling  upion  the  earth,  by  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, much  as  a  horseshoe  magnet  pulls  upon  a 
piece  of  iron.  Since  the  ocean  is  a  liquid,  this  "  pull " 
dnws  it  Blightly  out  of  shape.  This  causes  two 
grest  swells,  or  waves,  many  hundreds  of  miles  broad, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  earth.  They  sweep  across 
the  oceans,  following  the  moon,  and,  on  renching  the 
coHt,  csose  the  rise  of  water  known  aa  the  tide. 

The  tidal  wave  is  only  two  or  three  feet 
high  upon  islands  in  the  open  ocean;  but  it 
I.  HdEhtoftha  rises  a  great  deal  higher  in 
tUsiwsv*  many  bays  because  the  space 

that  it  occupies  becomes  narrower  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.     In  some  places,  as  in  the 


where  the  water  rises  and  falls  gainst  the 
beaches  and  cliffs,  they  are  of  much  im- 
portance. Where  the  coast  4.  mfecttof 
is  irregular,  the  tide  is  often  *"«• 
changed  to  a  current,  which  sometimes 
moves  so  rapidly  that  a  sailing  vessel  can- 
not make  headway  against  it,  but  must 
wait  until  the  tide  changes.  Such  a  rapid 
current  is  found  in  one  of  the  entrances  to 
New  York  harbor,  at  what  is  known  as 
Hell  Gate,  where  the  channel  is  narrow 
and  rocky. 

These  tidal  onrrenta  move  in  one  direction  dnring 
the  incoming,  or  Jiood,  tide,  and  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion during  the  outgoing,  or  ebb,  tide.  They  some- 
times  drift  vessels  ont  of  their  course  and  place  |^, 
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them  in  dsngeroiu  poaitions.  Many  &  ship  has  been 
wrecked  npon  a  coast  where  it  waa  drifted  by  the 
tidal  currents. 

The  tidal  currents  often  cany  mud  and  sand 
hither  and  thither,  building  sand  bars  opposite  the 
mouths  of  harbors.  This  is  one  ot  the  reasons  why 
the  gOTernnient  is  obliged  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  every  year  in  iroproTing  our  harbors.  For 
example,  the  tidal  currents  bring  large  quantities 
of  sand  into  the  mouth  of  New  York  harbor  near 
Sandy  Hook,  and  along  the  coast  farther  south. 


(2)  Ocean  Ourrenta 
The  winds  which  blow  over  the  ocean, 
forming  waves,  also  drift  the  water  before 
Main  cavM  of  them.  You  yourself  can  cause 
ocean  cnnents  guch  a  movement,  in  a  small 
way,  by  blowing  on  the  surface  of  a' pail  of 


drift  of  water,  pushed  along  by  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  In  this  way  a  great  system  of 
ocean  currents  is  formed  (Pig.  812),  which 
have  an  important  influeoce  on  the  temper- 
ature of  the  earth. 

In  our  study  of  North  America  it  wia 
several  times  necessary  to  refer  to  two  of 
these  currents,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Labrador  Current.  We  shall  now  stady  the 
ocean  currents,  on  each  side  of  our  conti- 
nent, more  fully. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  trade  winds  blow,  the  surface  water  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  equator  The  Hortb 
drifts  slowly  in  the  direction  Atlantic  Idtfy 
of  the  trade  winds  ;  that  is,  toward  the  belt 
of  calms    (Fig.    293).     The    water    then 


Fio.  81&  — Acbart  shawinc  theprlndpal 


and  ocekD  diUtsoI  tba  world. 


vater.  This  starts  a  current,  or  drift,  of 
surface  water  in  the  direction  of  the  moving 
air.  Where  the  winds  blow  steadily,  as  in 
the  trade  wind  belts,  there  is  a  permanent 


moves  westward,  as  a  great  Equatorud  Dr^ 
until  it  reaches  the  coast  of  South  Amenc*> 
which  interferes  with  its  course  (Fig.  81S). 
There  the  drift  of  water  is  dividedf  a  fut 
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and  Florida.  The  current  then  becomes 
known  as  the  Oulf  Stream  (Fig.  313),  be- 
caUBe  it  coniee  from  the  Guy  of  Mexico. 
Being  forced  to  pass  out  through  eo  narrow 
an  opening,  its  rate  of  movement  is  much 
increased,  as  water  in  a  hose  is  made  to  in- 
crease its  speed  by  passing  through  the 
nozzle.  Measure  the  distance  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  (Fig,  205).  Near  here 
the  Gulf  Stream  flows  as  fast  as  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour. 


being  turned  southward,  while  the  greater 
portion  proceeds  toward  the  northwest. 

The  part  that  flows  northwest  is  turned 
toward  the  right  by  the  effect  of  rotation, 
aa  the  winds  are   (p.   208);   and  the  part 
that  flows  into  the  South  Atlantic  is  turned 
to  the  left,  also  by  the  effect  of  rotation. 
The  northern  drift  keeps  turning   to   the 
right,  and  therefore,  instead  of  continuing 
■long  the  American  coast,  swings  out  into 
the  Atlantic  toward  Europe.     Continuing 
to  turn,  it  then  passes  south- 
ward, and  finally  returns  to 
the  trade  wind  belt,  where 
it  started,  having   made  a 
complete  circuit.     This  cir- 
cular drift  of  water  in  the 
North  Atlantic  is  called  the 
North  Atlantic  Eddy  (Figs. 
812  and  313). 

Coming  from  tiie  equatorial 
region,  the  water  in  this  huge 
edd;  is  v&rni,  and  in  it  live 
countleBs  millions  of  nairaalB 
*nd  floating  plante.  Among  tlie 
Utter,  one  of  the  most  abundant 
ii  a  seaweed,  called  Siirgat$um, 
■ome  of  which  is  thrown  into  the 
middle  of  the  great  eddy.  Tliere 
it  haa  collected  until  it  now 
toriDB  a  graaty,  or  Sargafso,  nta, 
hnndreds  of  square  miles  in  ej-        ,i.^_,»t..„. 

tent.     Since  the  Sargaaso  Sea  lies    Fio.  313.  — A  diagram  to  shov  die  cnirsnts  ot  tbeNortb  Atlsntle.    In  ow 
directly  between   Spain  and   the  illuitrate  the  cnrreata  clearly  It  has  seemed  neceuar;  to  make  them 

West     Indies,      Columbus      was  they  were  sharply  boanded.Uks  a  river  In  Its  channel.    However,  the  boaad- 

obliged   to   cross   it   on   his   first    -      arie^ot  these  g««t  cnrrenta  and  drifts  ace  so  Indefinite  Ihat 
^ojaga    of    discovery ;    and 


sailots,  spoQ  entering  it,  were  much  alarmed  lest 
they  might  run  aground,  or  become  so  entangled  in 
the  weed  that  they  could  not  escape. 

A  portion  of  the  drift  of  water  which 
moves  toward  the  northwest  along  the  north- 
The  6dU  em  coast  of   South  America, 

Straam  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 

then  passes  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This 
forms  a  broad,  deep,  gently  flowing  current 
into  these  inclosed  seas,  which  are  so  nearly 
surrounded  by  warm  tropical  lands  that  the 
water  grows  even  warmer  than  it  was  before. 
After  swirling  slowly  round  the  Gulf  of 
'  Mexico,  the  water  escapes  between  Cuba 


would  not 
detect  the  boandaries. 

Being  turned  to  the  right' by  the  effect  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  the  Gulf  Stream  soon 
leaves  the  American  coast  and  flows  north- 
east toward  northern  Europe.  It  broadens 
rapidly  and  joins  forces  with  the  western 
part  of  the  great  North  Atlantic  Eddy. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  this  combined 
current,  or  drift,  is  pushed  along  by  th? 
prevailing  westerlies,  so  that  it  reaches  the 
shores  of  northern  Europe,  and  even  enters 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
the  current  is  called  the  West  Wind  Drift. 
Some  idea  of  its  volume  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  it  carries  many  times  as  mut^ 
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vater  as  all  the  livers  of  the  world  to- 
gether. 

Some  of  thlB  water  retama  in  a  cold  sar- 
&ce  current,  called  the  Labrador  Ourreni, 
Tk»  Itttttika  which  flows  southward  along 
Cnmat  our  northeastern  coast  (Fig. 

818).  Starting  from  among  the  isUnda 
of  northern  North  America,  the  Labrador 
Cartent  flows  past  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
land as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  Like  all  ocean 
currents  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is 
turned  toward  the  right ;  that  is,  since  it 
flows  southward,  toward  the  west.  This 
causes  it  to  follow  our  coast  very  closely, 
keeping  nearer  our  shore  than  the  Gulf 
Stream  does. 

Since  there  are  two  currents  near  together,  a  eold 
one  from  the  north,  and  a  warm  one  from  the  south, 
a  vessel  sailing  from  Boston  to  England  must  otobs 
both.  In  winter,  during  a  storm,  a  ship  often  be- 
comes covered  with  snow  and  ice  wbile  in  the  cold 
Labrador  Current ;  but  soon  after  entering  the  warm 
current  this  all  melts  away. 

Where  the  cold  and  warm  currents  approach  each 
other,  dense  fogs  are  common.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  warm,  humid  winds  from  the  Gulf  Stream 
■re  chilled  in  crosaing  the  Labrador  Current.  This 
causes  some  of  the  vapor  to  condense  and  form  fog 
particles.  The  region  near  tbe  coast  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland  is  one  of  the  foggiest  re^ons  in 
the  world,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  vessels. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  in  the  Atlantic 
(Fig.  812),  the  water  is  driven  before  the 
Cunenta  In  the  trade  winds.  Thus  s  broad 
north  Pad£c  drift  18  formed,  moving  west- 
ward in  the  belt  of  calms.  Then  a  warm 
current  swings  to  the  right  past  Japan, 
crossing  the  ocean  toward  Alaska.  This 
is  called  the  Japanese  Current.  Continu- 
ing to  turn  to  the  right,  this  ocean  drift 
passes  southward  to  complete  the  vast 
eddy.  There  is  also  a  cold  current  from 
Ihe  north,  between  the  Japanese  Current 
and  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  to  tlie 
Labrador  Current  in  the  Atlantic,  though 
smaller  and  not  so  cold. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that 
the  northeatUm  coasts  of  both  North  Amer- 


ica and  Asia  are  swept  by  ocean  currents 
from  the  cold  north.  On  the  other  band, 
the  northwe^em  coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America  are  approached  bj  warm  drifts  of 
water  from  the  south. 

In  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Pacific,  and  IndUo 
oceans,  there  are  eddies  similar  to  tlioee  of  the  North 
Atlantic    and    the    North    Pacific  _,.,       ,„ 
There  is  one  very   important  dif-  "^JlJ"* 
ference,  however.    In  the  eouthem   *"''"*™ 
hemisphere  the  currente  are  turned 
to  the  leji,  instead  of  the  right,  by  the  effect  of  rota- 
tion.    Soma  of  the  water  of  these  eddies  joins  the 
broad  .  Went  Wind  Drift  of  the    distant  aoutheni 
ocean ;   but  much  of   it   turns   northward   until  it 
once  more  reaches  the  trade  wind  belt,  thus  eom- 
pleting  the  eddies  (Fig.  312). 

The  cold  Labrador  Current  greatly  in- 
fluences the  temperature  upon  the   neigh- 
boring Und;   for  winds  that  ,5^^,,,^ 
blow  over  the  Labrador  Cur-  cnrrwitaon 
rent  are  cooled,  and  carry  the  Hmth  Aneika 
chill  far  inland.     This  is  one  l.  Kffectael 
of  the  reasons  why  the  east  ^J*?* 
winds  of  New  England  are  bo 
cool,  and  why  the  New  England   coast  is 
such  an  agreeable  summer  resort. 

The  Labrador  Cnrreot  bears  with  it  much  ic« 
from  the  Arctic  region.  Some  of  this  is  sea  ice, 
or  "  floe  ice,"  which  has  been  frozen  during  the 
preceding  winters,  and  some  of  it  is  in  the  form  of 
gigantic  icebergs  which  have  broken  off  from  Uie 
Greenland  Glacier.  Seals  are  commoolj  seen  in  the 
floe  ice,  and  occasionally  a  polar  bear,  which  preji 
upon  the  seal  (Fig.  31i). 

Most  of  the  sea  ice  melts  before  reaching  New- 
foundland ;  but  the  icebergs  may  be  carried  soulh- 
ward  one  or  two  thousand  milee  before  the  air  and 
wator  melt  them  away.  (See  limit  of  icebergs  on 
Figure  312.)  Indeed,  some  icebergs  float  even  as 
far  south  as  the  paths  followed  by  vessels  which  cto« 
the  Atlantic.  Since  many  of  these  beige  are  larger 
than  a  large  building,  collision  with  one  means  ship- 
wreck! therefore  sailors  need  to  use  great  caatjcoi, 
especially  when  a  ship  ia  in  the  fog. 

While  winds  from  over  the  Labrador 
Current  are  chilly,  those  that  blow  from 
over  the  Gulf  Stream  are  t.  xteetBefti* 
warm.  They  are  also  humid.  OnUStre.- 
During  cyclonic  storms,  winds  from  the 
warm  waters  oS  our  southern  coast  often 
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carry  both  vannth  and  moisttire  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  These  winds 
greatly  temper  the  climate  of  our  Eastern 
and  Central  states,  so  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
as  well  as  the  Labrador  Current,  haa  an 
important     influence     on     our 


ized  nations  of  northern  Europe.  Notice  on 
a  map,  how  many  large  cities  of  northern 
Europe  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  desolate 
Labrador.  How  different  these  two  regions 
are  I     One  is  highly  civilized  and  densely 


Fio.  8U.- 


The   winds    that   blow    over 
the  warm  waters  of  the  North 

■  H.^  J       Pacific    cause   the 
I.  BfKta  of  -    .  i_ 

vumcaimta  cLimate  of  the 
taOMRica  Alaskan  coast  to 
be  far  warmer 
than  that  of  southern  Labrador 
in  Uie  same  latitude.  These 
prevailing  west  winds  also 
bring  an  abundance  of  vapor 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  all  the  way 
from  California  to  Alaska. 

Where  these  winds  bloir,  the 
winters  are  mild  and  the  rain 
heavy ;  but  the  summers  are 
cool,  because  the  ocean  water, 
though  warmed,  does  not  be- 
come greatly  heated.  On  a  globe  notice 
that  the  state  of  Washington,  with  its 
pleasant  climate,  is  in  about  the  same  lati- 
tade  as  the  bleak  island  of  Newfoundland, 
whose  shores  are  bathed  by  the  Labrador 
Current. 

The  warm  West  Wind  Drift  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  of  special  benefit  to  the 
Ifcctiofcur-  *-*''^  World.  When  Nansen 
noti  in  other  Started  on  his  famous  journey 
nslou  toward  the    north    pole,    he 

1.  Oitk*Aicti6  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean 
*•"  where  this  current  does.     He 

was  able  to  proceed  much  farther  north 
than  would  have  been  possible  along  any 
other  route,  because  the  warm  drift  of 
water  keeps  this  part  of  the  Arctic  free 
from  ice  in  summer.  Notice,  on  Figure  812, 
how  much  farther  north  the  limit  of  ice- 
bei^  ifl  on  the  coast  of  Europe  than  on  the 
American  coast. 

The  west  winds,  warmed  in  passing  over 
t.  OawMtan  ^^^  '^^^^  '^'mA  Drift,  have 
In^  made  possible  the  great  civil' 


settled ;  the  other  is  occupied  only  by 
scattered  savages.  This  difference  is  due 
largely  to  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds 
that  blow  over  them. 

When  oar  first  eettlera  came  from  Ei^Iand,  tbey 
expected  to  find,  in  the  New  World,  a  climate  like 
their  own  in  the  same  latitude.  They  were  not  pie- 
pared  for  the  KTere  winters  which  they  did  find ; 
and  lar^lj  for  that  reason  the  first  settlements  on 
the  New  England  and  Canadian  coasta  were  failures. 

The  cold  current  off  the   northeastern  coast   of 
Asia  affects  that  region  nmch  as  the  Labrador  Cur- 
rent doea  DOrtheaaterii  North  Amer- 
ioa.     The  winds  that  blow  over  it  ';,J^^^ 
chill  the  Siberian  coast,  and  cause  ' 
the  harbors,  like  that  of  VladiTostok,  to  be  icebound 
in  winter.     This  explains  why  Russia  desired  to  hold 
the  ChineM  harbor  at  Port  Arthur,  south  of  Korea, 
as  a  terminus  of  the  Siberian  railway,  —  so  that  her 
commerce  and  war  ships  might  not  be  shut  up  in 
winter  by  ice. 

3.   Distiibctlon  of  Temperatare 

As  a  rule,  the  farther  north  one  travels 

from  the  equator,  the  colder  it  grows  ;  but 

this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.     As 
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we    hare   seen,   there    are    sereral    causes  I  in   aorthern   Minnesota  is  more  than  65% 


WkrpUcMln 


which  interfere  with  this  regu- 
lar  decrease    in    temperature 
tnde  mar  lun  toward  the  poles. 
diffBrmttom-         The  presence  of   highlands 
*"*      '  is   one   cause.     It   is  a   well- 


while  St  New  York  City  it  is  not  over  50°. 
The  winds  are  a  third  cause  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  temperature.     Where  the  pre- 
vailing winds  are  from  the  ocean,  they  caose 
an  equable  climate,  as  in  California^  near  San 
Francisco  and   farther  north. 
Where   they   blow  from   the 
land,  on  the  other  hand*  tbey 
are  cool  or  cold  in  winter,  and 
warm  or  hot  in  summer. 

A  fourth  cause  for  snch 
difference  in  temperature  is 
found  in  the  ocean  currents, 
as  you  have  just  seen.  Give 
several  examples  of  the  influ- 
ence of  ocean  cnrrenta. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
draw  a  line  across  the  c(m- 
tinent  of  North  ] 
America,  con- 
necting    several  J^^  "* 

no.  315— JsolhenEBl  chart  of  Uie  United  atate*  for  Januuy.    Why  In  It    points  that  have 

tiio"*^  the  same  average  temperatun 
during  any  one  month,  or  dur- 
known  fact  that  high  mountains  have  a  cold  ing  the  entire  year,  it  would  need  to  be  a 
climate,  even  though  in  the  torrid  zone ;  very  irregular  one,  with  some  parts  reach- 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  plateaus  may  be  ing  much  farther  north  than  others.  Such 
colder  than  the  lowlands  farther  north.  lines  tell  so  much  about  temperature,  in  so 

A  second  cause  ia  the 
fact  that  land  warms  and 
cools  much  more  rapidly 
than  water  (p.  217).  This 
is  the  reason  why  land  be- 
comes hotter  than  the  ocean 
in  summer,  and  colder  in 
winter.  Thus,  in  northern 
Minnesota,  far  from  the 
ocean,  the  average  tempera- 
ture in  January  is  below 
zero,  while  in  July  it  is 
about  65"  (Figs.  315  and 
316).  In  New  York  City, 
on  the  seacoast,  the  average 
in  January  is  about  25°  and 
in  July  not  quite  75°.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the 
summer  and  winter  months 
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little  space,  that  it  ia  the  custom  to  make 
maps  to  shove  them,  as  in  Figui-es  315  and 
316.  Siocfl  these  lines  connect  the  places 
that  have  the  same  temperature,  they  are 
called  uothermal  Hnei,  or  itothemu  (i»o 
means  equiil ;  thermal,  heat),  A  map  or 
chart,  showing  the  isotherms,  is  called  an 
uothermal  chart  (Figs.  315  and  316). 


which    is    cold    in    winter   and    warm    in 
summer. 

Figarea  817  had  318  abov  similar  isotberms  for 
the  whole  norld.  Observe  how  these  beud  toward 
the  equator  where  they  cross  inouDtaiii  chains. 
Comparing  these  two  figures,  you  will  notice  that 
the  winter  iaotberms  of  the  north  tempersto  sons 
bend  toward  the  equator  over  the  continents.  This 
ia  because  the  land  is  colder  than  the  ocean.    Dni' 


Fio.  317.  —  Ad  laoUianiial  cbart  of  the  world  lor  July. 


Trace  several  of  the  isotherms  across  the 
United  States  and  explain  why  they  bend 

Mflerence*  be-  *^  ^^^^  ^°'  ^^^^  *'^*'  ^^^  '^°" 
tween  Jannaiy  therms  on  the  western  coast 
ud  Jnlr  Iso-  extend  north  and  south,  almost 
tlmnsonUnd,  parallel  to  the  coast.  This  is 
because  the  prevailing  wester- 
lies bring  the  nearly  uniform  temperature 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  land.  There 
is  only  about  20°  difference  between  the 
winter  and  summer  temperatures  on  the 
western  coast ;  but  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States  the  difference  be- 
tween summer  and  winter  is  much  greater. 
Here,  while  some  of  the  winds  are  from 
the  ocean,  still  more  are  from  the  land, 


ing  the  Bummer,  on  tbe  contrarj,  the  isotherms 
curre  poleward  on  the  continents.  On  what  conti- 
nent are  these  bends  most  striking?  Why?  What 
effect  of  the  West  Wind  Drift  do  JOQ  find  in  Figure 
318? 

Notice  also  that  the  isotherms  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic are  close  together  as  thej  leave  America,  but 
spread  apart,  like  a  fan,  towud  the  _.   .    9u._ 

Old  World.    On  the  American  aide,  ..  _ 

. ,  ,  ,    ances  on  tbe 

the    ocean   currents   approach   each    __,,_,  -Hth 
other,  one  from  the  north,  bearing  rMaoni 
Arctic  cold,  the  other  from  the  warm 
south.    This  causes  a  great  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  our  northern  and  southern  coasts. 
On  the  European  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  part  of  the  warm  West  Wind  Drift  passes 
northward,  raining  the  temperature  and  bending  the 
isotherms  far  northward.    Another  part  of  the  cui^ 
rant  turns  southward.    Tbia  water,  flowing  into  a 
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_ioii,  is  aomewhat  cooler  than  the  Hur- 
ronfiding  water.  It  tberefore  lowera  the  tempera- 
tnre  and  causes  tbe  isotherms  to  bend  southward. 
Thns  tbe  isotherms  are  spread  apart 

In  the  southern  lieroispbere,  where  there  is  less 
land,  these  differences  are  not  nearly  so  striking- 
Ton  can,  however,  find  some  bends  of  the  isotherms 
near  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  But 
south  of  these  continents,  where  it  is  all  water,  the 


and  what  is  their  value?  21.  What  are  iaothenml 
charts?  22.  Trace  soma  of  the  isothermal  lines 
across  the  United  States  for  Janoar;  and  for  Julj, 
and  explain  their  diSeranoes.  23.  Explain  the  direc- 
tion of  isotherms  on  the  North  Atlantic.  H.  Find 
on  the  maps  other  bends  of  the  isotherms  in  crouing 
the  ocean,  and  account  for  them.  25.  Whj  are  the 
isotherms  so  much  more  nearly  parallel  in  the  sootb- 
ern  than  in  the  northern  hemisphere? 
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Flo.  318.  —  Aa  Isothermal  chart  of  the  world  h 
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isotherms  run  nearly  east  and  west,  almost  paraUel 
to  tbe  circles  of  latitude. 

1.  What  are  the  three  principal  movements  of 
ocean  water?  2.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  wiud 
waves.    3.  What  are  tides?    4.  Ei- 
r^^lJ?^^  plain  their  cause.    5.  What  about 

Vneations  ^^^^  height  ?     6.  Mention  some  of 

their  important  effects.  7-  Explain  the  main  cause 
of  ocean  cnrrents.  8.  Describe  the  North  Atlantic 
Eddj.  9.  The  Guli  Stream.  10.  The  Labrador 
Current.  II.  The  currents  in  the  North  Pacifio. 
13.  Theeddiea  of  tbe  southern  oceans.  13.  Explain 
the  effects  of  the  Labrador  Current  on  North  Amer- 
ica. 11.  Of  the  Gulf  Stream.  15.  Of  the  warm 
cnrrents  in  tbe  North  Pacific.  16.  State  tbe  effects 
of  ocean  correntsontbeArcticOcean,  17.  Onwest- 
«ni  Europe.  18.  On  northeastern  Asia.  19.  Give  four 
reasons  why  places  in  tibo  same  latatade  may  have  dif- 
fmnt  temperatntea.    20.  WbataniaotbermallinM, 


1.  If  your  home  is  upon  the  aeacoast,  find  out 
about  tho  high  and  low  tides  there.  2.  What  couru 
might  a  vessel  take  in  order  to  be  j.  _,-fimi* 
carried  from  Euiopa  to  America,  and  *"*W"'"" 
back  again  by  ocean  cnrrents?  3.  How  do  veeseh 
try  to  avoid  running  into  one  another  in  denae  ti^? 
i.  Learn  more  about  Nansen's  voyage.  6.  Which 
of  the  isothermal  lines  on  F^nres  815  and  316  is 
nearest  to  your  home?  6.  Which  isotherm  (a 
Figure  815  runs  near  New  Tork  and  northern 
New  Mexico?  7.  On  Figure  316,  what  isotherm 
runs  through  northern  Maine  and  San  FrancisooT 
8.  How  about  the  distanca  of  these  points  fron 
the  equator?  9.  Locate  the  cold  ocean  currenta  of 
the  world;  the  warm  currents.  10.  Estimate  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  tbe  great  eddy  In 
the  North  Pacific.  11.  How  does  Figure  318  afaow 
the  effect  of  the  warm  current  on  the  northers 
ooaat  of  BnsBia? 
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V.   Plants,  Animals,  and  Peoples  of 
THB  Eabxh 

I.  Plflnts  and  Animals 
In  our  study  of  North  America  (p.  14) 

we  found  that   there  was  little  plant  and 

Ufa  In  the         animal  life    in   the    northern 

frigid  MHw         part  of  the  continent.      Give 

the  reasoDB.     What  plants  are  found  there? 

Wiiat  about  insect  life?     What  large  land 

animals  are  found,  and  how 

do  they  manage  to  live? 
The  life  upon  the  tundrat 

of     northern     Europe     and 

Asia  corresponds  cloaely  to 

that  on  the  barrens  of  North 

America ;  and  the  few  people 

found  there  live  in  much  the 

Bame  way  as  the  Eskimos  of 

North     America.      Besides 

the  dog,  however,  the  people 

of  the  tundras  have  the  rein- 
deer as   a   domestic  animal 

(Fig.  319). 
What    countries    of    the 

New    World    are    at    least 

Ufa  In  tbs        partly  included 

tMtia  tons         within  the  tor- 
rid zone   (Fig.  285)?     De- 

BCtibe   the   climate    of    thU 
part  of   North   America   (p.  19).      What 
about  the  plant  life  found  there  (p.  19)  ? 
The  animal  life  (p.  22)  ? 

What  portions  of  the  Old  World  lie  in 
the  torrid  zone?  Extensive  and  dense  for- 
1-  tDflwni>7  esta  are  found  iu  the  rainy 
•«*■  section   of   this   zone    in    the 

Old  World,  as  in  the  New.  Animal  life  is 
abundant,  too,  since  there  ia  so  much 
food. 

Among  the  animals  insects  are  especially 
common.  Some,  like  the  beautiful  butter- 
flies, thrive  because  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  tropical  flowers ;  others,  like 
many  species  of  ants,  live  in  the  decaying 
wood ;  and  still  others  have  their  homes  in 
ue  ground.     Some  are  harmleas ;  but  many. 


like  the  ants,  which  swarm  in  vast  numbers, 
are  very  troublesome. 

There  are  many  birds,  too,  including  hum- 
ming birds,  parrots,  paroquets,  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  other  species,  which  are  far  famed 
for  their  beauty.  Among  the  mammals 
there  is  less  variety  and  abundance.  Some, 
like  the  monkeys  and  sloths  (Fig.  339), 
are  tree  dwellers ;  others,  like  the  tapir,  live 
in  the  swampy  undergrowth.  Some  very 
large  animals,  such  as  the  rhinoceros  and 


/Wjib  Balltt  BitlBry  r^  IfanttHd. 
Fia.  319.  —  Acstnp  In  the  tnndm  of  Dortbem  Aal&.    The  Klndeei  mre  used 
tor  dnwiog  the  alelgha  and  also  aa  a  souroe  ol  milk  and  meat. 

elephant  (Fig.  460),  still  live  in  the  dense 
forest,  where  it  is  difficult  to  hunt  them. 
Occasionally,  too,  fierce  animals,  such  as  the 
tiger  (Fig.  820),  lurk  in  the  densely  grow- 
ing vegetation,  ready  to  pounce  upon  the 
more  defenseless,  plant-eating  animals- 
Reptiles  also  thrive  in  the  warmth  and 
dampness  of  the  forests.  Great  boa  con- 
strictors twine  themselves,  like  huge  vines, 
among  the  trees  and  underbrush  ;  and  poi- 
sonous serpents  are  common.  The  bodies 
of  standing  water  encourage  water  life, — for 
example,  the  turtle  and  alligator  among  rep- 
tiles, and  the  hippopotamus  and  manatee 
among  mammals. 

The  labor  required  to  clear  away  the  dense 
tropical    forest,  and  to  keep  it  clear  for 
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fanning,  is  far  greater  than  in  the  temperate 
regioD  of  our  coimtrj.  This  difficulty  is 
increased,  too,  by  the  extreme  heat,  and  by 
the  damp,  unhealthfol  climate.     For  these 


Fw.  3aO.  — The  tiger  whlcblnika  In  the  JoDgleaoI  India. 


in  Spite  of  the  very  fertile  soil,  the 
zone  of  dense  tropical  forests  is  almost 
everywhere     sparsely    inhabited ;     and    in 


nearly  every  case  its  inhabitants  are  in- 
dolent savages.  They  have  become  accos- 
tomed  to  the  climate,  and  they  easily  secure 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  from  the  sniv 
rounding  trees  and  bushes.  Thus  they  find 
little  work  necessary. 

On  either  side  of  the  tropioal  forest  then 
is  a  belt  where  the  temperature  is  always 
high,  but  where  the  rainfall  t.  biOe 
varies  with  the  season.  Here  «•*»»»•• 
abundant  rain  falls  in  one  season,  while  the 
climate  is  very  dry  in  the  opposite  season 
(p.  214),  Owing  to  the  lack  of  rain  dur- 
ing one  season,  dense  forests  are  impossible; 
but  some  plants,  such  as  grasses,  thrive. 
These  are  therefore  grass-covered  lands,  and 
are  known  as  lavannaa. 

The  dotoru  of  nortbetn  Austr&lia,  the  pari:  Imdk 
lying  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator  in  Africa, 
the  campoi  of  Br&zil,  and  the  llanca  of  Veneznela  uid 
Colombia,  are  all  ezampleB  of  savannaa.  Thej  in 
dry  and  barren  in  one  season,  fresh  and  green  in  ths 
other.  Trees,  Bucb  m  palms,  line  the  streams;  bnt 
elsewhere  the  land  is  open  prkirie.  Planteatini; 
animals  roam  about ;  in  Africa,  for  example,  the  id- 
telope,  gazelle,  lebra,  girafie,  bu&alo,  elephant,  tnd 
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Fia.  321.  — The  UoD.somelimeB  called  th«  king  of  animals. 
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rhinoceroB.  In  ftddilion,  there  ftre  some 
flesh-eating  aDimala,  such  as  the  lion 
(Fig.  S21). 

While  tropical  forests  are  suited  onlj 
to  Uie  life  of  indolent  savages,  the  open 
nrwinas  inTito  human  inhabitants,  in 
spite  of  the  heat.  They  abo  compel  in- 
da«try,  because  men  must  make  provision 
for  the  period  of  drought.  Therefore, 
eren  those  African  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  grass  lands  keep  flocks  and  carry  on 
rude  fonna  of  agriculture.  Where  settled 
bj  white  men,  these  savannas  are  to^ay 
mainly  graziug  lands. 

The  savannas  grade  into  tropical 
forests    on    the   side    next   to   the 

......   J     _..  equator,    but    they 

I.  In  Um  deseit      ^   ,      ,  ,  .     "^ 

gradually  change  into  fio.  332. 
deserts  on  the  other  side.  Locate 
these  deserts  in  Australia  south  of  the 
equator ;  in  Asia  north  of  the  equator ; 
and  in  Africa  and  America  on  both  aides 
of  the  equator  (Figs.  296,  298. 299  and  300). 
Explain  the  causes  of  their  arid  climate. 

In  the  desert  there  are  vast  areas  in  which  the 
sand  is  drifted  before  the  wind  and  piled  into  sand 
hills,  or  land  dunes  (Fig.  822).  There  are  also  tracts 
glistening  with  salt  where  the  water  of  lakes  has 
evaporated  and  left  salt  upon  the  surface.  Parts 
of  the  desert  are  broad  plains ;  but  there  are  also 
■tony  plateaus,  deep  valleys,  and  mountain  ranges. 


Fio.  323.  —  A  carnal  ou  the  desert  ol  northem  Africa. 


—  Baud  dunes  on  the  edge  at  an  oasis  in  the  Sabsra  desert. 

Throughout  most  of  the  desert  there  is  such  a  lack 
of  rain  that  the  surface  is  barren  and  desolate  at  aU 

Even  in  such  a  region,  however,  plants  and 
animals  are  not  entirety  lacking.  In  some  sections 
there  are  scatt«red  clumps  of  coarse  grass;  and 
there  are  plickly  plants,  like  the  cactus,  in  which 
the  leaves  and  st«ms  are  as  compact  as  possible  to 
prevent  evaporation.  In  place  of  a  dense  tropical 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  tropical  forest,  there  is  a 
notable  absence  of  leaves.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of 
the  plant  is  under  ground.  This  is  because  the 
roots  must  stni^le  hard  to  find  the  necessaiy 
moisture,  and  the  portion  above  ground  must  use 
as  little  moisture  as  possible,  and 
waste  none;    for  years   may  pass 

That  the  desert  soil  is  usu- 
ally fertile  ie  proved  by  the 
fact  that  vegetation  thrives 
wherever  there  is  fresli  water, 
as  along  a  stream.  Such 
■  watered  spots  in  the  desert 
are  called  oa»e».  They  make 
beautiful  gardens  in  the  midst 
of  the  barren  desert. 

One  of  the  few  large  animals 
native  to  the  deserts  of  the  Old 
World  is  the  ostrich.  Another, 
much  used  by  man,  is  the  camel 
(Fig.  323),  The  camel  well  illus- 
trates how  animals  become  adapted 
to  their  surroundings.  Each  foot  has 
a  broad  sole  which  aids  the  camel  in 
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tosreling  bj  prereating  the  feet  from  sinking  into 
the  Bftnd.  The  ncetritH  can  be  cloned  whan  nece*- 
aary,  and  the  eyes  are  protected  l>j  thick  lasheB. 
Both  of  these  devices  help  to  keep  oat  the  sand, 
which  in  Ro  often  blown  about  The  camel  is 
further  provided  with  pouches  in  which  enough 
watar  may  be  stored  to  serve  its  needs  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  also  has  a  fatty  hump,  which 
furnishes  nourishment  to  the  body,  so  that  the 
camel  can  go  without  food  longer  than  most  other 
animals. 

Human  beings  naturally  shun  the  desert. 
Permanent  homes  can  exist  only  on  the 
■  oases  (Fig.  322)  ;  but  wandering  tribes,  or 


tiamadi,  roam  about  over  the  desert.  They 
live  in  tents  (Fig.  32-1),  and  are  engaged 
either  in  herding,  or  in  driving  caravans  of 
camels  laden  with  articles  of  trade. 

What  part  of  North  America  is  included 
within  the  north  temperate  zone  ?  What 
LUe In tlM  part  of  the  Old  World? 
tempaiata  What     countries     of     South 

""••  America  are  at  least  partly  in- 

cluded within  the  south  temperate  zone? 
What  part  of  Africa  ?     Of  Australia  ? 

The  land  of  the  temperate  zones  is  in 
large  part  forest-covered.  Thus  a  broad 
1.  latiiswdl-  forest  belt  crosses  the  north- 
watcTidM^  ern  interiors  of  both  North 
**"*•  America  and  Eurasia.     Owing 

to  the  moderate  rainfall  in  some  parts,  and 
to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  in  others,  the 


forest  is  more  open  than  in  the  tropical 
zone. 

In  the  forests  near  the  torrid  zone,  tlw 
trees  are  for  the  most  part  tropical  in  kind. 
In   the   cooler    parts,    however,   they   are 
mainly  of  two  sorts :  (1)  the  evergreau,  in- 
cluding  the    pine,    spruce,    and   hemlock, 
which  have  nesdle-like  leaves  that  renuin 
green  throughout  the  winter;  and  (2)  the 
deciduout  trees,  like  the  oak,  maple,  elm, 
and  chestnut,  whose  leaves  are  much  larger, 
hut  fall  when  frost  comes.     The  temperate 
forest  was  the  home  of  many  wild  animal'ti 
but  these  have  now  been  greatly 
reduced    in    number.      Name 
some  of  those  of  North  America 
(p.  17).     Owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  climate  iu  the  north- 
ern sections,  these  animals  are 
protected  by  fur,  which  men 
find  of  much  use. 

There  are  some  treeless 
plains  even  in  those  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone  where  the 
rainfall  is  heavy  enough  for 
tree  growth.  Examples  of 
these  are  the  prairie*  in  the 
United  States  and  some  of  the 
ua  desert  plains     in     southern     Russia. 

What  has  been  said  about  the 
cause  of  prairies  (p.  19)  ? 

In  the  temperate  zones  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemisphere  both  the  cleared 
forest  lands  and  the  humid,  grass-covered 
plains  have  become  the  seats  of  extensive 
agriculture.  In  fact,  the  temperate  zones 
are  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  world, 
and  they  might  almost  be  called  the  cones  <if 
grain  (Figs.  535,  536).  Make  a  list  of  the 
grains  that  are  cultivated;  also  of  thefmiU. 
It  is  in  the  temperate  zones,  too,  where 
man  has  developed  most  highly.  The  sim- 
ple life  of  the  savage  in  the  tropical  forest; 
and  of  the  Eskimo  in  the  cold  regions,  offers 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  varied  life  of 
the  agricultural  people  in  the  temperate 
belt.  Not  only  are  the  latter  more  highly 
civilized,  but  they   have  so  increased  in 
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numbers  that  the  temperate  zone  is  the 
most  densely  populated  belt  iu  the  world. 
Suggest  some  reasoos  for  this. 

In  addition  to  the  prairies  there  are 
other  treeless,  grass*oovei-ed  lands  in  the 
t.  latheuid  temperate  belts.  These  are 
•■•*•  usually  in  the  interior  of  con- 

tinents, on  the  border  of  the  deserts,  where 
the  rainfall  is  light.     In  the  Old  World, 
where   these  aiid   tracts  are  called 
eUppes,   there    is   a   broa 
treeless  land  extending  1 
eastern     Europe    to    eec 
The  Gfreat  Plains  of  wea 
America,  and  the  treele: 
or  pampat,  of  Argentina 
steppes  (Fig.  346). 

On  tiiese  steppes  the  mell 
uid  the  string  rains  cause  the 
be  green  in  spring  and  early  e 
bnt  dioagbt  then  changes  it 
and  jellow.  There  sre  no  t 
excepting  along  the  streams ; 
there  is  too  little  rainfall  for  a 
culture  without  irrigation. 

The  wild  animals  are  ma 
gnn  eaters.  Formerly  the  ate] 
■upported  great  herds  of  deei 
antelope,  and  bison  ;  butcattli 
^leep,  horsea,  and  camels  hav 
now  largely  taken  their  plact 
Iu  the  Old  World  the  inhat 
itants  of  the  steppes  have  fo 
many  centuries  led  a  pastoral 
life,  and  have  become  nomads. 
They  wandfr  about,  living  in 
tenia  during  the  sumiiier; 
but  in  winter  they  build 
Diore  permanent  homes  Cor 
tlie  Bake  of  protection  against  ^ 
the  weather. 

The  kinds  of  plants  and  animals  are  not 
the  same  in  different  sections  of  the  world. 
Uitribtttini  of  Thus,  the  native  animals  and 
•nlnuliand  plants  of  Australia  are  quite 
f'"^  different  from  those  of  Asia  or 

America.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
they  do  not  naturally  spread  all  over  the 
earth.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
IB  that  the  ocean  is  in  the  way.  It  is  a 
harrier    that     they     cannot     easily    cross. 


Mountaius  and  deserts  are  other  barriers. 
Thus,  lands  that  are  separated  by  such  bar- 
riers are  quite  apt  to  have  different  kinds  of 
animals  and  plants;  while  lands  that  are 
connected,  or  that  were  formerly  connected, 
have  animals  (fauna)  and  plants  (flora) 
more  nearly  alike.  The  map  (Fig.  326) 
shows  the  different  zones  of  animal  life  in 
the  world.     What  are  their  names? 

3.    Peoples 

nts  and  animals,  varies  in 
of  the  world.     He  is  in- 
his  surroundings,  as  they 
the  course  of   time  has 
'.  differently  in  the  various 
the  earth.     People  hold 
views  about    the   origin 
human  race  and  its  divi- 
,  but  mankind  in  general 
be  divided  into  the  four 
I  groups  described  below. 
1  together  there  are  over 
ind  one  half  billion  human 
igs  upon  the  priocipal  divl- 
th,  or  nearly  sians  of  man- 
mty  times  the  ^^^ 
umber     in  >■  ="^P^' 
be    United     States.       Of 
these,  over  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  million 
are  negroes  (Figs.  826 
and  327),  or  Ilthiopiant. 
This  is  often  called  the 
black  race.     There  are 
many  divisions  of   this 
group,  but  they  all  have 
a  deep  brown  or  black  skin ;  short,  black, 
woolly  hair  ;  broad,  flat  noses  ;  and  promi- 
nent cheek  bones. 

The  home  of  the  Ethiopians  b  Africa,  south  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  (Fig.  326),  though  many  have 
been  carried  to  other  lands  as  slaves,  and  have  there 
mingled  more  or  less  with  the  other  races.  The 
negroes  in  Africa  ate  either  savages,  or  barbarians 
of  low  type  ;  but  in  other  lands  they  have  often  ad- 
vanced to  a  civiliied  state. 

The  native  Australians  (Fig.  528),  the  Papuans  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippines,  and 
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the  blkcks  on  aame  other  isUnda  in  that  put  of  th« 
world,  resamble  the  n^roea  most  cIomIj,  though 
diSeriug  from  them  in  Bome  importADt  respects. 
Thej  are  shorter;  their  hair  is  less  voolly,  their 
noses  atraighter,  and  their  lips  leie  thick. 

A  second  great  dlviBion  of  the  human 
race  is  that  of  the  American  Indiant,  often 
s.  *-- ><-r-  called  the  red  race  (pp.  22-24). 
»»*i*"  It    U    the    smallest    of    the 

four  groups,  numbering  only  about  fifteen 


a  copper-colored  skin^  prominent  cheek 
bones,  black  eyes,  and  long,  coarse,  black 
hair  (Figs.  826  and  828). 

The    third   division,    the    Mtmgoliaa,  or 
yellow   race,   numbers   about    six   hnndred 
and  thirty  million.     They  are 
mainly  Asiatic  people,  though  i™"*" 

some,  like  the  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Turks, 
have  migrated  to  Europe. 
The  Mongolians,  as  represented  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  (Figs. 
326  and  830),  have  a  yellowish, 
or  in  some  cases  even  a  white, 
skin,  prominent  cheek  bones, 
smalt  oblique  eyes,  a  small 
nose,  and  long,  coarse,  black 
hair.  The  Malays  are  a  divi- 
sion of  the  yellow  race.  The 
great  majority  of  Moogoliang 
are  civilized,  although  theit 
kind  of  civilization  differs 
from  that  of  the  white  race. 
By  far  the  largest  and  most 
civiUzed  of  the  four  divisiom 
of  mankind  is 
the  white,  or 
Caueatian,  race,  which  num- 
bers about  six  hundred  and 
ninety  million.  They  are 
also  the  most  widely  scattered, 
being  found  now  in  great 
numbers  on  all  the  continents. 
Their  original  home  is  not 
known. 

While  they  differ  greatly 
from  one  another,  two  main 
branches  are  recognized: 
(1)  the  fair  type,  with  florid 
complexion,  light  brown, 
flaxen,  or  red  hair,  blue  or 
gray  eyes,  and  height  above 
Fig.  338.— A  NorUi  American  iDdlao,  one  otthe  red  IBM.  the    average;     (2)     the    dark 

type,  with  fair  skin,  dark 
million.  These  people,  who  in  some  re-  brown  or  black  hiur,  often  wavy  or  early, 
gpecta  resemble   the   Mongolians,   were   in     and  black  eyes. 

possession  of  both  North  and  South  The  leaders  among  these  races  are  the 
America  when  Columbus  discovered  the  whites,  who,  having  learned  the  use  of 
New  World.     They  are  distinguished  by     ships    in    exploring    distant    lands,    have 
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which  tlM  Can- 
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spread  with  great  rapidity.  Being  more 
advanced  than  the  other  races,  the  white 
w^*^^  »»  ^^'^  ^^^  conquered  the  weaker 

,  people  and  taken  their  lands 
from  them,  so  that  now  they 
rule  almost  the  whole  world 
(Fig.  826).  The  only  divi- 
sion that  has  held  out  against  them  is  that 
of  the  Mongolians,  whose  very  numbers 
have  in  large  measure  served  to  protect 
them. 

Every  race  has  some   form  of   religion. 

Among  ignorant  savages  it  is  little  more 

ronnaofi*-      ''^^°  superstition.     They  are 

U(ton,ud         surrounded  by  nature,  which 

Uaii  dlrtritm-    tliey  do  not  understand.    They 

^^  seek  a  cause  and,  seeing  none, 

I.  aapmmi<m  ^j^  j^^  ^  believe  in  spirits. 

Some  of   these   are  supposed  to  be  evil, 

others     good.       Believing 

that  these  spirits  have  great 

influence  over  their  lives, 

they  try  to  win  favor  with 

them  by  oCfering  sacrifices 

and  worshiping  them. 

Such  religion — if  it  may  be 
so  called — takea  many  forms. 
Some  ntces  believe  in  witeb- 
craft;  and  among  them  the 
vitch  doctor  ia  nmetiroes  more 
powerful  than  the  ruler  himself. 
To  ward  off  evil  iufluences, 
channs  are  worn,  curious  rites 
are  observed,  and  images  or 
other  objects,  called  fetithei 
(Fig.  828),  are  worshiped  be- 
cause the;  are  believed  to  possess 
some  magic  power.  Among 
these  objects  are  included  fire, 
the  iun,  the  earthquake,  and 
many  animals.  The;  have  httle 
>r  DO  idea  of  God. 

All   people  with   some   such 

Vn.  819.— A  n^io  views  as  these  are  often  said  to 

iMiAtron,  Africa,    have    no    religion.      From    our 

point  of  view  they  have  no  true 

nligion;  but  they  luive  eomethii^  related  to  it 

Among  the  civilized  races  there  are 
forma  of  belief  in  which  the  idea  of  God 
u  much  higher,  and  in  which  the  doc- 
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trine  of  future  reward  and  punishment  is 
taught.  Of  these  religions  five  call  for 
special  mention. 

Bvddhitm,  followed  especially  in  eastern 
Asia  (Fig.  332),  was  established  in  India 
five  or  six  hundred  years  be-  ,  Bnaauwa 
fore  the    time  of   Christ.     It 
was  the  result  of  the  work  and  teachings 


of  Buddha  (Fig.  881).  There  are  many 
differences  in  the  religious  beliefs  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  follow  Buddha, 
and  in  consequence  there  are  many  sects. 
BrahmaniKm  ia  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  of  belief  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  correctly  describe  the  reli- 
gions of  the  Asiatic  people  in  a  few  words ; 
but  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  idols,  is  com- 
mon among  them.  Ancettor  worthip  is  com- 
mon in  China ;  and  the  doctrine  of  eatte  in 
India,  —  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  class  dis- 


le 
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Fia.  331. —  A  great  EUtne  □!  Buddha. 


tinction.     Both  of   these   doctrines,  which 
are  a  part  of  their  religion,  are  opposed  to 


progress,  as  you  will  learn  later  (pp.  355 
and  363). 

The   Jewiak   religion,   still    followed  bj 
large  numbers  of  people,  upholds  the  wor- 
ship of  one  righteous  God  as  4.  ThejvwM 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  j  »«l** 
but  they  reject  the  New  Testament. 

The  prophet  Mohammed  lived  about  nx 
centuries  after  Christ,  and  the  Koran  con- 
tains his  teachings.  Moham-  s.  Hoh«un»- 
medans  deny  that  Christ  was  d«ni»™ 
divine.  This  religion  has  spread  by  the 
sword  with  wonderful  rapidity,  especially 
among  the  half-civilized  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa  (Fig.  832).  Many  of  its  followers 
became  fanatics  who,  believing  that  they 
thus  obtained  future  happiness,  willingly 
died  if  they  oould  die  killing  a  Christian. 

The  Christian  religion,  the  common  belief 
in  America  and  most  of  Europe,  has  spread 
far  and  wide,  until  it  now  e.  Chriatluttr, 
numbers  nearly  four  hundred  »n*it«T«tat 
and  eighty  million  followers.  Its  success, 
however,  must  not  be  measured  by  numbers 
alone ;  for  nearly  all  of  the  most  civilized 


of  religion*  ot  tlte  world. 
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nations  of  the  world  are  Christian  nations 
(Fig.  332).  It  U  no  accident  that  this  is 
so,  for  Christianity  has  been  one  of  the 
ohief  factors  in  making  civilization  possible. 
Religious  belief  has  had  much  to  do  with 
inTentioDs  and  tiie  growth  of  industry. 
The  Chinese,  for  example,  have  long  opposed 
new  inventioDS  because  theit  ancestor  wor- 
ship led  them  to  have  too  much  reverence 
for  past  customs.  Partly  for  such  reasons, 
our  study  of  geography  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  Christian  countries  j  for  there  it  is  that 
we  find  the  most  varied  and  extensive  uses 
of  the  earth  in  the  service  of  man. 

1-  What  an  the  conditioiu  of  plant  and  aaimal 

■g^yfg^  life  in  the  frigid  zone?    2.  In  the 

Omul  III  Ml  rainy  portion    of  the  torrid  zaaa'i 

3.  In  the  savannas?   i.    In  the  desert 

portions  of  tbe  torrid  zone?    6.  in  the  well-watered 


portions  of  tb«  temperate  conaa  ?  6.  In  the  arid  lands 
of  the  temperate  cones?  7.  What  about  the  distri- 
bntioD  of  animals  and  plants?  8.  Tell  what  jou  can 
about  the  Ethiopians;  their  charaot«rialica  and 
distribution.  9.  Do  the  same  for  the  American 
Indiana  10.  Mongolians.  11.  Caucasians.  12.  To 
what  extent  aie  the  CaacoaiaoB  leaderH  among  these 
races?  Give  reasons.  13.  Name  the  principal  forms 
of  religion.  14.  Give  some  facte  about  retigioussuper- 
Btition.  IS.  Bnddhism  and  Brahmanism.  10.  Jew- 
ish religion.  17.  Mohammedanism.  18.  Christianitj. 
1.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  wood. 
2.  Notice  how  some  of  them  are  polished  for  use  as 
furniture.  3.  Visit  a  museum  to  OQ»«agHoM 
see  specimens  of  tropical  animals.  ^^ 
4.  Examine  a  cactus  closelj.  5.  Examine  and  com- 
pare the  foliage  of  some  evergreens  and  deoidnons 
trees.  6.  Collect  pictures  of  animals  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  the  world.  7.  How  many  of  the 
four  divisions  of  mankind  are  represented  in  your 
own  neighborhood?  8.  Collect  piotnrea  for  the 
school,  showing  the  kinds  of  dreaa  worn  by  the  dif- 
ferent raoee  of  mankind. 
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PART  III    SOUTH  AMERICA 


In  vhat zones  doM  South  Americft lie?  S.  What 
climate  would  yon  expect  in  the  northern  port?  In 
the  central  part?  In  the  southern 
lUp  Study  p^^^j  8.  DuringTThat  months  doei 
winter  come  in  the  extreme  BDuth  ?  1.  What  large 
TiTers  drain  the  continent?  S.  Do  jou  find  many 
lakes?  Suggest  a  reaaon.  6.  To  what  extent  is  the 
coast  line  irregular?  7.  Draw  an  outline  map  and 
locate  upon  it  the  monntains  and  rivers.  Add  the 
bonndar;  lines  of  the  principal  countries.  8.  Whete 
are  most  of  the  islauda?  9.  Find  Cape  Horn.  It 
is  south  of  what  island  ?  What  strait  separateB  this 
taland  from  the  mainland?  10.  Which  country  has 
moat  railways?  What  doee  this  indicate  about  the 
people  there?  11.  In  what  zone  is  that  country? 
How  may  the  climate  there  have  influenced  tiie 
building  of  railways? 

I.  Gbnebal  Facts 

Recall  the  shape  of  North  America.  Ia>- 
cate  ita  two  main  highland 
?*J~"  masses.  What     are    their 

1.  RtsMibUnc  "araes?  Which  ia  the  higher 
batwMn  Hoitii  and  more  extensive  7  What 
^^"1  about  its  Tolcanoea?    Where 

are  its  principal  plains  ? 

As  yon  can  see  from  the  map.  South 
America  is  quite  like  North  America  in  ita 
surface  features.  South  America,  like 
North  America,  ia  triangular  in  shape, 
being  broad  at  the  north  and  tapering 
toward  the  south.  Its  principal  highlands 
are  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  North  America 
(Fig.  10).  The  western  highlands,  called 
the  Andes  (Fig.  834),  form  one  of  the  loft- 
iest mountain  systems  in  the  world;  and 
between  the  ranges  are  many  deep  valleys 
and  some  lofty  plateaus,  as  to  our  western 
Cordillera.  From  the  northern  to  the 
southern  end  of  South  America,  those  moun- 
tains rise  from  the  very  seacoast,  and  ex- 
tend far  inland. 


Many  of  tbe  highest  peaks  are  volouJc  cones,  one 
of  them,  Aconcagua,  in  Ai^ntina,  reaching  an  ctcT» 
tion  of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  feet  Tbisisau 
of  the  loftiest  peaka  In  the  world.  Several  of  tfai 
volcanoes  are  still  active,  and  some  of  the  eruptirai 
have  been  terriUy  violent.  Earthquakes,  too,  an 
frequently  felt  in  this  region. 

The  most  extensive  highlands  on  the 
eastern  side  of  South  America  are  in  east- 
ern Brazil  (Fig.  834).  Like  New  England, 
this  is  a  region  of  high  hills  and  low  moun- 
tains. The  highest  point  is  a  little  over 
ten  thonaaud  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Guiana  highland  (Fig.  884),  between  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  resembles  the 
upland  of  Brazil,  bat  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Amazon  Valley.  The  remainder  of 
the  continent  ia  lowland  (Fig.  88£),  and 
mainly  a  vast  plain,  extending  from  soatli- 
em  Argentina  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Although  the  surface  features  of  the  two 
continents  are  so  much  alike,  there  are  tvo 
important  differences.  In  the  ^  jugtatcm 
first  place,  their  large  rivers  iwtwM>i«ttfe 
flow  in  different  direotiona  ^*^* 
from  those  of  our  continent. 
Describe  the  three  principal  river  sys- 
tems of  North  America  (Fig.  9).  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  three  largest  rivers  of  South 
America.  One  of  these  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Which  is  it?  Which  one  most 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  Mississippi  in 
position  and  direction  of  flow? 

A  second  important  difference  between 
the  two  continents  is  found  in  the  coast 
lines.  It  will  be  remembered  that  much 
of  the  North  American  coast  has  been  made 
irregular  by  the  sinking  of  the  land.  Thus 
many  good  harbors  have  been  formed. 
Much  of  the  South  American  coast,  on  the 
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other  hand,  has  heen  rising.  This  has 
made  the  coast  line  straight,  because  the 
raised  sea  bottom  is  eo  level.  The  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America  is  the  most  reg- 
alar  coast,  of  long  extent,  in  the  world. 
For  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  there 
are  very  few  good  natural  harbors.      What 


Fia.  336.  —  A  Tiew  In  the  loftf  bi 


effect  must  this  have  upon  the  development 
of  the  continent  ? 

What  portion  of  South  America  has  a 
tropical  climate  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 
Clinute  Where    does    the    Tropic    of 

1.  TMiip«ntti»  Capricorn  cross  the  continent? 
What  countries  of  South  America  are  partly 
or  wholly  in  the  temperate  zone  ?  During 
what  months  do  they  have  summer  ?  What 
effect  on  temperature  are  their  north  winds 
likely  to  have?  What  part  of  South  Amer- 
ica has  a  climate  much  like  that  of  the 
United   States? 

The  winds,  together  with  the  highlands, 
are  the  key  to  the  minfall.  On  the  map 
1.  VMatta  (Fig.  294)  it  is  seen  that  the 
<1)  Tht  viindi  belt  of  calms  extends  across 
the  continent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
equator.     North  of  this  belt  the  northeast 


trade  winds  blow  (¥ig.  294),  while  gonth 
of  it  is  the  zone  of  southeast  trade  vrindi 
Still  farther  south  are  the  horse  latitndet, 
and  then  come  the  prevailing  westeiiies 
(Fig.  298),  which  blow  across  the  Bootbern 
end  of  the  continent. 

As  one  would  expect,  there  is  heavy  Tain- 
fall  (Fig.  296)  in  the  belt  o( 

calms.        T  h 

northern       coa 

must    also    r' 

ceive     abundai 

rains,  because  t 

blow  from  the 

forced  to  rise  i 

the  slopes.    Th 

eastern  Brazil 

be  well  waterec 

laden  southeasi 

296).     The  tra 

much   of    theii 

traveling  across 

but  on  approaci 

they    are    foro' 

greater  height. 

the  eastern  sidt 

is  wet  by  f  requi 
'•*■  You  have  lean 

the  belts  of  rainfa 
aad  Bouthirard,  each  year,  aa  th 
(FigB.  204  aod  295).  Therefore,  t 
each  aide  of  the  equator,  where  t 
one  time  of  year  and  well  watere 
season.  These  belts  of  graan  U 
(p.  228),  lie  on  both  aides  of  the 
They  are  called  Uano*  in  the  Ori 
Campos  ia  BraziL 

South  of  the  belt  of  calmi 
northern  Chile  (Fig.  296),  the 
and  valleys  of  the  Andes  ai 
far  too  arid  for  agricultu] 
without  irrigation,  and  son 
portions  are  true  deserts  (Fi 
region  is  arid  because  the 
tains  prevent  the  trade  wini 
ing  it.  Here  the  prevailin 
from  the  south  ;  that  is,  [ 
coast.  For  this  reason  th 
vapor ;    and   since    they    ar 
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vard  the  equator,  and  therefore  becomiag 
warmer,  they  do  not  give  up  tlieir  mois- 
ture. Thus  there  are  deserts  even  on  the 
very  coast. 

Farther  south,  in  Chile,  the  influence  ot 
the  prevailing  westerlies  is 
at)  InOutouth  felt.  In  this 
bmperafc  zona  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, therefore,  it  is  the 
teetUm  side  that  receives  the 
rain,  while  the  eastern  part 
is  dry  (p.  212).  In  rising 
over  the  land  these  west 
winds,  from  the  ocean,  cause 
abundant  rainfall  in  central 
and  southern  Chile ;  but, 
being  robbed  of  tbeir  vapor 
as  they  cross  the  mountains, 
they  descend  as  dry  winds 
upon  the  plains  of  Argen- 
tioa.  With  what  portion  of 
the  United  States  may  the  climate  of 
western  Argentina  be  compared  ? 

From  the  above  we  see  that,  while  most 
of  South    America  is  well  supplied  with 


humidity     and     high     temperature     favor 
luxuriant     plant    life     (Fig.  piant  and 
338).     So  dense  are  the  vast  anisuailfo 
jungles  of  the  Amazon  that  1.  Pi«ntia» 
travel  through  them  is  almost  impossible 


^!  Flo.  338.  —  A  Tlew  In  the  dense  Jungle  ot  Soalb 

i*  .  imh,  two  extensive  areas,  on  opposite  sides 
4    of   the  Andes,   are    arid.       Locate    them 
f.  (Fig.  299). 
^,     In   the    warm,    rainy    belt    the    great 


FtO.  337.  — A  Tlew  In  the  desert  ot  Bollrla  in  the  Andes.    The  snimtUa 


(p.  243),  and   immense  areas   have   never 

been  explored.     In  the  desert  of  the  west 

coast,  on  the  other  hand,  plant  life  is  very 

scanty  (Fig.  337).     There  are  some  parts — 

for  instance,  the  Desert  of 

Atacama  in  northern  Chile 

—  where  there  is  almost  no 

life  of  any  kind. 

In  the  south  temperate 
zone,  and  on  many  of  the 
mountain  slopes  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  where  the  climate 
is  cool,  and  the  rainfall 
moderate,  the  land  is  forest- 
covered  ;  but  these  forests 
are  much  more  open  than 
the  tropical  jungle.  Tlio 
extreme  southern  part  of 
the  continent  has  a  climate 
so  cold  that  the  plants  be- 
come dwarfed,  as  iu  north- 
roerica.  em  Canada. 


In  the  tropical  forest  are  tnany  iiuecta  and  beav 
tiful  bird^    Among  the  larger  ani-        ^^j^^^ 
naU  may  be  mentioned  the  frait- 
eatiog    monkey,   the    fierce    jaguar    iJ^J''^      , 
(Fig.  389),  which  proya  upon  other  ^'••W*         ,  j^ 
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■oIihaIb,  ftsd  the  alotb  (Fig.  S39),  a  creature  wbiob 
■leepa  Bospeuded,  back  downwaid,  from  tbe  brauchea 
of  tiie  trees.  There  are  also  many  reptiles,  including 
serpeota  and  the  iguana,  a  tree  lizard  which  growa 
to  a  length  of  seTera]  feet.  Some  of  the  serpents 
are  small  and  poisonous;  others,  like  the  boa  coti- 
rtriclor  (Fig.  839),  are  large,  and  powerful  enough 
(o  crush  a  deer  in  their  coila. 

The  many  beautiful  butterflies  and  tbe  ants  are 
especially  interesting.  The  t«^Inite^  commonly 
called  white  ante,  live  in  colonies,  and  build  bouses 
of  earth.  With  so  many  inseotB  there  are,  naturally, 
nomeroDS  kinds  of  insect  eaters.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  of  these  is  the  ant-eater  (Fig.  839).  With 
iU  long  claws  it  digs  the  ants  from  their  earthy  or 
woody  dwelling  places,  while  its  sharp-pointed  snout 
ud  long  tongue  aid  in  finding  and  derouring  its 
food. 

The  tapir  (Fig.  339),  a  large  animal  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  wanders  about  at  nighty  feeing  along 
the  water  coursea.  Tbe  armadillo  (Fig.  339),  a  buf 
rowing  animal  covered  with  an  armor,  rolls  itself 
into  a  ball  when  attacked  by  an  enemy,  thus  pro- 
tecting its  soft  under  parte.  In  tbe  river  waters 
•nd  swamps  are  fishes,  turtles,  and  alligators  (Fig. 
830).  Tbe  fiah  and  the  turtle  eggs  are  among  tbe 
chief  foods  of  the  forest  Indiana.  The  manatee 
(Fig.  839),  or  sea  cow,  lives  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and,  ascends  the  Amazon  trroa  as  far  as 
Ecuador. 
On  the  grassy  plains  herds  of  deer  roam  about, 
and  also  the  rhea  (Fig.  339),— often 
m^^  called  the  American  OHtrioh,— one 

_!!!.—  II..  of  ""e  few  large  running  birds.     It 

lives  on  tbe  open  plains,  as  in  Pata- 
gonia, where  herds  of  guanaco,  a 
lama,  are  also  found. 

Among  the  crags  and  peaks  of  the  Andes,  dwells 
the  condor  (Fig.  839),  the  largest  of  flpng  birds,  — 
■0  large  that  it  kills  and  carries  oft  small  deer.  In 
IIm  mountain  valleys  live  tbe  Uama  (Fig.  839)  and 
two  relat«d  species,  the  vicuna  and  alpaca,  both 
wild  and  domeeticat«d  (Figs.  337  and  353).  Like 
other  moontain  dwellers,  tbe  llama  is  so  sure-footed 
on  the  rocks  that  it  is  of  great  use  as  a  beast  of 
burden ;  and  the  cold  climate  causes  it  to  have  a 
thick  coat  of  wool  which  is  of  value  to  man.  Be- 
cause of  its  nsefulnesB  the  Uama  is  sometimes  called 
the  American  CMueL 

When  South  America  was  discOTered  by 

The  iahab-  Columbus,   it   was    inhabited 

Hants  only   by  red  men.     Many   of 

1.  Theaattraa  these  were  sav^es;  and  even 

fl)  Stamget  to-day  Bome  ot  the  forest  In- 

***"''*"  dians  are  savages  living  almost 

■olely  upon  fish,  game,  and  the  abundant 
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fruits.  It  ia  unsafe  for  white  men  to  go 
among  some  of  them,  and  indeed  there  are 
forest  tribes  which  are  still  cnniubals. 

The  red  men  whom  the  early  explorers 
found  along  the  eastern  coast  and  some  of 
the  larger  rivers,  were  in  the  lower  stages 
of  barbarism  like  most  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican   Indians.     Thev 


with  the  white  settlers  and  adopted  their 
customs. 

Among  the   Andes,  especially  in   Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  explorers 
found  tribes  of  Indians,  called  ^,  _.   , 
Ineat,  who  had  developed  far  "°°* 

beyond  their  neighbors.  Indeed,  like  tiie 
Pueblo  and  Aztec  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica (p.  23),  they  had  reached  tbe  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Such  advance  was 
favored  by  the  temperate  climate  of  their 
mountain  valley  homes,  and  by  the  arid 
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country  and  the  mountain  barriers,  which 
eervect  to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of 
their  more  savage  neighbors. 

By  the  aid  of  irrigation  tbe  Incas  tilled  the  soil, 
cultivating  the  potato,  corn,  and  PeruviaD  cotton, 
all  of  wbich  tboj  hud  improved  from  wild  plants. 
They  domesticated  the  llama  and  alpaca  for  their 
wool,  and  for  use  as  work  animals.  They  organ- 
ized armies,  built  roads  (Fig.  341),  and  had  a  rude 
postal  and  express  system  by  swift  runners.  Al- 
though they  had  not  invented  writing,  they  kept 
records  by  means  of  knotted  strings.  Their  em- 
pire, which  extended  for  more  tban  two  thousand 
miles  along  the  Andes,  and  from  tbe  Pacific  coast 
to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  Amazon,  was  gov- 
erned by  a  powerful  chief  whose  capital  was  Cuzco 
in  Peru.  The  stage  of  advancement  reached  by 
these  red  men  iraa  wonderful. 

The  Spaniards,  attracted  by  the  discovery 
of  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  seized 
2.  ThaSpu-  almost  all  of  South  America, 
uida  and  UmIi  except  Brazil,  which  was  set- 
lafliunM  tied  by  the  Portuguese.     They 

treated  the  natives  with  great  cruelty,  espe- 
cially the  Incas,  whom  they  robbed  of  their 
treasures  and  reduced  to  slavery. 

As  in  North  America,  the  Spaniards  in- 
termarried freely  with  the  Indians,  so  that 
the  present  inhabitants  of  South  America 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  of  mixed  blood,  llie 
introduction  of  negro  alares  has  led  to  a 


still  greater  mixture  of 
peoples.  Therefore,  while 
there  are  still  pure-blooded 
Indians  and  negroes,  and 
also  pure-blooded  white  men, 
especially  Spanish  and  Portn- 
guese,  the  greater  number  of 
the  South  Americans  are  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of 
these  very  different  races. 

Of  late  there  have  been  maiij 
immigrants  from  European  coon- 
tries,  especially 
from  Germany  and  wJi^Hta 
southern     Europe.  ^ 

They  have  gone  mainly  to  aonlbeni 

as  before  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  tad 

have  helped  greatly  in  the  develop- 
meat  of  these  countriesi 
Spain   maintained  her  control  in  South 

America  for  fully  three  hun-  _  _^ 

area  years,     in  the  early  part 

of   the   nineteenth   century,   however,  the 
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colonies  became  bo  dissatiBfied  with  Spanish 
role  that  they  fought  for  independence. 
They  were  successful  and  formed  indepen- 
dent republics,  modeled  after  the  United 
States.  Brazil  also  became  independent  of 
Portugal,  and,  after  being  for  a  long  time 
ruled  by  an  emperor,  established  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  1889.  Every 
country  of  South  America  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent republic  except  Guiana,  which  is 
divided  among  three  European  nations,  as 
shown  on  the  map. 

II.    Bbazil 

Thig  is  the  largest    country  in    South 
America.     Itiaeven  larger  than  the  United 
States    without    Alaska,    and 
ts  extent  nearly  as  large  as   the   whole 

of  Europe.  While  extending  north  of  the 
equator  on  one  side,  it  reaches  into  the 
south  temperate  zone  on  the  other.  How 
many  degrees  of  latitude  does  it  include  1 

Since  so  large  a  part  of  Brazil  is  on  the 

,.    „     ^  eastern  slope  of  the  continent, 

m  the  tornd  zone,  its  climate 

is  not   only  warm,  but  moist.     Why  the 

latter  (Fig.  296)? 

Eastern  Brazil  is  a  highland  region. 
Numerous  streams  drain  this  upland  in 
various  directions.  Point  out 
^""■^  ,„™  „[  then.  (Fig.  334). 
What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  river  not 
tributary  to  the  Amazon  ? 

The  northern  third  of  Brazil  is  mainly 
a  vast  level  plain,  drained  by  the  Amazon 
River,  The  rainfall  in  the  Amazon  Valley 
ig  so  heavy,  and  the  slope  of  the  land  so 
gentle,  that  the  river  and  its  larger  tribu- 
tariee  are  swollen  to  great  breadth.  At 
times  of  flood  these  rivers  overflow  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  change  it  to  an  im- 
mense swamp  crossed  by  many  channels. 
In  some  places  the  Amazon  is  several  miles 
wide,  and  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  a 
river. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
le&rly  to  the  base  of  the  Andes,  a  distance 


of  twenty-two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Some  of  the  tributaries  also  are 
navigable.  Along  this  water  Havlgation  on 
way  there  are  a  few  small  *•*•  riven 
settlements,  such  as  Mamaos,  which  are 
reached  by  ocean  steamers  ;  but  away  from 
the  river  there  is  nothing  hut  an  almost 
unknown  wilderness. 

The  Amazon  forest  is  a  good  type  of  the 
tropical  forest,  where  plants,  encouraged  by 
the  heat  and   dampness,  grow  xiietioplcal 
luxuriantly   in   the   rich   soil.   forDst 
Not  only  is  the  rainfall  heavy,  1.  iuappMi^ 
but  evaporation  is  checked  by  '■'' 
the  dense  vegetation,  so  that  the  forest  reeks 


Fiu.  :t4:i.  — CuttiDK  a  road  in  Uie  danse  tropical  toreat  ut 
tbe  Amuon  Valley.  Notice  the  w&vy  vines  hanging 
from  tba  tieee. 

with  moisture.  Therefore,  at  night,  when 
the  temperature  falls,  such  heavy  dews  col- 
lect that  the  plants  are  wet,  as  by  a  rain. 

Id  tbeM  woods  there  is  an  oocaaional  giant  tree 
reaching  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  with  a  circum- 
ference of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  The  lower 
limbs  may  be  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
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gmand.  Between  these  giant  traei  are  smaller  ones 
struggling  to  rise  out  of  the  somber  shads  into  the 
saalight.  There  are  also  many  shrubs,  bushes, 
ferns,  and  vines,  the  latter  twining  abcnt  the  tree 
trunks  or  hanging  from  the  lower  limbg  (Pig.  848). 
The  woods  present  much  the  same  appesrauce 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  no  time  when  all  the 
trees  send  forth  their  leaves  and  blowoms ;  nor  is 
there  a  time  when  all  the  leaves  change  color  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  Some  of  the  trees  blossom 
throughout  the  year;  others  have  their  blossoini  at 
regular  seasons ;  thus  Sowers  and  fruits  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Id  Buch  a  forest  there  is  dense  gloom  and 
silence,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  crash 


Fhj.  344.  —  SaTOfca  Indians  who  lire  In  the  Interior  of 
Brazil,  lar  away  from  the  region  where  white  men 


of  a  falling  tree,  or  the  sorrowful  notes  of 
birds,  or  the  howling  of  monkeys,  or  per- 
chance the  shrill  scream  of  an  animal  which 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  the  boa. 

Some  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  produce 
fruits  and  nuts,  others  valuable  timber  or 
dyewoods.  In  fact,  the  word 
Brcml  comes  from  the  name  of 
a  dyewood  found  in  tbeAma- 
J^^"'"'  zon  forests.  Another  valu- 
able plant  is  the  vanilla,  whose 
beans  are  of  value  in  making  perfumes  and 
flavoring  extracts.     Many  of  the   Indians 


t.  Ita  products 
(1)  Fruiu, 


near  the  rivers  make  long  jotimeyB  into  the 
forest  to  collect  the  products,  both  for  their 
own  use  and  for  shipment  down  the  Amazon. 

The  Indians  still  cultivate  the  man^oea, 
which  was  one  of  their  principal  foods  when 
white  men  appeared.  The  root  <S)  jrawUMo 
of  this  plant  is  somewhat  like  ^"^  trtrbaiiMi 
a  long  sweet  potato,  and  a  dish  of  dry  meal, 
or /anno,  made  from  it  is  commonly  seen  on 
Brazilian  tables.  To  these  people  mandioca 
is,  in  a  measure,  what  wheat  is  to  those  who 
live  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  from  this 
plant  that  tapioca  is  made.  The  leaves  of  a 
tropical  plant  called  yerha-maU^  or  Pengnay 
tea,  are  also  obtained  in  the  Brazilian  for- 
est. Brazil  produces  far  more  of  this  than 
Paraguay. 

The  natives  are  also  engf^ed  in  obtaining 
nMer,  a  product  of  great  importance  be- 
cause of  its  many  uses.  When  „  ^  .. 
gathering  rubber,  the  natives 
encamp  in  the  forest  in  lightly  built  huts 
from  which  paths  lead  through  the  dense 
undergrowth  to  the  rubber  trees.  Cut* 
are  made  in  the  trees,  so  that  the  sap  oozes 
forth,  when  it  is  collected  in  bamboo  dishes. 
It  is  then  smoked  and  dried  before  being 
shipped  down  the  river  to  Paka.  Find 
this  city  on  the  map  (Fig.  88S). 

Besides  the  trees  in  the  forest,  there  ar« 
many  rubber  plantations  in  which  the  rubber 
tree  is  carefully  planted  and  cultivated. 
Rubber  ranks  second  among  the  exports 
from  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  principal  markets 
for  it  is  the  United  States.  What  are  some 
of  its  important  uses? 

The  coffee  tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia 
in  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  Brazil 
long  ago,  and  has  proved  so  Apicidtm 
valuable  that  Brazil  now  pro-  1.  Cain 
duces  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  coffee 
used  in  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  all  the 
way  from  southern  Brazil  to  the  Amazon, 
and  there  are  fully  five  hundred  million 
coffee  trees  in  that  country.  They  ^row 
best  at  altitudes  of  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  forty-five  hundred  feet,  and  are  there- 
fore   very   common   on    the    highlands   of 
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fruit,  and  c 

1.  OthMSCti- 


eastem  Brazil.  Kach  tree  produces  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  coffee  a  year. 
Between  April  and  September  the  berries 
are  picked,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  bulled 
by  machinery. 

After  being  sorted  in  the  cities,  the  coffee 
18  shipped  in  bags.  Formerly  most  of  the 
Brazilian  coffee  left  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  ;  but  now  more  than  half  of  it  is 
sent  from  Samtos.  Coffee  is  the  prin- 
cipal export  of  Brazil,  and 
mach  of  it  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Cotton,  sugar,  tobacco, 
lorn  are  also  raised 
extensively  on 
the  highlands  of 
Brazil.  Much 
cocoa  is  cultivated  in  the 
tropical  section,  and  in  the 
extreme  south  many  cattle 
are  raised. 

The  rocks  of  the  highlands 
produce   some  valuable  min- 
lUniiig  ud        erala,    especially 
luiuifactiiiiiig  gold    and    dia- 
monds.    Indeed,  before  dia- 
monds    were     discovered    in 
South  Africa,  Brazil  was  the 
principal    diamond-producing    country    in 
the  world.     Both  coal  and  iron  are  also 
found,  though  they  are  not  yet  extensively 
mined. 

Manufacturing  has  begun  to  be  impor- 
tant in  Brazil,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. Cotton  manufacturing  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  there  are  also  woolen  mills, 
flour  mills,  and  other  manufacturing  plants, 
chiefly  in  southern  Brazil.  Why  should 
this  be  the  most  progressive  part  of  the 
country? 

The  capital  and  latest  city  of  the  Re- 
public is  Rio  db  Janeibo  (Fig.  345),  a 
PrinrfautritiM  "^''^  ^^^  *  population  of  a 
^^^^  million  people,  and  the  second 

in  size  in  South  America.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  fine  harbor  and  is  surrounded  by  an 


excellent    fanning    country    dotted    with 
coffee  plantations. 

Several  other  Brazilian  cities  are  seaports, 
connected  with  the  interior  by  short  rail- 
way lines  which  bring  the  coffee  and  other 
products  for  shipment.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  SXo  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  Pernam- 
BCCX),  the  chief  port  for  the  export  of  sugar 
and  cotton,  and  Sahtos,  the  seaport  of 
SSo  Paolo. 


Via.  3tB.— A  view  of  put  of  Rio  (1«  Janeiro. 


III.  Argentiha 


This  is  the  most  advanced  of  South  Amer* 
ican  countries.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  Ai^entina  extends  from  whythemort 
just  within  the  torrid  zone  to  piogiDsalTo 
the  extreme  southern  end  of  country  in 
South  America.  Thus  the  South  AiwriM 
country  is,  for  the  most  part,  within  the 
temperate  zone,  which  has  the  climate  most 
favorable  to  the  development  of  energetic 
people. 

Besides  this,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  climate,  arid  in  one  part,  rainy  in 
another ;  tropical  here,  warm  temperate 
there,  and  cool  temperate  elsewhere.  Such 
a  variety  of  climate  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  a  great  variety  of  products. 

A  third  reason  for  rapid  progress  is  the 
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faot  that  much  of  the  country  conaista  of 
pampas  (Fig.  346).  These  open,  treeieeB 
plains  have  made  it  easy  for  settlers  to 
move   about   and   to   carry   ou   the   tndus- 
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tries  of  farming  and  ranching.  The  ease 
of  settlement  on  these  open  plains  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions in  the  dense  tropical  forest  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  but  may  be  compared  with 
the  coaditions  on  the  plains  and 
prairies  of  the  United  States. 

'There  are,  however,  extensive 
forests  in  the  north,  and  lofty 
mountains  in  the  west,  and 
because  of  these  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  even  more 
varied. 

Such  favorable  conditions 
have  served  to  attract  many 
immigrants  from  Europe,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  a  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  pure-blooded  whites 
here  than  in  other  countries  of 
South  America.  Lai^ely  for 
this  reason  the  government  of 
Argentina  is  better  than  that  in  most  South 
American  countries.  That,  alone,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  Argentina. 

In  many  parts  of  Argentina  the  climate 
Aertenltnn  and  soil  are  favorable  to  agri- 
1.  Fanninf  culture.  In  the  warm  north- 
ern portion  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco 


are  produced ;  in  the  more  temperate  part, 
wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  grtung 
and  alfalfa  are  raised.  Tliere  is  also  much 
fruit  raising,  especially  grapes,  from  which 
wine  and  raisins  an 
made. 

Wheat  is  the  most 
important  agricultural 
product,  for  the  humid 
part  of  the  Argentine 
plains  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wheat-produ- 
cing sections  of  the 
world.  The  climate  is 
favorable,  the  soil  fer- 
tile, and  the  land  level 
or  gently  rolling,  as  in 
our  Red  Kiver  Valley. 

e»nle  nmclj  In  the  pampu  of  Argeniim.  The  extreme  south  is 

too    cold    for    farming, 
but   sheep   raising    is    carried 


in  Patagonia  and  on 
the  stormy  islands  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  arid,  open  plains  are  so 
well  adapted  to  ranching,  that  there  are 
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many  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  this 
country. 

There  is  some  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  mountainous  portion.     From  the  words 
Argentina  and   Plata,  both  of  Lnmberinc 
which  mean  silver,  one  might  audimnias 
conclude  that  this  is  a  great  silver-prodn- 
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cing  region.  This  is  not  80,  liowever,  for 
those  namea  are  due  merely  to  the  fact 
tiiat  the  natives  wore  silver  ornaments. 
Argentina  is  not  important  aa  a  mineral- 
producing  region,  though  some  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum  are  found. 

In   the  large  cities  there  are  man;  in- 
dustiies,  largely  connected   with   the   raw 
Mumfacturiiig  products  of  the  country.     The 
and  commeiM    leadiug  kinds  are  dairying  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  dour,  sugar,  wine, 
leather,  and   cotton.     A   large   portion   of 
the  raw  products,  however,  is  sent  abroad, 
particularly  wool,  hides, 
wheat,  corn,  and  meat. 
Machinery    and     many 
other  manufactured 
articles    must    still    be 
imported. 

In  a  country  so  pro- 
gressive  as   this,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should 
be  means  of  ready  trans- 
portation.     The    broad 
Parana     River,     which 
empties   into  the  Plata 
Efltuary,  forms   an   im- 
portant    water   way  to   the   interior ;    and 
railways  cross  the  well-settled  portions  of 
the  country,  connecting  all  the  important 
cities.     In   fact,   there   are   more   railways 
here   than   in   any  other   South   American 
country.     In  resources,  industries,  govern- 
ment, and  education,  Argentina,  of  all  tlie 
South    American    countries,    most    closely 
resembles  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  important  city  is  Bdbnos 

Aires.     With  nearly  1,600,000  inhabitants, 

■    tpif      '^  *^  *'^^  largest  city  in  South 

^^  America,  and  one  of  the  great 

cities  of  the  world.     It  is  growing  rapidly 

and  has  much  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

Jmt  below  Bnenos  Aires,  on  the  Plata  Estoftry,  b 
the  seaport  of  La  Plata;  and  upatream,  on  the 
Faruta  River,  is  tlie  rapidlj  growing  city  of  Rohakio, 
which  is  an  important  railway  center  as  well  aa  a 
riTer  port.  In  the  interior  are  a  Dumber  of  towns  and 
cities,  among  which  Cobdoba  i«  one  of  the  lai^est. 


IV.   Uruguay  and  Paraguay 
Like  so  much  of  Argentina,  this  is  a  re- 
gion of  plains,  and  since  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  well  watered,  it  is  _ 
suited  to  the  production  of  the 
same  crops   as  northern   Ai^entina.     But 
there  has  been  much  less   development  in 
Uruguay  than  in  Argentina.     One  reason 
is  that  it  has  been   very   badly  governed, 
for  a   few  men  have   often  controlled   the 
army  and    made    and  unmade  presidents 
almost  at  will. 


Via.  348.  — A  ranch  bouse  on  a  cattle  tanch  In  Utugoay. 


In  late  years  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement, and  agriculture  is  being  ex- 
tended,—  such  crops  as  wheat  and  other 
grains,  tobacco,  and  fruits  being  important 
products.  Cattle  and  sheep,  are,  however, 
of  even  greater  importance. 

The  principal  manufactured  products 
and  exports  are  those  connected  with  cat- 
tle and  sheep;  namely,  dried  beef,  corned 
beef,  ox  tongues,  hides,  tallow,  horns,  and 
wool.  The  capital  and  largest  city  is  the  sea- 
port, Montevideo,  on  the  Plata  Estuary. 

This  little  country,  like  Bolivia,  is  with- 
out a  seacoast,  though  it  is  connected  with 
the  sea  by  the  Parana  River.  »„,-„,_ 
It  is  a  region  of  hills  and 
plains,  partly  covered  with  forests,  but 
with  much  pasture  land  upon  which  large 
herds  of  cattle  feed.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  in  many  parts  dry,  with  most  of  the 
hot  winds  from  the  north. 
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The  agricultural  products,  besides  cattle, 
are  those  of  the  warm  temperate  aad  trop- 
ical zoues.  These  include  tobacco,  rice, 
sugar  cane,  and  oranges.  Rabber,  dye- 
woods,  and  -valuable  timber  are  obtained 
from  the  forests.  Another  product  is 
^erha-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Although 
not  used  so  extensively  as  our  tea,  which 
comes  mainly  from  Asia,  the  Paraguay  tea 
is  Tcry  popular  in  South  America,  where 
its  use  was  learned  from  the  red  men. 

The  capital,  Asuncion,  is  connected  with 
Ai^ntina,  Uruguay,  and  the  sea  coast  by 
rul. 

V.  The  Gdianas  and  Venezuela 

North  of  Brazil  are  three  small  countries, 
the  only  portions  of  the  South  American 
The  Gaknu  continent  now  under  control 
of  European  nations.  They 
belong  to  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
France,  respectively,  and  are  known  as 
BritUh  Ouiana,  Dutch  Guiana  or  Surinam, 
and  French  Ouiana.  Find  the  capital  of 
each. 

In  these  countries  al&rge  part  of  the  Burfoca  ia 
still  a  forest  'wilderiieoi,  inhabited  chiefly  by  In- 
dians. This  tropical  forest,  like  that  of  the  Amazon, 
which  it  closely  resembles,  supplies  rubber  and  valu- 
able timber ;  but  its  resources  are  only  slightly  de- 
veloped. Nesr  thecoast  there  is  a  atrip  of  cultivated 
land  on  which  sugar  catie,  bananas,  cotton,  and  a 
few  other  products  are  raised.  Of  late,  especially  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  attention  has  been  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  cocos  and  coffee.  Some  gold  ia  found  in 
each  of  the  Guianas.  The  Guianas  havo  but  one 
short  railway,  and  in  most  sections  there  are  almost 
no  roads.  There  are  scarcely  any  eiports  except 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  —  all  made  from  sugar 

This  name,  which  means  "  little  Venice," 
TeneiaeU  ^"^  given  in  1499  because  the 

1  Chaiactnot  explorers  found  an  Indian  vil- 
couDtiy,  and  lage  bullt  On  piles,  or  posts,  in 
P™''"*^  the  water  along  the  shore  of 

Lake  Maracaibo. 

Venezuela  includes  one  of  the  spurs  of 
the  Andes,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  Guiana 
highland;  but  a  large  part  of  the  country  is 


occupied  by  the  broad  plains  of  the  Orinoco 
Valley.  Some  of  tliese  plains,  the  treelen 
Uanoi  (p.  228),  are  the  seat  of  extensive 
cattle  raising,  as  is  tlie  case  on  the  paapu 
of  Argentina.  There  is  some  farming. 
Hardy  crops,  like  potatoes,  beans,  and  b&^ 
ley,  are  raised  even  at  altitudes  of  eight 
thousand  feet;  but  below  five  thousand  feet 
are  found  such  semitropical  and  tropictl 
products  as  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocot, 
and  coffee.  Coffee  is  the  chief  export ;  in 
fact,  Venezuela  is  one  of  the  leading  coffee- 
producing  sections  of  South  America. 

In  parts  of  Venezuela  there  are  vast  for- 
ests which  produce  valuable  dyewoods  and 
rubber ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  rich 
minei-al  deposits,  especially  gold. 

The  capital,  Caracas,  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  is  situated  upon        curfcitT 
a  plateau,  over  three  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.     It  is  connected  with 
its  seaports  by  a  short  railway. 

In  1812  Caracas  was  visited  by  one  of  the  moat 
terrible  earthquakes  ever  recorded-  It  being  Ascen- 
sion Day,  a  great  part  of  the  population,  which  ii 
Catholic,  was  at  church.  The  first  shock  caused 
the  bell  to  t«ll ;  but  after  all  danger  was  thought  to 
be  past,  there  came  a  terrible  noise  from  unl]e^ 
ground,  resembling  the  rolling  of  thunder,  though 
louder  and  longer.  Then  followed  a  shaking  of  the 
earth,  so  tremendous  that  churches  and  houaea  wen 
overdirown,  and  the  inhabitants  were  buried  beneath 
their  ruins.  On  that  day  fully  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons perished. 


VI.   Teopical  Andean  Countries 

These  countries  —  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia  —  are  all  crossed  by  the 
lofty  Andes,  and  are  therefore  BaaembUacM 
very  mountainous.  Each  of  to  one  anotha 
them  extends  eastward,  beyond  !■  in«mla« 
the  mountains,  to  the  plains  of  the  upper 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  valleys.  The  hrad- 
waters  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  have  never 
been  fully  explored,  and  for  that  reason  the 
exact  boundaries  of  these  countries  of  t^ 
section  have  been  in  dispute. 
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In  ancli  a  mountoinouH  country,  there  is, 
of  course,  great  variety  of  cUniate.  Tropi- 
I.  b  raristr  of  "^^  ^®*''  P™vailfl  throaghout 
cUnutaudof  the  lowiaods  (Fig.  849);  but 
fumpiodDcta  QQ  (-ijg  mountain  slopes  there 
are  temperate  and  even  frigid  climates. 

The  ftrm  products  vary  Acoorditigl^.     Up  to  an 
tleration  of  three  thoDBand  to  four  thousand  feet, 
buMDU,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  and  otker  plants  of  hot 
elimates  flourish.     Above  this,  to  an 
eleratioD  of  nx  or  seven  thousand 
feet,  tobacco,  com,  and  coffee  are 
cultivated.    Prom  this  height  up  to 
about  teti  thousand  feet,  nbeat  and 
oar  Northern  vegetables  and  fruits 
do  well;   but  above  ten  thousand 
feet  the  bleak  mountain  peaks  are 
too  cold  for  farming. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
rainfall,  as  well  as  in  temperature. 
Near  the  equator  the  rainfall  'n 
beavj;  but  in  southern  Pern,  which 
lie*  in  the  belt  of  the  southeast 
trade  winds  (p.  313),  the  climate  is 
arid.  On  this  account  the  tropical 
forest  gradually  <lwindles  toward 
the  south,  being  replaced  first  by 
arid  plains,  aud  then  by  deserts. 

The  fact  that  this  section  is 
BO  mountainous  explains  its 
t.  inainnduiu  importance  as  a 
rf  miaenii  mineral     region. 

Gold  and  silver  ores,  and 
other  minerals  as  well,  are 
found  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the 
Andes,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
great  mineral-producing  re- 
pons  of  the  world. 

None  of  the  capitals  of  the  Andean  conn- 
tnea  are  on  the  coast,  and  several  are  in  the 
1  In  location  interior  at  a  considerable  ele- 
«<«Urfdti«s  vation  above  sea  lerel.  Find 
examplee.  In  choosing  such  sites  the  inhab- 
itants have  had  the  example  set  them  both 
by  their  Spanish  ancestors  an!  by  the  In- 
cas;  for  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  Incas,  and 
Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital,  are  both  at  a 
considerable  elevation  above  sea  level,  and 
"lany  miles  from  the  coast.  The  principal 
objects  in  the  selection  of  auch  sites  were 


to  be  near  the  mines,  to  secure  a  cooler  and 
more  healthful  climate,  and  to  obtain  pro- 
tection from  attack  by  sea.  Doubtless  the 
absence  of  good  harbors  (p.  238)  was  an- 
other reason  why  these  capitals  were  not 
located  on  the  coast. 

It  bas  been  very  difficult  to  carry  on  a 
republican  government  in  these       b_,™ 
countries,  where  a  large  part  of 


Vio.  3M.  — Tropical  (ollage  on  the  lowlands  ol  Eooador  near  the  a 


the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  Indians  and 
half-breeds.  In  each  of  them  ambitious  lead- 
ers, usually  generals  in  the  army,  have  again 
and  again  overturned  the  government.  This 
bos  greatly  interfered  with  the  development 
of  industry  and  commerce ;  for  neither  life 
nor  property  has  been  safe.  It  has  also  pre- 
vented settlers  from  coming.  Of  lat«,  how^^ 
ever,  there  has  been  great  improvement. 

Colombia,  named   after  Columbus,  has 
seaooast  on  both  oceans.     The  western  part 
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are  treeless  llanos  on  which 
large  aumbers  of  cattle  are 
raised,  as  in  Venezuela. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  farm 
product  and  the  chief  export; 
but  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa  are  also  produced.  On 
the  mountain  slopes  the  grains, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  teni' 
perate  climates  are  grown. 

Bogota,  the  capital  and 
largest  city,  is  situated  far  in 
the  interior,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
sea  level.  It  has  an  agree- 
Fio.  3S0.— A  Tillage  in  PuiAina.  able     climate,    even     though 

within  the  tropical  zone. 


is  very  mountainous,  for  several  of  the 
Andean  ranges  terminate  there.  Much 
CoiombU  mineral    is   fouud    here,   gold 

and  silver  being  most  impor- 
tant, though  emeralds  of  excellent  grade 
are  also  obtained. 
In  the  eastern  portion,  on  the  other  hand, 


The  small  republic  of  Panama  waa  for* 
roerly  a  part  of  Colombia,  but  it  revolted 
and  became  an  independent  p^^^ 
country  a  few  years  ago. 
What  have  you  learned  about  it  (p.  177)? 
What  can  you  tell  abont  the  Panama  Canal 
zone  (p.  154)  ? 


Flo.  SBl.  — AlioiuetiiEo<MdPml«v4«IWTt  tbegioDDdbAcanaeot  tbodsmj 
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Why  should  Ecuador,  the  Spanish  word 
for  equator,  be  given  to  this  country  ?  la 
the  AndsH  of  Ecuador  there  are  many  rol- 
-^  canoes,  including  Cotopaxi,  the 

loftiest  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  and  Chimhorazo,  vhich  is  still  higher, 
though  no  longer  active.  Describe  the  cli- 
mate (p.   212). 

The  principal  occupations  are  farming 
imd  cattle  raising.  The  chief  fitrm  prod- 
ucts are  wheat  and  barley  on  tlie  high- 
lands, and  cofTee,  sugar  cane,  and  cocoa 
on  the  lowlands.  Cocoa  is  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  Ecuador,  and  fully  one 
sixth  of  all  that  is  produced  in  the  world 
comes  from  here.- 

Tbe  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  in  the  shade  of  the 
larger  forest  trees,  has  sinall  pink  and  yellow  blos- 
soms which  Hpring  directly  from  the  main  trunk  and 
branches.  Its  leaTes  are  always  green  and  it  blos- 
soms throughout  the  year.  From  each  blossom 
there  develops  a  golden-colored  pod,  several  inches 
in  length,  inclosing  a  nutnber  of  seeds,  or  beona, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  almond.  After 
being  washed,  dried,  and  roasted,  the  beans  are  ready 
to  be  made  into  cocoa  and  chocolate.  What  are 
some  of  their  uses?  By  what  routes  might  they  be 
shipped  from  Guayaquil  to  New  York  ? 

Another  product  of  Ecuador,  and  of  eotna  other 
South  American  countries,  is  tartaparilla.  The  rub- 
ber industry  is  also  well  developed. 

There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  roads 
in  this  country,  making  the  transportation 
of  heavy  machinery  very  difBcult.  This 
fact  interferes  greatly  with  mining  among 
the  mountains.  Therefore,  although  there 
are  known  to  be  many  minerals,  there  ia 
Uttle  mining  except  of  the  richest  gold  de- 
posits. There  is  almost  no  manufacturing 
in  the  country. 

GtJAVAQUiL,  the  seaport  and  the  western- 
most of  the  large  cities  of  Soutli  America, 
is  first  in  size.  It  is  in  W.  Long.  80°.  Does 
it  lie  east  or  west  of  Washington,  D.C,  ? 
QoiTO,  the  capital  and  the  second  city  in 
Biz8,  is  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the 
interior  at  an  elevation  of  about  nine  thou- 
Band  feet. 

There -is  abundant  rainfall  in  northern 
Peru  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes; 


but  in  southern  Pern  the  climate  is  arid 
and  there  are  deserts  (Fig.  296).  Recall  the 
cause  of  this  arid  climate  Pera 
(p.  212).  So  little  rain  falls  l.  Climate 
in  southwestern  Peru  that  in  some  parts, 
even  close  by  tbe  sea,  there  is  an  average 
of  bat  one  shower  in  seven  years. 

Peru  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of    gold    and    silver    for   the 
Spanish  conquerors.     The  ' 

Incas,  who  dwelt  there,  had  collected  gold 
for  ornaments, 
and  this  the 
Spaniards  seized. 
Then,  opening 
mines,  they 
forced  tbe  In- 
dians to  work  in 
them  as  slaves. 
Since  that  time 
vast  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver 
have  been  ob- 
tained in  this 
country  ;  and 
valuable  deposits 
of  coal,  petro- 
leum, and  copper 
have  also  been 
found. 

There  is  much 
agriculture  in 
Peru,    the    prin- 

cipal  crops  being      ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
corn,  wheat,  and  pem. 

potatoes     among 

the  mountains,  and  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  cocoa,  and  coffee  in 
the  lower  and  warmer  sec-  ''  **^°'*'" 
tions.  Even  in  the  desert  portion  there  is 
some  farming  by  irrigation,  as  in  southern 
California.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised,  and  also  the  llama  and 
alpaca  for  their  wool  (Fig.  353). 

An  unusual  product  is  coca,  from  which 
cocaine  is  made;  and  another  is  cincliona, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  from  which  quinine  is 
made.     These  plants  were  cultivated  by 
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Fib.  303.  — Tha  Sonth  Americui  lluna. 

the     Incas    before    the    coming    of    the 
Spaniards. 

There  is  some  manufactDring  in  Peru,  especiatlj 
of  SDgar  and  cotton  goods.     One  great  difficulty, 
however,  has  been  that  of  transpor- 
tatioD.     The  rugged  Andes  extend 
Mttatloa  *^  entire    length  of  the  country, 

separating  the  Paciflc  coast  from  the 
broftd,  foresWovered  plains  of  eastern  Peru.     To 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  Peruviana  have   built 
several  railways,  one  of  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion.   Beginning  at  Callao  this  line  passes  through 
Lima;    then  it  climbs  the  mountains,  crossing  deep 
gorges,  by  means  of  high  trestles,  winding  about  on 
the  very  edge  of  precipices,  tunneling  through   the 
mountain  rock,  and  finally  croesing 
the  western  range  of  the  Andes  at 
an  elevation  of  over  fifteen  thousand 
feet. 

Lima,  the  capital  (Fig.  354), 
founded  by  the  Spanish  con- 

IB  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  Andes.  Callao, 
the  seaport  of  Lima,  is  about 
seven  milea  from  the  capital. 
Its  harbor  is  but  little  more 
than  an  open  roadstead  partly 
protected  by  an  island  on  the 
southwest  side.  However, 
since  the  winds  and  ocean 
BwelU    are    Jrom     ths    touth. 


while  the  coast  is  seldom 
visited  by  storms,  this  slight 
protection  is  sufficient. 

Akeqdipa,  at  an  elevatioa  d 
seven  tjiousand  feet,  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  sixty  mile*  d 
desert.  -  Cuzco  is  on  an  inlerior 
table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  over 
eleven  thou)iand  feeL  The  ruins  of 
the  Inca  citadels  and  "palaces"  ue 
still  to  be  seen,  and  many  pun- 
blooded  and  half-breed  Incas  Hill 
dwell  in  and  near  ULib  andent 
capital 

This  country,  named  after 
General    Bolivar,    the    gi«it 
South  American 
leader  in  the  re- 
volt against  Spain,  was  robbed 
of  its   seacoast   by   Chile.     Its   surface  it 
mountainous,    with    broad   and    very   high 
plateaus    between    the    mountain    ranges. 
In  one  of  these  valleys  ties  Lake  Titicaca 
(Fig.  855),  partly  in  Peru  and  partly  in 
Bolivia.     This  lake,  the  greatest  in  Soath 
America,  is  about  a  third  the  size  of  LJw 
Erie.     It  is  the  most  elevated  great  lake  in 
the  world,  lying  over  twelve  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  Incas  occupied  this  region  also,  and 
mined  much  gold.  Besides  gold,  the  Span- 
ish discovered  veins  of  copper,  tin,  and  ail- 


BoUvia 


Fm.  8H.  —  A  view  of  lima,  the  I 
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Ter,  BO  that  mining  hu  been 

one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  over  three  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  has 
been  mined  in  Bolivia  since 
the  Spaniards  first  visited  the 
country. 

Both  the  mining  and  the  woit  of 
obtaining  the  metals  from  the  ore  are 
done  very  crudelf.  For  example, 
instead  oi  using  costly  machisea  for 
crushing  the  ore,  as  in  the  United 
States,  one  method  is  to  roll  bowlders 
around  on  the  ore.  Since  there  are 
very  few  railways,  goods  are  carried 
for  the  most  part  by  trains  of  pack 
mnleA,  donkeys,  alpacas,  or  llamas 
(Fig.  337).  The  llama  here,  as  in 
Ptru,  is  of  great  valae  to  the  in- 
hahitants,  not  merely  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  hot  also  as  a  source  of  wool 
for  clothing. 

Like  eastern  Peru  and  the  Amazon  Valley  of 
Brazil,  much  of  eastern  Bolivia  is  an  almost  unknown 


Fio.  300.  —  Indians  In  thsir  grass  boats  on  I«ke  Titkaca. 


forest  wilderness.    In  the  mountain  vsllej^  how- 
ever, there  are   settlements  where    agriculture  is 


fta.  SSe.— 1«  r»»,  tlie  Isigest  d^  ol  BoUvla,  sltiiatad  bt  aa  arid  nUey  oniong  Uie  iOttj^f^oi^O  \  C 
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CBTTteit  on,  with  products  Enmilar  to  thoie  of  Peru. 
Natna  them.  Most  of  theee  are  conaumed  at  home, 
thoogh  some  coffee  is  exported. 

A  railway  line  connects  western  Bolivia  with  the 
sea;  but  there  is  great  need  of  others.  Another 
need  is  the  improvement  of  the  water  ways  to 
permit  river  tnuiBportation  to  the  Atlantic.  Tt^ugh 
irhat  rivers  could  boats  pass  to  the  sea? 

Find  the  capital  of  Bolivia.  La  Paz  {Fig.  860), 
the  largest  city,  has  more  than  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  the  capital. 

VII.   Chilb 
The  eAstern  boundary  of  Chile  ia  the 
divide  between  the  Atlantic  and   Pacific 
Snrface  drainage  ;  and  since  this  runs 

futoies  along  the  Andes,  the  country 

is  very  mountainous,  and  narrow  in  an  east 


reaches  far  into  the  bleak  south  tempente 
zone  ;  and  od  the  mountain  slopes  there  ii 
every  climate,  from  torrid  to  frigid.  The 
very  name,  Chile,  is  derived  from  an  Indian 
word  for  snow. 

There  is  also  great  difference  in  rainfall ; 
for  northern  Chile  is  arid,  and  in  some  po^ 
tions  an  absolute  desert ;  while  central  and 
southern  Chile  reach  into  the  rainy  belt  of 
prevailing  westerlies  (p.  212).  The  best- 
developed  section  of  the  country  lies  in  the 
middle  part,  between  the  hot,  arid  norUi 
and  the  bleak,  rainy  south. 

There  ia  much  mineral  wealth,  including 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  copper. 
Of    these    copper    is    one  .of  ^^^t 


Fio.  3BT.  —  The  (hipping  In  Valparaiso  harbor. 


and  west  direction.  Measure  its  length ; 
also  its  width.  Except  in  the  south,  the 
coast  line  is  regular,  like  that  of  the  rest  of 
South  America. 

The  climate  varies  more  than  that  of  any 

CUmcte  other  South  American  country. 

The  northern  part  is  within 

the   torrid    zone,   while   the   southern   end 


the  moat  valuable  minerals,  and  Chile, 
like  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
great  eopper-producing  countries  of  tbe 
world.  Even  more  important  than  the 
copper  are  the  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  yield  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  nitrate  every  year.  This  substance  is 
one  of  the  chief  exports. 


ISLANDS  SEAR  TBS  COSTIlfEST 


The  nitrate  beds  lie  in  the  midet  of  the  Desert  of 
AUcuna,  ia  which  rain  eeldom  taila.  The  mib- 
gUnoe  ocenrs  in  Uyera  f  ram  a  f  ew  i  nches  to  one  or  tw o 
fwt  in  thickness,  over  an  area  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
breadth.  After  being  dag  out,  the  pure  nitrate  is 
diHolTed  and  separated  from  its  impurities,  and 
then  sold.  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  fertilizer,  for  which 
purpose  large  quantities  are  shipped  from  the  port 
of  IquiQuK. 

Agriculture  is  extensively  carried  on  Id 
Chile,  especially  in  the  rainy  middle  por- 
igrtcattan  tion,  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  principal 
crops  are  the  various  grains,  tobacco,  fruits, 
uid  vegetables.  More  wheat  and  barley  are 
prodaced  than  are  needed  at  home,  so  that 
Chile  helps  to  supply  other  nations  vrith 
these  grains.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared ;  and  sheep  raising  is  one  of  the 
chief  industries  in  southern  Chile.  Hides, 
leather,  and  wool  are  exported. 

There  is  more  manufacturing  than  in 
most  South  American  countries,  the  princi- 
t„„a»etaiint  P^  ^'°*^«  ^'"Sr  flour  milling, 
cheese  making,  tanning,  and 
shoemaking.  Manufacturing  is  rapidly 
increasing,  but,  aa  in  other  South  American 
countries,  it  is  still  necessary  to  import  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States  much  of  the 
machinery  and  other  manufactured  articles 
used. 

Chile  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
nations  in  South  America.  It«  government 
Pnciesaof  is  good,  and  its  industries  are 
tkcoomitir  well  developed.  This  pr<^re8s 
is  doubtless  in  large  part  due  to  the  tem- 
perate climate,  which  requires  energy  on 
the  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  invites  set- 
tlers from  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe. 
U  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  most 
advanced  nations  of  South  America  lie  side 
by  side  in  the  temperate  zone,  while  the 
next  most  progressive  country,  Brazil,  is 
partly  in  that  zone. 

The  principal  cities  of  Chile  are  San- 
tiago, the  capital  and  largest  city,  situated 
CUsfdttoi  inland,  and  ValpabAISO,  its 
seaport  (Fig.  357).  The  har- 
bor of  Valparaiso,    like    that    of    Ci^IUo 


(p.  252),  is   open   to   the   north;   but   the 
wind  seldom  blows  from  that  quarter. 


Viri.  Islands  near  the  Continent 

Just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  low  idaod  of  Trinidail, 
a  British  posseesion.    This  island  is   -, . .  .. 

especially  noted  for  its  pitch  lake,  ^"*  ^"^ 
from  which  asphaltam  is  obtained 
for  nse  in  making  asphalt   pavements.     The  as- 
phaltum  oozes  slowly  from  the  gronnd ;  and,  as  i  t  Lt 
diig  ont,  mom  takes  its  place,  showing  that  there  is 
a  very  lai^  supply  beneath  the  surface. 

Just  east  of  the  southern  tip  of  South  America 
are  the  Falkland  hlanilt,  which  belong  to  Greul 
Britain.  Still  farther  ea^t  are  Ihs  -^  .. 
islands  of  Suu/A  Georgia,  also  British.  ™r*  """" 
They  are  cold,  bleak  lands,  with  no  ""^ 
permanent  inhabitants.  Yet  they  are  no  nearer  the 
south  frigid  zone  than  parts  of  Great  Britain  are  to 
the  north  frigid  zone.  This  difference  iu  climate  is 
due  to  tin  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  affected  by  a 
warm  ocean  current,  while  South  Georgia  is  swept 
by  cold  currents  from  the  Antarctic. 

West  of  Chile,  and  belonging  to  that  country,  is 
the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  This  is  the  island 
where  Selkirk  was  wrecked,  and  bv    __  .. 

■     .L        u,    i.     u      ^L      ■  1      J    On  the  wort 
some  IS  thought  to  be  the  island 

home  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  seems  quite  certain, 
however,  that  Defoe  described  Tobago,  just  north  of 
Trinidad,  instead  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

The  Galapago*  lalandt,  about  six  hundred  miles 
weat  of  Ecuador,  on  the  eqoator,  are  a  group  of 
small  volcanic  islands  owned  by  Ecuador.  They 
are  too  far  from  the  continent  to  show  on  our  map 
(see  Fig.  2). 

1.  What  stHking  resemblances  in  surface  features 
are  there  between  North  and  South  America? 
2.  What  differences?  8.  Show  how  , 
the  temperature  varies  from  place  to  . 
place.  4.  The  rainfall.  C.  Describe  ^ 
the  plant  andanimal  life.  6.  What  can  you  tell  about 
the  native  inhabitants  ?  7.  The  Spaniards  and  recent 
immigrants?  8.  Whatcan  you  tell  aboutthe  govern- 
ment? 9.  Compare  Brazil  with  the  linited  States  in 
area.  10.  What  about  ite  climate  and  drainage? 
11.  Navigation  on  its  rivers?  12.  Describe  the  tropical 
forest.  13.  What  valuable  products  are  obtained 
there  ?  14.  What  are  the  agricultural  products  of 
Brazil?  16.  What  is  the  condition  of  mining?  Of 
manufacturing?  16.  Name  and  locate  the  principal 
cities.  17.  Give  some  reasons  why  Argentina  is 
the  most  progresBive  country  of  South  America. 
18.  What  about  its  ^^riculture  ?  19.  Lumbering  and 
mining?  20.  Manufacturing  and  commerce? 
21>N!K[ieandl9oate  its  principal  cities.  23.GiveQnfL> 
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reason  for  the  slower  development  of  Uruguay. 
28.  What  are  its  products?  24.  Name  and  locate 
its  chief  city.  25.  Whatkiudof  couatrjiaPart^uay? 
Tell  about  its  products  and  chief  city.  36.  Name 
the  Guianas.  What  about  their  products  aod  com- 
merce? 27.  What  are  the  surface  features  of  Vene- 
zaela?  28.  What  are  its  products?  29.  Locate  the 
chief  city.  30.  How  do  the  tropical  Andean  coun- 
tries resemble  one  auotlier  in  surface  features? 
81.  In  variety  ofclimateaud  of  farm  products?  32.  In 
abundance  of  mineials  ?  33.  In  locationof  principal 
cities?  34.  In  eharacter  of  their  governmeiiL? 
86.  What  about  the  surface  features  and  the  products 
ofColonibia?  SS.  What  is  its  leading  city?  37.  De- 
scribe the  surface  and  climate  of  Ecuador, 
88.  What  are  its  agricoltural  producta?  39.  What 
about  mining  and  manufacturing?  40.  Name  and 
locate  the  principal  cities  of  Ecuador.  41.  What 
climate  has  Peru?  42.  What  about  mining  there? 
43.  Agriculture?  44.  Manufacturing  and  transpor- 
tation ?  45.  Name  and  locate  its  chief  cities. 
46.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  Bolivia.  47.  Tell 
about  roiniug  in  that  country.  48.  Agriculture. 
49.  Commerce  and  chief  cities.  50.  Describe  the 
flurfaceof  Chile.  51.  The  climate.  52.  Wliat  about 
mining  there?  53.  Agriculture?  hi.  Manufactur- 
ing? 55.  Why  has  Chile  made  such  progress? 
66.  Locate  the  chief  cities.  67.  Name,  locate,  and  tell 
the  principal  facts  about  the  islands  near  South 
America. 

I.  Which  of  the  two  Americas  has  the  advantage 
in  regard  to  latitude?  Show  how.  2.  Tellabontthe 
^  ,  efteets  of  the  trade  winds  in  each 

^3ZZ^  continent  (Fig.  21)8).  3.  Of  the 
^^^^  prevailing  westerlies  (Figs.  297  and 

299).  4.  Locate  the  arid  sections 
in  each  continent,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  lack 
of  rain  (Pigs.  2943,  297).  5.  Point  out  the  rainiest 
mciion  in  each,  and  state  tba  oaosea,    6.  Which 


of  the  two  continents  has  tne  better  position  I.. 
world  commerce?  Why?  7.  Into  whatoceandotb* 
principal  rivers  of  South  America  flow?  Of  K«tk 
America?  8.  What  can  yon  say  abont  the  tegoiui^ 
of  the  coast  of  the  two  continente  ?  Which  hat  the 
advantage  in  this  respect?  liow?  9.  Locate  tba 
five  principal  coast  cities  of  South  America;  A 
North  America.  State  the  main  advantages  of  tba 
location  in  each  case.  10.  What  about  the  nomba 
of  lakes  in  each  continent  and  their  value  for  com- 
merce? 11.  What  about  the  number  of  lar^dtia 
in  the  interior  of  each  continent?  12.  Ck>mittiebatk 
Brazil  and  Argentina  with  the  United  States  ic  uet; 
in  population.  13.  Compare  Chile  with  Teiu  in 
these  two  respects.  14.  Make  a  list  of  the  importut 
farm  products  common  to  South  America  and  Um 
United  States.  15.  Name  some  products  that  m 
extensively  raised  in  oue  and  not  in  the  otbet. 
16.  Whjch  parts  of  each  continent  are  especially 
noted  for  cotton?  Coffee?  Wheat?  CaUle  ud 
sheep?  Copper?  Precious  metals?  17.  Whtt  is 
the  prevailing  kind  of  government  in  North  and  in 
South  America?  WhaCsectJonshaveadiifeieDtkiiid 
of  government? 

1.  Give  several  reasons  why  South  America  hu 
been  much  less  rapidly  settled  than  North  Amoica 
2.  Howdoesthe  Spaniards'treatment    cj___„j|__ 
of  the  Incas  compare  with  tlieir  treat-    *"■*»■■''"■ 
ment  of  the  North  American  Indians?    3.  Find  act 
some  of  the  wayain  which  coffee  is  of  ten  adulteiatoL 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  South  America ;  asand  model 

5.  If  you  were  expecting  to  emigrate  there,  in  «bit 
couiitry  would  you  prefer  to  settle?  Why?  6.  WW 
products  of  South  America  are  yon  probably  sedng 
and  using  from  week  to  week  ?  7.  Is  Brazil  likdjlo 
rival  the  United  States  in  importance  in  the  fnbiKT 
Wby  ?  8.  Is  it  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  fot 
South  America  that  it  is  divided  into  bo  many  mew 
couutriee  ttian  North  America?    Wi^  t 
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PART  IV.    EUROPE 


I.  On  the  map  (Fig.  858)  trace  the  bouDdaiy  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  3.  What  peainsulaa  are 
_      _.    .  there?    3.  Whatconntrieaare  wholly 

M«p  Study  ^^  p^i^jy  ^^  peiiiiiBulaa?     i.  How 

does  Russia  compare  in  area  with  the  other  countries 
ofEarope?  With  the  United  States?  (See  Appen- 
dix, p.  424.)  5.  Where  are  the  priw^ipal  moun- 
taiTU?  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  rivers. 
T.  The  40th  parallel  of  latitude  croHBes  what  coun- 
tries of  Europe?  Through  or  near  what  cities  in 
the  United  States  does  it  pass? 


I.   General  Facts 

The  contiDent  of  Europe  whs  named  when 
only  the  southern  part  of  it  waa  known. 
Why  called  «  As  people  learned  more  about 
ttttiowit  it^  they  found  that  Europe  was 

connected  with  Asia,  being,  ia  fact,  a  great 
peninsula  extending  westward.  We  now 
know  that  Europe  and  Asia  together  really 
form  a  single  continent,  which  is  called 
Eurana.  But  since  Europe  has  been  long 
considered  a  separate  continent,  and  has 
beenso  important  as  the  home  of  the  civilized 
RCBB,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  class  it  as  a 
continent. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  North  America,  the 
growth  of  the  continent  of  Europe  has  re- 
BtoiTof  the  (luired  millions  of  years.  Far 
tMitiuent  back   in   time   mountains  ap- 

1,  PomatiMiof  peared  above  the  sea  in  several 
■oontiiuintiM  places,  as  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  continent.  Al- 
though greatly  worn  away,  these  mountains 
■nay  etill  be  seen  in  Finland,  Scandinavia, 
•nd  Scotland  (Figs.  359  and  360),  as  well 
M  io  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  sections. 
They  resemble  the  mountains  of  New  Eng- 
land and  eastern  Canada. 

Other  mountain  ranges  were  formed  in 
•outhern  Europe ;  but,  like  those  of  west- 


ern America,  they  are  younger  and  are 
far  leas  worn  away  than  the  older  moun- 
tains mentioned'.  Therefore  s.  Latw  nwtin- 
the  Pi/renees  (Fig.  391),  Atpt  tainrugw,  ud 
(Fig.  430),  and  Cauca»u8  (Fig.  ""i'4^««n 
3(!1)  mountains  are  still  of  great  height. 
Find  each  on  Figure  359.  Besides  the 
mountains  named,  there  is  a  long,  low 
chain,  known  as  the  Urals,  which  extends 
north  and  south  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Europe.  Other  highlands  are  shown  on 
Figure  360.  Where  are  they  mainly 
situated  ? 

The  highest  mountains  in  Europe  are  in 
the  south,  and  they  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  mainly  cast  and  west.  How 
does  this  arrangement  promise  to  affect  the 
climate  ?  Next  to  the  Caucasus  (Fig.  361), 
the  loftiest  of  all  are  the  Alps  (Figs. 
430,  434).  The  rains  and  snows  of  the 
Alps  find  their  way  to  the  sea  through  sev- 
eral of  the  large  rivers  of  Europe.  What 
are  the  names  of  the  largest  (Fig.  359)7 
Headwaters  of  four  of  them  —  tho  Po, 
Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Danube — are  within 
forty  miles  of  one  another  in  the  Alps. 

Europe  owes  much  of  its  very  irregular 
outline  to  the  fact  that  the  mountains  are 
not  continuous,  and  consist  of  chains  ex- 
tending in  various  directions.  How  does 
Europe  compare  with  North  America  in 
this  respect?     With  South  America? 

Between  the  mountains  of  the  north- 
wcBt,  the  east,  and  the  south  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive lowland  (Fig.  360).  g  xheiow 
A  part  of  this  has  been  lowered  plain  betwean 
beneath  the  sea  by  the  sinking  th««moantaiw 
of  the  land,  thus  forming  the  shallow  Baltic 
Sea.  This  plain  extends  from  southern 
England,  through   Belgium   and   Holland,] 
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or  the  "  Low  Countries,"  entirely  across 
Germany  (Fig.  420)  and  Rusaia  (Fig.  860). 
It  broadens 
tovard  the 
east  until  it 
includes  al- 
most all  of 
Russia.  Esti- 
mate its  length 
from  east  to 
vest.  About 
two  thirds  of 
Europe  is  in- 
sluded  in  this 
)lain. 

While  the 
DOUDtains  and 
jlaios  were  be- 
Dg  made,  coal 
leds  were  also 

.  Fi>rm«tioD  of  forming,  as  was  the  case  in 
Mibedi;  iiM  America  during  the  Coal 
UdaofMii  Period.  Stat«  once  more  how 
Oftl    was    formed    (p.    2).      Figure    862 


found?     Most  of  the  coal  is  bituminout, 
though    there    is    some    anthracite.      In   a 


Fm.  381.  — AvIbwo- 


Fia.  »S.-MapoltUao«l field! of  Knrope. 


bowB  the  paxts  of  Europe  in  which  coal 
eds  occur.    Iq  what  countries  are  they 


number  o£  sections  liffnUe,  or  brown  coal, 
is  mined ;  and  peat  is  also  dug  for  fuel  in 
western  Europe. 

At  the  same   period  that  easterq  North 
America  was   invaded   by  a 
great  ice  sheet  5.  TheftMt 
from  the  north,  ^  *«• 
snow  gathered  on  the  high- 
landsof  northwestern  Europe 
and   spread   outward  in  all 
directions.     Figure   868 
shows  the  extent  of  the  Euro- 
pean ice  sheet.     It  made  the    - 
same  changes  in  Europe  as 
in  our  country.     State  what 
these  changes  were  (p.  9), 

The  irregular  coast  of 
northwestern  Europe,  like 
that  of  north-  „  „^  ^_  . 
eastern  .North  us  coast  Una, 
America,  is  due  "*  adTMtag** 
to  the  sinking  ^'" 
of  the  land.  The  Baltic  Sea 
and  its  gulfs  are  old  land 
valleys,  sunk  beneath  the 
sea ;  and  the  hills  of  this 
sunken  land  fonn  either  islands,  peninsulas, 
or  shallow  banks  where  food  fish  abound.       1 


MO  xui 

During  the  growth  of  the  mounts  ns  of 
southern  Europe  the  r  sing  and  sinking  of 
small  areas  of  laud  has  made  many  penin 
sulas,  with  bays,  gulfs,  ulands,  and  seas  be 
tween.  The  Mediterranean  bea  occup  es  a 
basin,  thousands  of  feet  n  depth  formed 
bj  the  sinking  of  th  3  part  of  the  earth  s 
crust.     Some  of   tl  e  islands  in  tl  e  Med 


boundaiy  of  western  United  Stat«A,  k 
passes  ent  rely  south  of  England  crooset 
I*  ranee  near  Pans,  and  ex  cUiute 
tends  through  southern  Ger  1  n*  int- 
many  and  Russia.  From  this  *">*•  •*  *"^ 
it  18  seen  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
Europe  lies  farther  north  than  the  United 
States,   and  due   east  of   Canada.     Petro- 


PiQ,  3S8.  —  The  Ice  sheet  of  Europe. 


terranean  Sea  were  partly  or  wholly  built 
up  by  volcanic  action. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  movements  of  the 
land,  Europe  has  the  most  irregular  coast 
of  all  the  continents.  Name  the  larger 
peninsulas,  gulfs,  and  seas  that  border 
Europe.  How  about  the  number  of  fine 
harbors  ?  Show,  by  examples,  how  such  an 
irregular  coast  is  of  advantage  in  allowing 
vessels  to  sail  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

Trace  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  on  a 
globe  or  map  of .  the  world.  Notice  that 
while  the  49th  parallel  forms  the  northern 


grad  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  northem 
Labrador ;  and  the  tips  of  the  peninsulas  of 
southern  Europe  reach  no  farther  south 
than  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia. 

In  spite  of  this  latitude,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Europe  is  much  less  than  half  the  aa 
of  North  America,  that  couti-  f,  Tbap*fcto- 
nent  supports  over  three  times  ^~  •»*  «<t« 
as   many   inhabitants    as    our 
own,  or  over  four  hundred  million  perwHU. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  Far  North,  near  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  climate  is  bleak,  and  there 
are  barren,  frozen  tundras.  But  south  of 
this  is  a  belt  of  fir,  spruce,  pine,  and  otlur 
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an 


lees.  Witbin  the  forest  belt,  and  south  of 
t,  the  climate  permits  the  growth  of  the 
^ns  and  fruits  that  Souriitb  in  southern 
)ana(Ia  and  northern  United  States.  Far- 
her  south,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the 
ititudeof  central  United  States,  such  semi- 
ropical  fruits   as   oranges,  lemons,  olives. 


possible  for  cropa  to  be  raised  nearer  the 
pole  in  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  Without  such  winds,  much  of  that 
densely  populated  continent  (Fig,  864) 
would  be  a  barren  waste,  like  Labrador. 

In  North  America,  where  high  mountains 
extend  north  and  south  along  the  entire 


nd  figs  are  cultivated.  That  is  to  say, 
be  products  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
re  such  as  grow  several  hundred  miles  far- 
ber  south  in  eastern  North  America. 

The  prevailing  westerlies  are  felt  in 
lorthern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
^^  States  (p.  212).  Blowing  from 
itheuiDipri*-  across  the  warm  ocean  waters 
itfuti  (p,  223),  they  bring  an  enor- 

l)  Thtprniaii-  mous  amouot  of  heat  to  the 
w««(wind.  i^^j_  It  is  these  west  winds, 
acre  than  any  other  thing,  that  make  it 


western  side  of  the  continent,  the  warm* 
damp   air  soon    loses    its    moisture   as    it 
moves  eastward  (p.  211).     In 
Europe,   on   the    other   hand,  y„„^Aa«1'"^ 
where  the  higher  ranges  ex-  touih  mouwiriii 
tend  nearly  east  and  west,  the  "JJS"*""" 
mountains  interfere  much  less 
with  the  movement  of  vapor  to  the  interior. 
For  that  reason  the  west  winds  give  up 
their  moisture  little  by  little,  and  over  a 
wide  area.     This  is  the  chief  reason  why 
there  is  no  arid  land  in  the  belt  of  wester- 
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differences  there  are  many  more  nations  in 
Europe  than  in  North  America.  Count 
them  (Fig.  858). 

Itaay  jealousieB  and  dupntea  hare  arisen  between 
the  different  nations.  These  have  often  led  to  war, 
as  a  result  of  which  one  nation  has  sometimes  seized 
territory  from  another.  In  this  waj  the  boundaries 
between  tba  nations  have  suffered  m&ny  changes. 
Notioehow  irTegulBT  some  of  the  boundary  lines  are. 
Those  of  Germany,  for  example,  hare  been  agreed 
upon  only  after  the  loss  of  tens. of  thausands  of 
human  lives  in  war. 

1.  Why  is  Europe  classed  as  a  continent?  2.  In 
tbegrowtli  of  thacontinent,teIl  about  the  formation 
-^j^  of    mountains    in    the    northwest. 

Q^jj^^  8.  Where  else  are  mountains  found  ? 

V"""''  What  do  you  know  about  them? 

4.  Describe  the  large  plain.  5.  Where  are  the  coal 
beds?  What  kinds  are  found?  6.  Locate  the 
bonndaries  of  the  ice  sheet  (Fig.  30.1).  What  are 
some  of  its  effects?  7.  Explain  the  irregular  coast 
line,  and  state  some  of  its  adrsntages.  8.  What  is 
the  latitude  of  Europe?  9.  What  abqut  the  popu< 
lation,  and  the  farm  products?  10.  How  is  the 
climate  infiuenced  by  the  prevailing  weaterliey? 
11.  By  the  absence  of  north  and  south  mountain 
noges  in  the  west?  12.  By  the  inland  seas? 
13.  Why  do  not  the  cyclonic  storms  supply  abundant 
nJDS  iu  eastern  Europe?  U.  Why  is  the  climate 
of  southern  Europe  dry  and  mild?  15.  Give  soma 
reasons  for  so  many  countries  in  Europe.  Why  are 
the  boandarj  lines  often  irregular? 

1.  Compare  Europe  with  North  America  in  re- 
gud  to  highlands.  2.  Lowlands.  3.  Rivers.  4.  I)is- 
.  tribution   of   coal   beds  (Fig.  208). 

irtk  Itett"  ^"  ''^***°*  °*  ^'^  covering,  0.  Char- 
^'"wli's  acter   of   coast   line.      7.   Latitude. 

8.  Population.  9.  In  what  respects 
ue  the  two  continents  alike  in  climate  ?  10.  In 
whatrespects  unlike  inclimate?  11.  Compare  the 
Dumber  of  degrees  of  longitude  in  Europe  with 
the  number  in  North  America.    12.  Where  are  the 


1.  What  resultfl  might  follow  if  the  mounlaina  of 
Europe  extended  north  and  south  near  the  western 
SoUMtlona  ^O"**'  2.  Mention  some  of  the  re- 
Bulte  if  the  land  should  rise  near 
Gibraltar,  changing  the  Mediterranean  to  a  closed 
wa  How  would  the  British  Isles  be  influenced? 
Abo  Italy?  8.  Can  you  tell  about  any  of  the  great 
*»!■  and  generals  of  Germany,  England,  or  France  ? 
4.  Can  yoQ  tell  of  any  of  the  changes  in  boundary 
lues;  for  example,  in  Poland  or  between  Prance 
Ud  Gtttnaay} 


II.   Thx  British  Ibles 

1.  Walk  toward  the  British  Isles.    2.  What  two 
large   islands   do   they   include  ?    3.    What   waters 
separate  these  two?    4.  Name  the  ^^    -^^. 
three   divisions    of    Great    Britain.        ^         ' 

5.  Locate  the  Orkney,  Hebrides,  Shetland,  and 
Channel  Islands.  They  are  included  among  the 
British  Isles.  0.  What  sea  lies  east  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  7.  What  country  is  nearest  to  Great  Bri- 
tain (Fig.  358)  ?    What  waters  separate  the  two? 

6.  Compare  the  coast  line  with  that  of  Spain  (Fig. 
390)  ;  of  Norway  (Fig.  358). 

London    is   fully    seven    hundred    miles 
farther  north   than   New   York  City,  and 
the    British    Isles   are   in    the  semarkable 
same    latitude    an     Lahi-ador.    facts  about 
England  itself  ia  a  little  smaller  these  isles 
than  Alabama ;    and  the  British   Isles,  in- 
cluding England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  several  hundred  small  islands,  are  about 
the  size  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico. 

Yet  in  epite  of  their  northern  position 
and  their  smiLlI  area,  the  largest  city  in  the 
world  is  located  in  the  British  Isles.  More- 
over, Great  Britain  has  more  manufactur- 
ing tlian  any  nation  excepting  the  United 
States.  It  haa  more  foreign  trade,  a  greater 
number  of  vessels  upon  the  sea,  and  moru 
colonies  (Fig.  381)  than  any  oilier  nation 
on  the  earth. 

The  character  of  the  British  people  doubt- 
less offers  one  important  explanation  of  the 
above   facts.      Being   so   near        . 
the  mainland,  the  islands  have  tancopJuv" 
been  invaded  by  many  hardy  ezplained 
people,  among  them  the  .An^^f«  i.  Bythechai- 
and    Saxona,  from    whom    tlie 
words     English    and     Anglo- 
Saxons  have  been  derived.     The  Normant 
also  entered  Britain,  and  still  earlier  the 
Romans  under  the  lead  of  Julius  Cicsar. 

Although  formerly  divided  into  different 
nations,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  are  now  united  to  form  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  sections 
are  noted  for  their  energy,  intelligence, 
and  good  character.  <  |  (j- 


inhabitantB 
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Tlie  prevailing  westerly  winds  also 
partly  account  for  the  gi-eatuesfi  of  the 
S.  BytiMpre-  United  Kingdom.  Two  diiys 
muDK  wind*  out  of  three  these  winds  blow 
across  the  Britisli  Isles;  and,  siace  they 
have  crossed  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  water 
(p.  261),  they  greatly  temper  the  climate. 
Indeed,  the  winter  season  is  milder  than 
that  in  northern 
United  States,  and 
the  summer  is  cooler 
(Figs.  317  and  318). 

The  prevailing 
westerlies,  bearing 
an  abundance,  of 
moisture  (p.  261), 
so  distribute  it  over 
the  islands  that  no 
sectioa  suffers  from 
drought.  Yet  the 
western  portions  re- 
ceive more  rain  than 
the  eastern,  because 
the  damp  ocean 
winds  reach  them 
first  (Fig.  367). 

As  already  stated 
(p.  257),  the  moun- 
(.  By  thB  chti-  titins  of 
MtM  of  tii«  •!»-  Great 
"*•  Britain, 

like  those  of  New 
England,  are  so  old 
that  they  are  worn 
very  low.  While 
these  uplands  rarely  rise  more  than  one 
or  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
there  are  occasional  higher  peaks  of  hard 
rock.  For  example,  the  granite  peak  of 
Ben  Nevis,  in  Scotland,  the  highest  point 
in  the  British  Isles,  is  forty-three  hundred 
feet  in  elevation.  The  Scottiah  Highlanda 
(Fig.  368)  are  so  rugged  and  barren  that 
few  people  are  able  to  live  there. 

Where  the  rocks  are  softer,  and  less  dis- 
turbed by  mountain  folding,  tliere  are  lower 
and  more  level  tracts.  Point  out  the  broad- 
est lowland  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Eng- 


land (Fig.  359).  A  narrow  and  very  Bmall, 
but  important,  lowland  lies  in  southern  Scot, 
land,  near  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  There 
the  rocks  are  so,  much  softer  than  those  of 
the  highlands  that,  instead  of  a  barren, 
hilly  country,  there  la  a  fertile  lowland. 
Upon  this,  called  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
there  are  thriving  industries  and  a  dense 
population,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  highland  rim 
extends  around  Ire- 
land (Fig.  359),  in- 
closing a  lower,  mora 
level  interior.  Thug 
the  surface  of  this 
island  has  the  fonn 
of  a  shallow  plate, 
and  much  of  tlie 
land  can  be  cul- 
tivated. 

A  large  part  of 
these  islands,  there- 
fore, is  either  plain 
or  low,  hilly  land, 
suited  to  agricul- 
ture. Thus  the  sur- 
face features  have 
helped  to  make  the 
British  Isles  an  im- 
portant nation. 

The  coast  line  of 
the  British  Isles  is 
very     irregular,    as 
may  be  seen  from  the  map  4.  Byttet 
(Fig.  866).     State  the  reasons  retniwwut 
(p.  259).     How  does  the  coast  "»• 
compare    with    that    of    New    England? 
Since    the    mountainous    western    portion 
had  more  deep  valleys  for  the  sea  to  enter 
than  the  level  plains  of  the  east,  there  are 
more   good   harbors  on   the  west  than  on 
the  east  coast.     On  both  sides,  however,  the 
mouths  of  the  larger  rivers  usually  mate 
good  ports.     Why? 

Another  reason  for  the  importance  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  the  fact  that  these  islands 


Fio.  367.  — RalDtaU  of  Btilisli  Islea. 
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have  great  natural  reaourcea,  and  have  there- 
fore  developed    important   industries.     In 
s.  By  tiia  utn-  OUT  Study  of  the  United  States 
ninwniGM        -^q  found  that  the  people  are 
mainly  engaged  in  lumbering,  agriculture, 
fishing,  mining,    manufacturing,  and  com- 
merce.    There  i8  very  little  lumbering  in 
the  Britiiib  Isles  for,  although  in  enrly  times 
a  large  part  of  the  land  was  wooded,  little 
forest  now^  remains ;  and  lumber  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  leading  imports.     But  all 
of  the  other  indus- 
tries are  important, 
and  some    of   tbem 
are  remarkably  de- 
veloped. 

Since  no   portion 
of  the  British  Isles  is 

.    .    „  arid,  the 

Agncnltiira  , 

.  ranch- 

1.  Live  stock     . 

ing     m- 

duatry  is  not  devel- 
oped there  as  in 
western  United 
States.  Much  live 
Btock  is  raised,  how- 
ever (Fig.  368).  In 
fact,  grazing  has  of 
IfLte  so  increased  in 
importanoe     that 

there  is  now  twice  as  much  land  in  pas- 
ture as  in  crops,  and  the  British  Isles  are 
noted  for  their  great  number  of  fine  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses.  There  are  about  thirty 
million  sheep  on  the  Isles,  while  there 
are  forty-five  million  people.  The  Shet- 
land Islands  are  famous  for  Shetland  po- 
nies ;  and  on  the  three  Channel  Islands,  — 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Alderney,  near  the 
FrcQch  coast,  —  three  breeds  of  cattle  have 
been  developed,  which  are  well  known  in 
the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  grazing  is  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  surface, 
like  that  of  New  England,  is  too  rocky  or 
mountainous  to  be  cultivated  (Fig.  368). 
Besides  thia,  some  of  the  plains  in  eastern 
England,  although  too  sterile  for  farming, 


make  excellent  pasture  land  (Fig.  369). 
The  mild  winters  and  tlie  damp  air,  which 
encourage  the  growth  of  grass,  further 
favor  stock  raising.  In  addition,  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  grain  is  raised  in  other 
countries,  like  the  United  States,  and  car- 
ried to  the  British  Isles,  has  made  it  less 
necessary  for  the  British  to  use  their  land 
in  raising  grain. 

The   cool  summer  climate,  which   is  of 
advantage  in  some  respects,  is  unfavorable 


Fio.  3SS.  —  Sheep  grazing  on  the  moantain  slopea  In  the  Scottish  HlghlandB. 

to  many  binds  of  farming.  For  example, 
it  prevents  the  production  of  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  grapes,  which  re-  s.  othnfum 
quire  warm  summers.  More  producu 
hardy  products,  however,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  wheat,  are  easily  raised.  Tur- 
nips, potatoes,  beans,  and  peas  are  other  im- 
portant crops ;  also  hops,  which,  together 
with  barley,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beeo.  Owing  to  the  many  towns  and  cities, 
truck  farming  is  of  great  importance. 

The  demand  for  farm  land  has  been  bo  great  that 
large  areas  of  swamp  have  been  reclaimed  by  careful 
draitiage,  and  these  now  make  some  of  the  most 
fertile  farms.  Yet  in  spit«  of  the  care  that  hag 
lieen  given  to  cultivating  the  soil,  and  to  raising 
live  stock,  tar  lees  food  ia  produced  in  the  British 
Ixles  than  is  needed  bj  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
such  vut  multitudea  of  people  engaged  in  other 


Pio.  SM.  —  An  BngliBh  Ibtid  witb  a  flock  ot  sbeep  and  K  herd  of  ottle  gnziiig  In  the  paatoro. 


OccupatioDs  tbat.  If  tliey  were  dejirived  of  food  from 
abroad,  they  would,  it  is  aaid.  I>f'gin  to  suffer  from 
famine  wiUiin  a  month.  How  different  that  is  from 
our  own  country,  which  litis  so  large  an  area,  and  ao 
varied  a  climate,  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  food  we 
need,  bub  produces  enormous  quantities  to  be  sent 
abroad] 

Since  the  early  inhabitants  had  to  cross 
the  sea  in  order  to  reach  these  inlands,  and 


since  most  of  their  descendants  have  lived 
either  on  or  near  the  coast,  it  is  natural  that 
many   of    the    British   should   —^^^ 
adopt  a  seafaring  life.     This 
sort  of  life  has  also  been  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  food  fish  abound  on  the  shsUov 
banks  of  the  North  Sea  and  of  the  oceau  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  islands.     More 
than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand boats  from  the  Britisli 
Isles    are    employed  in 
fishing. 

Among  the  fish  caughtira 
cod,  haddock,  and  herriog. 
as  off  the  coast  of  New  Eog- 
land  and  Newfoundland. 
Another  important  kind  ii 
a  flatfish,  the  sole,  which 
resembles  the  flounder  of 
our  eastern  coast.  Salmon 
enter  the  rivers  of  northern 
Great  Britain,  and  oysten 
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coast.  Many  fishing  hamleta  are  scattered 
aloug  the  coast ;  but  the  fishing  industry 
here,  as  in  our  country,  is  becoming  cen- 
tered more  and  more  in  the  large  towns, 
which  possess  the  capital  for  large  vessels 
and  expensive  fishing  outfits.  The  chief 
fishing  centers,  like  Boston  and  Gloucester 
in  Massachusetts,  are  London,  Hull,  and 
Gbuisbt  (Fig.  366)  in  England!,  and  Aber- 
DSBN  in  Scotland. 

One  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles 
which  early  attracted  people  from  southern 
KiBinf  Europe  was  the  tin  in  south- 

1.  TbetoM  MMit-  western  England.  This  metal 
■M  niBBnia  jg  not  mined  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  but  has  always  been  in  great 
demand.  Even  before  the  time  of  Caisar, 
ships  from  the  Mediterranean  came  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  tin  for  uue  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bronze.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  and  even  gold  and  silver  ores, 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the  British 
Isles  ;  but  at  present  there  is  little  mining 
of  these  metals. 

On  the  other  band,  the  abundance  of  two 
other  minerals,  coal  and  iron  ore,  reminds  us 
I.  Coal  Hd  of  our  own  country  (pp.  3  and 
•««"•  259).     The   one  small   island 

of  Great  Britain  produces  more  than  halt  as 
much  coal  as  all  of  our  states  tc^ther  ;  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
the  two  leading  coal-producing  countries  of 
the  world.  Figure  371  shows  the  sections 
of  Great  Britain  in  which  coal  is  found. 
While  most  of  the  coal  is  bituminous,  that 
in  southern  Wales  is  more  lite  our  anthra- 
cite. Lai^  numbers  of  miners  in  the 
United  States  are  Welshmen  who  have 
come  from  that  section. 

Iron  ore  is  also  abundant  and  favorably 
utuated.  None  of  the  British  iron  ore  is 
far  from  coal ;  and  in  some  places  the  same 
shaft  is  used  to  bring  both  coal  and  iron  to 
the  surface.  Limestone  is  also  abundant 
and  near  at  band.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
conditions  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  (p.  79), 
which  is  named  after  Bibminoham,  Eng- 
land, because  they  resemble  each  other  in 


having  an  abundance  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
near  t<^ther.  Find  Birmingham  in  Fig- 
ure 371.  Note  the  other  cities  near  the  coal 
fields.  Why  should  lai^e  manufacturing 
cities  develop  here  ?  The  extent  of  the 
raining  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  more  than  half  a 
million  persons  are  employed  underground. 


Fio.  371. — Map  showing  coal  distribi 


Besides  these  minerals,  various  building 
stones  are  extensively  quarried,  as  granite 
in  Scotland,  and  slate  in  north-  ,   f^^  j^^^  * 
em  Wales.    Salt  is  also  found;  tMtmiDeni 
and  there  is  clay  of  such  ex-  P™*°eti 
cellent  quality  for  earthenware   that  sev- 
eral   towns   have   become  noted   for   tlieir 
potteries,  as  have  Trenton  and  Cincinnati 
in  the  United  States. 

Considering  the  abundance  of   coal  and 
iron  ore  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hanufacturing 
of  wool  from  the  millions  of  i   condittoo* 
sheep  on  the  other,  it  is  clear  favorable  to  iti 
that  Great  BriUin  has  mate-  ^•'•"'P'""* 
rials    for  extensive   manufacture.      As   in 
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New  England,  the  hilly  sections  liave 
abundant  water  power  due  to  llie  glacier, 
and  tliis  also  has  favored  maaufacturing. 
Later,  when  the  use  of  steam  became  known, 
the  abundant  stores  of  coal  were  of  great 
importance. 

The  use  of  steam  hna  led  to  the  building  of  mtmy 
factories,  and  to  the  growth  of  lai^  manufftcturing 
cities.    Therefoie,  the  making  oC   cloth  on  hand 
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looms,  al  the  homes  of  the  weavern,  has  b«en  gener- 
ally abandoned,  although  one  Htill  sees  it  in  sotne  of 
the  country  districts. 

Even  in  very  early  times  the  English  were  en- 
gaged in  the  weaving  of  woolen  cloth.  Lat«r, 
owing  to  numerous  wars,  and  to  bad  government 
on  the  continent,  England  became  a  refuge  for 
induBtriol  people  from  the  mainland.  This  led  to 
rapid  progress  in  manufacturing.  The  peculiar 
energy  and  inventive  genius  of  the  British,  which 
kept  their  machinery  in  advance  c!  that  used  by 
other  nations,  must  also  be  considered.  For  ex- 
ample, it  was  a  Scotchman,  .Tames  Watt,  who 


vented  the  modern  steam 


ngine; 


ind  it  w 


Stephenson  who  invented  the  first  locomotive. 

The  very  smallness  of  the  country  is  another 
advantage;  for  no  matter  where  a  factory  may 
be  located,  it  is  sure  to  be  not  far  from  coal  fieldii, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  a  shipping  point. 

In  the  mountainous  section  of  northern 
England,  near  both  coal  and  wool,  there  are 


hundreds  of  factories  for  the  manufacture 

of  woolen  cloth.     The  principal   center  of 

this  trade  is  Leeds,  which  has  j  z^aMm. 

the  added  advant^e  of  water  und* 

power.     On  the  western  side  d)  Wooien 

of  this  hilly  region  is  Bbad-  ""'"M^''«"riiw 

POBD,  noted  for  its  broadcloth  and  worsted 

goods  ;  and  neighboring  cities  manufacture 

woolen  yarn,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  blankets. 

The  woolen  industry  extends 

northward  into  Scotland  and 

southward  to  Leicester, 

where  the  surrounding  plains 

produce  a  breed  of  sheep  that 

yields  a  wool  suitable  for  the 

manufacture  of  worsted  yam. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  Duntwr 
of  sheep  in  the  British  lale^  the 
manufacturing  industry  has  so  fu 
outgrown  the  local  supply  of  wool 
that  millions  of  pounds  must  be 
imported  every  year.  This  condi- 
tion resembles  that  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  much  of  the  wool  i* 
brought  from  the  West  or  from 
foreign  countries 

From     the     spinning     and 
weaving  of  wool  it  was  easy 
to    turn   to   the   (B)  cotton 
manufacture     of  """ntfortiiriv 
cotton  goods ;  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the   northern   mountains   we   find   a   great 
cotton-manufacturing  industry.     Dampness 
is  one  of  the  points  in  favor  of   that  sec- 
tion, for  in  a  dry  air  cotton  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  too  brittle  to  spin  and  weave 
easily.     Another  reason  why  this  work  is 
best  developed   on  the  west  side  of   the 
island   is    the    fact   that   it   is  nearer   the 
United  States,  from  which  so  much  of  the 
raw  cotton  comes. 

Since  the  British  climate  will  not  permit 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  is  necessary  to 
import  all  that  is  used.  It  requires  over 
two  billion  pounds  a  year  to  supply  the 
mills.  Although  much  cotton  is  now  ob- 
tained from  Egypt,  India,  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  our  Southern  StatM 
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still  supply  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
center  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  is  Man- 
chester. What  other  cities  do  you  find 
situated  near  by  ? 

The  central  portion  of  Great  Britain,  in- 
cluding southern  Scotland  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  mountain  range  of  northern 
England,  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  textile 
industry   in    the    world.     Can    you   name 


manufactures  steel  rails  and  armor  plates 
for  war  ships.  Glasgow  is  a  center  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
locomotives  and  machinery  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
near  these  places,  there  are  similar  works. 

As  in  New  England,  many  places  occupied  with 
the  textile  industry  also  produce  textile  machinery 
and  other  iron  uid  steel  gooda.    The  island  is  so 
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cities  of  New  England  which  are  likewise 
engaged  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
ture (p.  42)  ? 

The  cities  of  Great  Britain  that  are 
most  noted  for  iron  and  steel  products  are 
m  IronaTid         BIRMINGHAM  and  SHEFFIELD 

tieti  manM/ac-  in  England,  and  Glasgow 
lunnj  jq    Scotland.     Birmingham 

manufactures  jewelry,  watches,  firearms, 
bicycles,  steam  engines,  etc.  Sheffield 
has  for  centuries  been  noted  for  its  cutlery, 
the  presence  of  grindstone  quarries  in  the 
neighborhood  being  one  reason  for  this  par- 
ticular   industry.     Why?     Sheffield    also 


small  that  coal  and  iron  are  cheaply  shipped  to  all 
points;  and  on  this  account,  mnnufacturing,  though 
best  developed  near  the  coal  fields,  is  not  confined 
to  these  districts. 

Thus  we  see  that  here,  as  in  the  United  States, 
coal  makes  possible  an  enormous  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. There  is  so  much  coal  in  Great  Britain 
that,  in  spite  of  the  forest  of  chimneys  in  £ngland 
and  southern  Scotland,  the  output  of  coal  is  more 
than  BuFBcient  to  meet  the  demands.  The  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufacture,  however,  are  not  sufficient; 
for  all  the  cotton,  much  of  the  wool,  and  part  of  the 
iron  ore  must  be  imported. 

The  three  industries  connected  with 
cotton,  wool,   and  iron  have   made  Great 
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Britain  one  of  the  great  workshops  of  the 
world.  The  most  important  is  cotton  man- 
ufacturing; iron  ranks  next;  and  wool  is 
third. 

What  has  thus  far  been  said  applies 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain ;  but  Ireland  forms 
a  ,  striking  contrast  to  Great 
Britain  in  several  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  mainly 
a  country  of  farms  instead 
of  manufactures  (P'ig.  374). 
The  mild  climate  and  damp 
air  insure  excellent  grass  throughout  tlie 
year,  and  about  four  tifths  of  the  farm  land 


Contiart  of 
InUndwitii 
Great  BrlUUn 
1.  In  promi- 
aflDM  of  iU 


one  twelfth  of  the  entire  sarface  of  the  IBland.  'Dm 
water  in  these  bogB  protects  the  swamp  Tegetation 
from  decaj,  so  that  such  vegetation  collect«  nntil  it 
forma  a  aod,  which,  when  dug  ap  and  dried,  malcea 
a  fairly  good  fuel  (Fig.  8).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  similar  depoeitA,  in  the  lai^r  swamps  of  the  Co«l 
Period,  were  the  beginning  of  the  coal  beds  which 
Etre  DOW  of  so  much  value  (p.  2). 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  most  of 
the  manufacturing  in  Ireland  is  done  on 
the  eastern  side,  whers  coal  is  t.  In  —--*—- 
easily  obtained  from  England  toriat 
or  Scotland.  At  one  point  the  two  islands 
are  only  thirteen  miles  apart.  One  of  the 
most  important  manufacturing  industries 
is  the  making  of  linen.  The 
Irish  linens,  which  take  high 
rank  in  our  country,  are  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
flax  plant.  Flax  is  grown  in 
various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  the  seed,  from  which 
linseed  oil  is  made  for  nse  in 
mixing  paints  and  in  making 
Tarnish,  In  Ireland,  however, 
flax  is  raised  chiefly  for  its 
fiber.  The  damp  climate  there 
is  favorable  to  its  growth,  and 
the  cheap  labor  makes  possibla 
the  great  amount  of  care  re- 
quired in  preparing  it  for  the 
'^  ^  manufacture  of  linen. 


is  in  pasture.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
are  raised.  As  in  Great  Britain,  the  prin- 
cipal grain  is  oats  ;  but  barley,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  turnips  are  also  grown. 

Agiiin,  unlike  Great  Britain,  Ireland  is 
very  barren  of  minerals.     Building  stones, 

inrainiB  ^"*^'*  *^  granite,  marble,  and 
sandstone,  are  found,  but  there 
is  very  little  coal  or  iron. 

The  lack  of  coal  for  domestic  use  is  partlj  made 
up  by  the  abundance. of  "turf,"  or  peat.  Owing  to 
the  depoxita  of  glacial  drift,  which  have  formed  dams 
aeroBS  the  streams  (Fig.  36^),  the  level  interior  is  so 
poorly  drained  that  swampe,  or  bogs,  occupy  about 


The  stem  of  flax  is  tall  and  slender,  and  a  field  of 
it  presents  somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  a  field 
of  oats.  Instead  of  being  cut,  like  grain,  it  is  pulled 
up  and  left  lying  upon  the  ground  for  some  time^ 
exposed  to  the  weather,  so  that  the  gnmmj  rab- 
sCance,  which  holds  the  woody  matter  and  fiber  to- 
gether, may  decay.  Travelers  in  nortbem  Ireland, 
in  summer,  see  field  after  field  covered  witli  flax, 
much  of  which  is  used  in  the  lioen  factories  of 

After  the  fiber  has  been  separated  from  the  woody 
core  by  machinery,  it  is  split  and  combed  ont  with  a 
steel  brush,  and  thns  made  ready  for  apinning.  It 
is  made  into  thread  in  much  the  same  way  as  cotloa 
and  wool  are,  and  this  is  then  woven  into  napkins, 
tablecloths,  etc.     Name  other  articles  made  of  linen. 

Ireland  offers  a  fourth  contrast  to  Great  Britaia 
in  regard  to  population.    Not  only  is  it  far  lea 
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\.  la  p«ptil«ti<a 


deDset;  peopled,  but  the  nomber  of  inhabitants  is 
Partly    because    of    the    unfavorable 
laws  imposed  hj  England,  the  Irish 
have  long  been  discontented  with 
their  lot ;  and  for  many  years  they  have  been  leav- 
ing   their     country.      Since 
1847,   the   number   of    inhab- 
itants has  been  reduced  from 
eight  million  to  fonr  million 
foar  hundred  thonaand. 
They    have     songht    refuge 
clji^y  in  tbe  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  cities  most  noted 
for  manufacturing  have 

FiiDcip.idtie.'''^^^y'r° 

I.  TWrtoea.  mentioned; 
tiin,aiidciniiuc-  n  a  m  6  1  y, 
tkawtthou       L   B   E   D  S, 

Bradford, 
Manchebteb,  Shef- 
field, BiBMlNGHAM, 
and  Glasgow.  What 
industrieB  are  developed 
in  each?  Tell  where 
each  is  located. 

There  are  other  large 
cities  along  the  coast; 
for  so  much  manufactur- 
ing calls  for  an  enormous 
import  of  raw  materials 
and  food,  as  well  as  the 
export  of  manufactured 
goods.  These  cities 
must,  therefoi^p,  be  the 
gateways   to    and    from 

tlie  island.     Since  Great 

Britain   lies    far   north, 

between  Europe  and  the 

New  World,  these  ship- 
ping points  are  naturally 

located  on  the  eastern. 

Western,    and    southern 

sides,   at    those    points 

fhere  the  hest   harhors 

«>8t,and  not  far  from  the 

?reat  industrial  centers. 
First  among  the  coastal  cities  to  be  noted 

"«  London,  on  the  east  side,  with  Bristol 

°PP«it«  it  on  the  west  coast.     North  of 
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London  is  HtTLL,  with  Liverpool  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  in  southern  Scotland  is 
Edinburgh,  near  the  coast,  paired  with 
Glasgow  on  the  west.     On  the  south  side 
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the  two  most  important  ports  are  Socthahp- 
TON  and  PoRTSMODTH.  What  are  the  two 
principal  cities  of  Ireland  ?    Locate  each,     i 
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Steamships,  railway  lines,  and  canals  con- 
nect the  various  cities,  carrying  immense 
quantities  of  freight.  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  there  are  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles  of  canal  and  over  twenty-three 
thousand  miles  of  railway. 

London,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and 
the  largest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated 
2.  London  On  the  Thames  River.  Like 
(1)  II*  location  many  other  British  rivers,  the 
Thames  has  a  wide,  deep  mouth,  owing 
to    the   sinking   of   the   land.     London   is 


located  upon  its  banks  as  far  inland  as 
high  tide  allows  vessels  to  go,  or  fifty  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  The  advantage  of  this 
position  lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  it  is  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  it  has  direct  water 
communication  with  foreign  countries. 

New  York,  we  know,  owes  its  greatness 
largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  gateway  to 
a  productive  interior,  with  an  enormous 
area ;  but  almost  any  point  in  England 
may  be  reached  by  rail  from  London  in  a 
few  hours.  Although  Great  Britain  is  so 
small,  its  population  is  nearly  one  half  as 
great  as  that  of  the  entire  United  States; 
and  the  port  of  London  is  the  point  of  en- 
trance for  much  of  its  food. 

Even   before  the  Romans  came  to  Eng- 


land, the  site   of   Ix)ndon   was   a  fortiGed 
camp,  situated  on  a  low  hill  surroundiid  by 
tidal  marshes  and  mud  flats.   «,  EarhUi- 
The    Romans  had  a  ferry   at  loiyaadpn*^ 
this   point;    and   much   later,  "•**• 
over    eight   hundred  years   ago,   the  first 
London  Bridge  was  built  (Fig.  376).    Ibis 
gave  the  city  a   great   start.       Since  thit 
time,  it  has  grown  until  Greater  LoDdoD 
now  includes  over  7,000,000  persons.    How 
does  that  compare  with  the  number  in  Scot- 
land?   In  Ireland?    In  New  York  City? 
As  in  all  great  cities,  one 
of  the  principal  industries  ii 
manufacturing,   ^y  „„^^^ 
Nearly  all  kinds  taring  and 
of    goods    are  «>""»««« 
made,  as  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Philadelphia.    Rov- 
ever,   the    fact    that    London 
lacks  coal   and   iron   near  si 
band,  places  it  at  some  dis- 
advantage   in    manufacturing 
as   compared    with    Liverpool 
and  Glasgow. 

London  is  the  greatest  ship- 
ping point  in  the  world.  Its 
rows  of  piers  extend  twenty 
miles  down  the  river,  and  its 
railways  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions (Fig.  375).  It  is  not 
so  noted  for  its  export  of  manufactured 
goods  as  are  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  which 
are  nearer  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts; but  it  is  the  chief  center  for  im- 
ports. For  example,  nearly  all  the  tea  and 
wine  used  in  Great  Britain  enter  throagh 
London.  The  great  warehouses  are  filled 
with  goods  from  all  climes,  such  as  flour, 
sugar,  meat,  tobacco,  hides,  and  cocoannts. 

Being  a  very  old  city,  many  of  the  stieett  u* 
narrow  and  crooked.  On  that  account  tm^or 
tatioii  of  goods,  and  of  people,  is  often  alow  and  W- 
cult.  Some  of  the  priucip^  streets  are  too  Bum* 
for  street  cars,  so  that,  unlike  American  citieti  thi 
people  have  to  be  carried  through  these  tto* 
mainly  by  omnibuses  (Fig.  377).  One  of  the  haf^ 
companies  formerly  ran  as  many  as  thirteen  hoii- 
dred  buses,  and  employed  five  thousand  men  mi 
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fifteen  thoiu&Dd  horsea.  About  n  tbinl  o[  the 
omaibuseB  ai'e  now  being  ruti  bj  electricity.  Aa 
In  New  York  ftnd  other  AmericaD  cities,  under- 
ptiuud  railwsjs  hsTe  been  built  in  various  parts 
of  tbe  city,  ranning  under  houeea  and  streets. 

London  is  tbe  capital  of  the  Britiah  Em- 
pire (Fig.  381),  which  is  the  name  given 
(i)  importanet  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
bKUhermai/t  dependencies.  It  is  a  center 
for  the  publication  of  books  and  m^azines, 
and  is  provided  with  noted  picture  gal- 
leries, libraries,  museiuns,  and  magnificent 
buildings. 

Its  wealth  and  trade  are  so  extensive  that 
it  has  been  the  money  center  of  the  world, 
though  New  York,  the  money  center  of  the 
Uaited  States,  now  rivals  it.  The  leading 
bank,  called  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the  agent 
of  the  government  in  much  of  it«  business, 
and  employs  about  a  thousand  persons. 

Jost  below  the  citj,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 

is  tbe  Greenwich  Observatory  (p,  203),  from  which 

meridians  of   longitude  are    uum- 

London  miles  up  the  Thames  is  Windsor 

Caatte,  one  of  tbe  palaces  of  the 
■orereigns  of  the  empire.  Find  Caubridgb  and 
OiroBD  (Fig.  3SS),the  two  leading  university  towns 
oC  Great  Britain. 


Southwest  of  London,  on  the  coast,  is 
SoDTHAMPTOK,  where  many  ocean  steamers 
from    the  3.  oowrEBt- 
United  uiii  dtie* 
States  stop    9)  in  the  louth 

(Fig.  875),  "Z-^"?'"'"' 
and  where  fast  trains 
wait  to  convey  passen- 
gers to  the  metropolis. 
Close  to  Southampton 
is  Portsmouth,  which 
has  a  great  navy  yard. 

Almost  due  west  of 
London,  near  the  head 
of  Bristol  Channel,  is 
Bristol,  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber 
trade  and  in  tobacco 
and  chocolate  manufac- 
turing. It  was  formerly 
next  to  London  in  size, 
The  t&moDS  Weatminster  Abbe^  In  Loodoi^  but   Liverpool   lias   nowl.. 
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far  outstripped  it.  Can  yon  suggest  some 
reason  why  ?  Just  west  of  Bristol  ia  Cab- 
DIFF,  in  Wales,  the  chief  British  port  for 
the  export  of  coal. 

Knowing  the  occupation    of  the  dense 
population  in  northern  England,  we  can  tell 

W.  the  principal  exports  of  Hdll 
and  Liverpool.  What  must 
they  be  ?  The  former  city  naturally  trader 
mainly  with  Europe,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Americas  and  West  Africa. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
the  west  side  of  Great  Britain  had   little 


center  and  shipping  point,  for  the  same  re* 
sons  that  Liverpool  is.  State  these  reasona. 
What  must  be  some  of  its  principal  imports 
and  exports  ?    Why  ? 

Edinbuegh,  unlike  the  other  large  cities 
named,  is  not  very  important  either  as  t 
shipping  point  or  as  a  manufacturing  cen- 
ter. It  is  distinguished  as  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  as  one  of  the  most  beaatifal 
cities  in  the  British  Isles.  In  former  days, 
before  Glasgow  developed  commerce  with 
America,  Edinburgh  was  much  more  im- 
portant than  Glasgow ;    for  it  commanded 
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commerce,  and  Livebpool  (Fig.  875),  there- 
tore,  had  little  business  or  growth.  With 
the  settlement  of  America,  however,  the  city 
grew  until  it  now  has  an  immense  trade  with 
North  and  South  America,  and  is  the  tliird 
city  in  size  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Muny 
passengers  from  America  land  at  this  port 
and  go  to  Loudon  by  rail.  BeeideB  its  com- 
merce, Liverpool  is  also  important  for  its 
shipbuilding.  Why  is  this  a  favorable  place 
for  such  an  industry  ?  A  ship  canal,  about 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  has  been  built  to 
Manchester,  at  an  expense  of  $75,000,000, 
Glasgow  (Fig.  866),  on  the  west  side  of 
4.  CttlMof  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is 
ScMimnA  second  to  London  in  size  among 

British  cities.    It  ia  a  leading  manufacturing 


the  entrance  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  still  has  important  trade,  and  is  a  noted 
educational  center.  The  well-known  Uni- 
•versity  of  Edinburgh  is  situated  here, 
Leith,  a  short  distance  away,  is  the  port 
for  Edinburgh. 

Farther  north,  on  the  coast,  are  DcTiDEB 
and  Abbbdeen  (p.  267).  The  former  senda 
forth  a  number  of  Arctic  whaling  vessels 
each  year,  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  mano- 
facture  of  linen. 

The  principal  cities  of  Ireland  are  on  the 
east  and  south  sides.    Why  ?    What  has  al- 
ready been  said  about  Belfast    B.  citlMtf 
(p.  270)?     It   is  also   noted  i"!*"* 
for  its  shipbuilding.     Dublin,  the  capital 
of  Ireland,  and  the  chief  port  for  the  Eng- 
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lish  trade,  ships  farm  and  other  products  to 
England  and  receives  manufactured  goods 
in  return.  Qusenstown  has  a  fine  harbor, 
and  is  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  bound  from 
America  to  Great  Britain. 

While  we  have  learned  many  facta  about 
the  British  Isles,  some  important  questions 
Fuller  rauons  *^*  °°*  J®*  ^"^7  answered. 
fei(rutiwM  For  example,  why  does  this 
of  British  little    country     possess    more 

■"P^  colonies  (Fig.  881)  than  any 

other  nation  of  the  earth  ?     Further,  why 
should  it  have  the  greatest  foreign  trade? 
And  why  the  greatest  number 
of  vessels  upon  the  sea? 

Some  of  the  reasons  in 
answer  to  these  questions  are 
I.  vij  M  ^  follows  :    The 

MUTMioniei  fact  that  Great 
Britain  is  so  small  —  no  point 
in  the  island  being  more  than 
seventy  miles  from  salt  water 
—  ia  a  reason  why  many  of  the 
British  have  become  sailors. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  great 
explorers. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  as  these  explorers  dis- 
covered    new     parts    of    the 
world,  they  laid  claim  to  them 
in  the  name  of  their  mother 
country.     In  this  way,  and  by 
war,  Great  Britain  came  into 
poBsession    of    the    Thirteen    Colonies    of 
North  America,  and  of  Canada,  India,  Aus- 
tralia,  much   of   Africa,   and    many   other 
places  (Fig.  381).      At  present  her  ter- 
ritory includes  aboat  one  fifth  of  the  land 
*Mface  of  the  globe,  and  one  quarter  of 
its  inhabitants. 

These  colonics  and  dependencies  help  to 
explain  Great  Britain's  enormous  foreign 
1.  WbrwgTMt  commerce;  for  the  colonies 
•fnrt(n6o».  have  found  it  more  to  their 
advantage  to  trade  with  the 
aiother  country  than  with  other  nations, 
1<'bi?lj  speak  a  different  language  and  have 


less  understanding  of  them  or  sympathy 
with  them.  The  colonies  sell  raw  producte 
and  food  stuffs  to  the  mother  country,  and 
she  sends  to  them  clothing,  steel  goods,  and 
other  manufactured  articles.  It  is  largely 
the  exchange  of  goods  with  these  colonies 
that  has  made  the  foreign  trade  of  Great 
Britain  nearly  twice  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Next  to  her  colonies,  Great  Britain's 
greatest  trade  is  with  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  this  little  island 
owns  more  vessels  than  any  3  Wky** 
other  nation  have  already  ap-  muy  ah^ 


PlQ.  300.  —  A  BtTMt  iceDe  In  Dublin. 

peared.  In  fishing,  explorii^,  and  making 
settlements,  a  large  number  of  ships  have 
been  needed;  and  many  war  ships  have  been 
required  for  the  proper  defense  of  her 
widely  scattered  colonies.  Another  reason 
for  BO  large  a  navy  ia  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  are  cut  off  from  all  other  nations 
by  water.  For  defense,  therefore,  the  Brit- 
ish must  rely  upon  war  ships  rather  than 
upon  a  standing  army. 

Further  than  this,  the  British  are  actually 
forced  to  own  many  ships.  Hare  are  over 
forty-five  million  people  living  on  two  small  is- 
lands, from  whose  soil  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
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the  necessary  food.  They  must  send  ships 
away  for  their  flour,  meal,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
etc. ;  and  they  must  send  abroad  for  much 
of  their  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Also,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  raw  materials 
and  food,  their  manufactured  goods  must 
be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  other- 
wise such  extensive  manufacturing  would 
be  impossible.  From  this  it  is  plain  why  a 
very  large  number  of  vessels  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
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British,  rather  than  other  nations,  should 
own  them.  In  the  first  place,  such  trade  is 
profitable  ;  and  secondly,  when  they  own 
their  own  vessels,  they  can  send  them  where 
and  when  they  will,  and  are,  therefore,  in- 
dependent in  case  of  war. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  the  remarkable 
energy  of  the  British,  are  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  greatly 
surpasses  all  other  nations  in  number  of 
war  ships  and  merchant  vessels. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Goreniment  of  is  »  limited  monarchy,  the 
the  United  present  ruler  being  King 
tiiwdom  George   V.      We   know   that 


in  the  United  States  our  general  laws  are 
made  at  Washington  by  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  United  Kingdom  tba 
law-making  body,  which  corresponds  to  oni 
Congress,  is  called  Parliament.  It  is  like- 
wise composed  of  two  bodies,  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Houie  o/Lardt  ie  m&de  up  of  memben  of  tba 
nobility,  or  men  with  inherited  titles,  wbo  ue  not 
elected  bj  the  people.  In  former  times  the  Lordi 
were  so  powerful  th&t  the  people  had  little  coDtrol 
of  the  government ;  but  for  manjc  generations  the 
Lords  have  hftd  much  less  power.  The  Hautt  af 
Common*,  whose  memben  are  elected  bj  popolir 
vote,  is  now  by  far  tlie'more  important.  Throngb 
them  the  people  are  able  to  make  their  own  tawi, 
and  the  government  is  therefore  one  that  allovi 
great  freedom. 

The  Bovereigii  correeponds  to  our  Pffiaident;  but 
the  execution  of  laws  is  really  in  charge  of  a  Cabiati, 
composed  of  a  Prime  Minuter  and  several  other  Mn- 
iiters,  who  are  reaponaible  to  the  House  of  Commoni 
for  their  actions.  If  the  Miuisters  lose  the  support 
of  the  House,  they  are  obliged  to  resign  ;  and  tbcs 
others  are  appointed  wbo  will  cany  out  the  wisha 
of  the  people. 

].<  What  remarkable  facts  can  yon  statA  abont 
the  position,  size,  and  importance  of  these  ialandsl 

2.   How  does  the  character  of  the  in-   „ , 

habitants  help  to  explain  the  impor- 
tance of  the  islands?  8.  Hon  is  the 
importance  of  the  islands  also  partly  explaiited  by 
the  prevailing  winds?  4.  By  the  character  of  lbs 
surface  of  the  land?  5.  By  the  irregnlar  coaat  liiwT 
S.  By  the  natural  resources?  7.  Tell  about  the 
raising  of  live  stock  on  these  blands.  8.  What  an 
the  other  leading  farm  products?  9.  Of  what  im- 
portance is  fishing?  10.  What  important  mineral* 
are  found?  11.  What  conditions  greatly  favor 
manufacturing?  12.  What  can  you  tell  about  tfas 
woolen  manufacturing?  13.  Cotton  manufactur- 
ing? 14.  Iron  and  steel  manufacturing?  15.  Ho* 
does  Ireland  compare  with  Great  Britain  in  promi- 
nence of  agriculture?  What  are  the  farm  prodnda 
of  Ireland?  16.  How  does  Ireland  contrast  with 
Great  Britain  in  mining?  17.  In  manafsctnriDgt 
Describe  the  chief  manufacturing  industry.  18.  What 
about  the  population  of  Ireland?  19.  Name  aud 
locate    the    principal    cities   of    the  British  Iska 

20.  Tell   further   about  the  location  of   London. 

21.  Its  early  history  and  present  size.  22.  lu 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  28.  Its  importanos 
in  other  ways.  24.  What  places  of  interest  are  near 
London  ?  25.  I»cate  and  state  the  important  facts 
about  other  cities  in  the  south  of  England.    26.  lo 
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tbe  north.  27.  Tell  about  the  leading  cities  of 
ScotUnd.  28.  Uf  Ireland.  29.  How  has  the  Brit^ 
iah  Empire  come  to  have  so  many  colonies?  30.  So 
great  a  foreign  commercef  31.  So  great  a  navy 
and  so  many  merchant  veiselaV  32.  Describe  tha 
government  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  Great  Britain,  shovring 
the  porition  of  the  highlands  and  lovlands,  principal 
arfio  rivers   and   cities,     2.    Considering 

eraSgBBUo  ^^^  prevailing  winds,  ivhich  side  of 

the  great  cities  must  be  roost  free  from  smoke? 
3.  Why  are  sheep  able  to  eat  shorter  grass  than 
cattle?  4.  Make  a  list  of  goods  manufactured 
from  flax,  and  place  samples  in  the  school  cabinet. 
5,  Write  a  short  paper  telling  in  what  ways  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States 
depend  on  one  another.  6.  State  ways  in  which 
New  England  and  Great  Britain  resemble  each  other. 
7.  What  names  of  British  citiea  have  you  met  in 
your  study  of  tbe  United  States?  In  what  portion 
of  the  United  States  are  they?  8.  Read  in  George 
Eliot's  "  Si  I  aa  Marner"  a  description  of  old-fashioned 
manufacturing  by  hand  looms.  9.  Also  in  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  steam  into  the  factories.  10.  What  books  writ- 
ten by  Englishmen  h.ive  yonread?  11.  Whatearly 
English  explorers  took  part  in  the  exploration  of 
North  America? 


ITI.  Thb  Netherlands,  Belgidm,  and 
Luxemburg  (Fig.  416) 

1.  Compare  the  area  of  Tha  Netherlands  with 
that  of  Belgium  (p.  411);  with  that  of  Great 
_^    ^^  Britain.    2.  Compare  the  coast  lines 

■«P«i«y  ^f  ,pjjg  Netherlands  and  Belgium. 

3.  What  lai^e  river  crosses  The  Netherlands? 
Through  what  countries  does  it  How?  4.  What 
coatitries  border  The  Netherlands?  5.  Belgium? 
6.  Uske  an  outline  map  of  these  two  countries. 


I.  The  Metberlands  (Holland) 
Figure  888  shows  The  Netherlands  to  be  s 
peculiar  country.     The  greater  portion  is 
Surface  very  low,  and  some  parts  are 

*••*""•  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  helow 

sea  level.  In  fact,  if  protection  against  sea 
and  river  were  not  provided,  about  one  half 
of  the  surface  would  be  under  water  at  least 
a  part  of  the  time.  This  explains  why  the 
country,  sometimes  called  Holland,  is  more 
commonly  known  aa  The  NttJierlandt,  mean- 
ing iht  low  country. 


The  Rhine  hus  brought  much  of  the  soil ; 
some  of  it,  no  doubt,  all  the  way  from  the 
Alps.  A  large  part  of  the  country  is,  in 
fact,  a  delta  of  sand  and  clay  built  by  the 
Rhine.  It  is  so  low  and  level  that,  over 
much  of  the  surface,  the  only  notable  eleva- 
tions are  either  sand  dunes,  thrown  up  by 
the  wind,  or  glacial  moraines  of  sand  and 
gravel  (p.  9).  In  Figure  363  notice  how 
far  the  ice  sheet  advanced  in  this  section. 
Hard  rocks  are  found  only  in  the  extreme 
eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  where  the 


highest  point  is  a  little  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea. 

As  the  population  increased,  and  there 
was  need  for  more  laud,  it  was  found  possi- 
ble by  building  embankments.  How  tiie  low- 
called  dikes,  to  keep  the  high  land  has  been 
tides  and  rivers  from  overflow-  rwiaimed 
ing  the  salt  marshes  and  flood  plains.  The 
people  have  even  undertaken  the  difficult 
task  of  reclaiming  the  shullow  sea  bottom 
itself.  Such  drainage  began  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  has  continued  until  the  present 
day.  It  has  already  about  doubled  the  area 
of  The  Netherlands,  and  now  a  scheme  is 
projected  by  which  tbe  Zuider  Zee  is  to  be 
reclaimed.  I 
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The  first  step  in  Eectttiming  a  section  of  land  is  to 
bnitd  (likes  around  it.  Then  the  water  la  pumped 
from  the  incloeura  and  emptied  into  the  rivers,  or 
into  the  sea.  Windmills  were  formerly  the  only 
means  for  such  pumping,  and  many  are  still  in  use 
(Fig.  384);  but  now  many  steam  pumps  ars  also 
nsed.  These  pumps  must  be  worked  all  the  time  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  rain  water,  aa  well  as  tiiat 
irhicb  soaks  through  the  soil. 

There  are  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  sea  dikes, 
some  of  which  are  fully  three  hundred  feet  thick. 


and  thirty  feet  high.  Some  idea  of  the  need  of 
anch  great  walls  may  be  gained  by  standing  behind 
one  of  them  during  a  storm  andliHtoning  to  the  fierce 
beating  of  the  oci^an  waves  on  the  opposite  side, 
aeveral  feet  above  one's  head. 

The  ditches  tor  draining  the  land  really  form  ca- 
nals, which,  by  means  of  their  embankments,  inclose 
houses,  gardens,  and  fields,  much  as  fences  or  stone 
walls  inclose  houaca  and  gardens  in  other  countries. 
They  are  bo  numerous  that  they  extend  over  the 
lowlands  in  a  great  network. 

It  might  seem  that  a  country  bo  small  ns 
ITDmberaad  i^>^'  and  with  such  a  surface, 
character  of  could  not  support  a  large 
ths  people  population-    Nevertheless,  The 


Ketherlands  has  about  two  thirds  as  man] 
inhabitants  aa  the  remarkably  productive 
state  of  Mew  York,  which  is  four  times  «b 
large.  They  are  a  very  prosperous  people^ 
too. 

Perhaps  the  leading  cause  for  tJhb  prosperity  is  the 

excellent  character  of  the  Dutch  people,  as  the  Krlii- 

erlanders  are  called.    For  centuries  they  have  felt  u 

iutense  love  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but,  being 

a   small   nation,  they  have  suffered   mauj 

bar4ships  in  attempting  to  maintain  sucb 

liberty.      At   one    time    they    «ere   nndt^r 

German   control ;    later   they   came  nnder 

the  cruel  rule  of  Spain;   but  finally  ihtj 

obtained    tlietr    independence,    and    dieir 

form    of    government   is    now    a    limited 

monarchy. 

While  their  efTorts  for  freedom  bronglil 
untold  Buffering  to  the  Dutcb  people,  it 
helped  them,  in  one  way,  by  causing  pet^le 
of  advanced  ideas  to  seek  refuge  Sflian; 
them.  Thns  it  was  to  Holland  that  the 
Pilgrims  first  fled  when  religious  peneer 
tioii  drove  them  from  England  ;  and  bom 
time  to  time  large  numbers  of  HngneBOts, 
Germans,  and  otiier  persecuted  people  EMnd 
refuge  there.  Such  people  brought  new 
ideas,  and  bad  a  great  influence  ob  the 
intelligence  with  which  Dutch  indaitriei 
were  developed. 

Agriculture   is   the   principal  in- 
dustry of  the  Kingdom.     The  lead- 
ing farm  products  are 
grains,    such    as     rye. 
oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat, 
om    a     pQtiat^Qgg^   sugar   beets,   beans,  peas, 
and  flax  are  also  grown.     There  are 
many    gardens,   including    flower   gardens 
where  bulbs  are  raised.     The  Dutch  raise 
such  excellent  bulba  that  they  are  sold  all 
over  the  world. 

More  land  is  devoted  to  pasture  (Fig. 
385)  than  to  all  these  crops.  This  is  partly 
t>ecause  much  of  the  higher  land  is  too  sandy 
for  cultivation,  and  partly  because  the  mois- 
ture in  the  lowlands  aids  in  the  growth  of 
excellent  grass.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and 
horses  are  raised  in  great  numbers ;  and 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made. 

Both   the   Zuider    Zee   and 
the  North  Sea,  near  at  hand,  '^•^ 
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contain  many  food  fish ;  and  this  fact  has 
m&de  fishing  an  important  Dutch  industry. 

In  so  level  a  country  there  can  be  little 
water  power ;  and  little  mineral  wealth  is 
Kiiiii{  uid  to  he  expected  in  a  land  made 
aunitfacturiiiK  up  of  soft  chtya  and  sands.  A 
poor  grade  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  hogs, 
and  a  little  coal  is  mined  in  the  extreme 
southeast. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  might  not 
expect  much  manufacturing.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal  near 
by  in    Belgium,   Germany,  and    England. 


of  clay,  and  needing  both  bricka  and  tile  in  tbeir 
drainage  work,  thej  developed  manufacturing  in 
tliese  directions.  Someof  the  Dutch  pottery,  known 
as  Delft  ware,  is  greatly  prized  for  its  beauty.  In 
fact,  mannfacturiug  now  ranks  next  to  agriculture 
in  importance  here. 

Commerce  is  highly  developed  for  several 
reasons.      In   the   first   place,  _  . 

the  ditches,  built  for  the  pur-  exteuBivo 
pose    of    drainage,    are    also  commerce 
useful   as  canals;    and   these,  l-  Easytcua- 
together  with  the  rivers,  make  P«"'*« 
transportation    by   water  very  easy  to  all 


fta.  380.  ~  Cattls  feeding  la  the  rich  pucurea  or  Holland.    A  typical  Dutch  scena. 


And,  since  the  Datch  people  require  quan- 
tities of  cloth,  shoes,  machinery,  etc.,  they 
import  both  coal  and  some  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials in  order  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 
The  strangers  who  fled  to  The  Netherlands  to  ee- 
cspe  persecution  did  much  toward  developing  early 
tnsDufacturing.  Its  growth  has  been  further  aided 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  reclaim  Isnd  from  the 
KS.  The  windtnille,  with  their  inclosing  buildings, 
were  valuable  not  merely  as  houses,  storehouses,  and 
pumps,  but  bIso  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  grain 
*nd  doing  other  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  lacking  water 
power,  the  Dutch  learned  to  make  some  use  of  vind 
povtr.  Besides,  in  order  to  build  the  canals  and 
dikes,  and  to  drain  the  land,  they  needed  imple- 
ments, such  aa  plows  and  pile  drivers,  and  these 
lliey  manofactured.    Again,  having  an  abundance 


sections  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  the 
flat-topped  dikes  make  excellent  wngon 
roads;  and  the  level  nature  of  the  land 
renders  the  building  of  railways  a  simple 
matter. 

A  second  reason  for  the  importance  of 
commerce  is  the  pogiti&n  of  Holland.  This 
country  lies  directly  in  the  2,  Position 
path  of  entrance  to  northern  •*  Hoiuad 
Europe ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  Rhine 
River,  which  is  navigable  for  a  long  dis- 
tance through  Germany.  Therefore,  much 
of  the  American  and  British  trade  with  cen- 
tral Europe  is  carried  on  through  Holland. 

The  Dutch  colonies  (Fig.  417)  furnish  a 
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third  reason  for  the  extenfiive  comnierce. 
Since  the  very  earliest  times  the  Dutch 
been  in  close  contact 
with  the  salt  water.  Not  only 
hare  they  battled  with  the  sea  in  reclaim- 
ing their  land ;  but  to  visit  some  of  their 
near  neighbors  they  have  been  obliged  to 
go  by  boat.  The  men  have,  therefore,  be- 
come expert  sailors ;  and  when  discoveries 


8.  IttMltolM 
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of  new  lands  were  being  made,  the  Dutch 
sailors  naturally  took  part.  This,  of  course, 
was  followed  by  the  founding  of  colonies  in 
distant  lands. 

The  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  colonize  our 
Hudson  Valley  was  stopped  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  Holland  retains  possession  of 
other  important  regions.  Of  these,  Dutch 
Oiuiana  in  South  America  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  248);  but  the  most  im- 
portant  Dutch  colonies  are  Java  and  sev- 


eral other  East  India  islands  (Fig.  417). 

The  manufacture  of  raw  products  obtained 

from  the  colonies  forms  one  of  the  principal 

industries  of  the  coast  cities. 

Ahstbbdau  and  Rottbbdah  are  the  two 

principal  cities.     The  former,  the  largert 

city  in   The    Netherlands,  is  f^^^^^ 

about  the  size  of  Baltimore. 

It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  canal,  and 
is  noted  for  its  university  and 
museums,  as  well  as  for  its  ship- 
ping, manufacturing,  and  du- 
mond  cutting.  The  rulers  of 
Holland  are  crowned  at  Am- 
sterdam, although  the  roysl 
family  resides  at  The  Hague, 
where  the  government  build- 
ings are  situated. 

RoTTBBDAM,  next  to  Amstei^ 
dam  in  size,  is  the  chief  seaport 
of  The  Netherlands.  Its  loca- 
tion, near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  makes  it  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  This 
explains  why  Rotterdam  is  the 
European  terminus  for  some  of 
the  important  steamship  lines 
from  New  York  and  other  parti 
of  the  world. 

a.  Belgium  (Pig.  41^) 
In  much  of  Belgium  the  inr- 
face  of  the  land  remioda  it  of 
HoHand.        The  CoavMtaaif 
country  is  low  and  rarfac*  «tt 
fiat  in  the  northern  ti^tttatOni 
and  western  parts,  but  gradually  ri8e|i^atid 
grows  more  rolling  toward  the  sontb  tnd 
east.      There  is  much  more  of  this  kiDy 
land   in    Belgium,   and   the   highest  pMDt 
(2230   feet)  is  more  than  twice  Out  in 
The  Netherlands. 

Although  Belgium  is  even  smaller  than 
Holland,  its  population  is  much  larger,  or 
over  seven  million.    How  does  irnmberaad 
that  compare  with  the  popola-  chui 
tion  of  New  York  State?  LitUe  **•» 
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Belgium  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
densely  populated  country  on 
the  earth. 

Like  the  Dnteh,  the  Q^'giiuiB 
hire  eodiired  UQtold  snfferiDgs  in 
their  long  stm^lB  foi  independence. 
Their  country  has  been,  to  oome 
extent,  a  b&tlleSeld  for  the  larger 
eoontries,  or  Pov>en,  of  Europe ;  for 
eumpte,  the  DaiiU  of  Waterloo,  by 
which  the  career  a(  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  ended,  was  fought  here 
io  1816. 

BelgittDO,  together  with  parte  of 
Fiance  and  The  Netherlands,  once 
formed  the  conntrj  of  Flanden, 
knd  nearly  half  the  Belgian  people 
■till  speak  the  Flemish  laognage. 
Since   1830,   Belgium   haa  been  an  f^-  ^^ 

iodependent  country,  and  the  pres- 
ent form  of  govenunent  is  a  limited  monarchy.  It 
WM  long  ago  declared  neutral  territory  by  the  Great 
Fowera,  including  Germany,  and  on  that  account 
it  haa  kept  a  very  small  standing  army.  Yet  at 
the  begimuDg  of  the  Great  War  Germany  over- 
ran  it  and  caused  awful  destmctjon  of  life  and 
property. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Belgians  is  of  the  highest 
nder.  Even  during  the  Middle  Ages  their  woolen 
manufacturee  were  the  best  in  Europe ;  and  at  Tari- 
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ona  times  the  kings  of  England  induced  Flemish 
arttsKSLS  to  more  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving  the  manufacturing  there. 

More  than  half  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gH^ed  in  agriculture,  the  chief  products, 
besides  live  stock,  being  grain, 
flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  sugar 
beets.  Among  the  farm  animals,  the 
Flemish  horses  are  especially  noted  for 
their  great  size  and  strength. 

The  Belgian  me^od  of  farming  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  in  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
farms  with  from  one  hundred  to  several  tbouBand 
acres,  as  in  our  country,  the  Belgian  farms  usually 
contain  not  more  than  two  or  three  acres.  To  a 
large  extent,  spading  takes  the  place  of  plowing; 
and  such  hand  labor,  guided  by  the  experience  of 
many  generations,  secures  laige  crops  of  the  beet 
quali^.  In  spite  of  such  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  however,  there  are  so  many  people  in  Belgium 
that  much  food  has  to  be  imported. 

Quite  different  from  the  level  northern 
plain,  close  set  with  farms  and  towns,  is  the 
hilly  region  of  the  southern  xining  and 
angle,  covered  with  forests,  mannlactnrlog 
The  weathering  of  ages,  which  has  worn 
these  mountains  so  low,  has  brought  to 
light  valuable  mineral  deposits,  especially 
coal  and  iron  ore.  As  in  England,  these 
two  minerals  occur  near  together.  Lead, 
zinc,  and  silver  are  also  found  here  ;    andt 
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thui-e  is  much  quarrying  of  marble  and 
other  buildiug  stoues. 

Belgium,  therefore,  possesses  advantages 
for  ^ricuUure  similar  to  those  of  Holland, 
while  the  minerals  give  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  manufacturing.  These  facts  help 
to  explain  why  the  population  is  so  dense. 


By  its  position  Belgium  eecares  many  of 
the  advantages  that  Holland  enjoys;  that 
is,  it  is  a  gateway  to  and  from 
the  interior  of  Europe.  To 
be  sure,  its  coast  line  is  only  about  forty 
miles  in  length  and  the  water  there  is  shal- 
low; but  Antwerp  has  an  excellent  harbor 
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More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
engaged  in  mining,  and  coal  and  coke  are 
among  the  leading  exports  of  the  kingdom. 
The  northwest  slope  of  the  hilly  region 
is  one  of  the  world's  busiest  industrial 
regions.  As  in  England,  the  three  most 
important  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  iron  and  steel.  Linen  and 
glass  are  also  made.  The  country  is  so 
small,  and  there  are  so  many  water  ways  and 
railways,  that  coal  is  transported  cheaply 
to  all  sections.  Manufacturing,  therefore, 
is  well  distributed  over  the  kingdom,  al- 
though coal  is  found  only  in  the  south. 


le  of  tbe  MDkli  oD  tbe  low  pUin  ot  nottbem  Belglnin. 

on  the  broad  lower  course  of  the  small 
Scheldt  River. 

There  is  no  large  river,  like  the  Rhiue  in  Hid- 
land,  but  two  enioller  Btreama,  riniug  in  France,  ue 
navigable  for  Bome  distance  across  the  plain.  Then 
is  also  an  extensive  system  of  canals.  Beaides  tbrae 
water  wavs,  Belgium  has  more  miles  of  railnaj,  for 
ils  size,  than  any  other  country.  For  these  rea- 
BODS  transportation  of  goods  is  one  of  the  leading 
industries. 

The  Belgians  do  not  possess  such  valuable  colo- 
nies as  tbe  Dutch,  but  they  have  been  prominent  in 
African  exploration.  It  was  the  Belgian  king  vIm 
Stanley  to  Africa,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  ii 
colony. 
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FIG.   JUU.     (llic  situatiou  aa  ii  was  before  tlie  Greai.  War.) 


Bbusbbu,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  ia 

I  aitoated  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The 
nH>.  name  Bru»»el$  earpeta  BUggesta 

^'-  one  of  its  industries ;  bat  car- 

riage and  lace  making  are  at  present  among 
its  most  important  kinds  of  manufacture. 

,  Brussels  is  an  educational  as  well  as  a  politi- 
cal and  commercial  center,  having  numerous 

*     picture  galleries,  museums,  and  schools. 

f  Antwerp,  next  in  size,  is  some  distance 
inland  on  the  navigable  Scheldt  River. 
Some  of  the  great  steamship  lines  from  New 
York  have  their  European  terminus  here, 
and  the  port  is  one  of  the  most  important 

^  in  Europe.  The  leading  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing ore  sugar  refining,  distilling,  lace- 
moking,  and  shipbuilding. 

'  Han;  other    cities   and    towoi    u«    important 

''      nuinufacturifig  ceDtera.    The    largest    are    LilcCB, 
''      the  "  BirmiDgham  of   Belgium,"  engaged   in   the 

ImaLofacture  of  firearms,  cutlery,  glass,  and  varioui 
kiuda  ot  machinery;  and  Ghent  (Fig.  S89),  noted 
for  linen  and  cotton  goodi,  and  for  maohinery. 


3.  Lnxemborg 

On  the  southeastern  border  of  Belgium  ia  the 
unaU  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Like  Belgium^  by  agree- 
ment of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  it  was  neatral 
t»ritory.  But  Germany  seized  it  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  Great  War.  Agriculture,  iron  mining,  and 
manofacturiug  are  the  principal  industries. 

Tk«  Nelheriandt,  1.  Describe  the  surface  of  Hol- 
land. 2.  How  has  the  lowland  been  reclamed? 
3.  What  about  the  number  and 
character  of  the  people?  4.  Tell 
what  you  can  about  the  agricu1tUT«; 
•bont  fishing.  6.  What  about  mining?  6.  Ac- 
«ouDt  for  the  importance  of  manufacturing. 
7.  What  reasons  can  you  give  for  the  extensive 
eomraerce  of  Holland?  8.  Name  and  locate  the 
principal  cities- 

Bttgivm.  9.  Compare  the  surfaoe  of  Belgium 
with  that  of  Holland.  10.  What  about  the  number 
and  character  of  the  Belgian  people?  What  kind 
of  goremment  have  they  now?  11.  What  is  the 
cooditioD  of  ^riculture  ?  12.  Of  mining  and 
manufacturing?  13.  Of  commerce?  14.  Locate 
and  state  important  facto  about  the  cities.  19.  Tell 
about  Lniemburg. 

Tht  Nttkertandt.  1.  Why  are  the  winds  likely 
to  blow  with   special  fores  and  rsgoUrity  across 


Holland?  2.  Why  ia  this  fact  of  special  value  to 
the  Dutch?  3.  ViaA  out  more  about  the  flower 
gardens  of  the  Duteh.  4.  Have  you  ^ 
seen  any  Dutch  pottery,  especially  ''^**  """ 
Delft  waras?  5.  Find  out  why  the  Pilgrims  did 
not  remain  in  Holland  instead  of  coming  lo  America. 
6>  Why  should  not  Rotterdam  be  as  large  a  city 
as  New  York  ?  7-  Find  out  about  the  Peace  Con- 
ferences of  1898  and  1B07  at  The  ffague.  8.  What 
reasons  are  there  for  selecting  a  small  country  like 
Holland  for  such  a  conference,  and  for  making 
treaties  between  nations  which  have  been  at  war? 
Belgium.  9.  Tliero  are  great«r  eitrenies  of  tem- 
perature in  Belgium  than  in  England.  Why  ? 
10.  Find  out  some  facts  about  the  b^tle  of  Water- 
loo. 11.  Give  several  reasons  for  spading  instead 
of  plowing  land.  12.  Examine  a  piece  of  lace. 
From  what  material  is  lace  made,  and  how  is  the 
work  done  ?  13.  Towns  in  Belgium  are  often  known 
by  two  names.  Why?  14.  Figure  out  the  number 
of  persons  per  square  mile  (see  Appendix,  p.  411) 
in  Belgium  and  compare  it  with  the  number  in 
New  York,  or  in  your  own  state. 


IV.    France 

1.  France  is  the  nearest  country  to  the  British 
Isles.  Estimate  the  distance  between  the  two. 
2.  Compare  the  two  countries  as  to  „  _.  , 
ar^a.  3.  As  to  population.  4  What  ^V  StuAj 
countties  border  France?  6.  What  waters?  8.  In 
what  respects  is  ite  position  favorable  to  commerce) 
7.  What  do  you  observe  about  tlie  general  direction 
of  the  rivers?  Name  them.  t.>ocate  the  islaifd  of 
Corsica,  which  belongs  to  France. 

The  early  innabitants  of  France,  called 
Gauls,  were  conquered  by  the  pMple  and 
Romans,  who  gave  them  their  government 
language  and  many  of  their  customs. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  France  was  di- 
vided into  independent  kingdoms,  which 
were  often  at  war  with  one  another  or  with 
neighboring  countries.  The  natural  bound- 
aries of  France  have,  however,  tended  to 
bring  these  kingdoms  together;  for  the 
country  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  sea, 
and  elsewhere,  in  large  part,  by  mountains. 
Notice  how  completely  the  Pyrenees  sepa- 
rate France  and  Spain ;  and  what  a  har- 
rier the  lofty  Alps  form  along  the  Italian 
and  Swiss  borders.  Even  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  part  of  the  boundary  is  formed  by 
highlands  (Fig.  360). 
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WhQe  the  inhabitants  were  thus  partly 
protected  from  invaaioii,  there  were  few 
barriers  within  France  itself  to  keep  the 
people  of  different  sections  apart.  It  was 
not  difficult,  therefore,  to  bring  the  several 
kiiigdoms  under  one  rule. 

Monaco  ii)  the  BODtheast,  and  Andorra  in  tb« 
Pyrenees  (p.  2»1),  are  the  only  exceptaone.  The 
priocipality  of  Monaco,  ouly  eight  aqaare  miles  in 
area,  is  a  Dot«d  winter  resort  because  of  its  fine 
climate. 

France  has  changed  its  form  of  govern- 
ment several  times.     For  a  long  time  it  was 
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a  monarchy,  and  over  a  centary  ^o  it  be- 
came  a  republic  ;  but  this  did  not  continue 
long,  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  so 
powerful  that  he  was  made  emperor.  There 
have  been  other  changes  since  then,  the  last 
one  being  in  1871,  when  the  republican  form 
of  government  was  again  established. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  highlands  of 
Surface  fea-  France  are  in  the  south  and 
tares  ud  rain-  southeast.  Among  these  the 
Ul  loftiest  are  the  Alps,  whose 


highest  peak,  Mont  Blanc  (15,781  feet),  ii 
in  France.  Since  there  are  no  mountains  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country,  the  west 
winds  are  able  to  bear  vapor  to  all  part«  of 
France,  thus  supplying  all  sections  with  an 
abundance  of  rain  for  t^riculture. 

The  position  of  the  highlands  ia  f  avoraUe 

to  commerce  as  well  as  to  farming.     Fully 

three  fourths  of  France  is  a  plain,  sloping 

westward  from  the  low  central  plateau.  All 

but  one  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  thii 

plateau,  and  flow  gently  acroes  the  plain  to 

the  Atlantic.     Thus  navigation  is  poasiUe 

far  into  the  country.     Locate 

and    name    the    foar    largest 

rivers.     How  does  the  Rhone 

differ  from  the  other  three? 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
summers  are  warmer  than  in 
England,  since 
France  Ilea  al- 
most entirely  south  of  thst 
country,  and  is  less  under  the 
influence  of  the  ocean.  The 
southeastern  section,  although 
it  lies  as  far  north  as  Bostrai, 
has  a  semi-tropical  climats 
(Fig.  392).  This  ia  because 
of  the  warm  Mediterranean 
waters,  and  the  protection 
from  cold  north  winds  afforded 
by  the  moantains  (pp.  262  and 
288). 

With  BO  favorable  a  climat«, 

„_  and  so  much  level  land,  France 

between  Ftaoce       ,  .        .<     , 

has  naturally  be-  Acricultim 
come   a    farming  1.  Ciq|* 
country.     Nearly  half  the  people  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.     The  same  grains  are 
raised    as    in    England.      Whab   are    they 
(p.  265)?     Wheat  is  the  most  important, 
and  more  of  this  grain  is  produced  than  in 
any    other    European    country    excepting 
Russia.     Tet  France  raises  only  about  half 
as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States,  and 
not  nearly  enough  for  the  needs  of  her 
people. 
Grapes,  not  important  in  the  British  Isles, 


thrive  in  tbe  warmer  climate  of  central  and 

southern  France.     This  fruit  is  the  most 

valuable  of  all    French  crops,  and    more 

grapes  are  grown  in  France  than  in  onj 

other  country  except  Italy.     In  the  Rhone 

Talley,  and  on  the  warm  Mediterranean 

ooaat,  there  are  groves  of  olive,  orange,  and 

mulberry  trees.     The  leaves 

of  the  latter  furnish  food  for 

the  silkworm  (p.  286). 

As  in  England  and  other 

countries,  the  highlands  are 

uQsuited  to  cul- 
I.  Linftock       ,.      ^.  J 

tivation,  and  are 

in  large  part  given  over  to 
grazing.  As  in  England, 
too,  there  are  broad  tracts  of 
lowland  that  are  used  for 
pasture.  These  facts  ex- 
plain why  there  are  more 
than  fourteen  million  cattle 
and  eighteen  million  sheep 
in  Prance. 

France  is  inferior  to  the 
British  Isles  in  mineral  prod- 
,,^,^  nets.      Coal    is 

the  most  valu- 
ablemineral;  butwhile Great 
Britain,  after  supplying  her 
many  factories,  has  a  large  "*"■  "^' 

ftmoant  of  coal  left  for  ex- 
port, France  has  to  import  some.  The 
principal  coal  beds  lie  close  to  Belgium. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the 
coal  deposits  of  that  country.  Small  coal 
Ws  are  found  at  other  points,  as  near 
St.  Etienkb. 

A  small  quantity  of  iron  is  produced, 
mainly  in  the  northeast  near  the  coal  fields. 
Fine  clays  for  porcelain  are  found  in  central 
'nutce,  and  building  stones  are  quarried  in 
many  places. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  supply  of  fuel, 
"ranee  is  a  great  manufacturing  nation, 
■un&ctnrinf  ^^  ranks  fifth  in  the  production 
'■  WhyTmy  of  silk,  second  in  the  produc- 
^''l'"-  tion  of  wine,  and  there  is  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  of  metal,  cotton,  and 


woolen  goods.  One  reason  for  these  manu- 
factures is  the  fact  that  coal  is  easily  ob- 
tained, either  in  France  or  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  England. 

Another  reuoa  ia  found  In  the  nature  of  the 
people  themselves.  Frenchmen  hare  a  peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  graceful,  delicate,  and  elegant. 


This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
fashions  in  dreas  corae  from  France;  and  a  gown,  a 
pur  of  gloves,  or  a  hat  from  Paris  is  expected  to  be  • 
a  trifle  more  desirable  than  one  bought  elsewhere. 
On  this  account  the  French  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  of  the  finer  kindB  of 
goods.  Thus  their  artistic  taste  has-hnd  great  influ- 
ence upon  both  the  kind  and  amount  of  their  manu- 
facturii^. 

The  northern  part  of  France,  including 
LiLLB,   RotlBAlx,   and   Reims,   as  well  as 
cities  near  the  mouth  of  the       »,-«, 
Seine,  is  the  section  especially  ^j, 
noted  for  the  woolen  industry,   (i)  wooUn  and 
Here  coal  ia  most  easily  ob-  ^"'"'^™'"'"' 
tained ;  and  large  numbers  of 
sheep  are  raised    on  the  hills  and  plains 
near  by,  while  foreign  wool  from  Argentina 
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and  Australia  is  easily  imported  at  Hatbb 
and  at  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp.  Re- 
membering that  the  hosiery,  carpets,  under- 
clothing, and  other  goods  are  of  high 
grade,  and  such  as  wealthy  people  wish,  we 
see  that  this  location,  between  the  two 
wealthiest  cnpitala  of  the  world,  is  especially 
favorable.  Next  to  silk  goods,  woolen  cloths 
form  the  most  important  French  export  to 
Great  Britain. 

There  is  also  much  cotton  manafacturing 
near  the  coal  fields  of  northern  France.     An 


•important  reason  for  such  work  in  this  sec- 
tion is  the  ease  with  which  American  cotton 
may  be  imported;  and  this  explains  why 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  is  a  center  for  cotton 
goods.  There  are  cotton  factories  in  east- 
ern France,  also,  where  water  power  is  used 
instead  of  steam  power.  Why  should  you 
expect  water  power  in  that  section  ? 

Because  the  climate  and  soil  of  the  Rhone 
Valley  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
(8)  Silk  ntanu-  mulberry  tree,  and  because  coal 
/oeitiHng  mines  are  near  by,  this  section 

is  a  great  silk-manufacturing  regioH.  Lyon 
is  the  center,  but  St.  Etienne  and  Paris 
are  also  noted  for  this  industry.     Some  of 


this  manufaotnring  is  done  in  large  facto- 
ries, some  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
where  hand  and  foot  power  are  used  in 
place  of  steam. 

The  traveler  in  the  Khone  Valley  aees  gravo  afte 
grove  of  mulberry  trees,  carefully  tended  in  order 
to  sopply  aa  abuadance  of  leaves  for  the  ailkwonu 
to  est  in  summer.  The  silkworm  moth,  at  the  end 
of  the  caterpillar  stage,  weaves  a  cocoou  about  itaelL 
The  material  of  which  the  coooon  is  composed  is  a 
thread,  about  two  miles  iu  length,  which  most  be 
carefully  unwound.  The  single  thread  is  so  veij 
fine  that,  in  order  to  make  a  fiber  strong  enough 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  it  must  first  be  united 
with  several  others. 

Since  the  worms  are  reared  under  cover,  the  silk 
industry  may  be  carried  on  in  any  climate  in  which 
the  mulberry  tree  will  grow.  It  is  possible,  thei» 
fore,  to  produce  raw  silk  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  i  but  the  feeding  of  the  worms,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  cocoons  into  mlk  for  the  market,  leqnjre 
much  labor,  care,  and  skill.  On  that  account  mlk 
production  is  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the 
worldwhere  laborers  will  accept  low  wages,  audwheit^ 
because  several  generations  of  people  have  done  thit 
work,  habits  of  watchfulness  and  care  have  been  de- 
veloped. Japan,  accordingly,  produces  the  greatest 
amount  of  raw  silk ;  bat  France,  in  the  midst  of 
Europe,  where  the  market  for  silk  goods  is  greatest, 
also  produces  a  large  quantity  and  is  the  leading 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  dlk.  Moke  as  long 
a  list  of  articles  made  from  silk  as  you  can. 

The  extensive  cultivation  of  grapes  has 
been  mentioned.  Great  quantities  of  grapes 
are  made  into  wine  for  export  (3)  ouur 
or  for  use  in  France.  In  that  monnftcftiriv 
country  nearly  every  one  drinks  wine  at  his 
meals,  or  wine  mixed  with  water. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  goods  is  impor- 
tant in  some  places,  but  to  no  such  extent  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Other  kinds  of  manufac- 
turing are  mentioned  under  the  cities. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  largest 
city  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.     It  PrtncipalcitiM 
numbers  more  than  2,840,000  l-  Pad* 
inhabitants. 

Paris  is  situated  on  the  Seine  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  small  island  in  the  river. 
This  island  was  once  a  good  (i)  importma 
place    for   defense,    and    also  <ir  tit  locatiM 
an  important  aid  in  bridging    the   river 


(Pig.   894).      The  location    is   espeeially  I      One  of  tbe  old  pftlaoei,  known  u  the  Ltmvre,  is 

favorable  to  tbe  growth  of  a  large  city,  for  j   the  most  noted  art  gallei?  in  the  world.     It  contains 

several  reasons.  The 
Seine,  having  a  slower 
current  than  the  Rhone, 
and  being  leas  aubject  to 
oversows  than  the  Loire, 
is  more  easily  navigable 
than  any  other  river  in 
France.  Its  upper  tribu- 
taries, too,  bring  Paris 
into  close  touch  with 
eastern  France  j  and,  by 
the  aid  of  canals,  there 
is  water  connection  with 
the  Loire  and  Saone  alao, 
and  with  the  Rhine  in 
Germany.  Furthermore, 
Paris  is  situated  on  the 
main  trade  route  from 
the  Mediterranean  to 
northern  and  central 
France,  which  follows 
tbe  Rhone,  the  Saoae, 
and  the  Seine.  Finally, 
Paris  ia  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  country, 
and  not  very  far  from 
several  other  densely 
populated  countries. 
For  all  these  reasons 
it  haa  always  been 
the  principal  French 
city. 

Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  tbe  artistic 
Viiaimpor.  taste  of  the 
Ivuse  oianart     Frencfa. 

***"  Napoleon 

«id  other  rulers  col- 
lected art  treasures  from 
variona   nations,  and 


lonnded  museums  and 
Bchoola  which  have  made  Paris  famous. 
Thia  explains  why  large  numbers  of 
Americans  go  to  Paris  every  year  to  study 

ttt. 


thousaodB  of  woi^B  of  art,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
being  the  marble  statue  called  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
Among  the  paintings,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Raphael's  "Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John," 
oopiea  of  which  are  oft«a  seen  in  our  homes.  ,  i ,: 


I.  390.  —  A  view  In  Paris  sboirlDg  the  broAd  atreeta  and  parka. 


Among  the  many  inteT«Hting  anburtH  of  Paris  u 
Vbrsailles,  irhere  there  is  another  palace  that  was 
erected  in  the  days  of  royalty.  It  iB  now  used  mainly 
as  a  muaeum,  and  scores  of  the  large  rooms  are  deco- 
rated with  the  finest  of  paintings.  It  is  among  such 
treasures  that  the  students  of  art  spend  much  of 
their  time. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Paris  should  be 
noted,  the  world  over,  for  ita  beauty  as  a  city  (Fig. 
395).  The  wide  streets,  the  beautiful  parks  with 
their  fountains  and    statues,  and  the  fine  public 


bnildinga  and  old  royal  palaces  are  wonderfnllf 
attractive.  Even  the  dwelling  houses  at«  in  good 
taste,  for  it  is  required  by  law  that  new  buildings  be 
BO  planned  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  tJiose  near  by. 
Therefore  one  seldom  sees  an  unattractive  boildiiig 


Like  other  great  cities,  Paris  has  maaj 
maDufacturing  industries.  The  aaperiot 
taate  of  the  Parisians  has  led  them  to  pay 
~  especial  attention  to  the  manufiu)- 
ture  of  articles  which  (S)  ju  mora- 
coinbine  usefulness  /"«>«• 
with  beauty,  such  as  jewelry,  furni- 
ture, gloves,  and  fashionable  shoes. 
The  Sevres  porcelain  is  made  JD 
the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  and  both 
this  and  the  Limoges  ware,  mauu- 
factured  at  Luiooes,  are  celebrated 
for  their  beauty. 

Although  so  far  inland,  Paris 
ships  more  goods  by  water  thao 
any  other  French  city.  (4)  iu<»m- 
The  extensive  system  mere« 
of  canals,  by  which  the  country  is 
crossed  in  all  directions,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  (p.  287). 
Vast  sums  have  been  spent  in 
dredging  the  lower  Seine,  so  that 


the  depth  of  water  between  Roueu  and 
Paris  now  exceeds  ten  feet.  Small  vessels 
can  proceed  directly  to  Paris ;  but  larger 
ships  transfer  their  goods  to  trains,  or 
smaller  boats,  at  Havbb  and  Rouen. 
Railway  transportation  is  also  well  provided 
for,  since  the  chief  railways  of  France  radi- 
ate in  all  directions  from  Paris  (Fig.  394). 


BoBDEADX,  on  the  Garonne  River  (Fig. 
S97),  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  grape-raising 
district,  is  the  chief  port  for  (s)  Bordtam 
the  export  of  French  wines,  "'"'ii'on 
Locate  the  cities  previously  uamed  (pp.  285 
and  286),  and  tell  for  what  each  is  impor- 
tant. Note  especially  Lyon,  the  center  of 
the  silk  industry  of  France. 


Fra.  SEPT.  —  A  pan  of  Bordesuz  mod  ilie  Ouonne  RiTor. 


Altogether,  therefore,  Paris  is  the  political, 
artistic,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
center  of  France. 

Havre,  which  is  almost  as  busy  a  port 
as  Marseille,  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cof- 
1  Otiim  dUM  ^^  from  Brazil,  and  in  wheat 
(1)  Baert,  ^^^  Other  materials  from  the 

Boulogne,  tmd  United  States.  Farther  to  the 
''°'°'*  northeast  is  Bodlognb,  where 

some  of  the  American  steamships  stop ;  and 
not  far  distant  is  Calais,  the  nearest  port 
to  England,  where  boats  cross  the  Strait  of 
Dover  to  England. 


The  leading  seaport  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean  is  Marseille,  located  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  The 
delta  of  the  Rhone  is  too  **'  ■""™*"' 
marshy  for  a  city,  and  Marseille  occupies 
the  nearest  point  where  there  is  a  good 
harbor  and  high  ground.  For  many  cen- 
turies the  Rhone  Valley  was  the  principal 
gateway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  central 
Europe,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a 
city  should  grow  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  River.  One  route  leads  to  the  Seine 
Valley,  and  thence  to  Paris  (p.  287),  north: 


em  France,  and  Belgium.  Another  ancient 
route  of  travel  enters  Switzerland  past  lake 
Geneva,  out  of  which  the  Rhone  flows;  and 
still  a  third  route  leads,  through  an  opening 
in  the  mountains,  into  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Germany. 

In  apite  of  the  great  amount  of  internal 
commerce  on  the  numerous  rivers,  canals, 
WMktMMof  *'"^  railways,  and  in  spite  of 
FiuM  •• «  the  extensive  foreign  trade, 
uTai  power,  France  is  not  a  great  naval 
withwMon.  po^^er  like  the  United  King- 
dom. In  fact,  France  hue  only  one  nine- 
teenth as  much  tonnage  as  Great  Britain, 
and  only  nine  tenths  as  much  as  Norway. 

This  is  not  entirely  because  of  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  sea,  tor  there  are 
many  French  fishing  and  merchant  ships. 
The  small  number  of  good  harbors,  and  the 
frequent  and  destructive  wars  during  the 
last  century,  are  among  the  reasons  why 
France  depends  so  largely  upon  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Great  Britain  and  Norway, 
for  vessels  to  carry  her  goods.  Why  is  it 
safer  for  France  than  for  Great  Britain  to 
be  thus  dependent  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  France  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  exploration  and  settle- 
ment  of  new  lands.  You  will 
remember  that  the  French  for- 
merly had  extensive  possessions  in  North 
America.  Where  were  they?  Where  are 
her  present  colonies  in  the  New  World 
(Fig.  417)  ? 

In  Asia,  France  holds  a  port  of  Indo-China  and  a 
ver;  small  bit  of  India ;  and  she  owns  nnraerous 
islaodB  in  different  portions  of  the  world  (Fig.  417). 
Uer  moat  important  coloniea  at  present  are  ia  Africa, 
as  follows:  (1)  Algeriaaiid  Tunis,  across  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  (2)  a  vast  area  south  of  these  countries, 
tncloding  a  lar^p  part  of  the  Sahara  desert,  the 
Sudan,  the  upper  Niger,  and  the  country  north  of 
the  Congo  River;  and  (3)  the  large  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, east  of  southern  Africa. 

1,  What  can  you  tell  about  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  Fiance?  2.  Locate  Monaco  and  Andorra. 
8.  Describe  the  surface  of  France. 


KeviMT 
Qnwtlons 


the  climate.     4.  What  about  agri- 
culture there?    6.  Mining?    fl.  Why 


is  manufaotoritig  extansive,  in  spit*  of  Uiok  of  foal? 


7.  Tell  about  the  woolen  and  cotton  mannfMtaring. 

8.  Silk  manufacturing.     9.  Other  maaufacturing. 

10.  Explain  the  importance  of  the  location  of  Paris. 

11.  Show  how  Paris  is  important  as  an  art  oenter. 

12.  At  a  manufacturing  center.  13.  What  sbont 
its  oommeice?  14.  Locate  and  state  the  important 
facta  about  other  cities  in  France.  16.  What  iboat 
the  weakness  of  France  as  a  naval  power?  16.  Name 
aud  locate  the  principal  colonies  of  Fiance. 

1.  What  ia  tiie  name  of  the  president  of  FrinoeT 
2.  Give  reasons  why  one  river,  snch  as  the  Loire, 
might  be  much  more  subject  to  over-  _  --^n,,-. 
flows  than  another,  such  as  tlie  "'*I«««* 
Seine.  8.  Ezaniine  Fig.  868  to  see  if  the  glaciei 
reached  into  any  part  of  France  during  the  Glacial 
Period.  4.  Raise  a  dlkworro  from  the  agg.  S.  Ex- 
amine a  cocoon,  and  tee  if  yon  can  nnravel  some  of 
lis  thread.  0.  Also  unravel  a  piece  of  silk  goods 
and  examine  tlie  threads.  7.  What  influence  hava 
the  railway  tunnels  through  the  Alps  probably  had 
upon  the  commerce  of  Marseille  ?  8.  The  Saei 
Canal?  Why?  9.  See  if  you  can  find  any  SirrM 
or  Limoges  ware.  10.  Draw  an  outline  of  Franca, 
with  the  principal  mountains,  rivers^  and  citiea. 

V.     SpAIK   AND    POBTPQAL    (Fig.   390) 

1.  What  cities  in  the  New  World  ai«  In  about 
the  same  latitudeas  Madrid  (Fig.  890)?    2.   Com- 
pare the  area  of  the  Spanish  ponin-    __      g*^- 
tula  with  that  of  France  (Appendix,  '  oiaaj 

p.  411).  3.  Compare  the  populations  (Appendix,  p 
411).  4.  Compare  the  directions  taken  by  the  riven 
(Fig.  859).  5.  Judging  from  the  map  (Fig.  890), 
what  about  the  probable  number  of  good  harbont 
6.  What  has  been  stated  about  the  temperature  and 
iainfaIlinSpain(p.  262)?  7.  Wliat  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  belong  to  Spain  ? 

The  people  of  this  peninsula  once  had 
much  the  same  rank  among  nations  as  is  now 
held  by  the  British.  Name  ] 
countries  that  they  controlled.  i 
Now,  however,  both  Spain  and  ' 
Portugal  are  classed  among  the  weaker 
nations  of  Europe. 

One  cause  for  this  deoUne  is  the  back- 
wardness of  the  people.  The  mountainous 
character  of  the  peninsula  is  another.  Tbe 
various  races  on  the  peninsula,  cut  off  from 
one  another  by  table-lands  and  moantain 
ranges,  have  never  been  firmly  united  into 
one  nation  with  oommoa  interests.  For 
centuries  they  were  divided  into  small,  in- 
dependent kingdoms,  but  just  before  the 
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discovery  of  America,  moot  of  these  states 
were  brought  under  one  rule ;  and  later 
even  Portugal  was  joined  to  Spain. 

Portugal,  which  is  partly  separated  from 
Spain  by  deep  gorges  and  canyons,  soon 
broke  away.  Andorra,  a  tiuy  country  in 
the  Pyrenees,  was  never  fully  conquered, 
and  is  still  independent ;  and  the  union  of 
some  of  the  others  has  been  by  force  rather 
than  by  choice.  At  present  Spain  is  a 
limited  monarchy;  but  in  1910  Portugal 
drove  the  king  away  and  became  a  republic. 

Many  of  the  important  facts 
about  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
The  higUxnda  explained  by  the 
t.  Tbdi  ezUBt  elevation  of  the 
laud.  On  the  northern  bound- 
ary stand  the  Pyrenees  (Fig. 
391),  continued  on  the  west 
by  the  Cantabrian  Mountains, 
while  in  the  extreme  south  are 
the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  ranges 
(Fig.  859).  Between  these 
two  mountain  systems  is  a 
broad  plateau,  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
broken  by  numerous  short 
mountain  ranges  (Fig.  360). 

In  the  Ebro  Valiey  on  the 
northeast,  and  the  Guadal- 
quivir (meaning  Great  River) 
Valley  on  the  southwest,  there  are  lowlands. 
Point  to  these  rivers  on  the  map  (Fig. 
390).  The  only  other  extensive  lowland  is 
a  narrow  strip  near  the  aea,  which  reaches 
most  of  the  distance  around  the  peninsula. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  surface,  there- 
fore, is  made  up  of  plateaus  and  mountains. 
The  highlands  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  climate.  Owing  to  the 
1.  TkaitiDlln-  elevatiou  of  the  land,  the  in- 
Mc*  M  dlmat*  terior  has  cold  winters,  though 
the  summers  are  hot;  and  because  of  the 
fringe  of  mountains,  the  rainfall  is  light 
everywhere  except  near  the  northwestern 
coast.  Here  the  ocean  winds  lose  their 
moisture  in  rising  over  the  slopes,  and  thus 
cause  abundant  rainfall  (Fig.  365).     The 


southern  portion  of  Spain,  like  southern 
California,  is  in  the  horse  latitudes  (p.  209)  ; 
and  here  the  climate  is  so  arid  that  irrigation 
is  necessary  for  agriculture. 

The  position  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
between  the  two  busiest  seas  of  the  world, 
and  between  Africa  and  cen-  ,  Thdtloflo- 
tral  Europe,  suggests  that  it  ence  on  com- 
raight  be  a  natural  route  for  ""*• 
commerce  between  the  two  continents. 
But  the  highlands  separate,  rather  than 
unite,  these  regions,  so  that  the  Spanish 


Fra.  396.  —  A  village  on  the  plateau  of  Sftia. 

peninsula  has  never  been  a  great  thorough- 
fare tor  the  transportation  of  goods. 

There  are  seTcral  other  important  effects  of  the 
highlands.  In  the  first  place,  the  rivers  are  not 
navigable;  for  in  descending  from  the  arid  plateaa 
their  courses  are  rapid  and  their  Tolume  slight  Bo- 
sides  that,  most  of  them  hare  out  such  deep,  narrow 
Talleys,  like  our  Western  canyons,  that  they  are 
useless  for  irrigation  and  are  even  a  hindrance  to 
travel.  The  principal  exception  is  the  Guadal- 
quivir, nhich  has  a  wide  valley,  and  up  which 
vessels  are  able  to  go  as  far  as  Seville. 

Since  the  interior  is  so  arid  and  rugged,  Spain  has 
little  forest,  little  agriculture,  few  roads,  railways, 
and  canals,  and  not  a  dense  population.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  theretove,  the  chief  towns  are  to  be 
found  along  the  coast. 

In  one  respect  the  elevation  of  the  land 
is   an   advantage   because   it  causes  gr' 


yariely  of  climate,  and  hence  many  kinds 
of  farm  products.  What  countries  of 
jlfricoltan  South  America  does  this  con- 
1.  Oiuin{         dition  call  to  mind? 

In  such  a  country  we  may  expect  graz- 
ing in  the  uplands  and  along  the  mountains; 
and  Spain  ia,  in  fact,  noted  for  the  excellent 
grade  of  ite  sheep  and  mules.  There  are 
also  many  cattle,  especially  in  the  rainy 
nori^hweat ;  but  the  fact  that  bo  much  of  the 
country  is  arid  explaina  why  there  are 
niany  more  sheep  and  goats  than  cattle. 


The  sheep  often  wander  about  in  large 
flocks,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  thousand 
together,  under  the  care  of  a  number  of 
shepherds  and  their  dogs.  In  summer  they 
teed  among  the  mountains,  hut  in  winter 
they  are  driven  down  to  the  more  protected 
lowlands  for  shelter. 

Wheat  is  the  most  common  farm  crop 
in  Spain,  since  it  requires  little  rain ;  hut 
many  of  the  farmers  are  so 
*  unprc^ressive  that  less  wheat 
is  raised  than  might  be.  In  many  of  the 
valleys,  wliere  irrigation  is  possible,  and  on 
the  lowlanils  along  the  coast,  the  farmers 
are  more  progressive  and  prosperous.  Bar- 
ley, rye,  and  corn  are  grown,  in  addition  to 
wheat,  and  these  are  among  the  staple 
foods  of  the  people.     Quantities  of  grapes 

1  also  raised  in  Spaiu  and  Portugal ;  and 


in  the  Bouthem  part  of  the  peninaida  tha 
bark  of  the  cork  oak  ia  a  source  of  income 
to  both  countries. 

The  arid  aoutheastern  coast  is  wonder^ 
fully  productive.  One  reason  for  this  ia 
the  warm  climate,  due  to  the  Mediterranean 
(p.  262);  another  is  the  number  of  moan- 
tain  streams,  which,  though  useless  for 
navigation,  are  very  valuable  for  irrigation. 
Some  of  the  products  of  this  section,  be- 
sides wheat  and  com,  are  cotton,  grapes, 
olives,  figs,  dates,  oranges,  lemons,  and  rice. 
Several  crops  of  some  producU 
may  be  raised  in  a  year. 

The  Spanish  peninsula  ia  re- 
markably nch  in  minerals,  lead* 

silver,  copper,  and  _.  . 

'       i't~  '  Mining 

qutcktuver,  or  mer- 
cury, being  among  the  most 
important.  Spain  produces 
more  quicksilver  than  any  other 
couutry,  and  is  exceeded  only 
by  the  United  States  in  the 
output  of  copper  and  lead. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  also 
found  in  several  parts  of  the 
..    ,  ._.  peninsula,  but  the  coal  is  of  no 

kot  in  oil  '  '  „,        .  .  .  1 

'  great  value.     The  iron,  which 

is  mainly  found  on  the  northern 

slope  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  occnit 

in  large  beds,  and  is  very  valuable. 

In  mining,  as  in  other  industries,  the  on-, 
progressive  character  of  the  people  prevenU 
proper  development  of  the  resources.  Much 
of  the  benefit  from  the  mines  is  due  to  the 
capital  and  enterprise  of  foreigners  rather 
than  to  the  Spaniards. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is 
plain  that  manufacturing  does  not  flourish. 
This  fact  U  all  the  more  evi-  M„„t,rtiiriiif 
dent  when  we  consider  that 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Spaniards  and 
three  fourths  of  the  Portuguese  cannot  read. 
A  nation  so  backward  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  have  developed  extensive  manufacturing. 
Thus,  although  they  have  some  coal  and 
could  easily  import  more,  much  of  their 
iron  ore  is  shipped  to  the  ooal  fields  of 
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Great  Britaia  ioBtead  of  being  ainelted  at 
home.  In  some  places,  however,  aa  will  be 
seen  in  our  study  of  the  cities,  there  is  ex- 
tentiive  maaufacturing. 

Madrid,  the  capital  aad  metropolis  of 
Spain,  ha»  over  a  half  million  inbabttanta ; 
Princ^-l  citiei  ''"*  unlike  most  other  large 
of  Spain  cities  SO  far  studied,  it  is  not 

1.  ibdndud  an  important  manufactiiring 
^*'*^*T  center.     The   reasons    for    its 

size  are   its  central  location,  and  the  fact 


tree,  nor  fence,  nor  house;  only  the  weeds  and  Beat- 
tered  Tegetatiou  of  an  arid  wa^ste.  One  of  the  moat 
frequented  places  in  Madrid  is  an  enormous  build- 
ing -with  seats  for  manj  thousaads,  in  which  bull 
fighting  takes  place  (Fig.  400).  This  brutal  sport  is 
enjojed  b;  meet  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  baseball  or 
football  game  is  in  our  country. 

Another  place  of  note  among  the  high- 
lands of  Spain  is  Grahada,  the  J  onuuijj, 
last  stronghold  of  the  Moors, 
wHo  invaded  Spain,  from  Africa,  centuriw 


Fio.  400. — A  bull  flgbt  watched  b;  thansands  of  spectators. 


that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  government.  All 
the  principal  railway  lines  crossing  the  pen- 
insula, to  connect  the  coastal  cities,  con- 
Terge  at  this  point. 

Madrid,  with  its  wide  streets,  magnificent  rojal 
ptiace,  and  one  of  the  finest  art  galleriea  in  the 
world,  U  in  some  respects  a  very  attractive  city. 
Tbe  surrounding  country,  however,  is  far  from 
attractive)  for  from  the  streets  of  Madrid  one  looks 
Kress  the  wiuiti;  tor  milca  and  miles,  s«oing  not  a 


^o.  To  this  point  among  the  mountains, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  best  routes  of  travel, 
from  east  to  west,  and  fi'om  north  to  south, 
the  Moorish  people  withdrew.  Here  they 
were  able  to  hold  out  against  the  Spaniards 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  city  grew 
to  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand. 
At  present,  Granada  contains  less  than  one 
fifth  as  many  inhabitants,  and  its  principal 
attraction  is  the  Moorish  palace,  or  Alham- 


Fia.  401.— The  Court  otUoDB  in  tbe  Alliambra. 

bra  (Fig,  401),  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  Moorish  architecture. 

On  the  lowlands  west  of  Granada  are 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  both  floui-iahing  cities 
in  former  days,  when  vast  stores  of  plunder 


were  brought  from  Spanish  colonies  in  tba 
New  World.  Cadiz  is  now  a  fortified  nivil 
harbor;  and  Seville  is  re-  y  ottedtk* 
covering  some  of  her  former  iDMrtka 
commercial  importance.  It  *''*■ 
has  some  manufacturing,  especially  of  to- 
bacco ;  and  in  one  factory  about  five  thou- 
sand women  are  employed  in  making  cigin 
and  cigarettes. 

Malaoa,  which  baa  one  of  the  warmett  dimttct 
in  Europe,  ie  eng^ed  io  the  shipment  of  wine,  ni- 
sing,  ftnd  grapes.  Of  wh«t  grape  does  the  utm 
tenjjnd  yoj? 

Gibraitar,  &  steep  hill,  with  bold  cliffa  rising  on 
nenrlj  all  sides,  »nd  with  a  town  at  its  bnse,  ba*  be- 
longed to  England  Rince  1704.  This 
hill  of  solid  rock  (Fig.  402)  is,  per-  *'  ""*»"" 
haps,  the  stroogest  fortification  in  the  world,  ud 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Whi 
should  the  Ei^lish  e^iecially  want  such  a  stronglMild 
here? 

On  the  whole,  Spain  is  poorly  provided 
with  harbors  *.  and  while  the  majority  of 
the  people  dwell  near  the  coast,  ».  piik^si 
they  take  i  small  share  in  •••P**** 
foreign  commerce.  Babcelona  and  Va- 
lencia are  the  leading  seaports.  Babck- 
LONA,  the  second  Spanish  city  in  size,  is 
the  more  important  port  and  is  a  textile 
manufacturiug  center  as  well.  The  region 
about  Valencia  is  a  beautiful  garden,  macli 
like  that  around  Los  Angeles  in  soutbem 


Fio.  40S.  —  Tb*  rock  of  <»bialtu,  » 


m  the  Spaaiib  malDland. 


y'Goot^le 
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California.  The  two  sectiona  are  quite  alike 
both  LB  climate  and  products.  Name  some 
of  these  products  (p.  ISl).  Id  addition  to 
the  products  of  southern  California,  rice  is 
grown  on  the  lowlands  near  the  coast. 

The  only  remnants  of  her  vast  fore^n  ptMmseions 
now  left  to  Spain  are  mainly  in  Africa.  These  in- 
(j^^j^  ^  duda  a  few  small  settlements  on  the 
_     ,  coast  of  Morocco;  a  portion  of  the 

weetern  coast  of  Sahara,  having  little 
Talne;  and  a  coastal  atrip  and  a  few  small  ialands 
.  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    The  Canary  Islands,  west  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Balearic  Isles, 
iu  the  Mediterranean,  also  helong  to  Spain. 

Lisbon  and  Opobto  are  the  chief  cities 
of  Portugal.  The  former,  the  capital  and 
PritdpalcltiM  metropoliii,  is  a  very  beautiful 
ofportngal  city.  It  lies  on  a  broad  bay 
where  the  Tagus  River  enters  the  sea,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  existence. 
Opobto  gives  the  name  to  port  wine.  The 
lower  part  of  the  Douro  Valley  is  one  of  the 
richest  wine  districts  in  Europe;  and  Oporto 
is  an  important  point  for  its  export. 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  has  lost  much  of  her  foreign 
territory.  The  Azores  Islands,  far  to  the  west  in 
-  ,    ,       .  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Madeira  Is- 

^^J™^°*.  lands,  to  the  southwest,  are  a  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cape  Verde  Is- 
lands, off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  are  also  depend- 
eocies.  In  addition,  Portugal  has  large  poaaessions 
in  Africa,  and  some  small  ones  in  Asia. 

1.  What  was  the  former  rank  of  these  coun- 
tries? State  reasons  for  their  decline.  2.  State  the 
_^^  extent  of  the  highlands.    3.  What 

r*"^^  influence  have  the  highlands  on  the 

^^^^^  climate?    i.   How  do  the  horse  lati- 

tudes affect  the  climate?  6.  Explain  the  influence 
of  the  highlands  on  commerce.  6.  State  the  main 
(acts  about  the  gracing.  7.  Name  the  farm  products. 
S.  What  minerals  are  fonnd  ?  8.  Why  is  manufao- 
taring  of  ao  little  importance?  10,  State  facts 
about  Madrid  and  Ticinity.  11.  About  Granada. 
12.  Loeat«  and  state  the  important  facts  about  other 
citias  in  •oathern  Spain.  IS.  For  what  is  Gibraltar 
important?  11.  TelL  about  the  principal  seaports  of 
Spain.  16.  Name  and  locate  the  colonies  of  Spain. 
16.  Locate  the  principal  cities  of  Portugal,  and  tell 
for  what  each  is  important  17.  What  coloniss  has 
Portugal? 

1.  Abont  what  portion  of  the  boundary  line 
bstwoM  Qpuin  and  Portugal  is  formed  by  rivors? 


2.  What  must  be  the  influence  of  railways  upon 
the  old-fashioned  methods  of  farming  in  the  in- 
terior of  Spain?  8.  Look  iu  the  „  .. 
report  of  the  United  States  Census  Suggestions 
to  see  what  per  cent  of  our  population  cannot  read. 
i.  Learn  what  is  meant  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
6.  Find  pictures  of  Moorish  architecture.  6.  Read 
Washington  Irring'e  "  The  Alhambra."  7.  Make  a 
sketch  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  including  the  prin- 
cipal mountains,  rivers,  and  cities. 

VI.    Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
(Fig.  358) 

1.   The  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  the  largest  in 
Europe,     What  is  its  length  iu  degrees  (Fig-  358)? 
In  miles?     2.    How  does  its  western    ^      _.    - 
coaatremindyouof  the  western  coast       *'*  ^ 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ?  3.  What  proofs  do  you  see 
of  glacial  action  ?  Where  ?  4.  What  do  you  observe 
about  the  rivers  of  Sweden?  5.  Which  of  these 
three  countries  has  the  largest  population?  6.  How 
does  it  compare  with  New  York  State  in  area  and 
population?  With  your  own  state?  (See  Appen- 
dix,pp.411andll2.)  7.  Whatpoints  in  North  Amer- 
ica have  about  the  same  latitude  as  Christianla  and 
Stockholm?  8.  On  Figure  312  find  how  near  to 
Scandinavia  the  west  wind  drift  reaches.  9.  Locate 
Denmark ;  point  out  the  islands  that  form  a  part 
of  the  country.  10.  At  the  entrance  to  what  sea 
does  Denmark  lie) 

These   three   countries   have   long   been 
more  or  less  united.     The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  best  settled  parts  are  p^-_[, 
close  together  and  not  sepa-   ,_  ThBiiieia- 
rated  by  any  important  barrier,  tion  toons 
Most    of    the    inhabitants  of  '™^" 
Norway  and  Sweden  live  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula,  with  no 
natural  barrier  between  them;    and  only  a 
narrow,  shallow  sea  separates  Scandinavia 
from  Denmark  (Fig.  416). 

The  people  of  the  three  countries  are 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  at 
times  have  had  a  single  government,  though 
now  independent  of  each  other.  Therefore 
they  have  many  interests  in  common.  The 
written  language  of  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes  is  still  the  same,  and,  until  recently, 
Norway  and  Sweden  were  united  under  one 
king.  At  present  each  country  is  a  limited 
monarchy. 

These  people  have  been  closely  oonuected 


with  our  own  hlBtory,  for  they  made  some  of 
the  early  invasious  and  settlements  in  Great 
t.  TMrid*-  Biitain,  and  thu8  are  to  be 
UoBfaitM  numbered   among   our  ances- 

tors. Their  daring  seamen  reached  Green- 
land, by  way  of  Iceland,  and  disoorered 
America  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
Columbaa  visited  it.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury they  have  migrated  to  the  United  States 


ii'ia.  «M.  —  f  eaunts  ol  Nornay  lo  tbelr  nrntlva  dress. 

by  thousands,  and  have  chosen  homes  in 
many  states. 

In  these  three  countries  together  there 
Some  iMaou  '^'"e  only  about  one  fourth  as 
for  the  inde-  many  inhabitants  as  in  the 
pendenceof  much  Smaller  British  Isles. 
tbMo  wmrtiiM  Yet,  in  gpite  of  frequent  Euro- 
pean wars,  they  have  remained  independent 
through  many  centuries. 

This  has  been  possible,  in  part,  becatise 
of  their  peculiar  position.  The  only  ap- 
1.  Th^  poel-  proach  to  Scandinavia  by  land 
*<•"  is  through  Lapland  in  Russia, 

which  is  so  far  north  that  it  has  a  very  cold 
climate.  Thus  the  peninsula  is  almost  as 
isolated  from  other  nations  as  is  Great 
Britain. 

The  peninsula  of  Denmark,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  partly  connected  with  Germany  (Fig. 


416).  However,  the  islanda, which  are  themoet 
important  parts  of  Denmark,  are  completely 
out  off  from  neighboring  lands.  Standing, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Denmark  guards  the  approaches  to  this  in- 
land aea.  Both  Germany  and  Ruasia  have 
long  coveted  little  Denmark  on  this  accoont. 
But  since  neither  of  them  has  been  willing 
that  any  other  Great  Power  should  hold  it, 
Denmark  has  remained  free.  Thus  the 
very  importance  of  its  poaition  haa  pro- 
tected it. 

The  rugged  surface  and  severe  climate  of 
Scandinavia  have  likewise  protected  it  from 
invaders.  From  its  southern  g  Thtttnad 
to  its  northern  end,  the  penih-  mtua  *ai  ••- 
sula  is  mountainous,  for  it  is  an  *•*•  "•*"■*• 
ancient  mountain  land  (p.  257),  much  worn, 
and  crossed  by  deep  valleys.  Some  peaks 
reach  an  elevation  of  six  to  eight  thousand 
feet ;  but  most  of  them  are  lower  and  rise 
to  nearly  the  same  height,  giving  to  the  up- 
land the  appearance  of  a  plateau.  The 
mountains  descend  steeply  into  the  ocean 
on  the  western  side,  so  that,  in  all  but  the 
southern  part,  Norway  is  a  narrow,  mouo- 
tainous  country  crossed  by  short  stream) 
flowing  in  deep,  steep-sided  valleys.  The 
boundary  between  northern  Norway  sod 
Sweden  follows  the  divide  between  ths 
east-  and  west-flowing  streams. 

Although  Denmark  has  no  mountains, 
much  of  the  land  is  sandy  and  barren. 
That  all  three  of  the  countries  have  a  severe 
cliioate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even 
Denmark,  the  most  southerly,  Ilea  about  ii 
far  north  as  Scotland. 

The  west  winds  that  blow  from  over  the 
warm  ocean  exert  a  great  influence  here,  u 
in  the  British  Isles.  Moat  of  The  apinlti- 
Norway,  however,  is  too  rug-  »1  di«W«*i 
ged  and  cold  for  farming.  Out  of  a  totil 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-fu<u 
thousand  square  miles,  less  than  four  tboa- 
sand  have  a  soil  and  climate  suitable  to 
agriculture  or  pasturage.  Sweden  has  mocli 
more  low  land,  because  the  slope  on  tbt 
east  aide  of  the  mountains  ia  mooh  tbe 
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longer.  Tet  tliese  lowlands  are  so  far 
QOiih,  and  so  cut  off  by  the  mountains 
from  the  influence  of  the  sea,  that  ^rtcul- 
ture  is  of  little  importance  anywhere  except 
in  the  Boutbem  half  of  the  country. 

The  northern  and  western  portion  of  the 
Danish  peninsula,  called  Jutland,  is  a  sandy 
waste.     Therefore  only  the  islands  and  the 
sontheastem  part  of  Jutland  are  very  pro- 
ductive.    As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
the  amount  of  land  suitable  for 
agriculture  in  the  three  coun- 
tries is  very  small.     The  best 
sections  are  near  together  in 
Bontheru  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  in  eastern  Denmark. 

Since  Norway  has  so  little 
laud  that  is  suited  to  farming 
or  pasturage,  the 
amount  of  stock 
and  grain  pro- 
duced is  small. 
Therefore,  much 
meat,  flour,  and 
other  food  must  be  imported. 
There  are  some  silver  and 
copper  mines,  but  coal  is 
entirely  lacking.  Manufacture 
ii^,  therefore,  is  not  greatly 
developed.  Even  the  fine 
water  power  is  little  used,  because  raw  prod- 
ucts for  manufacturing  are  not  abundant. 

On  what,  then,  do  the  two  million  Nor- 
wegians depeud  for  a  living?  They  have 
I.  Tk«thiM  '^°  ^®^y  valuable  resources, 
iMdBsiadu-  — Inmber  and  fish.  More 
**'•'  than  one  fifth  of  the  country  is 

forest-covered,  pine  being  the  most  com- 
mon tree.  As  in  Maine,  the  rapidly  flowing 
rivers  are  of  use  in  moving  the  logs  from 
the  forest,  and  also  in  supplying  power  for 
the  sawmills  and  planing  mills.  Lumber, 
wooden  goods,  and  paper  are  the  most  im- 
portant exports  of  the  country. 

Fish  abound  on  the  shallow  banks  along 
the  irregular  western  coast,  especially  cod- 
fish in  the  neighborhood  of  the  far  northern 
Lofoden  Islands.     The  North  Sea,  with  its 


many  fish,  is  also  close  at  nand,  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  its  seals  and  whales. 
Over  a  hundred  thousand  Norwegians  are 
engaged  in  the  fishing  industry.  Along 
the  fiords  every  family  owns  a  boat,  and 
knows  how  to  make  one  as  well  as  how  to 
use  it.  While  the  men  are  at  sea,  the 
women  work  the  small  farms  or  garden 
patches. 

Centuries  of  experience  in  navigating  the 


Fia.  401.  —  I^jlanden  who  lire,  mainl7 1^  fldiing,  In  northarn  Norw^. 

deep  fiords,  and  in  fishing,  have  bred  in 
these  people  a  love  for  the  sea,  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  third  great  industry,  —  that  ■ 
of  carrying  goods  for  other  nations.  The 
timber  for  wooden  vessels  is  easily  supplied, 
so  that  they  can  be  cheaply  built.  At 
present  this  small  Norwegian  nation  has  a 
greater  number  of  freight  vessels  than  any 
other  European  country  except  the  United 
Kingdom. 

All  these  facts  together  explain  why  the 
Norwegian  towns  lie  along  the  coast.  In- 
deed, it  is  rare  to  find  even  a  ««« 
village  in  the  rugged  interior. 
Christiania,  the  capital  and  largest  city, 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow 
bay,  which*  makes  an  excellent  harbor. 
This  city  is  the  principal  seaport  and  di»- 


tributing  center  for  southern  Norway. 
Bergen,  the  next  city  in  size,  is  an  impor- 
tant tishing  port,  like  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
and  Gloucester  in  Massachusetts. 

A  sinking  ot  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
has  caused  the  sea  to  enter  the  deep  mouo- 
Scenetj  on  the  tain    valleys,   forming    many 
WMtern  coast     bays,  peninsulas,  and    islands. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
fully     ten     thousand     islands 
along   the   coast  of   Norway  ; 
and    there    are    hundreds    of 
bays  and  peninsulas. 

The  long,  narrow  baySi  inclosed 
in  steep  mountain  walls,  are  called 
_fii>rd»  (Fig.  40.')).  Some  of  these 
extend  fully  ninety  miles  inland. 
The  cliffs  are  often  only  barren 
t«ck;  but  here  and  there,  where 
the  slopes  are  not  too  steep,  green 
forests  cover  the  surface.  Glaciers 
are  frequently  in  sight;  and  water- 
falls abound  on  every  hand.  In 
some  places  the  swollen  streams 
from  the  mountains  plunge  down- 
ward for  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
over  the  nearly  vertical  cliffs  which 
boond  the  fiords.  Fra. 


Here  and  there,  upon  a  level  pateh,  a  hamM  d 
fishermen's  homes  is  seen.  These  hamleta  ar«  an- 
ally upon  the  deltas  of  small  streams  and  an  con- 
nected with  the  outer  world,  and  with  other  villigt^ 
by  no  road  or  pathway  except  the  waters  of  thi 
fiord.  So  isolated  are  these  hamleta  that  each  mia 
must  learu  to  do  many  things,  —  farm,  fish,  tu  bk 
leather,  make  his  shoes,  build  his  boat,  his  boose,  etc 

Every  Bummer  hundreds  of  visitorB,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  travel  by  steamer  along  this  cowt  Id 
enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  Another  attraction  ■ 
the  eight  of  the  sun  at  midnight  (Fig.  406).  At 
Bei^n,  Chrisliania,  and  Stockholm,  which  are  ii 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  the  shortest  night  a  lew 
than  six  hount ;  at  Trondhjem  it  is  about  foar;  sad 
at  Hammerfest  (Fig.  358),  north  of  the  Arctic  Ci^ 
cle,  and  near  North  Cape,  the  sun  does  not  set  fion 
Iilay  13  to  July  29. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  of 
Sweden.  Here,  fertile  soil,  swept  from 
the  highlands  by  the  glacier  lodutriM 
(Fig.  363),  has  been  scattered  of  Swcdn 
over  the  lower  lands.  This  >■  Aptwltsit 
gives  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
much  the  same  appearance  as  New  England 
presents.  Oats  are  raised  in  greatest  aban- 
dance,  but  rye,  barley,  wheat,  and  potstoei 
are  also  produced.  In  addition,  much  live 
stock  is  raised,  and  butter  is  exported. 

A  large  part  of  the  land  that  is  too  bar- 
ren   and    rocky    for    farming       .-_i-jm 
supports  a  growth  of  timber. 
Nearly   one    half    the   area    of    Sweden  il 
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coyered  with  forest,  and  lumber  is  the  prin- 
cipal export,  as  in  Norway.  Indeed,  these 
two  coontriea  aupplj  much  of  the  lumber 
used  ID  western  Europe. 

Mining  is  the  third  important  industry. 
There  are  silver  and  copper  mines  ;  and  a 
I.  Hiniiisaiid     small  amount  of  poor  coal  is 
mn>atevuii>t    found  in  the  south.     Sweden 
has  long   been  noted  for  its  iron  ore,  but 
since  there  is  no  good  coal  for  smelting  it, 
there  is  little  iron  manufacturing.     How- 
ever, some  of  the  iron  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
use  of  charcoal,  and  some  by 
the  use  of  coal  brought  from 
other  countries.    The  Swedish 
iron  is  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  much  of  it  is  shipped  to 
Sheffield,  in  England,  for  use 
in    the    manufacture     of    the 
highest  grade. of  steel  tools. 

Sweden  possesses  excellent 
water  power  for  various  kinds 
of  manufacturing,  and  some 
of  the  nnmerous  rivers  are 
used  as  a  source  of  power. 
Manufacturing,  by  use  of 
water  power,  is  making  rapid 
progress  here. 

The  two  principal  cities  — 
Stockholm,  the  capital  (Fig. 
CUMsf  407),  and  Goth- 

8w«d«ii  BKBUEQ — are   on    the  coast; 

bat  there  are  other  small  seaports  and 
inland  mining  towns.  The  situation  of 
Stockholm  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  is 
on  an  excellent  harboj ;  and  is  connected 
by  lake,  canal,  and  rail  with  the  chief 
points  in  the  country,  including  Gothen- 
bni^.  It  is  the  principal  distributing  cen- 
ter for  imports,  while  Gothenburg  is  the 
leading  center  for  exports.  The  fact  that 
the  harbor  of  Stockholm  is  blocked  with 
ice  for  four  ^months  each  year,  while  that 
of  Gothenburg  is  rarely  frozen,  gives  the 
latter  city  one  advantage  as  a  shipping 
point. 

The  principal  foreign  trade  of  both  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  is  with  Great  Britain. 


Give  reasons  for  this.     What  must  be  the 
main  articles  of  import  and  export  ?     Next 
to    Great    Britain  comes  Ger-  Foreign  trade 
many.      Can    you    suggest  of  Norway 
reasons  for  this?  Md  Sweden 

Farming,  especially  dairying,  is  the  chief 
industry  of  Denmark.  In  this  small  coun- 
try there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half  dairy 
cows  and  about  half  as  many  indnatriee  of 
sheep,  besides  large  numbers  Dennuuk 
of  horses,  goats,  and  pigs.  !■  Agrieoltiin 
Batter  forms  one  half  the  exports  of  Den- 


mark. The  laws  of  the  nation  discourage 
large  farms,  so  that,  as  in  Belgium,  by  care- 
fully cultivating  a  small  patch  of  land,  each 
farmer  obtains  the  most  that  the  soil  can 
yield. 

The  nearness  to  good  fishing  has  natu- 
rally made  fishing  important;  but  the  fish- 
eries of  Scandinavia  are  of  far  £  pirting, 
greater  value  than  those  of  commeica,  ud 
Denmark.  The  Danes  have  "^"^K 
much  commerce,  and  some  of  the  men 
serve  as  sailors  on  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

There  is  neither  coal  nor  metal  in  the 
rocks  of  Denmark,  so  that  there  is  uo  min- 
ing in  the  country.    The  only  mineral  prod- 
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uct  of  value  is  clay.  As  in  Ireland,  the 
lack  of  coal  for  fuel  is  juirtly  met  by  peat 
from  the  boga  aad  swamps. 

The  position  of  Denmark,  ou  one  of  the 
leading  highways  of  European  commerce, 
a.  Munfac-  bas  brought  its  people  into 
t""*^  close  contact  with  the  rest  of 

the  world.  The  Danes  are  a  very  highly 
educated  people,  and  have  much  manufac- 
turing.    In  spite  of  their  lack  of  raw  ma- 
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terials,  they  make  machinery,  ships,  beauti- 
ful porcelain,  and  many  other  articles. 

As  in  the  case  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  principal  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is 
Foreign  tr«de  ^'th  Great  Britain.  Therefore 
and  leadiDE  One  might  expect  to  find  an  im- 
eity  of  Den-  portant  seaport  on  the  western 
coast ;  but  that  coast  is  so  low, 
and  so  shut  in  by  sand  bars,  that  good  har- 
bors are  lacking.  In  fact,  in  all  Denmark 
the  only  harbor  that  admits  large  vessels  is 
Copenhagen  (meaning  merchants'  harbor) 
on  Seeland  Island.  Since  this  point  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  there  is  a 
double  reason  why  Copenhagen  is  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  Denmark.  The  fact  that  it 
is  the  capital  also  increases  its  importance. 

The  daring  Norwegian  wilora  ol  earlj  timu,  called 
JVonemfn, explored  many  lands,  and  had  colonies  even 
bofora  other  oountriea  of  northern  Europe.    When 
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Norway  and    Denmark    separated,  ifaeee    oolooks 
remained  a  part  of  the  latter  coantry.     Altboii^ 
Bome  of  these  have  been  lost,  Green- 
land (p.  170)  and  the  Faroe  Islands 
are  itiU  Danish  colonies,  and  Iceland  ^ 
is   a  Danish  dependency.      In  the 
Faroei,  a  score  of  email  islands  north  of  Scotland, 
the  principal  products  are  sheep  and  fisb.     Denmuk 
also  owns  three  islands  —  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  aod 
St  John  —  in  the  West  Indiea.    From  theee,  sagir 
and  tropical  fruita  are  obtained. 
Iceland,  which  is  larger  thaa  Ireland,  and  non 
than  twice  the  sixa  of  Denmark,  ii 
an  island  of  volcanic  origin.     Over  k 
hundred  volcanoes  are  fonnd  then, 
twenty.five  of  which  hare  been  in 
eruption  in  recent  times.      Mouut 
Hekia  is  one  of  the  moet  noted  of 
these.     Destructive  earthquakes  in 
common,  and  there  are  aiao  geysn* 
similar  to  those  found  in  our  Tello*. 
stone  National  Park.    The  interior 
is  a  desert  plateau,  in  part  covered 
by  glaciers,  and  hence  not  inhabited. 
Near  the  sea,  however,  there  is  some 
good  pasture  land,  and  the   pet^ 
are  mainly  engaged  in  lainii^  sheep 
and  in  fishing.     Eider  down.  Iron 
the  eider  duck,  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant products  of  the  island.     Tb« 
people  are   highly  educated.     What 
it  the  capita!  of  Iceland? 
1.  What  relation  have  the  peoples 
of  these  three  countries  to  one  another?    2.   Uow 
have  they  been  connected  with  us 
3.   How   has   the   position   of   thes 
countries   helped  to  preserve  their 
independence?    i.  How  have  their  surface  and  c& 
matehelped  toward  the  «ame  end?    6.  Wherearetb* 
principal  agricultural  districts?    What  about  their 
extent?   6.' What  aretbe  less  important  industrieiirf 
Norway?  7.  Thethreeleadingindustries?  8.  Nam* 
and  locate  the  cities  of  Norway.    8.  Describe  the 
scenery   on   the   western  coast.      10.    What  about 
agriculture  in  Sweden?     11.  Lnrabering?     12.  Min- 
ing and  manufactaring  ?    13.  Name  and  locate  the 
chief  cities  of  Sweden.     U.  What  about  the  foreign 
trade  of  Norway  and  Sweden?     15.  What  are  the 
agricultural  products  of  Denmark  f    16.  State  the 
principal  facte  about  the  other  indnstrieo,     17.  Tell 
about  the  foreign  trade  and  leading  city  of  Denmark 

18.  Name  and  locate   the  colonies  of    Denmark. 

19.  What  are  their  principal  produoto?    20.  State 
the  principal  facts  about  Iceland. 

1.  Why  should  the  telephone  prove  of  special  im- 
portance among   the   fishing  towns    -       ^^^^ 
scattered  along  the  eoaat  of   Nor-     ^^ 
way?  2.  ByuMof  aglobaezplainwhf  thauudo* 
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not  get  forTreeks&tktimeat  Hkinmerfeat.  3.  Why 
■hould  Bergen  be  one  of  the  rainiest  cities  of  Europe  T 
4.  GirereaaonswlijhftrborBon  the  Baltic  are  blocked 
bj  ice  much  oftener  than  those  on  the  -weat^rn  coast 
of  Nomaj.  G.  Find  out  about  the  early  Norae  ei- 
plorationa  of  North  America.  6.  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  was  a  native  of  Denmark.  What  fairy 
stories  do  70a  know  that  were  written  bj  him? 
7.  Read  and  tell  stories  of  the  Norse  gods  in  old- 
time  mythology. 

VII.     Russia  (Fig.  858) 

1.  Abont  how  much  of  Europe  is  included  in 
RoBsia  (Fig.  358)  7  2.  What  part  of  the  distance 
Man  Stad  from  pole   to  equator   is  included? 

■^  '  8.  What  does  this  suggest  concern- 
ing climate?    4.  How  much  of  the  bodndary  of 


Russia  is  seacoast?  5.  Name  the  seas  which  border 
it  6.  Name  the  mountains  on  or  near  the  border. 
7.  What  portion  of  Russia  is  occupied  by  plains 
(Fig.  330)?  8.  In  what  directions  do  the  large  rivers 
flow?  Name  the  three  longest.  Q.  Is  there  any 
outlet  from  the  Caspian  Sea?  What  does  that  fact 
suggest?  10.  Find  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lapland. 
11.  What  parts  of  Asia  are  under  Ruasian  control 
(Fig.  455)? 

Russia  to  Europe  is  as  lai^  as  all  the 
Its  ilie  ud  other  European  countries  to- 
positioD  gether  ;  and  the  Russiau  terri- 

tory, which  includes  Siberia  and  other  lands 


in  Asia  (p.  352),  oconpies  about  one  sixth  of 
all  the  land  upon  the  globe.  What  conn- 
tries  in  ^orth  and  Sonth  America  approach 
European  Russia  in  area?  In  Yarietj  of 
climate  ? 

lu  spite  of  its  vast  extent,  the  develop- 
ment of  Russia  has  been  greatly  hindered 
by   its   position,   which   causes   a   lack  of 
good  harbors.     In  this  respect  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  United  States.     To  be 
sure,  the  sea  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
Russian  boundary;    but  Abchangel,  the 
principal  port  on   the  White  Sea,  is  ice- 
bound  for  nine   months,  and  the  Baltic 
ports  for  four  or  five  months,  each  year; 
while    the   entrances    to   the 
Baltic    and    Black    seas   are 
guarded   by  foreign   nations. 
Why  are   the   Caspian  ports 
of  no   use   for   foreign  com* 
merce  ? 

Most  of  the  large  rivers  of 
western    Europe    have    their 
sources     in    the  Smface 
mountains.  Give  featnrsi 
examples  (Fig.  859).     It  ia 
not   so,   however,   in    Russia, 
where  the  central  divide  is  a 
low,   hilly   region,   less   than 
twelve    hundred    feet   above 
sea  level  at  its  highest  point. 
Except  for  the  mountains  on 
and   near  the   border  of  the 
country,  this   is   the  highest 
part  of  Russia. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  most  of  Russia  is  a  re- 
markably level  plain  (Fig.   410).      Since 
several  of  the  rivers  are  very  long,  what 
must  be  true  as  to  the  swiftness  of  their 
currents?     What,  then,  must  follow  as  to 
their  value  for  navigation  ?     What  about 
the  ease  with  which  canals  can  be  built  ? 

In  southeastern  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  lofty  Caucasus  Mountains 
(Fig.  861),  one  of  whose  peaks,  the  extinct 
volcano  Mount  Elbruz,  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Europe.     At  the  very  base  of  theaa 
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mountsiiiB,  bowerer,  are  broad  pUiiu  bor- 
deriDg  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  some  places 
theae  plains  ore  even  below  sea  level. 

The  great  distance  of  Russia  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  over  which  the  west  winds 
CUiuttt  blow,  has  had   an  important 

1.  Tsmpuatiin  eEFect  on  both  the  temperature 
and  rainfall.  F''or  example,  Moscow  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Edinburgh;  but  while 
at  Ekiinbui^h  the  average  temperature  for 
January  is  37°,  at  Moscow  it  is  nearly  25° 
colder.  What  effect  must  this  cold  have 
upon  navigation  of  the  rivers?  Notice 
which  isotherms  pass  near  Moscow  and 
Edinburgh  in  July  (Fig.  317).  From  this 
f  ou  see  that,  though  the  winters  are  colder, 
the  summers  are  much  warmer  in  Russia 
than  in  Scotland,  in  the  same  latitude. 

There  is  far  leas  rainfall  in  Russia  than  in 
Scotland.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  is  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty  inches  a  year 
(Fig.  365).  Since  this  amount  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  the  crops  often 
Buffer,  and  famines  follow  in  especially  dry 
seasons.  Southeastern  Russia  is  in  the  belt 
of  the  horse  latitudes,  and  is  so  far  from  the 
ocean  that  it  is  too  arid  for  farming  without 
irr^ation. 

Tha  Ca^an  S«a,  into  which  the  kngeet  river  of 
Enrope  poms  its  floods,  is  the  largest  inland  sea  in 
the  world.  Id  spite  of  the  enormous  volame  of 
water  which  enters  this  sea,  the  evaporation  in  that 
irj  climate  has  caused  it  to  shrink  in  size  until  it  ia 
DO  longer  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  same  is 
tnu  of  the  Aral  Sea  (Fig.  455).  There  is  so  much 
«raporation  in  this  region  that  the  surface  of  the 
Cupian  gea  is  eighl^^ve  feel  below  sea  level. 

Russia  may  be  divided  into  several  belts, 
according  to  climate.  In  the  north  are  the 
1.  cuaatie  frozen  tundraa,  even  in  summer 
**'*■  too  cold  for  agriculture.     The 

*^       scattered  Laplanders,  who  live 
upon  the  tundras,  have  habits  resembling 
those  of  the  Eskimos. 
South  of   the    tundra   belt   the   warmer 
climate  permits  the  growth  of 
foreBtt,  including  such  trees 
*B  [one,  fit,  oak,  beech,  and  birch.    Some 
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at  this  timber  has  been  cat  away,  and  farms 
have  taken  the  place  of  forests ;  but  much 
woodland  still  remains. 

The  forest  belt  is  gradually  replaced  on 
the  south  by  open,  grass-covered  plains 
similar  to  those  of  the  central  ,,j  o_,^_, 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  piaiiu  and  arid 
States.  This  is  the  beat  agri-  *''^^ 
cultural  region  of  Russia,  and  here  g^ins 
are  raised  in  enormous  quantities,  especially 
in  the  "black  earth"  section  where  the  soil 
is  fine-graiued,  black,  and  very  fertile.  The 
climate  of  the  grassy  plains  gradually  be- 
comes more  arid  toward  the  south  and  east, 
until  on  the  tteppes,  which  resemble  our 
Western  arid  laudi,  farming  without  irriga- 
tion ia  impossible. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Russia, 
near  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  there  is  abun- 
dant rainfall ;  and,  being  so  (4)  The  Cmco- 
far  south,  the  crops  of  warm  •"•  ngion 
temperate  climates  are  raised,  but  around 
the  Caspian  Sea  most  of  the  land  is  a  barren 
desert. 

The  plains  of  Russia  have  offered  no  bar- 
rier to  invasion.  Therefore,  many  differ- 
ent peoples  have  come  to  this  p«opIe 
region  from  various  directions,  i.  Ruesui 
and  they  are  now  united  under  i«np'«««» 
Russian  rule.  Moat  of  these  belong  to  the 
white  race,  though  to  a  different  division 
from  the  German  and  British  peoples. 
These  Russians  are  Slavt,  while  the  in- 
habitants of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  British  Isles  belong  to  the  Teutonie 
division  of  the  white  race.  Russia  contains 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  Jews  in  the 
world,  about  5,000,000,  who  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Ukrainians,  of  whom 
there  are  over  20,000,000,  live  chiefly  in 
southwestern  Russia.  The  Cossacks,  num- 
bering about  3,000,000,  speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Ukrainians  but  form  a  sepa- 
rate division.  Many  of  them  are  called  lion 
Cossacks,  because  they  live  on  the  Don 
River.  They  are  a  very  hardy,  cruel,  and 
daring  race  of  horsemen  and  warriors.    Then  , 
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are  called  good  soldiers  for  they  bare  often 
been  successful  in  battle. 

In  former  centuries,  wbile  otber  parts  of 
Europe  were  advancing  in  civilization, 
Russia  was  still  being  raided  by  hordes  of 
outsidera.  The  country  was  so  far  away 
from  western  Europe  that  it 
felt  little  influence  from  the 
growing  civilization  of  the  West.  More- 
over, approach  by  water  was  then  even  more 
difficult  than  now,  for  at  that  time  the  only 
seacoast  that  Russia  owned  was  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean.     It  was  not  until  the  time  of 
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Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725)  that  Russia 
began  to  learn  the  lessons  of  civilization 
from  other  European  nations. 

These  facts  help  to  explain  why  Russia  is 
so  slightly  advanced  in  some  directions. 
While  the  common  people  of  other  European 
nations  were  demanding  greater  liberty,  and 
were  steadily  gaining  education,  the  masses 
of  the  Russians  were  kept  in  poverty  and 
ignorance.  They  were  mere  tetfa,  who  were 
little  better  than  slaves  to  their  lords,  the 
nobles.  The  serfs  were  freed  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  but,  even  now,  there  is 
little  education  for  the  masses. 

Until  1917,  Russia  was  ruled  by  an  ab- 

GoTaniau  t       8oIut«    monarch,     called     the 

Ozar.     In  that  year  the  people 


rebelled  and  deposed  their  ruler.  The  revo- 
lutionary government  that  was  set  up  ■wbea 
the  old  government  fell,  lasted  but  a  few 
months.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
no  stable  government. 

Nearly  a  third  of  European  Russia  is 
forest-covered ;  and,  as  in  Norway  (p.  297), 
timber  is  one  of  the  leading  lAnberfac 
resources.  Many  fur-bearing  aadfiaiOiig 
animals  live  in  the  forest,  and  Russia,  like 
Canada,  exports  large  numbers  of  TaloaUs 
furs. 

Fishing  is  an  important  industry  in  Rus- 
sian waters,  and  the  varieties  of 
fish  resemble  those  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  There  is  a  special 
demand  for  fish,  owing  to  the 
number  of  fast  days  kept  by 
the  Gneco-Russian  Church,  to 
which  the  majority  of  Russians 
belong. 

Both  in  the  forest  region  and 
on  the  open  plains  to  the  south, 
there  is  extensive  Aericottnn 
agriculture.  Fully  l-  PaimiBg 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  are 
supported  by  farming,  which 
shows  that  Russia  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  country. 

The  most  important  crops  are 
rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oat& 
In  normal  times  Russia  ranks  next  to  the 
United  States  among  the  grwn-producing 
countries  of  the  world,  and  wheat  is  one  of 
its  principal  exports.  Another  important 
crop  is  hay ;  and  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and 
flax  are  extensively  raised  in  the  cool  tem- 
perate climate.  In  southern  Russia  the 
warm  climate  permits  the  culture  of  grapes, 
tobacco,  and  corn ;  and  south  of  the  Cau- 
casus even  olives  and  cotton  are  grown. 

On  the  grazing  lands  of  the  arid  steppes 
many  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  raiwd. 
The  nomadic  herdsmen  still  «_-,, 
retain  many  of  the  customs  of  '  ^"^ 
the  shepherds  and  herders  of  Bible  times, 
who  dwelt  farther  south  in  Asia.  Tliis  ia 
the  home  of  the  Oo»»aek$,  a  people  of  Tartar 


Fto.  U2.  —  Hkrreatlng  whsst  with  oomU  in  (ontlieHMTii  BuMi>. 


Numerous  factories  have  recently  beeu 

stArted  in  Russia,  but  moat  of  ^      .^. .__ 

,  ,  ■■-I.I  ManQUctiin&g 

the  manufacturing  is  still  done 

by  hand,  in  the   homes  of  the  workmen. 


descent  noted  for  their  skill  as  horsemen 
and  for  their  tierce  bravery. 

Some  parts  of  Russia  contain  minei-al  de- 
posits of  great  value.     In  the  Ural  Moun- 

tains,  for  example, 

are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  platiunm,  besides 
Bome  precious  stones  and  graph- 
ite, or  '*  black  lead,"  used  in 
lead  pencils.  Coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  several  parts  of  Russia 
(Fig.  362),  and  each  year  the 
amount  is  increasing.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  some  of  the  iron 
ore  is  so  near  coal  and  limestone 
that  it  is  easily  smelted. 

Russia  ranks  next  to  the 
United  States  in  the  production 
of  petroleum.  This  oil  is  found 
in  several  places,  especially 
about  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Lnrge  quantities  are  consumed  as 
fuel  for  steamers  on  the  Caspian 
Mid  Volga;  and,  as  in  California, 
the  oil  is  used  in  looomotivee.  fiq.  «ia.— ABiiMiupeuuitsiribuTe«ipicv^^^.;)n|(^ 
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What  a  contrast  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Great  Britain  I  Distilling  and  brewing, 
cotton  manufacturing  and  sugar  refining,  are 
the  principal  forms  o£  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  factories ;  fiour  mills,  woolen  and 


Fio,  411.  —  A  Gneco-Buwlan  charcb  la  Mosoow. 

linen  factories,  and  iron  works  rank  next  in 
importance.  What  raw  products  of  Russia 
encourage  these  industries? 

For  a  long  time  the  principal  cities  of 
Russia  were  situated  far  in  the  interior, 
PilDclpal  citlea  This  clearly  shows  how  little 
1.  Hoacow  and  Russia  was  in  touch  with  other 
RUhniHoTcorod  countries.  For  example,  Mos- 
cow, the  second  city  in  size,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  is  located  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  realm,  as  Madrid  is  in 
Spain.  The  point  was  well  chosen,  because 
rivers,  which  could  easily  be  connected  by 
canals,  diverge  from  this  section  in  all  di- 
rections. By  the  introduction  of  railways 
the  advantage  of  this  central  location  was 
so  increaaed  that  Mosoow  is  now  the  leading 


railway  center  of  Russia  as  Madrid  is  of 
Spain,  and  for  the  same  reason.  State  this 
reason  (p.  293).  Unlike  Madrid,  the  land 
round  about  the  city  is  fertile  and  densely 
populated.  All  these  advantages  have  made 
Moscow  one  of  the  chief  mann- 
factaring  centers  of  the  country. 

Moscow  is  adorned  with  royml  p«lwxi, 
govenunent  buildings,  and  churches  (Fig. 
414).  It  b  the  holy  city  of  Rnsaia,  being 
the  oentar  of  the  Gmco-EuBtdait  Choidt. 
The  Univeraitj  of  Mo«cow,  the  laigcst  in 
the  cODntiy,  ia  attanded  by  about  four 
thousand  studeiita. 

East  of  Moscow,  on  the  Volga  RiTer. 
is  Nizhni  Novoobod,  reuowiied  for  it* 
yearly  fairs.  For  centuries  a  gTe»t  bwfc 
center  has  been  needed,  soniewhere  in  tliii 
vicinity,  fur  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and 
Russian  products.  This  city  has  such 
excellent  water  connections  that  it  hu 
served  as  that  center.  On  the  map  (Fig. 
858)  point  out  these  connections.  The 
fairs,  held  in  August  and  September,  an 
the  greatest  in  Europe,  and  attract  as 
many  as  two  hundred  thousand  stranger* 
each  year.  In  a  single  season  goods  are  ex- 
clianged  to  the  value  of  nearly  9300,000,000, 
and  prices  are  fixed  on  crops  and  other 
materials  for  the  coming  year. 

While  the  two  cities  just  de- 
scribed are  very  old,  their  position 
in  the  interior  is  not  s.  Petnsnd 
favorable  for  com-  andE^ 
merce  with  distant  nations.  It  was  this 
fact  that  led  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703, 
to  found  Pbtboobad  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  site  chosen  is 
very  marshy,  and  the  climate  is  cold, 
fo^y,  and  unhealthful.  Moreover,  the 
arm  of  the  sea  on  which  the  city  is 
located  is  so  shallow  that  a  ship  canal 
twenty  miles  in  length  has  been  necessary 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  deeper 
water  farther  west.  In  addition,  the  ha^ 
bor  is  ice-botutd  for  more  than  four  months 
each  year. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvanUgee, 
Petrograd  is  the  largest  city  in  Rnsaia, 
and  the  fifth  in  size  in  £urope.  Tbia 
growth  is  partly  due  to  the  need  of  a  sea- 


port  in  Uiis  sectioa,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire. More  goods  are  shipped  from  this 
point  than  &om  any  other  Baltic  port. 
RlQAf  to  the  southwest,  has  about  half  as 
much  shipping. 

Petrograd  is  a  well-planned  city,  having 


Fia.  41S.  —  A  Riualui  tMgb  In  Petiognul. 

especially    wide    streets,    splendid    public 
buildings,  and  fine  residences. 

Odessa,  another  important  seaport,  was 
founded  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  when 
t.  OdMu  Russia  gained  possession  of  the 

northwestern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Besides  being  the  chief  outlet 
fop  the  vast  grain  trade  of  southern  Russia, 
and  the  principal  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
Odessa  is  an  important  flour-milling  center, 
like  Minneapolis. 

Thus  far  the  Russians  have  not  found  it 
possible  to  obtain  possession  of  Conatanti- 
*■  Wuww  nople,  althougli  they  have,  no 
?Jl>odi,tn  doubt,  felt  many  a  yearning  in 
^^  that  direction.     Why?    They 

Mve,  however,  extended  their  territory  in 
other  directions.  For  example,  they  have 
gained  much  land  in  central  Europe.  At 
™e  time  there  was  a  powerful  kingdom 
nere,  called  Foltrnd,  but  this  was  divided 
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among  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Rus- 
sia obtained  the  largest  share,  and  in  this 
portion  are  situated  Warsaw  and  Lodz, 
two  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  empire. 
The  former  is  a  center  for  the  railways  that 
connect  Russia  with  western  Europe,  and 
the  latter  is  an  important  manufacturing 
city.  Much  coal  and  iron  are 
mined  in  this  vicinity. 

Finland,  vhose  capital  is  Hkl- 
eufOFORB,  altbongh  until  recentlf  ■ 
part  of  Russia,  hu  wi,j-_. 
always  had  a  meag-  ""*™ 
ure  of  independence,  with  a  parlia- 
ment to  make  its  laws;  but  the 
Czar  had  the  right  of  veto.  Unlike 
the  Russians,  most  of  whom  be- 
long to  the  Gneco-Russian  Church, 
the  Finns  are  mainly  Frotefltants, 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
They  are  a  nation  of  highly  edu- 
cated people.  But  it  ha«  been  the 
policy  of  the  Russian  governnient 
to  destroy  their  existence  an  a 
nation.  On  account  of  mistreat- 
ment from  the  Russians,  many 
Finns  and  Poles  have  niigrat«d  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

1.  Show    how  large    Russia   ia. 
2.  What  about  its  harbors?    3.  De- 
scribe   its   surface.      4.   What    can    p  ^ 
you    nay    about    the    temperature?   oueitioni 
5.   The  rainfall?    6.   Into  what  cli-  V"*""»* 
matic  belts  can  the  country  be  divided?    7.  What 
different    races    are    found    among  the    Russians, 
and   how  many  languages  are   spoken    by  themf 
8.    Why  have  they  not  advanced  further?     8.   What 
ia    the   condition    of    the    government?      10.   Tell 
about  luml>ering   ami   fishing.     11.    What   are   the 
agricultural  prodimts?     12.   The  mineral  products? 

13.  What    is    the    condition    of    manufacturing? 

14.  Locate  and  state  ttie  principal  facta  about 
Moscow  and  Nizhni  Novgorod.  15.  Petrograd  and 
Riga.  16.  Odeaaa.  17.  Warsaw  and  Lodz.  18.  Fin- 
land. 

1.  Compare  the  area  of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  that 
of  Lake  Superior.  2.  Read  about  how  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Moscow  burned  their  houses  _  ^ 
in  1812  rather  than  give  shelter  to  «°8P»™»" 
Napoleon's  army.  What  followed  ?  3.  What  must 
be  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  building 
good  wagon  roada  in  southern  Russia?  4.  What 
did  Kosciusko,  the  Pole,  do  to  make  his  name  mem- 
orable to  Americana?  5.  Have  you  read  the  story 
of  ThaddeuB  of  Warsaw?    If  so,  what  can  you  tell 
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ihoat  it?  S.  Brad  how  Peter  tbe  Great  wandered 
throagh  EuropeBn  coiintriea,  as  a,  cooimoQ  work- 
man, in  order  to  learn  Western  customs.  7.  Make 
a  edcetch  map  of  Riitaia,  with  principal  riven  and 
cities.  8.  CompaTo  Rosaia  with  the  Unit«d  St»te« 
in  area  knd  popnlaticm  (Appendix,  pp^  111  and 
418)  i  also  in  degrees  of  latitude  contained. 

VIII.  Gbbmakt 

1.  Compare  tbe  latitude  of  Berlin  wiQi  that  of 
London  (Fig.  358).  2.  Of  New  York.  3.  Estimate 
Man  ataOv  *''*  greatest  length  of  Germany  from 
«ap  onwr  g^gj  ^^  ^^j  ^Yig.  418)  ;  fnim  north 

to  south.  4.  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  tbe 
British  lales?  With  Russia?  6.  What  parts  of  tbe 
boundary  are  natural  ?  6.  Point  out  the  principal 
rivers.  In  what  direction  do  they  flow?  7.  Is  most 
of  tbe  surface  plain  or  mountainous  (Fig.  35U)  ? 
Where  are  tbe  mountains?  8.  What  facts  do  you 
notice  about  the  coast  line  ?  9.  Is  the  North  Sea, 
or  tbe  Baltic,  tbe  more  deurable  place  for  se«>orts  7 
Why? 

The  position  of  the  German  nation  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  Great 
Poaltloii,  and  Britain.  Only  about  one  third 
Iti  adTaotagM  of  its  boundary  ia  water,  while 
it  borders  upon  seven  independent  countries, 
besides  Luxemburg  (p.  288).  What  are 
their  names  ? 

Tbe  location  of  the  British  Isles  is  favor- 
able for  world  commerce,  because  densely 
populated  Europe  lies  near  at  hand  on  one 
aide,  while  the  Kew  World  lies  across  the 
ocean  on  the  other  side.  Germany  also  has 
great  advantages  in  her  location.  Because 
it  is  so  central,  most  of  the  markets  of  the 
continent  are  at  her  very,  doors,  while  two 
of  her  principal  ports,  Hahbcro  and  Bre- 
men, face  Great  Britain  and  the  west. 
Name  some  of  the  large  European  cities 
(Fig.  358)  that  can  be  quickly  reached  from 
Ciermany.  In  these  days  of  railways,  Ger- 
many's central  position  is  Buperior  to  that 
of  England  for  European  trade. 

It  has  required  a  long  struggle  to  bring 
under    one     rule    the    various 
Formation  of  ^    j.    j  -jj^;     ^^    bound- 

Uteenpire;      *^     '^    ,    ,,        „  t^ 

preaentarea  ^'7  ^'  ''^^  German  Jl^mpire. 
and  popnia-  For  centuries  there  were  many 
tioB  sepantte  states  in  oeotral  Europe 


with  a  German-speaking  popnUtion;  and, 
although  they  were  loosely  held  together 
by  a  confederation,  they  were  often  at  war 
with  one  another.  Their  condition  was, 
in  some  respects,  similar  to.  our  own  just 
after  tbe  Revolutionary  War.  Dori)^ 
tbe  War  of  1S66,  Prussia  and  Austria,  tbe 
principal  kingdoms  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration, fought  for  leadership.  Prussia 
proved  successful,  and  Austria  withdrew 
from  the  union.  In  1871,  under  tbe  lead 
of  Prussia,  the  German  Empire,  with  iti 
present  boundaries,  was  established. 

It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  square  miles,  being  a  little  larger 
than  France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Colorado. 
But  it  has  nearly  sixty-five  million  inhabit- 
ants, or  about  eighty-one  times  as  many 
as  Colorado,  and  twenty-five  million  more 
than  France. 

All  together  there  are  twenty-six  states 
within  its  boundaries,  some  of  them  being 
kingdomt,  some  duchiet,  and  „ 
some  merely  free  toumi.  1  he 
smallest  is  the  Free  Town  of  Bbeuen,  which 
includes  only  ninety-nine  square  miles,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  largest  is  Prussia,  whose 
area  is  more  than  half  that  of  tbe  entire 
group,  and  whose  population  ia  about  five 
eighths  that  of  all  (Germany. 

These  states  were  until  recently  united  on- 
der  a  central  authority,  more  cloeely  than  onr 
states.  Until  November,  1918,  they  were 
ruled  by  an  Emperor,  the  IRng  of  Prassia 
being  by  law  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and 
their  form  of  government  was  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  power  of  tbe  German  Em- 
peror was,  however,  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  British  King,  though  nominally  less 
absolute  than  that  of  the  Russian  Czar. 

In  a  war  with  France,  in  1870,  the  Ger- 
mans defeated  the  French,  and  seized  soma 
French  territory  west  of  the  WhytlN 
Rhine,  called  Alsace- Lorraine,  bomdmylaM 
in  which  Metz  and  Strassburg  '"•t"'" 
are  utuated.  Much  of  Germany's  irr^alar 
frontier  has  been  determined  in  a  giiiiilar 


FIG.  416.     (The  sHuatlon  as  it  was  before  tbe  Great  \V; 
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WSJ.  Monntaiiu  form  the  southern  bound- 
ary, to  a  g^reat  extent,  and  water  the  north- 
ern; but  the  eastern  and  western  limito, 
largely  decided  by  war,  do  not  follow  any 
natural  barrier.  Draw  an  outline  map  of 
Germany,  to  show  this  boundary  line. 

Nominally  to  defend  her  present  bound- 
aries but  really  to  enlarge  them,  Germany 

has   given   much   thought    to 
^^"™''        war.     In  fact,  preparation  for 

war  ia  one  of  her  leading  occu- 
pations.    Each   of   the   Great  Powers   has 


Fio.  418.  —  The  bnlldln;  In  Berlin  wbers  tho  Qenniu)  Pirllament  met. 

made  sucb  preparation  to  some  extent ;  for 
it  has  been  clear  that  a  dispute  might  arise 
at  any  time  that  would  need  to  be  settled 
by  force,  and  the  nation  that  is  most  fully 
prepared  enjoys  a  great  advantage.  Really 
anticipating  war  more  than  the  other  coun- 
tries, Germany  planned  to  secure  this  advan- 
t^.  For  the  result  of  her  "  militarism," 
see  pages  414-423. 

For  such  reasons,  all  able-bodied  yonnff  men  in 
Germany  were  required  to  devote  usually  two  full 
years,  and  ports  of  several  following  years,  to  active 
military  training.  Most  of  them  enter  the  service 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  as  some  five  hun- 
dred thonsand  men  fit  for  military  service  reach 
that  age  every  year,  one  can  gain  an  idea  as  to  what 
nch  preparation  costs. 

During  times  of  peace,  the  German  army  con- 
tuned  nearly  aix  hundred  thoiuand  soldiers ;  and  the 


German  navy  called  (or  many  men  besides.  All 
these  men  are,  for  the  time  being,  withdrawn  from 
the  industries,  so  that  the  nation  loses  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  for  that  period.  Is  this  an  advantage  to 
a  nation? 

Strong  fort«  were  built  near  the  boundary,  as  at 
Colc^ne,  Metz,  and  Strassburg  on  the  French  side, 
and  KOnigsberg  and  Posen  near  Russia.  Forts  ara 
also  numerous  in  the  neighboTh[>od  of  the  great 
interior  cities,  and  at  other  important  points.  The 
cost  of  these  strongholds,  with  the  vast  suma  of 
money  required  to  keep  up  the  army  uid  navy,  has 
made  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  nation. 

Germany  has  forced  other  European  nations 
to  moke  similar  preparations.  As 
already  stated  (p.  276),  the  British, 
having  no  close  neighbors,  rely 
munly  upon  their  powerful  navy  for 
defense.  Every  one  of  the  Great 
Powers  demands  the  service  of  many 
men,  and  expends  large  sums  ^ 
money  in  preparation  for  war. 
Even  before  1S14,  this  was  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  Europe. 

Germany  includes  two  quite 
different  kinds  of  land.     The 
southern    section  stirfaca 
is    mainly    a   Te-  futtuea 
gion    of    ancient  i.  TbeUsh-' 
mountains,    worn  '•"'■ 
down   to   low   relief    like   the 
mountains    of    Great    Britain 
and   New  England.     It  is,  in 
fact,     a    somewhat     irregular 
plateau,  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
height,  with  some  ranges  rising  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains  (Fig.  419).     Only 
in  the  extreme  south,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alps,  is  a  great  altitude  reached.      Here 
one   peak   rises   nearly   ten  thousand   feet 
above  sea  level. 

Northern  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  lowland  whose  elevation  is  rarely  more 
than  six  hundred  feet.  This  g.  Th,  i^^. 
lowland,  mainly  in  Pruasia,  ""*■ 
broadens  toward  the  east  until  it  merges 
into  the  plains  of  Russia.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Holland  this  plain  is  very  low  and 
flat  (Fig.  420);  but  in  most  places  iia  sur- 
face is  rolling,  owing  partly  to  the  irregulai 
deposits  left  by  the  Great  Glacier. 
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Fig.  419.  —  A  vleir  In  the  Black.  ForMt,  one  of  th«  low  BDonnUin  regloiu  of  •onthara  a«rniKnT. 


Most  of    the    drainage  of   Genaany  is 

northward    into    the    North    and    Baltic 

_   .   ,  seas.       Name    and    trace    the 

•■  DnlHac*  fit 

courses   of    four    lai^    rivers 

which  flow  northward.  What  river  has 
some  of  its  head-waters  in  the  highland 
region  of  southern  Germany,  then  orosses 
Austria  and  finally  enters  the  Black  Sea? 

Note  the  number  of  degrees 
of  latitude  included  in  Germany. 
Clinuta  One  might  expect  a 

I.  Tunpenttim  warmer  climate  in 
the  south  than  in  the  north ;  but 
on  account  of  its  elevation,  the 
southern  plateau  is  about  as  cold 
in  winter  as  the  northern  low- 
land. In  summer,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  southern  part,  being 
nearer  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  warmer  than  the  north- 
ern. There  are  some  low,  partly 
inclosed  valleys  in  the  south,  how- 
ever, where  the  climate  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer  is  warmer 
than  that  of  the  northern  plains. 


The  influence  of  Uie  warm  waters  of  the  | 
very  well  shewn  along  the  coast.  For  exi 
ports  of  the  North  Sea,  being  moat  open  to  t 
are  almost  always  free  from  ice;  bnt  the  Bal^ 
being  cut  ofF  so  cotapletelj  from  the  open  o 
fiOMtt  over  during  a  part  of  the  winter,  Thn 
east  they  lie,  the  lot^r  their  trade  is  interrupted  by 
the  ioe.  What  must  be  some  of  tha  resnlta  of  Hiit 
fact? 


«aa— A  Tlew  on  the  low  level  pUb 


1  trf^wth  asimuwr. 


There  ia  ample  ninfall  for  agriculture  in 
all  parts  of  t^e  empire.     It  is  true  that 

vmiatao  there  is  less  rain  than  in  eaat- 
ern  United  States ;  but  in  the 
cooler  summer  climate  of  Germany  not  so 
much  is  needed  hj  plants,  because  there  is 
less  evaporation.  In  the  United  States, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  there  is  an  averse 
annual  rainfall  of  about  forty  inches;   but 


la.  421.  — Vineykrds  on  the  >t«ep  slope  of  the  Rhine  V&lley  i 
The  land  ie  tensced  here  ud  the  tmtXl  pktches  of  vlneTWd 
within  wklU  of  rock. 


in  Germany  there  are  only  twenty-eight 
inches  in  the  west,  and  twenty  inches  in 
the  east,  near  the  Russian  border. 

There  are  several  low  mountain  areas  in 
Germany  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for 
l,,„„j„,j„j  farming,  but  where  the  slopes 
1-  L«catiM  ^^^  ""*  '^**°  steep,  or  cold,  for 
ndufMint  forest  growth.  Indeed,  the  Ger- 
tt»lnwtt»  pQ^n  ^Qf^  for  woods  (wold)  is 

a  part  of  some  of  the  mountain  names, 
BS  in  Schwttrtzwald,  which  means  Black 
Forest  (Fig.  419).  Forests  also  cover 
some  of  the  lowlands  where  the  soil  is 
poor.  AU  together  about  one  fourth  of 
the  surface  of  the  empire  is  oovered  with 
bees. 
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The  real   thrift  of   the   German   people   ia  well 
shown  by  the  way  they  treat  their  WoodUnds.    In- 
8te«d  of  wastefuUy  destroying  them 
by  fire  and  the  az,— a«  has  been   '■  ^e**** 
done  in  so  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try,—  the  Germana  have  developed  an  excellent  ByB< 
tern  of  forest  culture.    Trees  are  planted  in  place 
of  those  that  are  out  for  timber,  and  they  are  given 
proper  care,  ao  that  tiie  voods  continue  to  be  abun- 
dant.   In  this  way  the' forest  ia  made  to  yield  a 
profit  every  year,  just  as  a  farm  does.    Germany  pro- 
duces  a  large  part  of  the  lumber  she 
uses,  and  also  exports  a  great  deal. 

It  is  partly  the  example  of  the 
Germans  that  haa  led  our  own 
country,  at  last,  to  begin  to  pay  . 
attention  to  the  care  of  our  foiests. 
Our  govemmeat  baa  set  aside  many 
lai^e  forest  reservations  (p.  126), 
and  scfaools  of  foreatiy  have  been 
started  at  the  universitieB,  where 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  pro- 
feaaion  of  Forestry. 

On  the  whole,  Germany  has 
not  a  fertile  soil ;  but  the  form 
products  are  very  Agricnlto* 
extensive,    be-  i.  itsfanpo- 
cause  the  people  *•«• 
are  both  industrious  and   in- 
telligent, and  their  method  of 
cultivating  the  soil  is  excellent^ 
What  countries  may  well  be 
^i^'^li'     contrasted   with   Germany   in 
this  respect?    More  than  one 
third  of  the  German  people 
depend  for  their  living  upon  agriculture, 
the  leading  industry  of  the  nation. 

Germany  ia  one  of  the  most  important 
grain -producing  countries  of  Europe;  but 
here  rye  takes  the  place  of 
wheat  as  the  principal  grain. 
Potatoes,  introduced  from  America,  are 
raised  in  such  quantities  that,  like  rye,  they 
form  one  of  the  principal  foods.  These 
two  crops  are  extensively  cultivated,  both 
because  they  are  cheap  foods,  and  because 
they  flouri^  in  a  light  soil  and  a  cool 
summer  climate.  Sugar  beeta,  hay,  oats, 
and  barley  are  other  important  crops  of  the 
northern  plains,  while  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  anid  in  other  warm,  sheltered  Talleyi 
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of  the  south,  hops,  tobacco,  and  grapes  are 
raised  in  large  quuntitiea  (Fig.  421). 

Since  much  of  the  lowland  is  too  snndj  for 
coltiTation,  and  much  of  the  highland  too 
rugged,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
one  sixth  of  all  the  surface  is 
natural  pasture.  Cattle  forbeef  and  fordairy 
purposes  are  kept  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  hut  especially  in  the  damper  cli- 
mate of  the  west.  Largely  because  wool  can 
be  imported  so  cheaply,  tlie  raising  of  sheep 
in  Germany  is  becoming  of  less  importance. 
Swine  raising,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increas- 
ing because  of  the  cheap  feed  supplied  by 
the  refuse  from  the  beet-sugar  factories. 

Although  Germany  raises  a  great  quantity 
of  food,  her  population,  like  that  of  England, 
is  so  dense  that  she  cannot  produce  all  that 
she  needs.  Much  wheat  and  meat  must 
therefore  be  imported. 

Next  to  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  Germany 
is  the  greatest  mining  country  of  Europe; 
and,  as  in  Great  Britain,  her 
most  valuable  minerals,  coal 
and  iron,  often  occur  in  the  same  region. 
GermEiny  reminda  us  of  our  own  country  in 
the  wide  distribution  of  her  coal  beds.  The 
coal  fields  that  were  found  in  northeastern 
France  and  Belgium  (Fig.  862}  extend  into 
Germany  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen; 
and  from  this  point  eastward  to  the  Russian 
border  there'  are  Beveral  important  coal 
fields. 

Among  the  other  T&luable  mineral  producta  are 
lead,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  and  salt.  Nearlj  half  the 
■ilTBr  mioed  in  Europe  comes  from  Germany;  and 
Belgium  and  Germany  together  produce  more  lino 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  are  JmmeDse 
salt  mioes,  as  at  Stasbfdrt,  from  which  are  obtuued 
not  only  table  salt,  but  products  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap,  in  dyeing,  bleaching,  glass  making, 
and  calico  printing. 

The  Germans  make  use  of  thoronghly  scientific 
miftbod^  in  their  mining  work ;  and  from  them  other 
nations  liave  learned  many  of  the  methods  used  in 
reducing  ores  to  metal. 

Prom  the  above  facts  we  may  expect  to 
find  Germany  an  important  manufacturing 
country,  wi^  her  manufacturing  centers 


well  distributed.  Explain  why.  Abont 
a  third  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  and  before  the  Mtaofactarlii 
Great  War  Germany  advanced  i.  itai^v- 
very  rapidly  in  this  industry.  *•■«• 
Among  the  European  countries  she  ranked 
next  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  quantity 
and  excellence  of  her  goods. 


The  position  of  the  coal  and  iron, 
accounts  for  the  location  of  the  pd 
centers  for  iron  manufacturing.   ^ 
The  busiest   section   is  along  < 
the  Rhine,  in  the  vicinity  of  ' 
Cologne  ;  and   this   region   may 
compared   with   northern   England   i 
extent  of  its  industries.     A  second  c 
round  about  Dresde:^  and  Chb] 
ft  third  is  at  Breslait  in  the  soutbol 
corner  of  the  empire. 

The   map   (Fig.    416)    sbowB   no 
south  of  BsESLAn;    yet  this  is  a  boay 
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manafaotnru^  r^oa.     Cities  are  lacking  I     The  utensive  foreitB  putly  Mooant  for  &  third 
here  because  the  people  carry  on  the  manu-      oeonpation  in  many  aections;  namely,  the  roaoufac- 

facturing  mainly  in  th"= ^ I  '"*  •'^  furniture,  paper    .nd  other 

.     .      J  **- .     ,     r     .  Wood  fiftiT.  \ 

instead  of  ui  lactones.  ^^     j 

though  villages  stretc  Foreet"*^^  other  parts  of 

miles    along    the    va  dt> 

there  are  no  large  toi  manufacture  of  ^iritnoua 

,     .  ,      ,  ia  another  prominent  Ger- 

As  in  several  other  i  idnstry.    A 
tries     BO     far    studied,  portion  of    '"  Brntragti 

1  LMdlBc  textile  inc  tie  immense  potato  crop, 

HrtsafJum-    tries  are  I  »■"*  '■^  '^'^   °*    *^^ 

beeb),     are      made      into 


a)  T^iU,.>ui  nir  the  <  "P^'l"    ^"'  ^'' '  ..  . 

inn  good*  manufacture     of    which 

fields.  Thi  barley  and  hops  are  used, 

fore     the     sections     m  is  made  in  much  (freater 

tioned  above  are  note  quantities.      Froui     the 

1           ..                  I  grapes  of  southern  Ger- 

for  cotton,    woolen,  an  msn7n.uch  wine  is  pr<^ 

Bilk  tactones,  as  well  i  duced,  though  not  nearly 

for  iron.     All  the  cottc  >o  much  as  in  France, 

and  silk,  and  much  of  Germany  is  also  a 

the   wool,    for   these  great  sugar-nianufac 

textile  industries  has  turine   ,,,  „ 

,  ,  ,  ^ .      <*    (4)  Beet  tugar 

tocome  from  abroad.  nation. 

Bat  the  people  south  Until    a    few    years 

of  Breslau  make  use  f.^.  ^23.- a  German  pea^mtglrUptoalug  wool.  «?°  "^f'y  *»   «"g»'' 

largely    of    raw    ma-  was    obtained     from 

tetials  raised  near  by,  spinning  and  weav-  |  sugar  cane;    but  this  was  changed   when 
ing  flax  and  wool  and  making  lace.  j  German  chemists  found  a  means  of  obtain- 

ing sugar  from  beets.  By  im- 
proving the  process,  and  by 
developing  the  beets  until 
they  contained  more  sugar, 
the  industries  of  sugar-beet 
raising,  and  the  refining  of 
beet- root  sugar,  have  been 
made  possible.  This  industry 
has  now  spread  to  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United 
States. 

Each  year  this  kind  of  Bugai  has 
been  pruving  a  greater  rival  to  sugar 
cane,  until  now  a  lai^e  part  of  the 
sugar  used  in  Europe,  and  much  oi 
that  consumed  in  North  America,  ia 
obtained  from  sugar  beets.  One 
important  reason  why  this  industry 
has  thrived  ia  that  sugar  beets  grow 
in  a  cool  temperate  climate,  where 
popolatioD  is  dense  and  markets  ara 
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nnmen>ii&  How  ia  the  caae  difierent  irith  sngar 
cane  ?  Formerly  Germany  had  to  rely  upon  f  oroigii- 
en  for  sagKT ;  bat  with,  the  growth  of  this  indoBtry, 
beet  Bugor  has  not  only  mpplied  all  the  needs  at 
home,  but  has  even  become  one  of  the  leading  Ger- 
man exports. 

In  the  half  century  before  1914  no  other 
0«nnany'a  European  country  grew  as 
rapid  adTUM  rapidly  as  Germany.  There 
1.  Hatonof  waB  a  lai^  increase  in  popu- 
th«  adraiiM  lation,  a  great  advance  in  in- 
dustryt  and  a  corresponding  gain  in  wealth. 

One  cause  for  this  advance  is  the  strong 
central  government  established  in  1871. 
S  ReaMu  fcr  '^^'^  caused  the  people  to  f  or- 
it  get  the  petty  jealousies  that 

(1)  TTtegoBtTTt-  had  long  checked  the  growth 
men*  ^j  industries,  and  led  them  to 

develop  tlieir  resources.  What  was  the 
danger  from  such  a  government? 

The  government's  treatment  of  education 
has  also  been  of  great  importance.     Every 

.      ,       German  child  is  forced  bylaw 

to  attend  school;  and  care- 
ful attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the 
industries,  foreign  producto,  foreign  lan- 
gu^fes,  etc.  In  the  higher  commercial  and 
technical  schools  young  men  are  given  ex- 
cellent training  for  business.  The  misuse 
of  the  schools,  however,  to  t«ach  militarism 
has  proved  the  undoingof  the  German  people. 

The  value  of  scientific  work  has  been 
recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  wonderful  development  of 
the  sugar  industry,  the  mines,  and  the 
factories  since  1871  was  the  natural  result 
of  this  policy.  Not  many  years  ago  much 
of  the  manufacturing  was  done  by  hand; 
but  now  factories  are  found  on  every  side, 
and  in  1914  Germany  was  one  of  the  three 
leading  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world. 
Name  the  other  two. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  trans- 
portation. The  rivers  and  harbors  have  been 
(I)  Improve'  made  more  useful ;  canals  have 
mtnt  in  trant-  been  extended  over  much  of 
porMiow  j^g    country;     and    German 

steamship  lines  have  been  established  to 


various  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  now 
an  extensive  system  of  railways,  reaching 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  connecting 
Germany  with  other  European  countries. 
The  piercing  of  the  Alps  by  tunnels,  thoa 
improving  the  connection  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, has  also  been  of  advant^e. 

The    establishment    of    colonies  was-  i 
fourth  important  aid  to  Germany's  growth. 
Until  1914  Germany  controlled 
extensive  areas   in  the  island  iJnto/eoto- 
of  New  Guinea,  north  of  Aus-  ma*;  aadtmuf 
tralia,  and  in  both  East  and  ^^,^^ 
West  Africa,  as  well  as  smaller 
colonies  elsewhere  (Fig.  417).     These  had 
great  influence  on  Germany,  both  because 
they  have  furnished  homes  for   emigranta 
from  crowded  parts  of  the  home  oountiy, 
and  because  they  have  brought  much  trade 
to  Germany. 

Many  more  Germans  have  emigrated  to 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  Over 
five  million  have  come  to  the  United  States 
within  the  last  seventy-five  years,  while  the 
British  Isles  have  sent  us  about  seven  mil- 
lion. Many  of  the  German  emigrants  to 
these  other  countries  have  kept  up  trade 
with  the  land  from  which  they  came  and 
increased  the  commerce  of  Germany. 

Naturally,  in  a  country  making  such  rapid 
advances,  the  cities  have  grown  also,  as  hu 
been  the  case  in  the  United  prindpai  clU« 
States.  In  the  twenty  years  i.  TkabtarU 
between  1870  and  1890,  for  ««wt» 
example,  Berlin  had  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  New  York,  and  added  as  many  new 
residents  as  Chicago.  In  1876  Boston  had 
almost  a  hundred  thousand'  more  people 
than  Hambui^ ;  but  now  Hamburg  has  over 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  moK 
than  Boston.  Other  German  cities  also 
rapidly  increased  in'size. 

The   position   of   Behlim,  on   the  small 
Spree  River  (Fig.  426)  on  the  North  Ger- 
man plain,  midway  between  the  S.  Bada 
coast  and  the  highlands,  may  (I)  iUiMotA*    , 
not  at  first  seem  a  very  favorable  wjfc 
However,  the  Oder,  a  large  river,  and  aoow 
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of  the  tribntaries  of  tlie  EUbe  approach  so  I  aid  ia  bringiiig  fuel,  food,  and  raw 
Dear  each  other  in  this  section  that  they  materials  for  maQufacture,  and  id  taking 
have  easily  been  ooimeoted  by  canal.     Thus,  |  away  manufactured  articles. 

Observe  also  (Fig. 
416}  tliat  Berlin  lies  on 
the  direct  route  from 
Hambui^  to  Breelau, 
and  from  Stettin  to 
Leipzig,  and  that  other 
large  cities  surround  it. 
It  is,  moreover,  on  the 
route  of  several  of  the 
chief  European  railways, 
and  is  therefore  one  of 
the  leading  railway  cen- 
ters of  the  continent. 

With  such  eicellent 
connections,  by  water 
and  by  rail,  {»)  /<,  tmpor- 
Berlin  has  '<"«* 
become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing 
ciUee  of  the  country. 
Fully  half  the  residents 
are  supported  by  manu- 
facturing, which  includes 
brewing,  the  making  of 
fancy  articles,  clothing, 
machinery,  etc.  Besides 
being  the  capital  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Ger- 
man  nation,  Berlin  is 
the  center  of  German 
banking.  It  is  noted 
for  its  art  and  music, 
and  for  its  great  univer- 
sity, the  largest  in  the 
country.  There  are  a 
number  of  suburbs,  one 
being  Potsdam  (Fig. 
426),  the  German  "  Ver- 
sailles," in  which  are 
located  several  of  the 
former  royal  palaces. 


Berlin  baa  water  connection  with  both 
Hakbcbg  and  Stettin,  two  important 
seaports,  and  with  all  parts  of  these  two 
liver  syrtems.     This  ia  a  very  important 


Among  the  cities  not    far 
from  Berlin  is  Leipziq,  the  cMm  dmi 
fifth  in  size  in  Germany.    It  ■""■ 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  (i)  i^4«tf  IC 
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two  small  streams,  at  a  point  where  loada 
from  the  highland  meet  those  from  the  low- 
land. Formerly  it  was  at  the  crossing  of 
important  wagon  roads,  and  now  it  has  be- 
come a  railway  center.  Owing  to  its 
favorable  position,  Leipzig  is,  next  to 
Berlin,  the  moat  important  trade  center  of 
Germany.  One  of  its  leading  articles  of 
commerce  is  fur.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  noted 
university,  and  a  center  for 
the  German  book  trade. 

Dresden,  southeast  of  Leip- 
zig, is  noted  for  its  art  museum 
(«)  Drudm  (l^'iff- 426),  which 
rivals  the  Louvre 
of  Paris.  The  beautiful 
Dresden  china  is  made  in  this 
vicinity,  and  in  recent  years 
much  manufacturing  has  de- 
veloped; for  Dresden  is  situ- 
ated on  the  navigable  Elbe  and 
has  coal  near  at  hand.  It 
is,  moreover,  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  the  most  densely 
settled  German  state. 

Chkhnitz,  near  by,  has  impor- 
tant textile  induatriea.    Hallr  aod 
it)  CK^^nUt.      "*<">""««.      t«-     F'o-^B-TI.^ 
Balle.and  "'*'"    *"   ***    north- 

Magdeburg  west,  and  Id  the  ceDter  of  the  chief 

beet-growing  section,  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Breslao,  a  city  not  much  smaller  than  Leipzig, 
is  on  tbe  Oder,  a  navigable  river.    It  has  tlie  advaii- 

«}  Bretlau  ***^  ?'  ^'"?  "**''  "  '*"■?  "'^^  ^^^ 
and  iron  field,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
great  manufacturing  center.  Its  situation,  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  makes  it  an  important  market  for 
eastern  and  central  Europe. 

In  the  highland  of  South  Germany  is 
Mdnich,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
«.  MDDichand  Bavaria.  Although  so  far  to 
HunmbMs  tjjg  south,  and  so  distant  from 

coal,  Munich  is  the  third  city  in  size  in  the 
realm.  It  is  on  the  trade  routes-  from  Ger- 
many to  Italy  and  to  Austria,  and  is  accord- 
ingly an  important  railway  center.  Much 
of  its  renown  is  due  to  its  art  collections 
and  its  art  indufltriea«  such  as  work    in 


bronze,   gold,   silver,    glass   painting,    and 
porcelain  manufacturing. 

North  of  Munich,  on  the  road  to  Berlio, 
is  NcBBMBBBG.  This  quaint  city  was 
famous  in  former  centuries  for  its  art  and 
architecture,  and  many  of  its  treasures  are 
still  carefully  preserved.  At  present  it  is 
an  important  center  for  the  manufacture  of 
toys. 


Dreiden  Art  Huseam  whlcb  contains  many 

Hamburg,  which  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  population,  i^  the  second  city  in  Germany 
and  the  most  important  sea- 
port on  the  continent.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  clear  when  It  is  known 
that  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  (Fig.  425) 
makes  an  excellent  harbor,  usually  free  from 
ice,  and  that  Germany  before  the  war  en- 
joyed an  extensive  foreign  trade.  Name 
some  articles  from  the  United  States  Uiat 
probablyusedtoenterthisport.  Whatwater 
connections  has  Hamburg  with  tbe  interior? 

Bremen  and  Stettik  also  admit  targe  veMcK 
and  are  the  chief  rivals  of  Hambarg ;  but  tbey  to- 
gether have  leu  than  one  half  as  much  comment  ai 
Hamburg.  In  vhat  respects  is  the  situation  of 
Hamburg  more  favorable  to  commerce  than  that  of 
Bi-emen  and  Stettin?  Name  other  Baltic  porta  b^ 
sides  Stettin.  Which  is  a  naturaJ  outlet  for  wheat 
from  RnosiaD  Poland?    Eatimate  the  diatanee  Mnd 


to  the  Bftltio  ports  bj  the  cutting  of  the  K&iaer 
Wilhelm  canal,  south  of  Uenmark,  which  is  aizty- 
one  miles  io  length.  What  city  is  at  the  eaatem 
eud  of  thia  canal  ? 

On  asoending  the  Rhine  into  Germany 
we  come  to  the  great  manufacturing  region, 
•-  citiMaimit  already  mentioned  (p.  812). 
tk«  RUm  Rirsi  What  cities  are  found  there  ? 
(1)  cwoffJM  Cologne,  the  largest,  with 
udncrinUy  ^  population  of  over  half  a 
tnillion,  is  on  the  river  bank.     It  is  a  great 


shipping  point,  since  railways  cross  the 
river,  and  boats  from  foreign  ports  are  able 
to  ascend  to  this  point. 

Near  Cologne  are  Elbbspeld  and  Barmbm,  which 
bare  textile  manofactories ;  Essen,  which  is  famous 
for  the  Krapp  steel  works;  BLrefeld,  which  is  an 
important n^-manufacturiDg town;  Aacbbm, which 


manufactures  woolen  cloth;  and  Coblenz,  a  stra- 
tegic poiot  on  the  frontier. 

Just  beyond  the  chief  bend  in  the  Rhine 
is  Fbaitkfobt,  on  a  navigable  tributary, 
the  Main.  The  easiest  route  „^  __  ., 
from  the  Rhine  Valley  to  the  ^'  '^'^'''* 
Danube  lies  along  this  tributaiy ;  and, 
smce  the  railway  from  the  German  plain  to 
the  upper  Rhine  passes  Frankfort,  this  city 
is  a  center  of  important  trade  routes.  For 
this  reason  it  is  one  of  the  chief  trading 
and  banking  centers  in  Germany.  It  baa 
long  been  prominent,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  Confederation  (p.  808). 

The  Rhine,  the  most  important  river  in 
Germany,  \b  often  compared  with  the  Hud- 
son,     lu  both  rivers  there  are  ^^^  vm^^ 
sections  that   are  shut   in  by  sirer  corn- 
high,  rocky  cliffs,  well  wooded  pare*  with 
to  the  top.     The  Rhine,  how-  0»H»dson 
ever,  is   much  narrower   than  *■  ^'^"f 
the  Hudson,  so  that  these  walls  seem  loftier; 
and  since  the  stream  is  more  winding,  they 
often  stand   out  boldly,  as  if  in   the  very 
path  of  boats,  to  bar  their  further  progress. 

When  one  joumejs  along  the  more  beautiful  poi^ 
of  the  Hliiiie,  a  fine  old  castle  often  comes  into 
,  as  a  turn  in  the  river  course  reveals  an  espe- 
iall;  bold  cliff.  Sometimes  several  such  remtnden 
of  the  past  may  be  seen  from  a  single  point  on  the 
river,  filany  of  these  are  in  ruins,  but  now  and  then 
one  is  seen  that  is  still  kept  up  as  a  residence.  The 
Hudson  lacks  such  caxtles,  although  there  are  many 
magnificent  residences  along  its  lower  coui'se. 

There  are  many  terraced  vineyards  on  the  sloping 
hillsides  bordering  the  Rhine  (Fig.  421),  and  like- 
wise many  a  quaint  village  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  flood-plain  between  the  river  and  the  cliff  (Fig. 
429).  Since  the  Rhine  receives  more  large  tribu- 
taries than  the  Hudson,  there  are  more  wild  gleiiB 
on  the  sides,  and  more  broad,  wooded  vallevs,  which 
open  up  charming  views  from  the  river.  The  open- 
ings in  the  valley  walls,  where  these  tributaries  enter, 
are  favorite  sites  for  towns. 

In   regard    to   the  distribution  of  cities 

along    its    banks,    the    Rhine  „    ,   

«.  -..  f      1  i.         .     *■  Indlstribii- 

offers  stiU  furtlicr  contrast  to  tlon  of  popula- 
the   Hudson.     Tlie  liitt«r  has  ticm  along  u« 
a  large  population  at  only  two 
points ;  namely,  near  its  mouth,  where  there 


Fia.  42B. '  Some  o[  tha  quaint  houses  In  the  ancient  citj  of  Franktart. 

are  millions  of  people,  and  about  one  hiui-  I  populatioa  7  8.  State  the  chief  facta 
dred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth,  where  |  gOTernment  4.  Why  ia  the  boundary 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Cohoea  are 
situattid.  Between  Yonkers, 
just  above  New  York  City, 
and  Albany,  there  ia  not  a 
city  with  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  Rhine,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  having  no 
enormous  collection  of  people 
at  any  one  point,  has  many  pop- 
ulous cities  along  its  course. 
Name  several.  What  have 
you  already  learned  about 
Rotterdam  at  its  mouth  ? 
How  does  it  compare  with 
New  York  City  in  size? 

1.  What  i*  the  poBition  of  Ger- 

j^^jg^  many?     Explain   it« 

QnertiODS  advantages.   2.  What 

about  the  formation 

of  the  ooontij ;  ite  preaemt  araa  aad 
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S.  Show  bow  prepftntion  for  war 
hM  idayed  ■  part  in  G«niiKii  Hiatoiy.  6.  De- 
scribe the  highltmds.  7.  The  lowlands.  8.  The 
dnunage.  9.  Tell  what  ;oa  can  about  the  tem- 
psmtore ;  the  rainfall.  10.  What  is  the  conditdon 
of  lumbering?  11.  What  are  the  leading  i^picul- 
tural  prodacts  ?  12.  What  are  the  principal  miiteral 
products?  IS.  State  the  importance  of  manufac- 
turing ;  and  locate  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers.  14.  Name  the  principal  kinds  of  manu- 
faeturing.  16.  How  baa  Germany  adranced  in 
reoent  years  ?  Give  some  reasons  for  it  16.  What 
can  joa  tell  about  the  rapid  growth  o£  the  cities? 
17.  Steta  the  principal  facts  about  Berlin.  18.  Leip- 
tig.  IS.  Dresden.  20.  Chemnitz,  Halle,  and  Magde- 
burg.    21.    Breslau.     23.   Munich   and  Nuremberg. 


38.  The  ee»porta  24.  The  cities  along  the  Rhine. 
25.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  citien  of  Germany. 
36.  Compare  the  Rhine  River  with  the  Hudaon  in 
Kenery.  27.  In  distribution  of  population  along 
its  course. 

L  Findinauatlaainwhatpartsof  the  country  the 
larger  states,  each  as  Prussia,  fiavaria,  Saxony,  etc., 
SDrrMMana  *"  situated.  2.  People  often  assert 
ao[gwuo  jjj^j.  the  peace  of  Europe  is  preserved 

by  careful  preparation  for  war ;  in  what  sense  can 
thisbetrae?  8.  What  must  be  some  of  the  benefits 
of  two  years  of  active  training  in  the  army,  aside 
from  preparation  for  war?    What  are  some  of  the 


disadvantages  ?  What  relation  ha«  this  to  emign^ 
tion?  4.  What  is  the  size  of  our  standing  army? 
Why  so  small  ?  6.  What  seaports  of  Europe  most 
nearly  approach  Hamburg  in  size?  6.  How  might 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  possibly  prove  an  injury 
to  Hamburg?  7.  Show  ^at  Germany  resembles 
Great  Britain  in  her  industries,  while  differing 
greatly  from  Russia  and  Norway.  8.  Find  out 
something  about  Goethe ;  Schiller ;  Humboldt;  Em- 
peror William  the  First;  Bismarck;  VonUoltke; 
Wispier;  Schumann. 

IX.    SwrEZBELAND  (Fig.  890) 

1.  What  countries  surround  Switzerland  (Fig. 
858)7  2.  What  mountainsextendalongthebounda- 
ries  of  Switzer- 
land? 8.  Which  ■**  **^ 
'  of  the  boundaries  is  least 
mountainous?  4.  What  large 
rivers  rise  among  the  Alps? 
In  what  direction  does  each 
flow  ?  5.  There  are  many  lakes 
among  the  Alpe  (Fig.  416). 
What  does  their  abundance 
suggest?  6.  How  does  the 
area  of  Switzerland  compare 
with  that  of  your  own  state? 

This  is  a  very  moun- 
tainous country  (Pigs. 
480  and  434),  surface 
for  the  Jura  featorea 
Mountains  are  on  the 
northwestern  border, 
while  the  Alps  occupy 
the  southern  half.  Be- 
tween these  two  mouu- 
tain  systems,  which  ex- 
tend northeast  and  south- 
west, IB  a  low,  hilly 
plateau,  from  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  in  altitude.  About  one  third 
of  Switzerland  is  included  in  the  plateau 
belt. 

It  is  evident  that  the  climate  of  this 
mountainous   country   must    be    cool,   and 
that  there  must  be  great  differ-  cUmate 
ences  in  temperature  according  j    TBrnpen- 
to  the  altitude.     At  the  base  of  ture 
the  Alps,  chestnut  and  walnut  trees  grow; 
higher  up,  these  give  place  to   the   beech, 
maple,  and  other  trees  of  the  cool  temperate 
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zones ;  and  still  higher  Is  a  belt  of  ever- 
greens. Above  tliese  come  dwarfed  trees, 
shrubs,  and  grass ;  and  higher  still,  at  an 
average  elevation  of  about  nine  thousand 
feet,  the  snow  line  is  reached. 

The  lofty  Alps,  rising  in  the  path  of  the 
prevailing  west  winds,  cause  Switzerland 
I.  SaisfaU  «nd  *''^  ^  '''*®  ^^  ^"^^  Wettest  ooun- 
tb«  forawtion  of  tries  on  the  continent.  On 
(Udan  j^jjg   higher   mountains  much 

snow  falls  ;  and,  sliding  down  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  the  form  of  avalanclies,  it 
gathers  in  the  valleys  to  produce  streams 
of  ice,  OT  glaciers  (Fig.  430).  These  move 
slowly  down  the  valleys  until  they  reach  a 
point,  below  the  snow  line,  wliere  the  ice 
melts.  The  Rhone  and  other  rivers  are 
supplied  with  wat«r  by  the  melting  of  the 
Alpine  glaciers. 

In  so  ruggL'd  a  country  one  would  hardly 
expect  a  largo  population  ;  yet  Switzerland 
People  and  is  almost  as  densely  settled 
gorenunent  as  France,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  state  of  New  York. 

People  who  dwell  among  mounUinB  develop  a 
■pirit  of  independeuce,  as  is  illustrated  b;  the  storj 
of  William  T«ll.  Thus  we  find  that,  as  early  as 
1291,  an  agreement  was  made  .among  a  few  of  the 
■mall  Swiss  states,  or  cantons,  to  unite  for  protec- 
tio[i.  Many  a  time  since  then  other  nations  have 
tried  to  conquer  the  Swiss;  but,  aided  by  tlie  diffi- 
cult approaches  to  their  country,  and  by  the  moan- 
tain  strongholds  to  wliich  they  could  retreat,  the 
Swiss  have  been  dble  to  maintain  their  freedom. 
Yet  the  area  of  the  entire  country  is  only  one  third 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  twenty-two  cantons, 
united  somewhat  as  are  our  states,  now  form  a 
republic  whose  independence  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  hive  agreed  to  maintain. 

Although  the  Swiss  have  a  stable  govern- 
ment, they  lack  a  common  language.  The 
LaDKnana  com^try  is  most  open  toward 
the  north,  for  there  the  plateau 
of  Switzerland  merges  into  that  of  Germany, 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many has  spread  into  Switzerland,  and 
German-speaking  people  are  most  numer- 
ous, making  up  over  one  half  of  the 
population.      The   approach   from    France 


is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  French 
population  forms  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  whole,  while  the  remainder  q>eak 
Italian. 

Owing    to  the    mountaiaoua  condition, 
only  one  acre  in  nine  is  fit    for  the  plow. 
Yet  agriculture  is  the  priuci-    ._j_„__    ■ 
pal  industry.     On  the  lower  ^^^ 
lands  grain,  potatoes,  grapes,  and  the  mnl- 


Fia.  131.  — A  Swiss  peasant  girl  In  natlTeooatume. 

berry  tree  are  raised,  as  in  the  neighboring 
countries  ;  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes 
dairy  farming  is  important,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. Here  cattle  and  goats  are  raised, 
being  driven  to  higher  pastures  as  the 
snows  melt  from  the  mountaiu  sides. 
The  i>o])Llation  is  so  dense,  however,  that 
much  food  must  be  imported ;  but  cfaeese 
and  condensed  milk,  made  from  farm  prod- 
ucts, are  exported. 

Switzerland  is  very  poor  in  mineral  de- 
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Fio.  ti2.  — C^tleotitfaesIcqM«Dfthe  Alpa. 

in  such  a  country, 


posits,  and  there  is  very  little  coal.     Such 
a  scarcity  of  raw  materials  would  suggest 
Mining  and        that   there   is   little  manufac- 
BunnfactnilDS   taring ;    but   this   is   not   the 
case,  for  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  coal, 
ore  deposits,  and   cotton,  tlie   Swiss    have 
developed  extensive  manufacturing.     Like 
the  New  Bnglanders,  t}iey  make  light  art!- 
cles  mainly,  such  aa   jewelry  and   textile 
goods,  especially  silk.    They 
also  do  mach  wood  carving- 
There  are  several  reasons 
why   manufacturing    is    so 

highly  de- 
KeuoiM  for  M        ,        j  . , 

mch  Bum-  veloped.  Al- 
fMtiriiig  though  coal  is 

1.  w>tM  wanting,  there 

*•"*  is    abundant 

water  power,  supplied  by 
tlie  swift  mountain  streams, 
which  are  fed  by  the  melt- 
ing snowa.  The  Swiss  are 
taking  a  leading  place  in 
the  use  of  such  power,  by 
means  of  electricity. 

They  are  unusually  skill- 
fol  mechanics,    too,  a   fact 

that  is  proved 

by  the  remark- 
able wood  carving  for  which 
tbey  have  long  been  acted. 


The  Swiss  are  further 
favored  by  their  central 
position;    s     Centnd 

for  they  >«»**" 
are  surrounded  by 
densely  populated  coun- 
tries which  supply  raw 
materials  and  furnish  s 
market  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Finally,  their  roads 
and  railways  are  re- 
markably  4.  Roadaand 
developed.  «^w«ys 
One  might  think  that 
it  would  be  very  diflB- 
cult  to  transport  goods 
In  fact  it  would  be,  if 
the  Swiss  had  not  taken  special  pains  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  j  but  the  very  fact 
that  nature  has  made  transportation  30 
difficult,  has  led  the  people  to  build  the 
best  of  highways.  No  country  in  the  world 
has  better  roads  than  Switzerland. 

Railroads  pierce  tlie  monntaiiis  in  mveral  direo- 
tions,  coniieoliug  Switzorlimd  with  foreign  couiitriea. 


Phi.  433.— The  St.  Oothard  Ttallway  on  tba  loutli  alda  of  the  Alpa.  Hen  ar« 
Bean  three  tracka  one  above  the  other,  tor  at  thla  point  the  rallwa;  entera 
the  moant^n,  BWlnga  In  two  grmt  olnlM,  combtg  oat  eadt  time  atra 
tilglier  leyel.  ^  I C 


One  of  the  most  important  ia  the  St.  Gothard  Rail- 
way,  which  conuecta  Switzerland  with  Italy  by  the 
St.  Gothard  Tuunel>    Thia  ia  one  of  the  lougeat  tuu- 
nela  in  the  world,  and  is  a  marrel  of  eugiueeriiig 
skill.    Before  reaching  the  main  tunnel,  in  traveling 
nortli,  Beyeral    smaller  onea  are  entered,  through 
which  the  train  winds  in  a  circular  course.  A  paaaeo- 
ger  twice  comes  out  of  the  mountun  almost  directly 
over  the  point  where  he  entered  it.    There,  far  below 
him,  he  can  see  the  two  places  at  which  the  train 
entered  (Fig.  433).    Such  winding  tunnels  are  neoea- 
sary,  because  the  grade  is  so  steep  that  a  train  could 
not  be  drawn  directly  up  a  straight  track.     The 
main  tunnel,  which  is  nine  and  one  fonrtb  miles 
long,  is  quite   strai(;ht. 
The     Simplon     Tunnel, 
even    longer    than    the 
St.  Gothard,  now  pierces 
the  Alps   a   abort  dis- 
tance farther  west. 

Zurich,  the  larg- 
est city  in  Switzer- 
I«adiiig  land,   is 

cltiea  situated 

on  Lake  Zurich.     It 
is  an  important  rail- 
way   center,    being 
connected  with  Italy 
by  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  while  other 
railways  bring  it  in 
touch  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria.     These     rail- 
roads are  especially  important  in  bringing 
foods,  as  well  as  silk  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials, for  manufacture.     Therefore  Zurich  is 
the  center  of  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turing districts.     It  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  silks,  cotton,  and  machinery. 

Basel,  the  second  largest  city  in  Swit- 
zerland, is  the  busiest  railway  center  in  the 
country.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Railway,  and  on  the  Rhine  at  the 
point  where  it  enters  Germany  from  Switzer- 
land. Why  is  its  position,  near  both  France 
and  Germany,  favorable  to  manufacturing  ? 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  lower  end  of 
Lake  Geneva,  near  where  the  Rhone  enters 
France,  is  the  third  city  of  the  Republic, 
ftnd  a  nctei^  educational  center      Tt  is  on  a 


very  ancient  and  important  trade  route  froa 
the  Mediterranean  to  Germany  (p.  290),.aiid 
has  excellent  railway  conneotiona.  There 
is  much  manufacturing,  among  the  impor- 
tant articles  made  being  jewelry  and  scien- 
tific instruments. 

Berne,  the  capital,  is  centrally  located ; 
but  it  is  a  small  city  because  it  is  not  favor- 
ably situated  for  commerce. 

Many  of  the  Swiss  oities  and  towns  are  beautifnllj 
situated  upon  lakes,  and  within  sight  of  roountun 


peaks  always  covered  with   snow.     Lucervk,  fat 
example,  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  varied  sceneiy. 
The    city    is    located    upon    Lake    sc__g__  «j 
Lucerne,  and   lofty   monntitina   rise    t^^^Z 
close  at  hand  (Fig.  4S4).    Mounts 
Rigi  and  Pilatua  are  near  by,  and  from  tbeir  iummita 
one  obtains  magnificent  views  of  the  lake,  over  four 
thousand  feet  below,  bordered  by  gieen  niewlowi  ' 
and  numerous  villages.     In  several  directions,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are   the  anow^coTend 
crests  of  stupendous,  Jagged  mountains. 

On  account  of  such  scenery  Switierland  is  Ae 
most  noted  summer  resort  of  Europe ;  and  the 
entertainment  of  visitors  is  one  of  the  leadiif 
occupations  of  the  Swiss  people.  There  are  n 
many  hotels  and  fine  roads,  that  one  can  easily  p) 
almost  anywhere.  It  is  possible  even  to  reach  the 
tops  of  several  of  the  mountains  by  ralL  Emy 
summer  many  Americans  cross  the  ooean  to  enjoy 
the  Swiaa  scenery. 


I.  Dawnibe  the  mirfim  of  SwltserUnd.  2.  The 
cliniKto.  S.  SUte  tlw  chief  facts  kbont  the  people 
_^^  KDd  the  government.  4.  Whut  tibout 

-^^j^^  the  languages  ?    5.  State  the  princi- 

V""™'  palfacts  about  agriculture.  6.  About 

mining  and  man n factoring.  7.  Give  Beveral  reaaona 
why  mauufaoturing  is  ao  well  developed.  8.  Locate 
and  atate  the  main  facta  about  Zurich.  9.  BaaeL 
10.  Geneva  and  Beme.  11.  Why  ia  Switzerland  ao 
attractive  to  touriata  ? 

1.  How  may  the  lakea  filter  and  regulate  the  riv- 
en? 3.  What  reasons  are  there  for  giving  particular 
SnEEsatlona        attention  to  the  etudy  of  Engliah 

**  and  other  foreign  languages  in  the 

Sviaa  achoola?     3.  Why  haa  Switzerland,  unlike 


tains  is  the  north  likelj  to  affect  the  climate  farther 
south?  «.  What  countriea  border  Italy?  7.  What 
seas  border  it?  8.  How  does  ite  position  seem  to  be 
favorable  for  o 


many  European  countriea,  not  come  inte  poa- 
aeaeion  of  colonies  ?  4.  Find  the  meaning  of  "  refer- 
endum "and  "popular  initiative  "in  Swiss  legislation. 
5.  Switzerland  haa  long  been  selected  aa  a  place  of 
refuge  for  peraacutftd  people  and  political  refugees 
&om  other  nations.  Why?  6.  Read  that  portion  of 
the  story  of  William  Tell  which  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  about  Lake  Lucerne.  7.  Find  out  where 
Lonia  Agaasiz  was  bom;  where  he  lat«r  lived;  and 
what  he  did  to  prove  hia  theory  of  the  Great  Ice 
Age. 

X.  IxALT  (Fig.  416) 

1.  The  shape  of  Italy  reminds  you  of  what  object 

(Fig.  416)  ?    2.  How  does  ita  latitude  compare  with 

KapStndv        »!»»*  of  Spain?    8.  What  ueighbor- 

^^         ing  islands  belong  to  it?    4.  Point 

out  the  principal  river.     6.  How  are  the  lofty  moun- 


The  area  of  Italy,  including  the  islanda  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  is  only  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  Colorado  ;  but  its  its  area  and 
population  is  over  thirty-four  population 
million.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  Great 
Powers,  but  is  the  moat  densely  settled  of 
any  except  the  United  Kingdom.  Name 
the  other  Great  Powers. 

The  position  of  Italy  is  a  very 
favorable  one.  It  lies  in  the  midst 
of  the  Mediterranean,  importance  of 
whose  shores  are  ttaposition 
densely  populated.  What  country 
in  Africa  lies  nearest  to  Italy  (Fig. 
495)  7  Estimate  the  distance  to 
it.  How  far  is  it  from  Italy  to  the 
Suez  Canal  (Fig.  455)  ? 

It  haa   been  said  that   Italy  is 
"the  very  heart  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean   lands,   and    plays   a   great 
part  as  a  link  iu  the  chain  of  com- 
munication  between   northwestern 
Europe  and   the   Far   East."     For 
example,    mails    from    London    to 
India   are  carried  by  water  to  the 
western  coast  of  continental  Europe, 
and  then  go  overland  to  Brindiai, 
and  thence  by  steamer.     From  this 
it  is  plain  that  Italy's  central  position  iaan 
advantage  for  trade  with  Africa  and  Asia, 
as  well  as  with  southern  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  a  mixture  of 
many  peoples.  In  early  times,  the  central 
position  of  the  peninsula  waa  People  and 
of  importance  in  aiding  Rome  government 
to  control  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  At  that  time  people 
from  the  surrounding  lauds  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  brought  to  the  peninsula, 
often  as  alavea  captured  in  war.  Later, 
when  the  power  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
weakened,  hordes  of  barbarians  invaded 
Italy  from  central  Europe. 

For  centuries  after  this,  Italy  was  broken 


up  into  ft  namber  of  independent  states. 
Ill  1860,  however,  several  of  these  states 
nnited  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 
Later  others  were  added,  until  in  1870,  or 
about  the  time  that  the  German  Empire 
was  formed  (p.  308),  the  present  king- 
dom was  established,  with  Rome  as  its 
capital.  Like  most  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, Italy  is  governed  by  a 
limited,  or  constitutional, 
monarchy. 

Throughout  most  of  its  ex- 
tent, the  Italian  peninsula  is 
Surface  mountainous.    In 

fMtuTM  the  north  are  the 

Alps,  some  of  whose  highest 
peaks  are  on  the  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Alpine  ranges 
curve  around  in  northwestern 
Italy  and  join  the  Apennines, 
which  extend  the  entire  length 
of  the  peninsula  and  form  its 
very  backbone.  The  principal 
lowlands,  therefore,  are  the 
narrow  coastal  plains  and  the 
broad  Po  Valley.  There  are 
also  many  small,  fertile  valleys 
among  the  mountains. 

We  think  of  Italy  as  a 
sunny  land  of  flowers,  al- 
Cunute  though  Milaaand 

1.  Teapan-  Venice  are  in  nearly  the  same 
ton  latitude    as    Montreal.      One 

reason  for  the  pleasant  Italian  climate  is 
that  the  lofty  Alps  form  s  wall  which  cuts 
off  the  cold  north  winds.  Another  reason 
is  that  the  temperature  is  greatly  infiuenced 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  whose  waters  do 
nut  freeze  even  in  winter.  On  these 
accounts  the  Italian  winters  are  mild; 
and  in  the  extreme  south  the  temperature 
seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point. 

Much  of  Italy  has  an  abundance  of  rain  ; 

but   everywhere,  except  in  the  north,  the 

&  lUlgfall        greater  part  comes  in  winter. 

The  summer  drought  is  due  to 

the  fact  that  tho  horse-latitude  belt  moves 


northward  in  summer  and  coTers  Italy 
(p.  209);  ihei-efore  at  that  season  the 
climate  of  southern  Italy  resembles  ihai  of 
southern  Spain. 

Such  a  climate,  together  with  a  fertile 
soil,    helps    to    explain    why   A_jj™ihm 
agriculture    is     the    principal 
industry  of  Italy, 


Fig.  43S.  — L«go  i 
ol  the  Alps. 
tbeUke. 


The  most  extensive   farming  district  is 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Po  Valley,     There 
is  an  abundance  of  rain  here  ;   j    Bxtntaf 
yet  the   people    depend   upon  inicatiaa,  wltk 
irrigation  more  than  in   most  ••••••• 

other  parts  of  Europe.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
tributaries  of  the  Po,  fed  by  the  rains,  snows, 
and  glaciers  of  tlie  mountains,  furnish  a 
steady  supply  of  water  to  the  gently  sloping 
land.  Besides  this,  the  rivers  frequently 
flow  through  lakes  —  some  of  them  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  (Fig.  486) 
—  which  act  as  great  reservoirs  for  water 
supply.  This  tends  further  to  foriiiab  a 
regular  supply.  ,  . 


In  the  second  place,  better  crops  cad  be 
nised  by  irrigation  tbaa  without  it,  partly 
because  the  flooding  of  the  land  fertilizes 
the  soil,  and  partly  becnuse  with  irrigation 
there  can  be  no  drought.  By  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  from  four  to  ten  crops  may  be 
raised  in  a  year. 

Among  the  products  are  many  that  thrive 
in  semi-tropical  climates,  as  well  as  others 
1  icdealtBnl  that  ar«  common  in  northern 
>'•*■*'•  Europe.     Where  irrigation  is 

80  easy,  the  extengiTd  cultivation  of  rice  is 
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is  ground  up  into  a  kind  of  meal,  as  wheat  is  ground 
iDto  flour. 

Among  the  mountains  there  is  much  natural 
pasture,  to  which  herds  of  sheep  and  goftts  are  driven 
in  Buramer.  Mauy  goats  are  mined  in  Italy  for  their 
milk,  and  thej  are  even  driven  into  tlie  citien,  and 
milked  at  the  doors  of  the  customers  (Pig.  437). 

One  great  drawback  to  tlie  proper  development 
of   agriculture   in   Italy  ii  the   presence  of   broad, 
marsliy  tracts  infested  with  mosqui- 
toes,    whose     biW    causes    malaria.    ji„rt2Jt» 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  south-   ,pi«iltii» 
era  half  of  the  country,  and  there, 
even  with  fertile  soil  and  a  warm  climate,  large 
tracts  of  land  hare  had  to  be  abandoned.    One  sixth 
of    the    population    suffein 
from  malaria,  and  there  are 
thoasaiids    of    deaths    from 
that  disease  every  year.     It 
is  not  to  be  wondered    at 
that  the  Italian  government 
ia  attempting  to  stamp  oat 
this  dread  disease. 


possible.  This  is  an  important  crop  in 
northern  Italy ;  but  corn  and  wheat  are 
raised  in  still  greater  quantities.  Grapes 
are  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  Italy 
ranks  first  among  the  wine-producing 
countries  of  the  world ;  and  so  many  silk 
worms  are  reared  that  raw  silk  is  the  most 
Taluable  export.  Among  the  other  im- 
portant products  are  eggs,  which  are  ex- 
ported in  large  quantities ;  also  olives, 
>,  lemons,  fiaz,  hemp,  and  woo). 


On  some  of  the  slopes  forestB  are  grown,  but  moat 
of  the  natural  forest  was  cut  off  long  ago.  Among 
the  uMtul  trees  is  the  chestnut,  which  is  planted  in 
groves  for  the  nuts,  that  serve  as  an  important  food. 
Ttaa  ItaliuL  ohaatnut  ia  iwi^fth  lantaf  t-^fr"  ouia,  and 


The  fishing  industry 
is  important.  Among 
the  peculiar  Fiskingand 
products  of  ""loias 
the  sea  are  precious  coral 
and  sponges.  You  will 
remember  that  we  found 
sponge  fishing  impor- 
tant also  among  the 
Bahama  Islands  east  of 

re  driven  fwiu  door  to        i,'i„..:  j_ 
.ay  the  milk.  Horida. 

In  Italy  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  valuable  mineral  deposits. 
Except  in  the  island  of  Elba  there  is  almost 
no  iron;  and  no  coal  of  value  is  found  in 
the  kingdom.  Indeed  coal,  wheat,  and  cot- 
ton are  the  leading  imports.  There  is  a  little 
zinc  and  copper  ore ;  but  one  of  the  most 
important  mineral  products  is  the  sulphur 
of  Sicily.  Another  mineral  product  is  the 
pure  white  Carrara  marble,  of  such  rare 
beauty  that  it  is  prized  the  world  over. 

As  in  Switzerland,  water  power  supplies 
the  place  of  coal  to  some  extent,  often  being 
used  to  produce  electricity.  ,^^^^j 
There  is,  therefore,  more  man- 
ufacturing than  one  might  infer  from  the 
lack  of  fuel.     While  much  raw  silk  ia  pro-r 


.duced,  and  there  is  some  silk  manufacturing, 
a  large  part  of  the  i-aw  silk  is  sent  to  France, 
Switzerland,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  made  into 
cloth.  There  are  also  factories  for  woolen, 
cotton,  and  flax  weaving,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Host  European  conntries  tahe  pride  in  their  fine 
art  museums;  but  Italy  far  surpasea  them  all.  It 
is  the  rery  storehouse  of  art,  whether  architectare, 


harbors,  we  may  expect  to  find  nntneiont 
large  cities  along  the  coast,  aa  in  Gmt 
Britain.  But  it  is  different  piImJmIjiiiii 
in  the  interior,  for  in  so  snaall  intkiMia 
and  mountainous  a  country,  i.  ntfnr^ 
with  no  coal  and  iron,  there  yiti^tj 
is  leas  reason  to  expect  large  0)  BteiOfi/ 
cities  there.  u,u>aum 

The  most  populous  city  is  Naples,  in 


Fio.  438.  —  VesQTliu  tn  ernptloD 


painting,  or  sculpture  be  considered.  Because  of 
the  artistic  tastes  of  tbe  Italians,  many  of  their 
manufactured  articles  are  of  an  artistic  nature. 
Among  their  manafactures  are  glass  work,  lace 
making,  earthenware  manufacture,  tbe  making  of 
statuary,  wood  earring,  coral  carving,  and  straw 
plaiting.  In  what  other  country  have  we  found 
that  the  artistic  taste  of  the  people  greatly  affects 
their  manufactures  (p.  285)? 

Estimate  the  average  width  of  the  Italian 
peoiiiBula.     Since  it  has  many  excellent 


the  southern  part  of  the  peninsala.  IIm 
semicircular  Bay  of  Naples,  on  which  it  ii 
situated,  presents  a  most  magnificent  si^ 
On  the  north  side,  near  the  head  of  tlH 
bay,  is  the  city  itself,  rising,  street  ibon 
street,  upon  the  slopes  of  some  low  hilli. 
Toward  the  east  is  Mount  VesuTiua  (Fig- 
438),  with  the  crests  of  the  Apennine*  in 
the  distance.  And  on  the  south  side  li 
the  bay  is  »  steep,   rooky  oout,  hitaai 


which  are  numeroua  villages,  partly  hidden 
luuong  groves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  dive 
ttees.  All  around  the  bay  is  a  sucoessioa 
of  towQB  and  villages. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  densely  settled 
regions  in  Europe.  There  are  several  rea- 
(I)  Seaionifor  ^^'^^  ^"^  this.  One  is  the  fact 
Uu  dtnttpopu-  that  the  land  here  is  especially 
totianh^n  fertile,  having  been   made  so 

by  the  decay  of  the  volcanic  ashes  that  have 


supports  a  dense  agricultural  population. 
The  harbor,  too,  Is  good,  so  that  there  is 
more  shipping  here  than  in  any  other  Italian 
port,  with  the  single  exception  of  Genoa. 

The  reaaoQ  for  so  targe  a  citj,  and  for  so  manj 
toiriu  and  villAgea  in  this  i^riculturat  region,  is  found 
partly  in  the  p«culiar  character  of  the  Italiaiia.  Thej 
feel  a  dread  of  inlated  homes,  Buch  as  are  common 
in  the  farming  district  of  the  United  States.  Instead, 
therefoie,  of  living  in  toAttered  hoases  on  farms,  thej 
crowd  into  the  Tillages  and  cities.  Thej  do  this,  too, 
even  though  they  mnrttraTel  along  distance  to  their 
fields  of  work,  at  mnit  inBor  now  and  then  frora  ez- 


Within    plain  sight    of    Naples   stands 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  cone  of  lava  and  ashes 
nearly  a  mile  in  height,  from  („  jfou„,r««- 
whose  crater  volumes  of  steam  nitu ,-  ut  huiory 
constantly  pour  forth.    At  the  """iaiiraeiKm* 
time  of  Christ  the  slopes  of  this  mountain 
were  dotted  with  productive  farms,  while 
thriving  towns  spread  over  the  country  at 
its  base.      But  in  the   year  79  a  terrible 
eruption  took  place  which  completely  buried 
Pompeii,    Herculaneum,    and 
many  villages,  beneath  showers     - 
of  ashes  and  streams  of  vol- 
canic mud.     Since  then  Vesu- 
vius has  been  in  eruption  many 
times,  the  last  violent  outbreak 
occurring  in  1906. 

During  the  last  centurj  the  buried 
cit;  of  Pompeii  has  been  nncovered 
at  great  labor  and  cost.  By  these 
ezcavatians  much  has  been  learned 
about  the  buildings  and  customs  of 
the  people  who  lived  here  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  One  can  walk  along 
these  deserted  streets  (Pig.  439), 
and  wander  among  the  ruined  homes 
from  which  the  people  were  driven 
forth  on  that  terrible  daj,  nearly 
two  thouaand  years  ago. 

At  present,  tourists  ate  able  to  go 

to  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  altnoat 

any  day.    There  they  see  one  of  the 

most  awful    sights   in    the   world, 

when  they  cautiously  approach  to 

the  very  edge  of   the  crater  — an 

ipsa  quarter  of  a  mile  across — and  peer 

e  abyss.      Sometimes  reports  like  the 

of  cannon  come  from  far  below,  and 

luuipn  uL  nuice-hot  lava,  several  feet  in  diameter,  are 

hurled  upward.    At  times  lava  lumps  are  thrown 

above  the  mouth  of  the  opening  and  fall  here  and 

there  outside,  making  one's  visit  foil  of  excitement. 

The  principal  city  south  of  Naples  is  Pa- 
lermo, the  capital  of  Sicily.     It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  extensive  vine- 
yards and  fruit  groves.     What        ^ 
fruits  would  you  expect  to  find  there  ? 

The  site  of  Rome  was  well  chosen.    It 
lies    near    the    center   of   the  som* 
Mediterranean   and    near  the  ^    Advaatant 
center  of  the  Italian  peninsula  etita  loeatka   f 


as  well.  In  that  part  of  Italy  the  fertile 
coastal  plains  are  broad,  and  are  crossed  by 
the  Tiber,  the  lai^^t  river  of  the  country 
except  the  Po.     In  that  vioinity,  also,  the 


Apennines  reach  their  greatest  height,  which 
insures  abundant  water  supply  for  the  Tiber 
and  for  irrigation  on  the  plains.     Moreover, 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  offers  one  of  the 
most  oonvenient  routes  across  the  peninsula. 
These  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages that  attracted  to  ancient    I 
Rome  a  population  of  fully  a 
million,  and   caused   the  sur- 
rounding country  to  be  thickly 
settled  and  carefully  tilled. 

Now,  however,  the  city  contaiiu 
nbout  half  m  many  iah&bitanta, 
S.  iBflQBBca  while  the  neighbop- 
of  nialaiU  ing  plaitiB,  for  miles 

around,  though  beautiful  pasture 
land,  have  scarcely  a  tree  or  a  houM 
upon  them.  Because  of  the  dread 
malaria,  people  shan  this  region, 
and  at  present  much  of  the  country 
is  used  only  for  grazing.  As  sum- 
mer approaches,  even  the  herdsmen  flee  with  their 
cattle  and  sheep  to  the  mountains. 

Although  agriculture  and  commerce  do 
S.  Htattiar-  ^^^  flourish  near  Rome,  fine 
tkH  residences,    public    buildings. 


art  galleries,  and  notable  mins  are  nmnerDia 
in  the  city.     The  dome  of  St.  PeUr'i  —  tha 
largest  and  most  famous  church  in  the  world 
—  towers  above  everything  else;   and  tlie 
Vatioan,  where  the   Pope  re- 
sides, is  the  most  noted  palace 
in    Christendom    (Fig,  440). 
In  the  Vatican  are  some  of  tbe 
finest   and   most   beautiful  <rf 
Michael  Angelo's  paintings. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  rival  in  interest  these 
works  of  later  days,  cover  so 
many  acres  that  the  city  it 
almost  as  much  a  tomb  u  i 
living  city.  One  of  tbe  mott 
notable  relics  of  the  past  i> 
tbe  Colotteum  C^'ig-  **!)•  » 
huge,  oval-shaped  amphi- 
theater, open  to  the  sky,  with 
V  tican  seats  for  forty  or  fifty  thou- 

sand  persons.      In    tlie  daji 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  «» 
used   to   witness    life-and-death   struggles 
between  men,  and  between  men  and  wild 
beasts. 

The    Forum   is    another  extensive  min 
within  tbe  city  limits.     It  was  the  grett 


Fla.  «1.  — Tbe  CkJoMsnm,  oi 


public  square,  on  a  lowland  among  some 
low  hills  ;  but  its  monuments,  arches,  ud 
other  ornaments  became  covered  with  nb- 
bish  during  the  centuries  that  followed  dte 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.     The  excavatioa 


of  this  hmoos  spot  has  not  jret  been  com- 
pleted, whole  buildings,  as  well  as  smaller 
objects,  hsving  been  buried  in 
that  locality. 

With  the  exception  of  Rome 
and  Naples  the  lar^e  cities  of 
Prindpd  citlM  the  Italian  penin- 
li  tte  Doitii  8ula  are  in  the 
I.  nomca  northern  part. 
The  first  one  north  of  Rome 
is  tYoBENCB,  on  the  western 
hose  of  the  Apennines,  at  a 
jnnctioD  of  roads  across  the 
mountains.  Straw  plaiting, 
mosaic  work,  and  silk  man u fac- 
toring are  important  Floren- 
tine industries.  Florence  is 
famous  for  its  art  galleries, 
which  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Milan,  the  leading  city  of 
northern  Italy,  owes  its  im- 
1  HUu  portance    to    its 

■•  ^«*"  location    at    the 

croesng  of  routes  of  travel  and  commerce  ; 
one  of  these  runs  east  and  west  in  the  Po 
Valley,  the  other  north  and  south  across 
the  Alps.  TuBiN  has  flourished  for  a 
dmUar    reason.      From    very   early   times 


populated  valley.     The  railways  recently 
built  across  the  Alps  Cp.  821)  have  greatly 


Pio.  443.  —  Ona  of  tbe  cuiaU  of  Venkse  witb  m  gondola  floatlog 

lese  cities  have  been  important  trade 
inters  because  of  their  position  at  tbe 
roesing  of  trade  routes  in  a  fertile,  densely 


Fio.  442.  —  Tbe  tUlan  CKthednO. 

increased  their  importance.  They  are  busy 
manufacturing  centers,  making  silk  goods, 
cutlery,  and  other  articles. 

MiLAH  poaseaaes  a  magnificent  cathedral  (Fig. 
4i2),  buitt  of  white  marble,  sod  adorned  with  more 
than  a  hundred  spires  and  fully  four 
thousand  Btataes.  On  the  wall  of  a 
former  monasteijat  Milan  is  DaVinci'a 
famous  painting,  "  The  Last  Supper," 
copies  of  which  are  seen  in  many  of 
oar  homes- 

Genoa,  although  separated 
from  the  Po  Valley  by  the  low 
northern  Apen- 
nines,  is  the  natural 
seaport  for  Milan  and  Turin, 
Since  it  is  a  port  of  outlet  for 
so  fertile  a  region,  and  is  now 
connected  with  central  Europe 
by  railway  (p.  322),  this  city 
DDonit        ^  *^®  °"'^*   important  seaport 

in  Italy. 
Tbe  principal  port  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  ia 
Venice,   one    of    tbe   most   interesting   of 
European  cities.      When  hordes  of  barba^T 
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riana  were  myading  Italy,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  retreated  to  a  number  of  small, 
t.  TmIm  marshy  islands  in  a  lagoon, 
(l>  luioeatum  protected  from  the  sea  waves 
ond/omMr  im-  by  low  sand  bars.  The  de- 
P"^'^'*^  ecendants     of     these     people 

developed  into  a  hardy,  independent  race, 
largely  through  contact  with  the  sea. 
Their  very  position  forced  them  to  become 
sailors ;  and  the  site  of  their  city  was  favor- 
able for  commerce  between  central  Europe 
and  Asia.  Protected  from  attack  by  land, 
Venice  rose  in  power,  and  with  power  came 


Fio.  iM.  —The  citadel  ol  the  Bepnblic  ot  3u  Harluo. 

wealth.  Many  beautiful  houses,  churches, 
palaces,  and  museums  still  remain  to  remind 
us  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  Venice. 

The  city  is  built  upon  more  than  &  hundred 
snutll  iBlandfl,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
maialand,  with  which  it  is  uow  coanected  by  rail- 
way. Canals  take  the  place  of  streets.  There  are 
one  huDilred  and  fifty  canals,  the  main  one,  or 
Grand  Canal,  being  bordered  by  fine 
iiiyUbuai  "oidences   built  of    white  marble, 

whose  doorsteps  lead  down  into  the 
water.  Nearly  four  hundred  bridges  join  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  there  are  many  narrow  foot- 
paths ;  but  since  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  canals, 
gondola!  (Fig.  443)  take  the  place  of  wagons,  car- 
ri^es,  and  street  cara  No  doubt,  thousands  of 
children  in  that  city  have  never  seen  a  horse. 

San  Marino,  although  surrounded  by  lands  that 
fia    w  ri  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  is, 

a^^ST*  ''^*  Andorra  (p.  291),  a  tiny,  inde- 
pendent republic.    It  ia  the  ohlest 


and  amalleflt  r^niblie  in  the  world,  lad  mm  in 
independence  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  city  is  on  * 
high,  steep  bill  (Fig.  444)  and,  therefore,  was  diScnll 
to  capture. 

South  of  Sicily  is  the  small  island  of  Itaha 
(Fig.  358),  which,  like  Gibraltar,  belongs  to  tinat 
Britain,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

1.  Give  facts  abont  the  area  and  population  cf 
Italy.     2.   Explain  the  importance  of    its  posilion. 

3.  Tell  about  the   people,  and   the   —^ 
government.    4.   Describe  the  sur-  ■  Q_^*i_, 
face     features.      5.     The     climate.   V"™*""" 

fi.   Why  is   irrigation  eepecially  common  in  Ilalyl 

7.  Name  the  agricultural  products.  8.  How  deal 
malaria  interfere  with  ^riculture  ?  9.  Stale  ttit 
principal  facts  about  fishing  and  mining.  10.  Hun- 
facturing.  11.  Describe  the  beauty  of  thelocatini 
of  Naples.  12.  State  the  reasons  for  the  dense  pop- 
ulation here.  13.  Tell  about  Mount  VesuTiDs;  tli 
history  and  attraction.  14.  Locate  Palenio. 
15.  State  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  Boda 
10.  What  about  malaria  in  itfi  vicinity?  IT.  Whil 
are  its  present  attractions?  16.  Locate  and  iliK 
the  principal  facts  about  Florence.  19.  Milan  ud 
Turin.  20.  Genoa.  21.  Venice.  22.  Sao  kUrim 
and  Malta. 

1.  Why  should  Italy  have  been  much  moTei» 
portant  in  former  times  than  now?  2.  What  evl- 
oiiies  has  Italy  in  eastern  Africa  _  _,;_, 
(Fig.  495)?  Suggest  reasons  why  «"«««» 
Italy  has  BO  few  colonies.  8.  What  must  have  bra 
the  influence  upon  Genoa  and  Venice  of  the  d» 
covery    of    the    ocean    route    to    India  ?     ffljT 

4.  What  must  have  been  the  influence  of  the  Sun 
Canal?  Why?  5.  Mention  advantages  anil  iii>' 
advantages  of  life  in  Venice.  8.  Mention  some  of 
the  uses  of  sulphur.  7.  Make  a  post  card  colledioE 
of  the  different  famous  pictures  of  the  Hadonii- 

8.  Find  out  abont  the  Catacombs  of  Borne;  tlw 
Appiau  Road  ;  the  Aqueducts.  9.  Ask  some  lawrff 
to  tell  you  what  influence  Roman  law  has  had  dim  : 
our  own  law.  10.  Find  some  facts  about  CasKi 
Cicero,  Dante,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Mm^ 
Angelo.    11.  Where  was  Columbus  bom  I 

XI.    Austkia-Hfkgaky  (Fig.  416) 

1.  Compare  Austria-Hungary  with  GennsiiT 
area.     2.   In   population.     3.    In   number  of  Ur; 
cities.     In  which  country,  therefore,    ^^    stair 
would  you  expect  to  find  the  greater 
development  ?     4.   How   much   of   the  bouudarr 
formed  by  water    (Fig.  416)  ?     5.    What  coonlri 
border  this  empire  ?     6.    What  portions  are  mw 
tainous  ?    7.   What  about  the   variety   of  diinii'' 
8.   What  secUons  do  not  belong  to  the  D»n»t* 
basin? 
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Anstrui-  Hungary  is  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tuDous  countriea  in  Europe.  It  includes  the 
Bnfu*  eastern  h&lf  of  the  Alps  (Fig. 

ENtnw  445),    besides     several     other 

ranges.  These  mountains  form  a  circle  in< 
closmg  a  broad  level  area  (Fig.  359),  called 
the  HuDgarian  plain  (Fig.  447),  through 
which  the  Danube  River  flows.  The  en- 
circling mountains  are  broken  at  only  two 
points,  —  once  near  Vienna,  where  the  Dan- 
nbe  enters  the  Hungarian  plain,  and  again 
on  the  southeastern  boundary,  where  that 
rirer  leaves  it. 

In  so  mountainous  a  country  there  are 
Dstarally  many  different  kinds  of  climate. 
(.,)„,i.  Everywhere    except     on    the 

higher  mountains,  however, 
the  temperature  is  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  grains  and  other  crops  of  temperate 
latitudes.  That  ia,  the  summers  are  warm 
and  the  winters  are  cold ;  but  the  difference 
between  summer  and  winter  is  much  greater 
than  in  England.     Why  ? 

The  raiQfall  of  the  lowlands,  which  aver- 
ages little  over  twenty  inches,  is  barely 
enough  for  agriculture,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, occasional  summer  droughts  in  some 
places. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  people 
m  this  country,  with  very  different  customs 
People  and  languages.     For  instance, 

1.  Thsraixtan  about  a  fourth  of  the  popula- 
diuM  (.Jqjj^  mainly  in  Austria,  are  of 

German  stock.  Magyars,  descendanbi  of 
Mongolian  invaders,  form  over  half  of  the 
popuUtion  of  Hungary.  But  races  related 
to  the  Slavs  of  Russia  are  more  numerous 
than  either  of  these.  There  are  also  many 
Italians,  as  well  as  other  peoples.  Gennan 
is  the  official  language,  and  is  spoken  by 
the  educated  classes ;  but  at  least  a  dozen 
languages  are  spoken  in  the  country,  and 
even  two  or  three  in  a  single  town. 

Tq  be  sure,  a  dmil&r  statement  might  tra  made 
inregftrdto  the  United  States ;  for  we  also  h&ve  a 
great  variety  of  languages.  But  so  matter  from 
what  part  of  the  earth  our  citizens  have  come,  the; 
soon  change  their  former  cuBtoma,  and  become  gen- 
uine Amnioaiu  in  ipirit.    Th«  principal  exooptioo 


is  the  Chinese.  The  manypec^lee  of  Austria-HuD- 
gaiy  resemble  the  Chinese  in  their  tendency  to  re- 
main apart.  Their  religions,  languages,  and  customs 
are  bo  different  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  agree. 
Therefore  they  are  often  jealous  and  suspicions  of 
one  another. 

One  reason  for  this  mixture  of  peoples  is 
the  rugged  country,  with  many  inclosed 
valleys,  in  which  the  people  g.  RMemte 
have  developed  different  cus-  ane*'""!**"" 
toms.  A  second  is  that  the  country  has 
been  increased  in  size  by  conquest.     For 


example,  note  the  country  nearest  Russia, 
north  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Here 
the  boundary  line  cuts  across  a  plain,  in- 
stead of  following  mountains,  aa  it  does 
for  a  large  part  of  its  length.  This  plain 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  once  stretched  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  When  Po- 
land was  conquered  and  divided  among 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  (p.  807), 
this,  the  smallest  portion,  was  Austria's 
share. 

A  third  reason   for  such   a   mixture   of 
races  is   found  in  the  central  position  ofr 


Aoatria-Hungary.     On  that  account  people 
have  entered  it  from  various  directions,  and 


remained    there.      Thus    it  happens  that 
Italians  have  pushed  in  from  the  south- 
west, Germane  from  the  norths 
west,  Russian  Slavs  from  the 
north,  and  Magyars  from  the 
east. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
bring  all  these  people  under 

H  evertheless,  in 
1867,  the  Austrian  Empire 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary 
were  united,  under  Emperor 
Francia  Joseph,  to  form  the 
Empire  of  Austria- Hungary. 
Each  of  the  countries  had  its  y 
own  constitution,  made  its 
own  laws,  and  was  independ- 
ent  of  the  other  in  most  respects.  But  they 
worked  together  in  matters  of  common  in- 


terest, such  as  the  army  and  navy,  toreigii 
affairs,  and  finance. 

Many  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  forest- 
covered,  and  wild  animals  are  still  found  in 
the  remoter  parts.  Sincenearly  Ltunbtrinfitf 
a  third  of  Uie  urea  is  wooded,  «giicattii» 
lumbering  forma  one  of  the  important  in- 
dustries. 

Where  the  woods  have  been  cleared  awt; 
from  the  mountain  slopes,  there  are  peetuni 
for  sheep  and  goats.  Cattle  are  also  raiied, 
especially  on  the  lowlands. 

Kear   the   Adriatic,  and  in  the  wanmr 
valleys,  there  are  many  vineyards ;  and  tbe 
mulberry  tree  is  raised  to  furnish  food  lot 
the  silkworm,  as  in  Italy  (p.  325)  and  south' 
em  France  (p.  285).    Flax,  hemp,  pototoo, 
sugar    beets,    and    tobacco    are    other  im- 
portant crops.     But  the  grains,  especiaLj 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  com,  are  Uw   , 
staple  agricultural  products  of  both  Auslrii   , 
and  Hungary.     The  broad  plains  of  tlu  '■ 
Danube  (Fig.  447)  form  one  of  the  leadii^ 
wheat-produoiog  regions  of    Europe.    So 
much  wheat  is  raised  that  in  normal  timn   I 
a  large  amount  is  exported. 

There  is  much  mineral  wealth  in  tbt 
mountains,  including  deposits 
of  salt,  gold,  silver,  lead,  mer- 
oury,  and  copper.     There  are  also  preciou 


stones,  such  as  the  Hungarian  opal,  whicb 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.     The  excellent 
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qaalitf  of  the  days  has  made  possible  the 
inaan£sotiire  of  fine  porcelain  ware ;  and  the 
mineial  quartz  supplies  the  material  for 
the  Bohemian  glass  blowers,  who  make 
Boine  of  the  finest  glaoaware  in  the  world. 
This  glass  is  beautifully  colored  by  adding 
email  quantities  of  mineral  substances,  such 
IS  silver,  copper,  and  cobalt,  which  are 
mined  in  the  country. 

Iron  ore  is  widely  distributed ;  and  Aus- 
tria-Unngaiy  ranks  fourth  among  the  coal- 
producing  countries  of  Europe  (Fig.  862}. 
Some  of  the  best  deposits  are  in  the  north- 
vest,  near   PBAGUB,  which   explains   why 
that  city    is    eztonsively   en- 
gaged in  iron  manufacturing. 
Petroleum    is   also    found    in 
this  country. 

There  is  much  less  mana- 
fnctnring  in  Austria-Hungary 
Ibanbctorins  th^^  iQ  Great 
1.  itiaitMt,  Britain,  Ger- 
taiuait  many,  or  France. 

Tet  there  are  numerous  cotton, 
woolen,  flour,  and  paper  mills, 
iron  manufactories,  and  beet- 
gngar  refineries.  There  is  also 
much  silk  weaving.  The  chief 
manufacturing  region  is  in 
the  northwest,  near  Germany,  Fio.  ue.—A 
while  the  principal  agricul- 
tunl  sections  are  in  the  central  and  eastern 
parts. 

While  there  has  been  much  progress  in 
manufacturing  in  recent  years,  one  reason 
I  BMMufM  ^°''  ^  little  is  found  in  the 
Mifttbuaaa.  lack  of  education  among  the 
**"^  people.     Much  of  the  manu- 

fftctaring  is  still  done  by  hand,  or  by  very 
Bimple  machines. 

Another  reason  for  so  little  manufactur- 
ing is  that  conveniences  for  transportation 
are  so  poor.  Since  the  Danube  cuts  through 
the  mountains  on  both  the  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  the  most  natural  trade 
routes  lead  either  down  this  river  into  the 
Black  Sea,  or  else  northward  and  westward 
into  Germany,  and  thence  down  the  Elbe  or 


Rhine  valleys.  The  fact  that  the  Danube  is 
navigable  from  Germany  to  its  mouth  adds 
gr^tly  to  the  value  of  these  routes.  But 
goods  taken  in  either  direction  must  pass 
through  foreign  ports.  What  disadvantage 
do  you  see  in  that  fact  ? 

The  outlets  hy  sea  are  atill  less  convenient. 
Although  Austria-Hungary  is  next  in  size 
to  Russia  among  European  nations,  it  has 
hut  little  seacoast.  Estimate  its  length. 
And,  what  is  still  worse,  the  coast  is  very 
difficult  to  reach  from  the  interior  on  ac- 
count of  rugged  mountains  that  rise  from 
the  very  seashore.     Lately  for  this  reason 


Tiew  In  Vistula  abowlng  aome  of  Um  Am  ptablle  bnOdlnga. 

the  ocean  commerce  of  the  empire  is  much 
less  than  that  of  other  large  European  coun- 
tries. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  carried  on  through  German  ports. 
One  can  readily  understand,  therefore,  why 
Austria-Hungary  has  comparatively  little 
manufacturing,  and  no  large  colonies. 

While  there  are  many  small  cities  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, there  are  surprisingly  few 
lai^e  ones.  The  two  largest,  p^^  ^y 
ViBNHA,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
and  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
are  on  the  Danube  River  and  not  on  the 
seacoast.  The  reasons  for  this  have  just 
been  suggested.     State  them. 

ViEKNA,  which  is  lai^er  than  FbUadel- 
phia,  is  the  greatest  city  in  Austria-Hun-. 


le 


SS4  xu. 

gaxj  and  the  fourth  in  siw  in  Enrope.  The 
main  reason  for  its  size  ia  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  capital  city  of  a  irreat  atea, 
and  IS  located  on  a  lar^  nver 
ia  the  central  part  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
it  is  situated  at  an  opening  between  moun- 
tains, through  which,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  best  routes  have  passed  from  western 
Enrope  to  Asia,  and  from  northern  Europe 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  railways 
which  lead  from  Petrograd  to  Rome, 
and  from  Berlin  and  Paris  to  ConatAQ- 
tinople,  converge  toward  this  point,  mak- 
ing the  city  a  great  railway  and  trade 
center. 

Viennn  is  a  beaatifnl  cltj,  witb  inanj  fine  poblic 
bnildings  (F^-  448),  including  the  pftlaoe  of  the 
emperor  aod  tome  noted  mnaeums.  The  well- 
known  UniTeraity  of  Vienna  ia  also  located  here. 
As  in  roost  Urge  cities,  there  ia  maoh  manufactur- 
ing of  various  kinds. 

Bud  APEST,  consisting  of  twotowns(Buda 
and  Pest),  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian 
government  and  was  formerly 
ihe  home  of  the  Emperor  for  a  part  of  each 
year.  The  city  lies  on  the  edge  of  tiie  fer- 
tile wheat-raising  plains  of  the  Danube,  and, 
like  Odessa  on  ^e  Black  Sea,  ia  engaged  in 
flour  manufacture  and  grain  shipment. 

Pbagub,  the  third  city  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  situated  on  the  navigable 
p,--™  Elbe,  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant trade  route  since  early 
times.  Located  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
mineral  region,  it  ia  a  noted  manufacturing 
center. 

Tbibbtb  ia  the  largest  Austrian  seaport. 
Although  separated  from  the  main  part  of 
4.  Trieste  sni  the  country  by  mountain 
^i""*  ranges,  it  is  connected  with  the 

interior  by  a  railway.  The  paaa  which  this 
railway  follows  ia  crossing  the  mountains 
was  the  route  of  entrance  to  the  Danube 
Valley,  even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  FlUHs,  southeast  of  Tri- 
este, has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has  little 
trade  and  ia  a  small  town. 


S.   Budapest 


On  the  bonndsi7  between  Auitaria  tod  Swltas* 
land  is  Litchtemuin,  a  very  small  TUrhtsMMs 
independent    country    united   with 
Austria- Hungary  by  a  customs  treaty. 

1.  Describe  the  surface  features  of  Ausfaru^Hnn- 
gary.  2.  The  climate.  8.  Tell  about 
the  mixture  of  races  here.  4.  Give 
reasons  for  such  a  mixture.  5.  What 
was  the  form  of  government  before  1918  ?  S.  State 
the  principal  facts  about  lumbering  and  agricoltDrei 
7.  Mining.  8.  The  extent  and  kinds  of  msnntic- 
turing.  B.  Give  reasons  why  there  is  so  little  msoiH 
facturing.  lO.  Locate  and  gire  the  priDcipaJ 
facte  about  Vienna.  11.  Budapest.  12.  Pngw. 
13.  Trieste  and  Finme.  14.  What  and  where  ii 
Liechtenstein? 

1.  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  Danibt 
and  the  Rhine  rivers?    2.  Find  ( 
glas^  to  see    how  beautiful  it  is.  ^ 
3.  In  an  atlas  look  up  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  find  the  portions  which  are  called  Tjnl, 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Bosnia,  Heraegovina,  and  Tru- 
sylvania.    4.  Look  up  some  facte  abont  the  hJAorj 
of  Poland.    6.  Find  ont  something  abont  the  Tripk 
Alliance.    6.   Read  abont  the  influence  of  Empcrar   : 
Francis  Joseph  in  holding  the  different  parts  o(   | 
the  empire  tc^ther.    7.  Find  out  something  sbaat   | 
Koesuth. 

XII.  Thb  Balkan  Pbnutsuu.  (Fig.  416)  I 


does  the  relief  map  (Fig.  860)  tell 
you  abont  the  surface  of  each  ?  '  ^^ 
1.  What  can  you  expect  as  to  the  temperatme  on 
this  peninsula?  Why?  As  to  the  rainfall  ?  Whr? 
5.  Compare  the  number  of  large  cities  with  tbe 
number  in  Germany  and  Italy.  What  coDClnsicDi 
do  yon  draw  concerning  the  occupations  of  tht 
people  ?  6.  Compare  the  area  of  Turkey  in  Eniope 
with  that  of  your  own  state. 

This  double-pointed  peninsula,  called  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  is  bounded  on  one  side  b; 
the  Adriatic  and  Mediterra-  Baondsilassaj 
nean  seas,  on  another  by  the  smface 
JEgean  and  Black  seas  ;  but,  ^t«tt« 
unlike  other  European  peninsulas,  it  bu 
a  very  long  land  boundary.  Trace  this 
boundary. 

Throughout  almost  its  entire  extent  Uw 
surface  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  mooB- 
tainous,  which  offers  an  explanation  of  tlw 
lai^  number  of  separate  oountnes  hen- 
How  ?    Many  of  the  valleys  are  suited  to 
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■grioaltnre,  the  most  extensiTO  Iwing  the 
plains  of  the  Danube  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria. 

[Tbe  climate  varies  greatly  from  seashore 
to  interior,  and  from  Talley  to  mountain. 
-j^^  Along  the  southern  coast  the 

winters  are  mild,  as  elsewhere 
near  the  Mediterranean.  But  in  the  north- 
east, near  Russia,  hot  summers  are  followed 
by  cold  winters,  when  icy  winds  sweep  down 
from  the  Russian  steppes  and  »"^ 
Danube  freezes  over. 

In  so  mountainous  a  land   t 
is  also  much  variation   in  raiu 
On  the  western  slopes  —  for  ei 
ample,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  —  there   is  an   abun- 
dance of  rain ;  but  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  the  interior  val- 
leys, especially  in  Greece,  there 
is  so  little  rain  that  ^riculture 
depends  upon  irrigation.   Why 
is  this  true  of  Greece  espe- 
cially (p.  262)? 

The  eastern  branch  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  comes  so  clos* 
to    Asia    tliat    it 
been  called  a  "  brid 
between    Europe 
Asia.     At  two  poi 
the    Dardanelles 
I  (Fig.  452),  the  con- 
tinents are  separated  only  by  narrow 
straits.     Animals  and  plants  have 
crossed  these  barriers  so  easily,  that  there  is 
a  mixture  of  European  and  Asiatic  species 
in  that  part  of  £urope. 

This  region  has  also  been  a  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  many  peoples.  Romans,  various 
tribes  of  Slavs,  and  finally  the  Mohammedan 
Tnrks  from  Asia,  have  brought  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  under  their  rule.  Wherever 
the  Turks  went,  they  brought  ruin  ;  and  for 
four  centuries,  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  advancing,  they  held  this  region  in 
■ach  control  that  almost  all  progresa  was 
checked.  In  the  recent  Balkan  war,  how- 
ever, many  of  its  people  have  thrown  off 
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the  Turkish  yoke,  so  tint  the  peninsula  is 
now  divided  among  several  nations,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe  is  only  a  small  part  of 
what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Aside  from  Turkey,  the  separate  countries 
that  have  been  formed  are  Albania,  Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia,  Rumania,  coMrtrta,  _o^ 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  Each  of  occoi^g  the 
these  is  now  entirely  inde-  P«oiii»nl« 
pendent.  Albania  is  a  new  state.  It  was 
fnpmtul  ;n  iQIs  from  territory  taken  from 
)■ 

atrj  of  Montenegro,  which  is 
state  of  Connecticut,  has  main- 
ependence  larirelv  _,    . 

the  mountainB.  The  country  is 
of  slight  importance;  its  aoU 
is  HO  poor  that  there  is  little 
agricnlture  ;  there  la  less  man- 
ufacturing, and  not  a  single 
railway.  The  principal  occupa- 
tion is  cattle  raising.  Get- 
TiMJE,  the  capital,  has  a  popuW 
tion  of  leas  than  five  thousand. 

Bordering  on  southern 
Hungary,    Serbia    shares 
some   of  the  SecbU 
advantages  1.   Asticiiitnn 
of    that    country.       Since 
much  of  its  surface  is  rug- 
ged  and   heavily   forested, 
only  a  small  portion  is  culti- 
vated.    Among  the  leading 
products    are    corn,    wheat, 
and  other  grains,  reminding  us  of  Hungary. 
There  is  ^ao  much  fruit,  especially  grapes 
and  plums,  which,  when  dried,  are  sold  as 
raisins  and  prunes.     Many  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  are  raised  for  export,  the  pigs  be- 
ing allowed  to  roam  in  the  oak  and  beech 
forests.     Why  there  ? 

The  industries  of  Serbia  are  only  partly  developed. 
For  example,  although  coal,  iron,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
and    other    metals    are    known    to 
„irt,   Ih.™   >.   «ry   lilll.   minl.gi    J.^^'^- 
nor  IS  there   much   manufacturing.   ^. 
It  will  require  more  time  to  recover 
from  the  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule. 

The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  Bxlokadb,  a  d^ 


ly  ritiuted  upon  the  DADobe,  md  owing  its  im- 
"    '    easT  tnwBDortation  on  that  river. 


finely  ritiuted  upon  the  Danobe,  md  o 
portanoe  partly  to  easy  tranqtortation  o 


These  two  countries  have  much  in  com- 
mon, although  the  Danube  separates  them 
KmnanlA  and  for  a  long  distance.  They  to- 
Btiigari*  gether  control  its  lower  course, 

1.  Afrieoitnte  a  fact  of  much  importance  to 
Austria-Hungary.     Why? 

Broad  plains,  suited  to  agriculture,  bor- 
der the  Danube  in  both  countries,  though 
the  plains  are  far  more  extensive  in  Ru- 
mania than  in  Bulgaria.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, there  is  much  farming.  In  both 
countries  wheat  and  other  grains  are  among 
the  chief  crops.  The  wanner  climate  of 
Bulgaria,  south  of  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
permite  the  culture  of  products  that  cannot 
be  raised  in  Bumania;  for  example,  the 
mulberry  for  the  silkworm,  and  roses  for 
the  valuable  perfume,  attar  of  roses. 

Many  sheep,  aa  well  as  other  live  stock, 
are  raised  in  each  country;  in  fact, herding 
is  almost  the  sole  industry  on  the  barren 
steppes  of  eastern  Rumania. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  forest  in  each  cotmtry ; 
but  there  is  more  in  Bulgaria,  owing  to  Its  rugged 


surface,    than  in    Rumania.      Eaeh    ooontar  has 
valuable  mineral  depositB ;  but,  aa  in  Serbia,  there 
is  little  mining.    Nor  is  there  much 
manufacturing,   except    such    hand  ^iJj^^JSui 
work  as  the  mauuf  actnre  of  TnrkiBh  dtiaa' 
rugs. 

With  such  slight  development  of  the  Teaooroes, 
there  are  few  large  cities.  By  far  the  largeat  ib 
BucHABBST,  the  capital  of  En  mania.  Find  the 
capital  of  Bulgariik 

The  Turks,  who  are  MohammedaoB,  have 
ideas  and  customs  that  are  very  unlike  those 
of  other  Europeans.  They  are  _  .  . 
unprogressive,  and  are  uawill-  Ennpe 
ing  to  grant  rights  to  the  i_  ckanctaiaf 
many  Christiana  who  live  in  tfc>  tmpit,  aat 
Turkey.  Their  ruler,  or  Sul-  •*  «««««^ 
ton,  until  recently  has  had  absolute  power, 
which  he  has  often  used  very  cruelly  ;  and 
the  government  has  been  the  worst  in  Eu- 
rope. 

CoNSTANTiNOPLB,  the  Capital  of  the  Ot(o> 
man  Empire,  as  Turkey  ia  often  called,  has 
been  famous  for  many  centu-  t.  cuafdty 
ric9.  Being  situated  on  the  (i)  ^t*  loeatitm 
beautiful,  river-like  outlet  of  the  Black 
Sea,  called  the  Bosporus  (F^.  452>,  it 
commands  the  channel  through  which  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  must  pass.  This 
is  a  natural  site  for  a  city;  for  it   is  the 
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point  where  the  crossing  can  best  be  made 
from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  site  of  CoastaDtaoople  is  so  favontUa 
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for  a  city  that  it  was  tlie  seat  of  a  Greek 
colony  even  before  the  days  of  Christ. 
(I)  lu  hiMtory  L***""  t^*  Roman  Emperor 
ondprowfK  Constantine  named  the  city 
*''*°"™*'  after  himaelf  (^Cmttantine  and 
polit,  meaning  city),  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Koman  Empire,  For  centuries  it 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  cities  of  Europe. 


of  her  territory  in  Enrope.  Part  of  this 
territory  was  formed  into  a  new  state  about 
the  size  of  Vermont,  called  Albania.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  was  divided  among  the 
allies  BO  that  each  state  increased  its  size  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

In  this  division  Greece  came  into  posses- 
sion again  of  the  many  islands  that  were 
formerly  under  her  government.      Serbia, 
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After  being  captured  by  the  Turts,  how- 
ever, it  lost  much  of  its  beauty ;  but  some 
of  the  ancient  splendor  still  remains  (Fig. 
452).  There  are  palaces,  mosques,  and 
o^ier  interesting  and  costly  buildings ;  but 
side  by  side  with  them  are  the  dwellingB  of 
the  common  people,  who  live  in  the  most 
squalid  poverty.  -  The  houses,  street  scenes, 
people,  and  customs  remind  one  of  Asia 
rather  than  of  Europe.  How  does  it  rank 
in  size  with  other  large  European  cities? 
With  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States? 
(See  table.  Appendix,  p.  41S.) 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment finally  led  (1912)  to  war.  On  the  one 
side  was  Turkey  and  on  the  other  four  of  the 
Balkan  states  —  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Montene- 
gro, and  Greece.  These  states  were  called 
the  Balkan  Allies.  In  this  war  the  allies 
were  successful  and  took  from  Turkey  most 


although  failing  to  secure  a  seaport  on  the 
Adriatic,  gained  control  over  new  territory 
almost  equaling  her  former  area.  Bulgaria 
is  now  about  as  large  as  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  gained  considerable  territory 
lying  along  the  Black  Sea.  Montenegro 
obtained  some  territory  from  Bulgaria  but 
is  stm  the  smallest  state  on  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

The  new  state  of  Albania  extends  from 
the  boundary  of  Greece  to  the  boundary 
of  Montenegro  and  lies  close  .j,^,^ 
along  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It 
has  a  pleasant  climate  with  plenty  of  rain- 
fall. The  soU  is  fertile  and  suited  to 
agriculture.  Cereals,  fruits,  and  tobacco 
are  the  principal  products.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  raised.  The  principal  town  is 
Skutaei. 

The  eouthem  end  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
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is  ocoupifld  by  Greece.  Owing  to  muiy 
short  mountain  ranges,  extending  in  dif- 
(jiMce  ferent  directions,  the  surface 

1.  SnifaM  ud  of  Greece  is  quite  rugged,  and 
cUiit^t*  large    sections    are    unfit    for 

farming.  Yet  there  are  many  small,  fertile 
Talleys.  The  coast  line  is  very  irregular, 
with  numerous  peniusulas,  islands,  deep 
bays,  and  fine  harbors,  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing of  the  irregular  land. 

The  Mediterranean  causes  a  warm,  pleas- 
ant climate,  as  in  southern  Italy.    In  Greece, 


however,  as  in  Italy,  the  rainfall,  which  is 
moderate  in  winter,  is  so  light  in  summer 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  for  agriculture. 
It  was  in  this  small  peninsula  that  the 
marvelous  civilization  of  ancient  Hellat,  or 
Greece,  was  developed.  While 
tbat  th«  andeiit  t^he  conditions  amid  which  the 
OFMk*  •njojrtd  Greeks  lived  may  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  favorable,  they  were  far 
better  than  they  at  first  appear.  The  sea 
and  mountains  protected  them  from  foreign 
enemies ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sea,  by 
means  of  the  many  fine  harbors  and  pro- 
tected inlets,  BO  connected  the  people  that 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  carry  on  peaceful 
ooDunerce. 


In  other  parts  of  the  world  strong  nation 
have  developed  under  such  conditions  is 
these.  It  was  true,  for  instance,  in  Scandi- 
navia, in  the  British  Isles,  and  in  the  Span- 
ish and  Italian  peninsulas.  It  is  also  troe 
iu  the  Japanese  Islands,  the  home  of  the 
most  highly  developed  Asiatics. 

Because  of  their  ability  to  navigate  the 
inland  seas,  the  Greeks,  in  very  early  times 
(Fig.  453),    kept   closely    in  %,  taxtjv*- 
touch  with  the  people   from  twy  ol  Gtmc* 
whom  they  had   separated,  and   who   still 
dwelt    opposite    them,    od    the 
coast  of  Asia.     They  improved 
upon  the  arts  and  customs  of 
their   mother   country,    and  in 
time  became  the  greatest  power 
in  the  then  known  world.     Id 
those  ancient  days  they  devel- 
oped   a   civilization    which,  in 
spite  of   all   our  progress,  still 
excels   our    own    in    very   im- 
portant respects. 

They  cruised  about  the  diores 
of   the  Mediterranean   and  be- 
came explorers  at  a  time  when 
most  of  Europe  was  occupied  by 
savages  or  barbarians.      They 
entered  into  trade  relations  with 
their    neighbors,    taught    than 
Greek     arts,     and     established 
many   colonies.     Among   these 
were  some  colonies  in  Italy,  through  which 
the  Greeks  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  Romans. 

Rome  finally  conquered  Greece,  and 
became  the  leading  country  of  the  world, 
spreading  her  civilization  far  4.  RaiatM 
over  Europe.  It  most  be  ^^•^^'J 
remembered,  though,  that  much  of  this 
civilization  was  really  derived  from  the 
Greeks.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roouui 
Empire,  other  people  from  the  north  in- 
vaded Greece ;  and  finally  the  Tnrki 
entered  t^e  country  and  carried  ruin  to 
this,  as  to  other  parta  of  the  Balkan  Pea- 
insula.  Greece  is  now  independent,  and  is 
a  limited  monarchy. 
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In  thifl  little  cooDtry  tbere  are  few  natural 
resources.  There  is  no  coal,  and  therefore 
•.  Pilaclpal  little  manufacturing.  There 
lBdattil«a  IB  gome  mining,  as  ot  iron  ore, 

lead,  and  zinc;  but  the  principal  occupations 
are  herding  and  farming.  Large  numbers 
of  sheep  and  goats  are  raised ;  and  the  chief 
farm  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  olives,  and 


and  in  securing  bath  sponges  from  the 
shallow  sea  bottom  among  the  Greek  is- 
lauds. 

Athens,  the  capital  and  most  important 
city,  with  about  a  hundred  and  sixtj-seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  situ- 


ated inland  six  miles  from  its 


6.  leading  dt7 


port,  PiE^us.     The  principal  streets  of  the 


Fio.  4M.  —  Tb«  Acropolis  at  Athena. 


fruits.  Among  the  latter  is  the  small 
variety  of  grape  known  as  the  currant. 
Currants,  -together  with  raisin  grapes,  are 
cultivated  in  large  quantities  on  the  steep 
hillsides ;  after  being  gathered  they  are 
spread  out  to  dry,  and  are  marketed  as  dried 
fruit. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  sea  has  led  the 
Greeks  to  continue  their  seafaring  life,  and 
they  still  carry  on  an  extensive  foreign 
trade.     Many  are  also  eng^ed  in  fishing. 


present  city  are  quite  modem  ;  but  ruins  of 
ancient  Athens  are  still  numerous.  The 
most  noted  buildings,  and  some  of  the  finest 
temples  of  ancient  Greece,  stood  upon  the 
Acropolis  (Fig.  454),  a  level-topped  rocky 
hill  with  steep  sides.  This  stronghold  wjw 
the  natural  cent«r  of  settlements  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain. 

The  many  islands  in  the  neighborhood  of  Greece 
are  either  mountain  cresta  or  volcanic  conea.  Kow 
and  then  we  bear  of  an  earthqoake  shock  in  this 
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tolMid  r^on,  or  arcb^elago,  Bhowbig  ttut  the 
monntmiiH  an  still  growing.     The  laigut  island 

bt»d.o^  "^  *^"***  "  ^'^'*  t^'«-  ^>' 
"_  _     ^^       which,  like  the  smaller  islands,  is 

"••^  Inhabited  mainly  by  Greeks.    It  is 

now  oontrolled  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitaata  are 
sngaged  in  industries  similar  to  those  of  Greece. 

1.  Describe  the  bonudariee  and  surface  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  2.  The  climate.  8.  How  close 
is  this  peninsula  to  Asia,  and  what 
have  been  some  of  the  effects  of  this 
location  on  plants,  animals,  and 
people?  4.  What  countries  now  occMipy  this  penin- 
sula? Locate  each.  5.  Tell  what  you  cau  about 
Montenegro.  6.  About  agriooltare  in  Serbia.  7.  What 
are  the  other  industries?  8.  Name  and  locate 
the  chief  city.  S.  What  are  the  agricoltural  prod- 
ucts of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria?  10.  What  are  the 
other  industries?  11.  The  chief  cities?  12.  What 
can  yon  tell  about  the  ohaiaoter  <d  the  people 
and  government  of  Turkey  in  Europe?  13.  What 
are  the  industries?  14.  Why  is  the  location  of  its 
chief  city  so  favorable?  15.  State  the  history  and 
present  importance  of  this  city.  16.  Why  have  the 
Balkan  Allies  driven  the  Turks  out  of  Europe? 
17.  Describe  the  surface  and  climate  of  Greece. 
IS.  Show  what  advantages  the  ancient  Greeks  en- 
joyed. 19.  Give  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Greece. 
20.  In  its  later  history.  21.  What  are  the  principal 
industries?  22.  Tell  about  Ihe  leading  city. 
28.  What  about  the  islands  near  Greece  ? 

1.  What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the  fact 
that  these  eastern  oonntries  are  in  a  constant  state 
finscsetlaiu  °'  unrest?  2.  Turkey  is  sometimes 
^^  referred  to  as  the  "  sick  man  of  Eu- 

rope." Why?  3.  How  was  Greece  well  situated 
for  the  trade  of  the  ancient  world?  4.  Learn  some 
facts  about  Homer,  Plato,  and  other  noted  Greeka 
C.  Bead  about  the  defense  of  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopyUa.  S.  What  reasons  can  you  suggest  for  the 
fact  that  ancient  Greece  was  divided  into  several 
Independent  states,  not  unlike  our  own,  but  lacking 
a  federal  union?  7.  Name  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Balkan  Peniosola,  and  locate  each. 

1.  Compare  the  climate  of  western  Europe  with 
that  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America  (p.  211). 
Oaneial  miew  ^'  ^*^"  *^  mno  comparison  for 
quectiona  and  *''®  ^"t*™  P*'^*  °*  ^^  *"<>  conti- 
eomporlsons  »euts.  3.  What  European  coun- 
with  North  '™'  *^™  covered,  either  wholly 
Amnrira  '"  *°  P*^  ^J  ■"  '"^^  "^*8*  ™  ^^^ 

Glacial  Period  (Fig.  863)?  4.  Does 
Europe  or  North  America  have  the  advantage  in 
regard  to  irregular  coast  line?    How  is  it  an  adraa> 


tage?  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  monatuB 
ranges  ia  each  continent.  Which  oontinent  has  tbe 
advantage  oa  to  the  directiou  of  the  langee?  Whj 
(p.  261)  ?  6.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  riros 
iu  each  oontinent  Which  are  the  largest  in  each 
case  ?  7.  Draw  an  outline  m^  of  Europe,  insert- 
ing the  boundaries  and  names  of  the  tmontnes. 

8.  How  do  oar  lai^r  Western  States  oompaie  m 
area  with  France  and  Germany?    In  population? 

9.  Which  are  the  two  or  three  moat  jMngrewts 
oountriee  of  Europe?  Give  reasons.  10.  What  ii 
the  pTerailing  kind  of  government  in  Europe?  In 
North  America?  11.  Which  European  conntiy 
has  the  best  location  for  vrorld  commeroe?  ^^lijT 
12.  Which  is  best  ntuated  for  oontioental  com- 
merce? Why  (p.  808)?  13.  Which  oouhtry  id 
North  America  has  the  most  favorable  portion  fw 
trade  ?  How  ?  14.  Compare  in  population  the  flva 
largest  European  cities  with  the  five  lai^est  in  Ncwtb 
America  (Appendix,  p.  413).  16.  State  the  main 
advantages  of  the  position  of  each  of  these  tea 
cities.  16.  Name  and  locate  the  five  largest  Ma- 
ports  of  Europe  (Fig.  858).  17.  How  do  they  com- 
pare in  population  with  New  York,  Philadelphia 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco?  18.  Name 
and  locate  tlie  five  largest  interior  cities,  and  eran- 
pare  their  population  with  that  of  Chicago,  St.  Louiav 
Clevehind,  Buffalo,  and  Cincinnati  19,  What  citiM 
of  Europe  and  North  America  are  near  the  46tb  pac 
allel  of  latitude?  The 50th?  The  60th?  2a  Name 
some  agricultural  products  common  to  both  Eurt^ 
and  the  United  States.  21.  Name  others  that  aia 
found  in  the  United  States,  but  not  in  Eunqie.  Why 
this  difference?  22.  Name  the  chief  wbeatprodn^ 
ing  countries  of  Europe.  23.  In  what  conntariesof 
Europe  is  raw  silk  produced  7  Why  do  we  not  raise 
silkworms  (p.S86)T  24.  In  what  countries  an  su^r 
beets  extensively  produced  ?  26.  In  what  countriM 
is  most  lumber  obtuned?  26.  Uake  a  list  of  the 
European  countries  which  have  exteusive  coal  de> 
podte.  27.  Which  countries  have  little  or  none? 
What  is  the  effect  on  the  industries  in  each  ease? 
38.  Which  countries  have  little  or  no  miningl 
29.  Which  eountries  have  important  roannfactor' 
ing  industries?  Which  have  very  little  manofae- 
tnring?  Give  reasons  for  this  difference.  SO.  With 
which  group  would  the  United  States  be  classed  with 
regard  to  mining  and  manufacturing?  31.  Which 
of  the  Europeim  nations  have  you  seen  represented 
on  our  streete?  82.  Write  a  paper  stating  some  of 
the  advantages  that  we  enjoy  over  European  ooun- 
triee. 88.  State  some  of  the  advantages  that  they 
eajoy  over  us.  34.  Which  one  of  the  Enropew 
oooutriee  would  you  prefer  to  visit  ?    Why  ? 
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PAET  V.    ASIA,    AFRICA,   AUSTRALIA,   AND 
ISLAND  GROUPS 


I.  Abia 

1.  Through  what  zones  doei  Asia  extend  (Fig. 
455)?  2.  Where  are  the  highest  mountainB  and 
HanihuiT  plateaus?    3.  What  large  rivers  have 

MMfKoaj  ^jj^j^   Bonicee   in    that   region?     In 

what  direction  does  each  flow  ?  4.  In  what  seotiona 
are  there  Bitensive  plains  (Fig,  457)  ?  6.  What 
laif  e  inland  teas  and  lakes  do  jou  find  which  have 
no  ontlet?  6.  What  three  large  peninsulas  are  on 
the  southern  side  ?  7.  What  two  are  on  the  eastern 
ude?  8.  What  islands  lie  east  of  Aaia?  9.  Name 
the  lai^  golfs  and  seas  along  the  coast.  10.  How 
does  Asia  compare  in  sise  with  Europe?  11.  f"ind 
Asia  OD  the  globe.  12.  How  oould  ;ou  reach  it,  if 
;ou  wished  to  go  there?  13.  What  strait  separates 
Alia  from  America?  14.  Whatia  the  name  of  the 
isthmus  connecting  Asia  and  Africa? 

I.  General  Facts  abont  Asia 
The  main  pait  of  Eurasia,  which  we  call 
Asia,  is  larger   than  any  other  contineiit. 
Arsa  and  Indeed,  it  is  greater  than  North 

jopoitiim  and  South  America  together, 
or  Europe  and  Africa  together. 

It  has  more  inhabitants,  also,  than  any 
other  continent.  More  than  one  half  of  all 
the  persons  on  the  earth  live  in  Asia  ;  and 
in  the  one  country  of  China  there  are  nearly 
as  many  people  as  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  combined. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  Asia  would  be 
one  of  the  best  known  of  the  continents ; 
Wkr  little  la  for  it  has  the  oldest  civiliza- 
kaown  of  Aala  tion,  and  is  very  near  to 
Europe.  Besides,  a  fiouriahing  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Europe  and  the  Indies, 
long  before  the  New  World  was  discovered. 
The  tact  is,  however,  that  Asia,  next  to 
Alrioa,  ia   the    lewt    known    among    the 


continents.     Let  ns  find  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this. 

In  the  first  place,  although  Europe  and 
Asia  are  close  together,  their  i  Beeanaeof 
leading  countries  are  sepa-  uUaodduut 
rated  by  arid  country  and  i«i«««u»weat 
desert,  which  ie  more  diEBcult  to  cross  than 
either  mountains  or  the  sea. 

The  two  great  seas  in  southwestern  Asia, 
the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  have  no  outlets 
and  are  salt,  although  large  rivers  pour 
volumes  of  fresh  water  into  them.  What 
are  the  names  of  these  rivers  ?  How  does 
the  area  of  these  lakes  compare  with  that 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  our  Great 
Lakes  (see  Appendix)?  While  these  salt 
seas  are  of  great  size,  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  outlets  tells  very  clearly  that  the 
climate  here  is  dry,  for  the  water  evaporates 
faster  than  the  rivers  can  pour  it  in. 

Most  of  the  vast  region  between  the 
Irtish  Jtiver  and  Africa  is  either  desert  or 
arid  land  (Fig.  458).  Estimate  the  dis- 
tance across  this  arid  country  from  east  to 
west.  When  you  realize  that  it  is  two  or 
three  thousand  miles,  you  can  see  what  a 
barrier  this  section  must  always  have  been 
to  commerce  and  to  acquaintance  between 
the  people  of  the  two  continents. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  readily 
see  why  Siberia  —  which  g  atcAot  ai 
makes  up  more  than  one  thatxtranM 
fourth  of  the  whole  continent  «w  *"».  north 
—  should  have  been  little  visited,  for  most 
of  it  ia  a  very  cold  country.  Note  how 
much  of  it  lies  in  the  frigid  zone.  In 
this  section,  called  the  tundrtu^  the  groped 
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Flo.  4S8,  ~-  A  caravaa  od  the  desert  of  Ferslk. 


9  frozen  to  a  great  depth  all  the  year 
ouod. 

The  maiD  slope  of  this  vast  plain  is 
oward  the  north.  Trace  its  three  great 
ivers.  What  are  their  names?  Like  the 
dackenzie  River  in  I^orth  America,  they 
lave  been  of  little  help  in  exploring  the 
ountry.     "Why  ? 

For  several  reasons,  the  vast  central 
•ortion  of  Asia  also  has  been  difBoult  to 
.  Bkcdm  of  explore.  On  Figure  456  ob- 
"P^*^"'  serve  how  many  mountain 
**erti  In  the  cbainsarefouud  there.  Among 
ntitlpait  them  are  the  Himalayas,  just 
lorth  of  India,  the  loftiest  mountain  range 


in  the  worid  (Fig.  459).  Mt.  Everest, 
the  higbestpeak,riflesovertweuty-nine  thou- 
sand feet,  or  five  and  one  half  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Find  this  mountain 
on  T'igure  456.  How  does  it  compare  in 
height  with  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps  ?  (See 
Appendix.) 

There  are  vast  stretches  of  level  land 
among  these  mountains,  but  they  are 
plateaus,  rather  than  low  plains.  One 
of  them,  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  is  from 
two  to  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  —  higher  than  the  peaks  of  most 
lofty  mountains.  You  know  that  the 
summits  of  mountains  are  cold ;   so,  also. 


FiQ.  400.  — HkB  Snowy  Range  in  tbe  Hlmalftj*  Monntilne,  the  loftiest  miHuitalM  m  un  world. 
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are  high  plateaus.  Thus  most  of  the  high- 
land of  Central  Asia  has  a  cool  or  a  cold 
climate. 

Much  rain  and  saow  falls  on  the  edges 
of  this  vast  highland.  Note  the  rivers  that 
find  their  sources  there.  The  three  on  the 
north  side,  crossing  Siberia,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  What  are  their  names? 
What  three  are  found  on  the  east  side, 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  7  Name  several 
on  the  south  side.  From  this  you  see  that 
most  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia  rise  in  this 


Fia.  460.  —  FnJlmcuL,  &  perfect  rolcMiic  oone  Id  Japvi. 


The  vast  hordes  of  people  living  in  Ana 
must,  therefore,  dvell  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts.  Most  of  them  live  in 
China,  Japan,  and  India  (Fig.  461]). 

How  well  do  we  know  those  par^  of  the 
continent  ?    Our  limited  knowledge  of  these 
parts  of  the  continent  is  due  more  to  the 
character  of  the  people  living  in  them  than 
to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  coantries 
themselves.     The  Chinese,  for  instance,  of 
whom  there  are  such  great  numbers,  are  very 
different  from  Europeans  and  Americans, 
and,    until    quite    recently, 
they    would     have     nothing 
to  do  with  foreigners.     They 
have    not    been    willing    to 
admit    white     people      into . 
their   country   even   aa    visi- 
tors.     How,  then,  could  we 
find  out  much  about    them 
and  their  country  ? 

Until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  Japanese  felt  and 
acted  in  the  same  way  toward 
us.  India  is  better  known,  be- 
cause it  has  long  been  under 
the  control  of  the  British. 

In  recent  years  the  situa- 
tion has  greatly  changed,  and 
we  are  now  rapidly  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Asiatic 
people  and  their  continent. 


highland  region,  just  as  most  of  those  of 
western  Europe  rise  in  the  Alps. 

Since  the  winds  lose  their  vapor  on  the 
margin  of  this  great  highland,  its  interior 
is  largely  either  desert  or  arid  land.  Find 
the  Desert  of  Gobi. 

A  region  so  mountainous  and  so  cold 
and  dry  as  Central  Asia,  is  difficult  to 
explore ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  we 
know  little  about  it  even  to-day. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  west- 
ern, northern,  and  central  parts  of  the 
4.  BMuueaf  «ont"i6ot,  it  is  evident  that 
tkeehanrtM  there  Can  be  but  few  in- 
otaepespi*      habitanU   in    those    sections. 


2.  The  Tarklsh,  or  Ottonuui,  Empire 

Although  Constantinople,  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  is  in  Europe,  Turkey 
controls  many  times  as  much  laud  in  Asia 
as  in  Europe. 

-Parts  of  Turkey  and  Southwestern  Asia 
are  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  It  is  here 
that  many  of  the  places  men-  Wk7afip«lil 
tioned  in  the  Bible  are  located  lnt«Mt 
(Fig.  465);  and  here  Jesus  was  bom,  u 
well  as  the  prophet  Mohammed.  It  was 
from  this  center,  also,  that  much  of  the 
ancient  civilization  spread  along  the  ahoret 
of  the  Mediterranean. 
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A  lat^  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  is  table* 
SnriUe  ud  laud,  crossed  by  short  mouD- 
'!''"'■*•  tain  ranges.     There  are  also 

a  number  of  extinct  volcanoes,  such  as 
Meant  Ararat. 

There  is  little  runfall  except  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas. 
The  country  is,  therefore,  mainly  arid  or 
desert;  the  streams  are  usually  short  and 
Bhallow,  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes. 
Point  out  the  two  principal  rivers  (Fig. 
465). 

Some  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
with  forest;  but  most  of  the  country  is 
IndiutilM,  open,  and  suited  mainly  to 
ptodncta,  and  herding,  though  there  is  some 
dilefdtiM  agriculture.  In  the  valleys 
wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  oranges,  and  cot- 
ton are  raised,  usually  by  the  aid  of  irriga- 
tion. Both  the  herding  and  farming  are 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 


Bible  times.  The  valuable  minerals  are 
scarcely  worked  at  all ;  and  there  is  almost 
no  manufacturing  except  that  done  by  hand 
(Fig.  464).  Some  of  this  work,  however, 
especially  tapestry  and  rugs,  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

SuYRNA,  the  leading  seaport,  has  a  fine 
harbor  and  has  been  growing  very  rapidly 
now  that  railroads  extend  inland  from  this 
point.  Locate  it.  Find  Tbebizond,  an 
important  port  on  the  Black  Sea. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
that  merit  special  study  on  ac- 
count of  their  history;  namely,  TwoMpMi«a7 
(1)  the  Holy  Land,  and  (2)  the  J^^^' 
valley  of   the   Euphrates  and  Turkey  in  A«U 
Tigris  rivers,  or  Mesopotamia. 

The   Holy   Land   has  a  nearly  straight 
coast  with   no  good  harbors,   i.  TlwHolj 
and   back   of  it   is   a  narrow  ^"^ 
coastal   plain.     Beyond   this  are   two  low 


Tio.  tfl. — Hkp  ibowlBg  Dndty  el . 
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Palestine  lay  on  the 
great  caravan  route 
whicb,  leading  from 
Egypt  to  the  distant 
East,  ran  northward, 
as  far  as  Damasco3 
(Fig.  455),  in  order  to 
avoid  the  Syrian  des- 
ert. Throngs  of  peo- 
ple, therefore,  passed 
this  way,  JERUSALEM 
(Fig.  468),  the  capital, 
was  a  lai^e  and  beau- 
tiful city,  situated  upon 
a  lofty  elevation  that 
made  it  an  important 
stronghold.  It  was  famous  for  its  public 
buildings,  in  particular  the  "  Temple  of 
Solomon." 


Faleatine  is  now  virited  bj  maoy  Christiang,  and 
also  bj  Mohanunedan  pilgrimB  who  believe  that 

Mohammed  ascended  to  heaven  from 
™,™^^,  Jerusalem.    Very  little  hut  ruins  is 

to  be  seen,  for  much  of  the  country, 
once  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honej,"  is  now  deserted. 
The  usual  mode  of  travel  is  by  mule  or  camel,  as  in 
olden  times.  A  short  railway  now  climbs  the  moun- 
tains  from  Jaffa,  on  the  eeacoast,  to  Jerusalem, 
and  another  has  been  begun  following  the  old  cam- 


FiQ.  466.  — Tlbeilu  and  tbe  Sea  of  Q^llee  In  the  Holy  I^Dd. 


Mesopotamia,  which  includes  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  riven, 
has  suffered  tbe  same  fate  as  the  rest  oF 
Turkey  in  Asia.     It  was  formerly  crossed 
by  a  network  of  irrigation  canals,  and  nw 
called  in  the  Bible  "  a  garden 
of  the  Lord."    But  it  has  been  J^*J*»* 
overrun    by   the    Arabs    and     ,,  , 
Turks,  until  it  is  now  almost  a  mttory 
waste.     Babylon  and  Nineveh, 

once  great  cities,  and  tbe 
seats  of  a  wonderful  civili- 
zation, are  now  marked  only 
by  mounds  of  ruins.  The 
site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
is  believed  to  have  been  >t 
Babylon,  and  the  mins  of 
the  palace  of  Nebacbadnei- 
zar  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

There  is  now  little  commeicein 
this  land,  though  ste&mboata  cm 

go  up  the  Tigris    j^j„         ^ 

This  city,  situated 
on  the  caravan  ronte  to  tbe  EaA 
was  of  much  importance  in  anciait 
times.  There  is  still  some  tndt 
between  Europe  and  India  tiof 
.this  route.  The  completion  rf  » 
It  WM  twT*  that  rulroad  to  Bagdad  will  probablj 
greatly  increase  its  inip(Rtanc& 
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Fia.  46S-—  A  Tisw  of  Jenualem  u  It  appMuB  to-day. 


3.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Af gbaatotan 

The  Arabian  Peninsula  is  an  arid  plateau, 
Bereral  thousand  feet  in  elevstion.  What 
^^  waters  border  it?   The  climate 

is  hot  along  the  coast,  but 
cooler  on  the  plateau  and  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

There  are  few  peopi 

and   these   are   largely 

Coffee   is   raised   in   t 

west,  near  Mocha.;  1 

palm  flourishes  in  man; 

and  fruits  and  vegetab 

produced  in  many  of  tl 

leys.     Agriculture  is  p 

ble  in  most  parts  only 

means  of  irrigation.    C 

tie,  sheep,   goats,   doi 

keys,  horses,  and  came! 

are   raised    in    large 
numbers. 

MicGA,  a  city  about 
fiftf  miles  from  ihe  west 
cout,  is  lacred  to  all 
Mohammedans.  It  wu 
here    that    Mohammed 


Fm.  «9B.  —  A  Panian  (liL  In  imUts 


make  a  pUgrim^e  to  it  at  least  once  during  his 
lifetime.    In  ISlS  Ifecca  became  the  seat  of  gov- 
erDment  of  a  nev  kingdom  called  Hejas,  which 
occupies  a  long  atrip  of  land  along  the  Red  Sea. 
The    Arabian    peninsnla   ia    now  independent  of 
Turkey,  having  aeTeral  independent  govemmenta 
of  its  own.    Turkey  formerly  controlled  Hejaa  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  coast  as  far  as  Oman,  a  small  in- 
dependent state,  whose  capital  is  the  seaport 
le  British  have  control  of 
I  one  of  their  most  impor> 
itations. 

^  like    Arabia,   is   an 

ated   table-land,  with 

ee  tracts  ^  , 
»,  ,  .  ^  Persia 
>f    desert 

that  are  of  little  or 
no  use  to  man. 
The  best  agricultural 
itrict  is  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  where  there 
is  rainfall  enough  for 
crops.  Elsewhere 
the  climate  is  so  arid 
that  irrigation  is  nec- 
essary for  farming. 
The  chief  farm  prod- 
ucts are  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  cotton. 
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and  opium.  Muoh  silk  also 
is  producad,  and  roses  are 
cultivated  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  perfume,  attar  of 
roses. 

Nearly  twomillion  Peraiana 
beloug  to  nomadic  tribes 
(Figs.  458  aud  470)  that 
roam  about  the  desert,  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  and  herding 
goats,  sheep,  and  other  ani- 
mals. 

There  are  some  valuable  min- 
erals, including  the  precious  Stone, 
turquoise.  Precioua  pearla  and 
pearl  shells  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Almost  the  onlj  mannfactnring 
is  that  done  by  hand  (Fig.  471) ; 

and  the  Fersians,  like  the  Turks,  Fia.  470.  — Fenian  nomads  and  thelrhome. 

do  some  very  beautiful  hand  weav- 
ing,  notablj  of  shawls  and  rugs.    Their  carving  and 
inlaid   metal  vork  and  woodwork  also   are  ve>y 
■rtifltic. 


The  goTemment  of  Persia  haa  long  re- 


sembled that  of  Turkey,  and  has  therefore 
been  bad.  The  ruler,  the  Shah,  has  been  an 
absolute  monarch,  controlling  the  lives  sod 
property  of  his  subjects,  who  are  moellj 
Mohammedans.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a  pop- 
ular uprising  and  a  demand  for 
better  government.  The  Shah 
has  promised  a  reform  and  has 
agreed  to  allow  the  people  ■ 
voice  in  making  their  lawi. 
Tbhbban  is  the  capital  and 
the  largest  city. 

Afghanistan,  "one  of  the  wute 
places  of  the  world,"  is  a  regioti  fA 
sand,  bare  Tookfs  and  ju^udrto 
snow-capped  moun-  ' 
tains.  Only  in  the  valleys  ia  Um 
soil  made  to  yield  a  harvest;  uA 
even  there  the  cold,  blnatenDg 
winters  and  the  dry,  scorching  sub- 
mers  make  the  worst  of  cUnuM 
Like  other  Asiatic  conntriet  w 
far  studied,  AfghanisUn  is  hidiT 
governed.  The  ruler,  the  martilw 
Amir,  keeps  liis  aothority  b;  tht 
terror  he  inspires  among  hii  "nb- 
Pio.4Tl.  —  PBraian  women  making  a  rag  by  hand.  Tbeae  pmple  are  ao  J^**-  Nestled  among  the  loftT 
backward  Uiat  they  have  not  learned  to  use  modern  machinery ;  bat  mountains  is  Kabcl,  the  seat  ct 
thAli  hand  work  li  very  beantUul.  govemmeiiL 


no.  4T2.  — RuulBD  carrlkcra  In  »  8lb«rlsn  ton. 


4.  Roasla  in  Asta 

This  vast  country,  extending  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  a 
itabost-  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 

wtuedpait  The  bestrsettled  section  is  in 
iio  South,  in  Furkettan  and  the  dependen* 
;ieB  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.  Find  these 
places  on  the  map.  Even  this  part  is  thinly 
nhabited,  for  the  region  is  arid  and  desert, 
ike  the  countries  farther  south. 

The  occupations,  also,  are  similar  to  those 
)f  southwestern  Asia.       Herding  is   the 


HtUedport 


principal  industry  on  the  arid  steppes  and 
deserts,  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  and  camels 
being  raised.  In  the  river  valleys  and  on 
the  oases,  com,  fruits,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp, 
and  the  silkworm  are  the  principal  products. 
There  is  very  little  manufacturing  beyond 
the  making  of  rags,  shawls,  and  cloth,  ,by 
hand.  Many  hand-made  rugs  from  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  are  sold  in  the  United  States. 

The  northern  portion,  a  Iftod  of  frozen  tundras,  is 

the  coldest   region  on  anj  of    the 

continents.    The  few  people  who  lire 

there  resemble  the  Eskimos.     They  ' 

keep  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
supply  them  with  milk,  meat,  and 
hides,  besides  seiyiug  as  draft  ani- 
mals (Fig.  173). 

The  middle  part  of  Siberia 
is  a  vast  plain  which,  though 
little  settled  as  its  most 
yet,  is  the  most  pwrniiiug  pMt 
promising  section  for  the 
future.  It  has  much  good 
soil,  and  is  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grains.  There  is 
much  forest  here,  and  in  the 
mountains  valuable  minerals 
are  found,  including  gold,  and 
graphite,  or  "  black  lead," 
...  ^.  .„  from  whioh  pencils  are 
made. 

One  reason  why  this  region  |  c 
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has  Dot  been  better  settled  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  difficult  to  reach.  The  riTers, 
which  flow  northward,  have  not  been  of 
much  use,  and  until  lately  there  have  been 
no  railroads.  The  Russian  government 
baa  built  a  railroad  all  the  way  across  Si- 
beria, so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by 
rail  from  Petrograd  to  Pobt  Arthur 
on  the  Chinese  coast.  About  how  far  b 
that? 

There  are  several  important  cities  in  Asi- 
atic Russia.  The  lai^est  in  the  southwest 
is  Tashkend  ;  and  the  city  of 
LMdlngdtiM  BogH4B4  ^  next  in  size. 
TiFLis,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas,  is  really  in  Asia,  though  the  Russian 
government  classes  this  region  with  its 
European  provinces.  It  is  about  the  6ize 
of  Tashkend,  In  Siberia  there  are  no  large 
cities,  though  several  along  the  railway, 
including  Irkutsk  and  Vladivostok,  are 
now  growing  rapidly. 

Rassia  has  long  osed  Siberia  at  a  prison,  and 
thousands  of  prigoners  have  been  sent  there; 
manj  of  them  not  because  they  have  committed 


Um  of  Siberia 


but 


}  they 

«.p™«.  i,»„^dor 
done  Doinetbing  that  the 
Ruaaian  rulers  did  not  like. 
Some,  even,  have  been  merely 
luiptcltd  of  saying  or  doing 
aottiething.  Many  have  been 
seized  by  officers  and  thrown 
into  prison  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  then,  with- 
out trial,  they  bare  been 
transported  to  Siberia  to 
work  in  the  mines,  filen  and 
women  of  the  highest  char- 
acter have  thus  been  torn 
from  their  families  and 
hurried  away  so  secretly 
that  not  even  their  friends 
knew  what  bad  become  of 
them. 

Such  treatment  shows  the 
meaning  of  a  despotic  form 
ofgovernraent  Italsoshows 
us  very  clearly  how  fortnnat« 
we  are  in  living  under  such 
a  government  as  our  own. 


5.  Republic  of  China 

Some  of   the   most  important  arts  tiaX 
man  has  ever  learned  have  come  from  the 
Chinese.     For   instance,    they  YrnnK 
made  porcelain  dishes  long  be-  profTMi  of 
fore  the  Europeans  knew  bow,  **•  Ctont 
and  on  that  account  such  dishes  are  still 
called  ehinaware,  even  though  mauubctnied 
in  the  United  States. 

They  invented  gunpowder,  and  our  fire- 
crackers for  the  Fourth  of  July  formerly 
came  from  China.  You  have  doubtless 
seen  the  Chinese  letters  on  the  outside  of 
packages.  They  also  discovered  how  to 
make  silk  and  paper,  and  they  invented 
the  art  of  printing. 

The  Chinese  were  a  highly  developed  peofde  ud 
a  powerful  nation  long  before    the   _. 
time  of  Christ.     This  is  shown  by   g,--.  mji 
the  Great  Watt  that  they  built  along 
their  northern  frontier  in  the  year  213  B.C. 

This  wall,  which  was  built  to  keep  out  inTadet^ 
is  twelve  hundred  miles  long  in  a  strught  lio^  ud 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  long  with  all  of  iti 
windings.  It  leads  up  and  down  hill  (Fig.  474), 
and   even   over  a    mountain    peak.    The  wsH  ■ 
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twenty-five  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high,  and  every 
few  bnndred  feet  there  are  strong  watchtowera  rimng 
■tUlh^her.  Although  this  wonderful  structure,  which 
required  armies  of  men  to  build,  is  now  more  than  two 
thousand  years  old,  many  parts  of  it  are  stUl  perfect. 

This  strange-looking,  yellow  race  was 
Their  back-  '^^^^  among  the  foremost  na- 
wirdneta  now,  tions  of  the  earth ;  but  now  it 
with  naMni  jg  ygry  much  behind  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  and  the  New  World, 

This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
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A  second  cause  for  the  backwardness  of 
the  Chinese  has  been  their  poor  govern- 
ment. Until  1912  that  was  an  absolute 
monarchy  with  a  governor,  or  viceroy,  for 
each  province,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was 
to  collect  money  for  the  government,  but 
who,  in  some  ways,  was  independent. 
The  £mperor  was  not  a  Chinaman,  but 
belonged  to  the  Manchu  division  of  the 
yellow  race,  which  invaded  and  con- 
quered Chins  in  1644.     This  form  of  gov- 
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the  Chinese  believe  that  whatever  their 
ancestors  did,  they  must  do.  This  is  called 
ancestor  worship.  Since  their  fathers  had 
no  railways,  telegraphs,  or  telephones,  they 
have  wanted  none  themselves.  Also,  be- 
canse  of  their  dislike  of  new  things,  they 
have  neither  traveled  much  abroad,  nor 
allowed  foreigners  to  visit  them.  Indeed, 
they  have  looked  down  upon  foreigners,  or, 
as  they  call  them,  "foreign  devils,"  who 
have  so  many  strange  customs. 


ernment  finally  became  so  unpopular  that 
the  Chinese  rose  in  rebellion  and  estab- 
lished a  republic.  It  is  thought  now  that 
with  this  popular  government  great  prog- 
ress will  take  place  in  China. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  China  will  yet 
rank    as    one    of    the    Great  Possible 
Powers   of    the    earth.     Her  "trenjith  ot 
enormous  population,  which  is  Sl^      "^ 
nearly  as  large  aa  that  of  all  j  ^^^  „j 
Europe,  and  three  times  that  popoiatiM    i 
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of  tbe  United  States,  gives  one 
great  advantage.  Her  area, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  gives  her  a 
second  advantage. 


Tbe  enormous  population  of  China 
ifl  Dot  aprewl  evenly  throughout  tbe 
whole  country  (Fig,  461).  There 
are  some  sectiooB  where  very  few 
people  live,  either  because  the  climat« 
is  too  cold  or  too  arid,  or  because  the 
country  is  too  mountainous.  Popula- 
tion is  sparse,  for  instance,  in  Tibet, 
Turkestan,  and  Mongolia,  which  to- 
gether make  up  half  of  the  republic. 
There  are  some  sections,  as  in  the 
Desert  of  Gobi,  where  even  grazing 
cannot  be  carried  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  vast  hordes  of 
Chinese  live  on  the  river  flood  plains 
and  deltas  of  the  south  and  east. 
This  i^  indeed,  the  most  densely  settled  large 
area  on  the  globe.  These  flood  plains  and  deltas 
are  very  broad  and  fertile,  especially  in  the  lower 
portions  of  tbe  Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse  rivers. 

While  tbe  flood  plains  and  deltas  make  excellent 
farm  land,  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  floods,  and 
are  therefore  not  very  safe  places  to  live  in.  The 
Hoang-ho,  for  instance,  may  rise  as  much  as  forty 
feet  in  summer,  and  sometimes  it  overflows  all  the 
low  country  on  either  side.  There  have  been  many 
destructive  floods,  a  single  one  of  which  destroyed 
a  million  lives.    Because  of  the  repeated  destruction 


A  third  advantage  which  China  enjo^ 
is  her  great  variety  of  climate.      Observe 
through  what  zones  the   re-  s.   Taiiatr  at 
public   extends.      How  much  eiimata 
farther  south  does  it  reach  than  our  most 
southern  state,  Florida?     How  much  far- 
ther north  than  our  most  northern  stetes? 
Naturally,    then,    the    varie^   of 
climate  is  even  greater   than  oar 
ovra,   and  hence   the   agricalttiral 
products  may  be  even  more  varied. 
As  in  our  country,  some  parts  are 
desert,  some  arid,  and  some  have 
abundant  rainfall. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  boQ, 
too.  There  are  extensive  plains, 
some  of  them  broad  s.  n,  §aitm» 
river  flood  pluns  and  *»»tiir«« 
deltas;  some  sections  are  plateaus; 
and  there  are  also  lofty  monntain 
ranges. 

In  so  large  a  coontry,  with  so 
many  differences  in  climate,   soil, 
and  surface  features,  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  many  resooroes.     Let  na 
ery  com-  -i.    ,  .i  .      .     i 

see  what  the  pnnapal  onea  ara. 


In  northern  and  western  Chma,  the 
olimate  is  arid,  and  there  are  some  exten- 
sive deserts.  Here  the  principal  products 
are  meat,  wool,  and  hides.  South  and  east 
of  this  there  ia  rainfall  enough  for  agricul- 

him.       TTaph  fhn  nrndni^fn  r\t  t.hn 


Thus  China  produces  all  bhe  crops  that  the 
United  States  does  and  more.  Name  some 
of  their  products  that  we  do  not  raise. 

The  fBrmiog  methods  are  very  crude,  but  the 
Chiueee  are  so  akilUal  and  industrious,  that  they  till 
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much  use  of  fish  as  an  article  of 
food,  catching  them  from  the  rivers  as  well 
as  from  the  sea.  They  even  train  birds  to 
catch  fish  for  them. 

The  Chinese  have  never  been  noted  as 
miners,    and    therefore    little 
is   known   about   the   mineral 
wealth  of  the  country.     Still  it  is  certain 


more  raw  silk  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  extreme  southern  part  of  the  repub- 
lic extends  into  the  tropical  zone.  Here 
we  find  tropical  fruits,  such  as  grow  in 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Name  several  of  them. 
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that  there  are  vast  deposits  of  coal  of  the 
very  best  quality,  some  of  it  hard  coal,  like 
that  of  eastern  PenQsylvania.  There  are 
also  extensive  deposite  of  iron,  gold,  silver, 
and  other  valuable  miuerals. 

The  Chinese  are  an  artistic  people,  and 
they  make  very  beautiful  chinaware  and 
B.  Kumfu-  B^'^  fabrics;  but  they  still  do 
twlog  most  of  the  work  by  hand,  as 

has  been  the  custom  for  thousands  of  years. 

They  carry  on  other  kinds  o(  manufacturing,  also, 
mainly  by  hand.  There  is,  for  instance,  much  use 
made  of  the  bamboo,  whoas  wood  is  used  in  buUd- 
iog  housen  (Pig-  476),  as  well  as  in  making  nearly 
all  articles  of  furniture.  The  bamboo  is  also  woven 
into  mate,  basket^  and  hats;  and  from  its  pulp 
paper  is  made;  the  seeds  also  are  ground  up  for 
food,  while  the  tender  roots  and  stalks  are  eat«ii. 

There  are  so  many  industrioug,  iuteltigent  people  in 
China,  and  there  are  such  rasC  resources,  that  when 
China  once  adopts  modem  methods  of  manufactur- 
ing she  will  doubtless  take  a  leading  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  may  happen,  eTen, 
that  China  will  be  able  to  make  and  Bell  goods  more 
cheaply  than  can  be  done  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  natural  means  of  transportation  in     good 
China  also  are  excellent.     There  are  many     the 
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harbors,  especially  at  the  months  of 
ivers;  and  these  rivers  are  open  to 
the  easiest  way  g.  kmu  vt 
of  navigation  far  traaaportatm 
into  the  interior.  Even  nov, 
the  easiest  way  of  getting 
into  the  interior  of  China  i* 
by  boat,  especially  on  the 
Yangtse  and  Hoang-ho  riven. 
Trace  these  rivers. 

The  Chinese  have  built  a 
number  of  canals  (Fig-  478), 
and  these  have  been  used  for 
centuries.  Find  the  Grand 
Canal  on  the  map,  and  tell 
what  cities  it  connects.  It 
was  built  twelve  hundred 
years  ago.  Railways  and 
electric  cars,  being  new  in- 
ventions, have  been  much 
disliked  by  the  people.  For 
that  reason  there  are,  even 
now,  few  of  these  in  this  vast 
republic. 


The  Cbineae  methodi  of  tnnqtortation  ha,ye  been, 
and  am  still,  tstj  erade.  It  has  been  tbe  eostom  for 
men  to  take  the  place  of  horw)  to  a  large  extent, 
canying  goods  on  theii  backs,  and  drawing  both 
people  and  froight  in  vehicQea  of  rarious  kinds 
(Kg.  477). 

One  of  Ui«  principal  Tehides  ia  the  wheelbarrow 
(Fig.  479),  wUch  can  be  used  even  where  the  loads 
aie  very  narrow.  There  are  more  than  two  thoasand 
passenger  wheelbarrows  hx  Shanghai  alone.  It  is 
said  that  passengers  BometLmeB  travel  from  Shanghai 
to  Inking,  a  distance  of  six  hnndred  miles,  in 
iriieelbarrowB.  Labor  is  so  cheap  that  it  costs  about 
twenty  centa  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a 
Mot  a  mile,  for  each  passenger,  two  traveling  in  a 
dngle  wheelbarrow.  This  is  aboat  one  fourth  as 
ezpenBive  as  tbe  passenger  rate  on  aorae  of  our  rail- 
ways. The  passengers  in  the  wheelbarrow,  how- 
erer,  do  not  go  as  far  in  a  whole  day  as  we  go  on 
OUT  trains  in  two  hours  1 

Of  late,  the  Chinase  have   been  rapidly 
chao^ng   their   customs.      They   are  now 
sending  hundreds  of  their  able 


young  men  to  Europe  and  to 
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America  to  leam  about  our  arts  and  indus- 
tries. They  are  inviting  foreigners  into 
their  country,  are  building  railroads,  and 
improving  their  laws. 

These  indications  of  progress,  together 
with  the  changes  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment already  spoken  of  (page  35.S),  show 
that  the  Chinese  are  awakening  at  last,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  will  make  wonder- 
fi^  progress  in  the  future. 

Ton  have  already  learned  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Chinese  live  along  the  coast 

ni.1 .  ,.,  ftud  the  lower  courses  of  the 
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rivers.  Ihere  are  so  many 
people  here  that  scores  of  thousands  can 
find  no  room  on  the  land,  but  live  in  house- 
boata  on  the  water.  Many  others  dig  caves 
in  the  hillsides  and  live  in  them. 

In  this  section  there  are  many  large  cit- 
ies. The  latest  is  Canton,  which,  sit- 
1.  CntoBand  nated  on  a  densely  populated 
■"Ikons  delta,  is  a  port  of  outlet   for 

southern  China.  Canton  ia  noted  especially 
for  its  silk. 

Hongkong,  an  island  which  commands 
the  approach  to  Canton,  belongs  to  the 
British.     Many  of  the  products  of  China 
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are  sent    from  this  port  to    Europe  and 
America. 

Hankatj  aod  Wuchang,  on  the  Yang- 
tse  River,  are  important  river  poi-ts  for 
tea.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  |  ciumm 
most  Chinese  cities,  the  num-  tiw  Tangtsa 
ber  of   inhabitants    is  uncer-  ^"* 
tain.       For    example,    by   some   estimates 
Hankaa  has  a  population  of  more  than  a 
million ;  by  others  only  a  half  million. 

Shanghai  also  is  a  large  city.  It  is  a 
treaty  port ;  that  is,  one  where  foreigners 
are  allowed  by  treaty  to  carry  on  trade. 
This  is  not  permitted  in  all  Chinese  cities. 

Peking,  the  capital  of  China,  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  for  three  thousand 
years,  and  tbe  capital  of  the  8.  PtUsxaad 
Chinese  Empire  for  over  eight  T*«"t«i" 
centuries.  This  city,  like  others  in  China, 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  (Fig.  481) 
with  gates  that  are  closed  at  night.  Many 
European  cities  in  olden  times  were  so  pro- 
tected. One  portion  of  the  city,  formerly 
reserved  for  the  gardens  and  palaces  of  the 
emperor,  is  known  as  the  "  Forbidden  City," 
because  the  Chinese  government  formerly 
refused  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  it. 

Tientsin,  the  port  nearest  Peking,  is 
an  important  seaport.  It  is  situated  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Grand  Canal. 

6.  The  Japanese  Empire 

Japan  is  only  a  little  more  tiian  one 
tenth  as    lai^    as  China,  and  has  only 
one   eighth    as    many   inhab-  Area  and 
itants.     It  is  not  much  larger  popnlatkm 
than  the  British  Isles  in  area  and  popula- 
tion.   .     . 

On  the  map  (Fig.  456)  find  the  two 
largest  islands,  Honshu  and  Yezo. 

Find  Formosa,  the  most  southern  island 
of  the  Empire.  The  Kurile  Islands  and 
the  southern  half  of  Sakbalim  Island  also 
are  included  in  tbe  Empire.  Locate  these 
islands.  Estimate  the  greatest  length  of 
the  Empire  from  north  to  south. 

Japan  is,  as  you  see,  an  island  empire 
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like  the  Britisli  Isles.  No  part  of  the 
oountry  is  far  from  the  sea,  and  therefore 
the  Japanese,  like  the  British,  have  a 
favotjible  position  for  commerce. 

The  Japaaese,  like  their  neighbors,  the 
Chinese,  belong  to  the  yellow  race.  Like 
AdruuM  them,  also,  they  have   a  very 

•iaM  lija  ancient  oivilization.  For  a 
long  time  the  Japanese,  like  the 
Chinese,  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  foreigners.  In  1853,  how- 
ever, an  American  naval  officer. 
Commodore  Perry,  entered  the 
harbor  of  Yokohama  with  sev- 
eral war  ships,  and  persuaded 
the  Japanese  to  allow  us  to 
trade  with  them. 

Since  that  time  the  Japanese 
have  made  wonderful  advances. 
They  have  built  railways  and 
have  established  lines  of  steam- 
ships to  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  have  introduced  the  tele- 
phone and  the  telegraph,  have 
established  many  newspapers, 
and  many  schools  of  all  grades. 
At  the  same  time  they  have 
made  such  progress  in  manu- 
facturing that  they  are  now  one 
of  the  leading  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  1904  Japan  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Russia  to  prevent 
that  Great  Power  from  seizing 
Chosen.  The  Japanese  won 
the  victory  and  took  control  of 
Chosen.  A  few  years  before 
that  they  had  a  war  with  China,  in  which 
they  easily  won. 

Japan  is  now  far  in  advance  of  all  other 
countries  in  Asia.  She  ranks  as  one  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  world,  and  only  one  in 
Asia,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  England 
of  the  Orient. 

Probably  no  nation  has  ever  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  has  Japan  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  reasons  for  this  astonishing 


growth  has  been  the  eagerness  of  the  Jap* 

anese   to    learn.      Soon    after  _^ 

Commodore  Perry's  visit,  they  y^  ^ 

invited     foreigners    to     come  «dTaM« 

as  teachers,  and  sent  thousands   '■ 

of  their  young  men  abroad,  *"""■ 

to    study  in    the    United    States  and  in 

Europe. 


Fra.  MS. — A  JKftntitt  oo«ll»  csTijlng  wsUr. 

A  second  reason  for  the  progress  of  the 
Japanese  Is  their  good  government.  Be- 
fore 1853  the  real  power  was  a.  a  kmi< 
in  the  hands  of  the  noblemen,  goTMiim«»t 
who  had  large  numbers  of  peasants  to  work 
for  them  and  to  fight  in  their  wars.  This 
was  somewhat  like  the  condition  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  called  the 
feudal  system. 

After   Commodore   Perry's   visit  a  new 
government  was  established  in  which  the 
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people  had  a  voice.  There  is  an  emperor, 
called  the  Mikado  (Pig.  488),  and  a  legisht- 
ture  with  tvo  houses,  one  elected  by  the 
people.  The  gOTemment  is,  therefore,  a 
limited  monarchy. 

The  valuable  resoarces  of  the  country 
are  a  third  reason  for  the  advance  of  Japan. 
1  Tu    tn»i    '^''®    cli™*t*    ia    everywhere 
(^•ontcM  of        moist  enough  for  agriculture, 
a*MBiitT7         gnd   tiie   temperature   ia  also 
favorable.       In   what   zone    does   most   of 
Japan  lie  ?      In  what 
Eone  is  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  ?     Although  a 
la^  part  of  the  sur- 
face   is    mountainous 
(Fig.  460),  there  ia  yet 
much    excellent    soil. 
The  people   have 
learned  to  cultivate  it 
very  skillfully,  too,  al- 
lowing no  land  to  lie 
idle  that  can  possibly 
be    used    for    crops. 
About    one    sixth    of 
the  surface  of  the  Em- 
pire is  cultivated. 

The  long  distance 
through  which  the 
inlands  extend  from 
north  to  south  makes 
it  possible  to  raise 
many  different  kinds 
of  crops.  Measure  to 
see  how  far  it  is  from 
Yezo,  on  the  north,  to  Formosa,  on  the 
south.  What  is.  the  latitude  of  the  north- 
em  and  of  the  southern  boundaries  ?  The 
crops  in  the  north  are  the  products  of  the 
cool  temperature  zone  ;  those  in  the  Bouth, 
uid'especially  in  Formosa,  are  such  as  are 
common  to  the  tropical  zone.  Japan, 
like  China,  produces  much  tea,  silk  (Fig. 
485),  and  rice  (Fig.  484);  and,  as  among 
other  Mongolians,  rice  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food.  Among  other  fnrm  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  sugar 
cane. 


Flo.  483.  —  Toahihlto,  Emperoi,  oi  HIkado,  ot  Japso. 


There  are  also  valuable  foreat  trees,  inclnding 
the  camphor,  the  laurel,  and  the  lacquer  trees,  which 
grow  in  the  forests  that  clothe  the  mountain  sides. 

Another  resource  of  great  vohie  is  the  fish  in  the 
waters  surrounding  the  Empire.  Fully  two  and  a 
hall  million  Japanese  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and 
fish  form  one  of  the  important  foods  of  this  island 
people. 

This  small  country  has  import..nt  min> 
eral  resources,  including  gold,  copper,  iron, 
coal,  and  petroleum.  There  is  also  excel- 
lent water  power  for  use  in  manufacturing. 
A  fourth  reason  for 
the  wonderful  progress 
of  Japan  4.  ckaap  ud 
is  that  la-  •wufniubor 
bor  is  very  cheap  there, 
as  in  China ;  and  that 
the  Japanese  are  very 
skillful  workmen.  In 
the  United  States  one 
often  sees  especially 
beautiful  fans,  para- 
sola,  napkins,  dolls,  and 
screens  that  were  made 
in  Japan.  Whatever 
the  Japanese  make, 
they  try  to  make  beau- 
tiful. 

A  fifth   reason    for 
the    advance    of    the 
Japanese  j   ji,, 
is     the  jiOTrth of 
growth  of  '^'J«t"i"K 
manufacturing.    They 
have  learned  methods 
of    manufacturing    from     Europeans    and 
Americans.    Therefore,  with  their  akill  and 
industry,  their  cheap  labor,  and  their  abun- 
dance of  raw  materials,  fuels,  and   water 
power,  this   industry  has   grown   greatly. 
In  silk  manufacturing,  especially,  they  have 
taken  high  rank.     They  are  also  very  skill- 
ful in  making   pottery ;    and   they  manu- 
facture much  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  as 
well   as   iron   goods,  including  machinery 
and  ships. 

A  final  reason  for  the  rapid  advance  of 
Japan  is  its  favorable  situation  for  ocean 
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Fio.  4)»4.  — PlaatlLg  rice  In  the  fluoded  Geltls  in  Japaa. 


commerce.      In  this  respect  it  resembles 
«.  AdTuugai    the  British  Isles.     The  coast 


is   very   long,   and    there    are 
many  good  harbors. 

The  islands  are  so  narrow,  and  so  moun- 
tainous, that  there  can  be  no  large  navi- 
gable rivers.  But  these  are  not  greatly 
ueeded,  for  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
are  near  the  sea  and  can  therefore  be 
reached  by  ocean  vessels.  Short  railroad 
lines  also  extend  into  the  interior  and  con- 
nect the  seaports. 


Ona  di>- 
adTUttqe 


Jftpan  Buffers  some  serious  drawbacks,  howerer. 
For  example,  many  of  the  ialanda  are  small,  and  ill 
ot  them  are  mountainous.  They  are 
the  crests  of  a  great  mountain  range 
rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  peaks  are  volcanoes  (Fig.  460). 
The  mountajua  are  still  rising,  too,  and  as  the;  rix. 
the  rocks  now  and  then  break  apart  and  cbaage 
their  positions,  causing  earthquakes.  SometinM 
these  shocks  are  so  powerful  that  houses  are  thrown 
down,  causing  great  desti'uction  of  life  and  propertj- 
Japan  has  been  visited  bj  manv  terrible  earthquakes. 

The  great   number   of   earthquakes    has  caowd 
the  Japanese  to  build  low  houses  of  light  materiitih 


Fia.  4SS.  — Japanese  women  gathering  the  cocoons  span 
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Japui  guned  control  of  Chosen  in 
1006,  08  a  result  of  the  war  with 
Russia.  This  moun-  _. 
tainouB  peninsula  hu 
A  temperate  climate,  suited  to  the 
production  of  such  crops  as  grains 
in  the  north,  and  ric^  tobacco,  and 
cotton  in  the  south. 

In  many  respects  the  inhabitants 
resemble  the  Chinese ;  in  fact.  Chosen 
was  for  a  long  time  a  dependency 
of  China.  While  there  are  great 
natural  resources,  including  both  coal 
and  iron,  little  use  has  been  made  of 
them.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  inhab- 
itants formerly  forbade  foreigners  to 
enter  their  country.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  name  "  Hermit  Kingdom,"  long 
applied  to  Chosen.  But  since  the  Jap- 
anese have  obtained  control  of  Chosen, 
there  has  been  much  progress.  The 
capital  and  the  largest  city  is  Seoul. 

7.    Indo-China  and  the  Ualay 
Penlnsnla 

This  peninsula  is  crossed  from 
north  to  south  by  several  moun- 
snchasbamboo,whichwithsWndtheshafcing.  Even  I  tain  chains,  with  long,  narrow  Sniiaceand 
if  they  are  thrown  down,  they  are  not  so  dangerous     yjjieyg    between.       The    flood   principal 
to  life  as  those  made  of  stone  or  other  beaTT  ma-        <   ■  j  j  1^        <  ^^  diTialaiu 

j^u^^j^  ■'         I  plains  and  deltas  of  the  rivers  <"▼»><>'" 

Tokyo,   a  city  about    as 

lat^e  aa  Chicago,  is  the  capi- 

Tw  _.    ...^      t*l     of     Japan. 

'  Besides      being 

the  Mikado,  and 

,ving  many  gov- 

lildings,   it    is  a 

'acturing   center, 

,  at  the  entrance 

ly,  is  the  leading 

iipan. 

id  city  in  size  is 

3d  for  its  cotton 

»,  and  having  a 

pf  over  a  million. 

)rtant  cities  are 
former  capital, 
and  the  center  of  the  tea  dis- 
trict, and  Naqoya,  a  center 
(orpotcelain  manofactiij^n^^  na.487.— AtamUroiindianBraiiBauof uchM^Qql^ 
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in  these  valleyB  are  very  fertile  and  are 
densely  populated.  Name  the  largest  two 
of  these  rivers. 

In  addition  to  Burma,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  there  are  three  divisions 
of  the  peninsula:  (1)  Siam..  (2)  French  Indo- 
Ohina,  and  (3)  the  British  Colonies  of  Strait* 
Settlements  and  Malay 
Staiet.  They  are  all 
tropical  countries. 

Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Siam  live  along 

the  rivers 
Skin  ,     ^, 

and     the 

irrigation  canals. 
They  are  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice ;  but  millet 
also,  which  is  raised 
in  the  drier  places,  is 
much  used  for  food. 
Among  the  mineral 
products  are  rubies, 
sapphires,  gold,  and 
tin.  The  forests  yield 
valuable  tropical 
woods. 

Banqkok  is  the 
capital  and  the  largest 
city.  Here  are  the 
magnificent  palaces  of 
the  king,  and  many 
Buddhist  temples,  dec- 
orated with  gold  and 
silver,  and  even  with 
jewels.  Next  to  the 
king,  the  white  ele- 
phant is  held  in  highest  reverence,  and  Siam 
is  often  called  "  the  Land  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant." 

French  Indo-China  resembles  Siam  in 
both  climate  and  people.  Its  forest-covered 
Fienck  hills  yield  valuable  teak  and 

Inlo-Cliiiia  iron  wood,  and  in  its  valleys 
are  extensive  fields  of  rice  and  millet.  Silk, 
cotton,  tea,  and  spices  are  other  products, 
and  there  are  also  extensive  coal  beds.  Some 
-oal  is  exported. 


Fia.  488. —  An  Indian  womsn  of  low  caite. 


The  Straits  Settlements  and  Mala;  Ststoi 
are  the  two  names  given  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  southern  end  straiti  Stttto- 
of   the   Malay  Peninsula  and  mentaasd 
some   small    islands   near   by.  "•J'T  SMm 
In   that   hot,  damp   country,  so   near  the 
equator,  such  tropical  products  aa  rice,  co- 
coanut«,    mbber,  and 
spices    are     obtained. 
There    are'   extenuve 
deposits  of  tin  in  this 
region,  which  suppliea 
more  than  half  ^u  tin 
used    ID     the    wiB'ld. 
The  only  city  of  in^Kir- 
tance  is  SiNaAF<ttB. 

8.    The  Indian  Bi^lre 

India,  the  central  one 
of  the  three  peninsnlu 
on      the   Ana  and 
southern  pop»l«tio« 
side  of  Asia,  is  abont 
half   as    large   as   the 
United   States,  but  it 
contains     more     than 
three   times    as    many 
people.     There  are,  in 
fact,  more    people  in 
India  than  in  the  whole 
of    North   and  South 
America.       In     some 
parts  there  are  as  many 
as  six  hundred  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 
The  Indian  Empire 
includes  not  only  the  entire  peninsola  of 
India,  but  the  desert  country  of  Bcdv^U^a* 
on  the  west,  and  fertile  Burma  Diviaioiu  of 
on  the  east.     The   two   little  the«inidii 
countries  of  Nepal  and  Bhutan,  among  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  north,  are  to 
some  extent  under  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

Most  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  a  plate&n< 
one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  hlgb. 
But  on  the  northern  border  of  the  empire 


Fio.  46%  — Tbe  great 


has  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  world.  Much 
of  the  empire,  however,  suffers  for  want  of 
rain  In  northwestern  India  and  in  Balu- 
chistan, for  instance,  there  are  extensive 
deserts,  and  much  of  the  interior  of  the  pen- 
insula 18  and.  Thus,  in  many  parts  of 
India  irrigation  is  necessary. 

The  natives  of   India  are  claased   aa   a 
branch  of  the  white  race,  though  most  of 
them  are  much  darker  than  xh*  poopi« 
Europeans       Before  the  Brit-  »nd 
lah  took  control  of  India  the  eoT«"iment 
peninsula  was  divided  into  many  states  ruled 
by  native  pnnces.      Most  of  the  states,  too, 
have  languages  of  their  own. 

The  native  states  still  exist,  and  the 
native  princes  still  hold  their  places  ;  but 
they  are  all  under  the  general  control  of  the 
British.  The  present  form  of  government 
was  established  in  1858,  and  India  was 
declared  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  in 
1876.  Since  that  time  the  King  of  England 
has  also  been  called  the  Emperor  of  India. 
An  officer,  called  the  viceroy,  is  sent  to  India 
from  England  to  take  general  charge;  but 
the  natives  have  a  share  in  their  own  gov- 


are  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  being  the 
Himalayas.  In  these  mountains  are  many 
Soiiace  peaks  that  rise  over  four  miles 

ftatniM  above  sea  level,  and  even  the 

mountain  passes  are  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc  in  the  Alps. 
Between  these  lofty  moun- 
tains and  the  Indian  plateau 
is  a  broad  lowland  through 
which  three  great  rivers  flow, 
— the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and 
the  Brahmaputra.  Trace 
each  of  these  rivers. 

The  coast  of  India  is  very 
regular,  and  there  are,  there- 
fore, few  good  harDors. 

Uavii^  a  tropical  climate, 
India  is  a  very  hot  country ; 
and  in  some 
parts  the  climate 
is  also  very  damp.  This  is 
trne,  for  instance,  in  the  south- 
ern part,  and  also  in  the  north, 
on  tiie  slopes  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.     Here,  just  west  .  ■ 

of  Bomu,  is  the  region  which        m.  490.  —  NsMtm  prapkriDg  nttan  in  tfaa  tropical  part  of  BonotiiliC^tijJ. ' 
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eminent,  and  many  of  the  goTernment 
officers  are  native  HinduB. 

There  are  a  number  of  religions  in  India, 
including  tlie  Cliristian,  the  Mohammedan, 
Baiizloii  ^^^  ^^^  Buddhiat ;  but  the  re- 

ligion of  about  three  fourths 
of  the  people  is  Brahmanism.  One  of  the 
teachings  of  their  religion  is  the  belief  in 
eatte,  —  that  is,  that  a  person  bom  in  one 
station  in  life  must  stay  there  and  cannot 
hope  to  rise  into  a  higher  station.  That  is 
very  different  from  our  belief  that  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  eqaal. 

The  people  of  IndiA  hare  man;  religioos  sapersti- 
tiona.  For  example,  the  Gangea  is  conaidered  a 
Mcnd  river,  and  bathing  iti  its  naten  is  supposed 
to  waah  awaj  diieaae.     Sinoe  the  waten  are  also 


used  for  drinking,  this  costom  is  no  doubt  i» 
eponaible  for  much  spread  of  disease.  The  deront 
Hindu  makes  at  least  one  pilgrimage  to  the  hdtj 
river  as  a  means  of  gaining  divine  favor  and 
forgiveuesB. 

India,  together  with  the  peninsula  and 
islands  east  of  it,  is  the  part  of  the  world 
that  Columbus  was  seeking  when  he  dia- 
covered     America.      He     undertook    this 
voyage  in  order  to  find  a  short  and  easy 
route  for  bringing  to  Europe  i^rby  tksai 
the    silks,    dyewoods,    spices,  poaasattaii 
perfumes,  ivory,  and  precious  •"  ▼«ln«W» 
stones  that  had  long  been  reaching  Europa 
from  the  Indies.     These  same  valuable  prod- 
ucts are  still  brought  from  this  region ;  bat 
other  producta,  as  well,  now  oome  from  hen. 


86£ 
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There  are  extensive  forests  on  the  nioun- 
tain  slopes,  from  which  much  lumber  is 
obtained.  One  valuable  tree  is  the  teak, 
whose  strong,  durable  wood  is  useful  in 
building  ships.  In  the  hotter  portions  are 
I.  BKaue  ot  P^a'^ts  valuable  for  medicines ; 
Tiitwbu  lonmt  also  Bpices,  such  as  pepper  and 
f"*"*»  cinnamon.       The    bamboo    la 

used  in  hundreds  of  ways  in  making  imple- 
ments and  in  building  houses;  and  the 
palms  supply  juices  for  drink,  cocoaoutfi 
(Fig.  494)  for  food  and  for  oil,  and  fiber 
for  ropes  and  mats. 

Euteru  and  Bouthern  India,  irhete  the  winds  blow 
from  the  ocean,  hare  abundant  rtuD.     Because  of  the 
dampuesa  and  the  tropical  heat,  there  axe  extensive 
forests  here,  forming  a  dense  tan- 
gIe,orjun^I<.  In  thifijunglethetiger 
Uvea ;  also  the  elephant,  and  other 
!ai^  and  fierce  animala  (Fig.  482). 
There  are  great  numbera  of  poison- 
ous (erpents,  too,  and  thousandB  of 
people  die  every  year  from  their 
bites.     The   English  goTernment 
has  done  much  to  make  life  safer 
and  moie  agreeable  in  this  section. 


Prom    the    very    earliest 
times  the  people  of  India  have 


■crkultaial  farming,  and  at 
piodaeta  present     fully 

three  fifths  of  them  follow 
that  occupatiob.  Millet  and 
rice  are  the  staple  foods  of 
the  natiTea;     but  after   the 


vast  number  of  inhabitants 
are  fed,  there  is  little  left  for 
export. 

Wheat,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  raised  for  export,  and  India 
is  an  important  granary  for 
Great  Britain.  Much  cotton 
also  is  produced,  and  a  part 
of  this  likewise  goes  to  Great 
Britain.  Other  agricultural 
products  are  sugar  cane,  to- 
bacco, opium,  indigo,  of  value 
as  a  dye,  and  jute,  which  sup- 
plies a  coarse,  strong  fiber. 
Much  tea  is  raised  on  the  hills  of  the  very 
rainy  region  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas, 
south  of  Bhutan  (Fig.  491). 

Tea  requires  a  hot  climate,  plenty  of  rain,  and 
slope  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from  standing 
aronnd  the  roote  of  the  plant.  The  tea  plant,  which 
is  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  has  bright  green 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  a  rosebush.  The  lekves 
are  picked  several  times  a  year,  in  many  caaea  by 
boys  and  girls.  After  being  picked,  the  leaves 
are  dried  in  order  to  remove  all  moisture  before 
packing. 

India  is  not  a  great  mining  country,  yet  there 
are  some  valuable  mineral  deposits.  Among  these 
are  salt,  petroleum,  iron,  and  coal.  g.  Becaow  of 
The  latter  is  of  special  value  because  minanl  product* 
of  its  usefulness  in  manufacturing.  Naturally  eoftl 
is  not  much  needed  as  a  fuel  in  the  bomea.    Why  1 


Fio.  493.  —Temples  on  the  banks  at  tbe  QangM 
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The  native  inhtibitAntB  of  India,  like  the 
Chinese,  have  long  been  highly  oivilized 
Benaflu  of  and  have  long  heea  noted  for 
BngUah  nde  their  beautiful  hand  work,  in 
wood,  metal,  and  cloth.  They  have  many 
fine  buildings  that  are  centurioB  old.  Even 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
of  the  Republic  of  Athens,  the  people  of 
India  were  highly  oivilized.  But,  like  the 
Chinese,  for  a  long  time  thej  did  not  culti- 
vate the  arts  and  sciences  as  Europe  has 
done.  In  many  ways,  therefore,  it  has  been 
to  their  advant^e  to  come 
under  the  control  of  the  ' 
British. 

For  instance,  the  British 
have  caused  many  excellent 
roads  and  railways  to  be 
built  in  India.  They  have 
also  established  a  number  of 
manufacturing  industries,  es- 
pecially cotton .  Another  im- 
portant work  has  been  the 
improvement  of  the  system 
of  irrigation ;  for  much  of 
western  and  central  India  is 
so  arid  that  irrigation  is 
necessary.  Before  the  British 
took  possession,  famines  and 
plagues  were  common.  But 
the  people  are  better  fed  now, 
and  with  the  building  of  roads  i^-  *«■  - 

and   railways,  foods  can  be 
carried  to  places  where  the  crops  are  an 
entire  failure. 

In  spite  of  these  benefits,  one  wonders 
how  so  large  a  country,  with  so  vast  a 
Bbuou  whT  population,  can  be  kept  under 
tlie  Britlah  can  control  by  the  English.  India 
contiot  lodU  jg  about  twenty  times  as  large 
as  Great  Britain,  and  has  about  eight  times 
as  many  inhabitants. 

Many  of  the  people  of  India  are,  in 
truth,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  rule, 
and  wish  for  independence ;  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it,  for  India  is  very 
weak.  The  main  cause  for  its  weakness  is 
the  catte  lystem,  already  mentiooed.     Men 


belonging  to  one  caste  will  have  almost 
nothing  to  do  with  those  of  a  lower  caste ; 
they  will  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  them.  There  are  also  different  races, 
with  varying  customs,  among  the  Indian 
people.  These  differences  among  them 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  natives  to 
expel  the  English,  as  they  certainly  could 
if  they  were  united. 

So  many  Hindus  are  engaged  in  farming 
that  only  about  five  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation dwell  in  large  towns.     Yet,  there 


An  eleph&nt  dnwlng  a  load  q(  oooouiuU  In  Ceyloti. 

are  eighty-three  cities,  each  with  a  popit 
latiou  of  more  than  fifty  thou-  i^iit  dttoi 
sand,  while  one,  Calcutta,  has  i.  xhair 
more  than  a  million  inhabit-  »o™b" 
anta,  and  two  others,  Bombay  and  Madras, 
more  than  half  a  million  each. 

Calcutta,  a  seaport    on    the    Ganges 
delta,  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  fertile 
Ganges    Valley.      Since    the  g    ctom^ 
city    is    situated    near    coal  uaOugaa 
fields,   there   is    some    manu-  ***" 
facturing ;    but  Calcutta  is  chiefly  impor 
tant  as  a  commercial  center.     In  1912  ths 
seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Boa- 
bay  to  Dklhi,  which  is  now  tbo  o^tal. 


Futhar  np  the  Guigea  ue  .two  smallei  oitiM, 
LucxHOW  and  BsirAKas.  The  latter,  the  "holy 
city  of  the  Hindus,"  ia  on  that  part  of  the  Gftng«a 
which  is  thought  to  be  most  holy.  At  this  point 
temples  (Fig.  493}  line  the  bsnks  of  the  river  for 
miles,  and  %  steady  stream  of  pilgrims  pours  into  and 
ont  of  the  city. 

The  Indus  has  no  such  large  cities  as  those  on 
the  Gangea,  partly  because  the  country  i&  desert,  and 
partly  because  Uie  river  is  too  shallow  for  navi* 

BoHBAT,  next  in  size  to  Calcutta,  and 
the  nearest  port  to  England,  ia  a  great 
business  center.  It  is,  more- 
over, tiie  only  Indian  city  with 
a  good  nataral  harbor.  Madras,  the  third 
lai^est  ci^,  is  situated  at  a  point  where 
there  is  only  an  open  coast  protected  by  a 
breakwater. 

Ramoooh,  the  seaport  of  Burma,  is  important 
4.  SanKOon  for  its  export  of  rice;  bat  Mait- 
■BdMaadalay  dalat,  farther  up  the  Irawadi 
Biver,  is  the  largeA  city. 

Ceylon,  with  its  fertile  soil,  abundant  rainfall, 
and  warm  climate,  is  like  a  beautiful  tropical 
_j^  garden.     It    was    believed    by    the 

^""'  Arabs  to  be  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Among  the  products  are  cocoanuts^  rice,  fruit,  coffee, 
and  tea.  The  island  is  the  third  moat  important 
tea-producing  section  in  the  world.  Other  products 
an  s^tphires,  rubies,  pearls,  and  mother  of  pearl. 

1.  Give  some  idea  of  the  area  and  population  of 
Quml  facts      ^"*-  -^--    Why   might  we  expect 
■boot  Asia 
1.   Qnaatloiia 
lore  about  th 

1.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  Asiatic  people  ?    From 

what  countries  did  they  come?     3.  By  what  water 

I   _      ^^        routes  could  you  go  from  New  York 

Usations   t^^-pigntiiD^    Would  it  be  nearer  to 

go  by  rail  as  far  as  San  Francisco  or  Seattle  ? 

!•  Why  is  this  empire  of  special  interest  to 
Th  TurM  h  "^^  ^'  l^^i"'^  i*^  surface  and 
orOtt^aT'  ''^™''**-  ^-  "^^^  *'>*'"*  ^^°  surface 
£  J~"     '        and   climate    of    the    Holy    Land. 


1.  What  stories  in  the  Bible  have  you  read,  that 
Wl  about   places   mentioned    in    this    geography? 

some  of  the  places  often  mentioned 
>»  the  New  Testament,  and  describe  some  of  the 
«T<nts  that  ooooired  thoie.    S.  What  is  tha  mean- 


ing of  B.C.  and  A.D.  after  a  date  (for  enunple,  600  b.c 
or  1900  A.i>.)  ? 

1.  Describe  the  surface  features  and  climate  of 

Arabia.     2.  How  is  Hecoa  of  im-  Arabia,  Persia, 

portance?     8.  Describe  the  surface  and 

features    and    climate    of    Persia.  Afzbanlstaii 

4.  State  facts  about  Afghanistan.  1.    QuMthns 

1.  Find  out  how  pearls  are  ob-  , 
tained.    2.  Whatismotherofpearl? 


Slbwla 


1.  State  some  facta  about  the  best^ 
settled  part  of  Siberia.    2.  Tell  about   ,  "TV, 
the  use  of  Siberia  as  a  prison.  ^-    «»••»»• 

1.  Of whatadvantage willtheSiberianrailwaybe 
to  Russia?  2.  How  does  that  railway  compare  in 
length  with  those  crossing  the  United  -     _        _^ 

suto?  ■■  ■'w*™ 

1.  Tell  about  the  former  progress  of  the  Chinese. 
2.  Describe  the  Great  Wall    8.  What  has  made 
the  Chinese  eo  backward?    4.  What  EepubUc 
kindaofclimatoaiettiera?    6.  What  of  China 
are  the  chief  agricultural  products?  1.    Qiuitlons 
6.  How  is  farming  carried  on  ?    7.  Tell  what  yon 
can  about  means  of  transportation.    8.  Describe  the 
recent  advances  of  the  Chinese. 

1.  How  might  nulways  in  China  help  greatly  to 
prevent  the  awful  famines  that  they  _     _        ' 
sometimes    have    there?      2.  Why  "'*      °°' 

should  the  Great  Wall  have  less  value  now  than 
formerly?  8.  What  reasons  can  you  see  for  or 
against  the  free  admission  of  Chinese  to  the  United 
States? 

1.  Compare  Japan  with  China  in  area  and  popu* 
lation.    2.  Compare  Japan  with  the   .^ 
British    Islea     8.   What   advances  -*  '^ 
have  been  made  by  Japan  since  1868?  *■    'Jwrttons 
4.  Give  several  reaaons  for  such  advances. 

1.  Describe  the  surfaoe  features  i^*;^^.,„ 
of  this  region.    2.  Name  the  princi- 
pal divinons. 

1.  State  some  facts  about  the  area  and  population 
of  this  region.    2.  Name  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
Indian  Empire.    8.  Wliat  can  you  «^  .  ..  _ 
say  about  the  people  and  govern-  v_-in 
ment?     4.  Mention  some  ways  in  ^     q^^^ 
which  this  region  is  valuable  to  the 
British.    5.  Ueqtion  some  benefits  that  the  native 
inhabitants  have  received  from  British  rule.    0.  Give 
a  Sfiecial  reason  why  the  British  ate  able  to  control 

1.  How  far  was  Columbus  from  India  when  he 
discovered  America  ?  2.  What  route  j  aoiMSUoaa 
would  he  have  taken  if  he  had  con-  »•■*" 
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tinued  hia  voyage  to  Indift?     3.  R«ad  Kipling's 
"  Jungle  .Book." 

1.  How  do  North  America  MtA  Asia  differ  in 
form  ?    In  regularity  o[  coast  line  ?    In  direction  of 
mountain  ranges?    In  extent  of  the 
S«h^lfeJu*       "leserlB?      2.  Does    the    Canadian 
,      J  Pacific  Railway  lie  north  or  south 

*™™"  of   the  Siberian  raUway?    Which 

road  is  the  longer?    8.  Is  San  Francisco  north  or 


south  of  Peking?  -  4.  How  do  the  great  riTera  ol 
China  compare  in  length  with  the  Uississippit 
4.  How  do  the  interior  lakes  and  seas  of  Asia  rmd- 
pare  in  value  for  commerce  with  our  Great  LakMt 
Why  ?  6.  la  what  portions  of  North  Amenea  ud 
of  Aeia  is  rice  cultivated?  7.  Answer  the  him 
qneation  for  cotton.  8.  What  importaDt  crapt  in 
Asia  are  not  extensively  raised  in  tlie  United  StsleiT 
9.  What  is  the  chief  kind  of  gOTerameDt  in  each  of 
the  two  continents? 


fMi.  M6.— Ballet  m^  ot  Atrloa. 
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II.  Afbica 

1.  Compare  Africa  nith  the  other  contiDentB  in 
■iie  (Fig.  I).  2.  Sketch  the  outline  of  Africa, 
„      _.    -  and  locate  the  principal  rivers  and 

■•pstuffly  [^^      3    ^jj^j    peculiar  fact  do 

jou  notice  about  the  location  uf  the  mountains  f 
4.  What  zones  crosa  Africa?  6.  What  kind  of 
climate  would  tou  expect  to  find  (a)  in  the  extreme 
Dortb;  (b)  in  the  extreme  so utb  ;  (e)  at  the  equator; 
(J)  near  the  tropics?  8.  Find  the  desert  country 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  (Fig.  497).  7.  In 
nhat  sections  are  most  railways  found?  What  rea^ 
IONS  can  you  suggest  for  their  location?  8.  Where 
»re  the  large  cities?  Compare  their  number  with 
Chose  in  otber  contiuents. 


I.  General  Fscts 

Africa,  the  second  cootineDt  in  size,  re- 
sembles South  America  in  outline.  Its 
Sufsce  *'"''°  '8  roughly 

fMtaies  that     of     a     tri- 

I.  Sbcpeof  angle,  broad  at 
t»e  continent  (.(jg  north  and 
tapering  toward  the  south. 
The  coast  line  is  very  regular, 
in  this  respect  being  quite 
different  from  the  coast  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  but  resembling  that 
of  South  America  and  Aus- 
traha.  What  effect  must  such 
a  regular  coast  have  on  the 
number  of  harbors?  What 
golfs,  seas,  and  large  islands 
are  found  on  the  map  of 
Africa? 

Africa  differs  from  all  other 
continents  in  its  mountain 
I.  nwmonn-  systems.  The 
««iMim  continent      is 

*^'*"  mainly  a  plateau;  but  near  the 

coast  the  plateau  edges  are  broken,  and  the 
rocks  uplifted,  so  that  there  is  an  almost 
complete  mountain  rim  (Fig.  498).  Trace 
the  mountain  rim  (Fig.  496) ;  from  what 
part  of  the  coast  is  it  absent  ?  In  northern 
Africa  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  Atlas 
noges  rise  to  a  height  of  fourteen  thou- 


sand feet;  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are 
in  the  east  central  part.  Among  the  latter 
is  the  volcanic  cone  of  Kilimanjaro,  Find 
this  peak  and  trace  the  mountains  from 
there  northward.  Notice  the  elevated  land 
in  Abyssinia. 

Owing  to  the  mountain  rim,  the  rivers  of 
Africa  are  peculiar.  For  instance,  the 
Niger,  after  rising  among  the  s.  TiMdiaiii- 
highlands  near  the  west  coast,  *s* 
sweeps  around  in  a  great  curve  "before  enter- 
ing the  Atlantic.  The  Zambezi,  in  the 
south,  also  rises  near  the  west  coast,  but 
flows  eastward  across  the  continent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Trace  the  courses  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Congo,  the  two  largest  rivers. 

In  descending  from  the^interior  plateau 
each  of  these  streams  is  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  falls.     Find  the  Victoria  Fnlls 


Fiu.  196.  —  The  moiuilaiiiouB  rim  of  the  African  plateau  at  Cape  Town. 

of  the  Zambezi  (Fig.  497);  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile;  also  Leopoldville  on  the  Congo, 
below  which  are  some  falls.  How  must 
these  great  rivers  compare,  therefore,  with 
the  Mississippi  or  Amazon  as  routes  for 
commerce  ?  How  must  these  falls  affect 
the  development  of  Africa  ? 
In  one  part  of  Africa  there  are  8everal|t_' 


870 
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large  lakes.  Name  the  three  lai^est.  Into 
what  rivers  do  they  empty  ?  How  do  they 
compare  in  size  with  our  Great 
Lakes  (Appendix,  p.  418)? 
Why  are  they  not  as  aseftil  for  nayigatioa 
and  commerce  ? 

The  equator  crosses  so  near  the  middle 
of  Africa  that  only  the  northern  and  soutb- 
CUioata  ern  extremities  are  in  the  tern* 

1.    Ha  gMaial    pei'^te   zones.     Therefore   the 
ehanctw  ,  climate  of   most  of  the  conti' 

nent,  like  that  of  South  America,  is  tropical. 


Fia.  499.  — ToihowtbelDflat 

In  the  uvKiiDa  area  there  are  DQinen 
MCtlouB,  sapeclally  UMtr  tho  riven. 

Since  the  African  plateau  rises  to  nearly 
the  same  elevation  in  all  parts,  the  belts  of 
climate  extend  nearly  east  and  west.  Is 
this  true  of  South  America? 

For  some  distance  both  to  the  nort;h  and 
south  of  the  equator,  there  is  such  a  hot, 
S.  ThafocHt  rainy  climate  that,  as  in  the 
l»*lt  Amazon    Valley,  the  land   is 

covered  with  a  dense  tropical  forest. 
This  is  especially  true  near  the  coast  at 
the  base  of  the  plateau,  where  the  narrow 
strip  of  coastal  plain  is  hot,  reeking  with 
moisture,  and  is  therefore  the  seat  of  deadly 
malaria. 

The  interior,  owing  to  its  greater  eleva- 


tion, is  cooler  and  more  healthful;  but  eran 
there  tropical  heat  and  rain  prevail  near  Iha 
equator.  It  is  this  heavy  rainfall  tlut 
supplies  the  Congo  and  Nile  with  their 
immense  volumes  of  water. 

Both  north  and  south  of  the  rainy  region 
is  the  savanna  belt  (Fig.  499),  where  the 
rainfall  varies  with  the  season.  _    _^ 
Why  (p.  214)?    Where  are  LaMrtkoT 
the  corresponding  savannas  in  Maa<(iUi 
South    America    (p.      288)?  "*" 
Why  are  the   savanna  belts   covered  with 
grass  instead  of  forests  (p.  228)  7 

The  amall  nmiiber  of  straamB  on  the  Bi*p 
(Fig.  497)  ahovB  how  dry  the  elinute  most  be  in  tta 
BarauDa  belts.  So,  alio,  does  the  oonditioD  of 
Lake  Chad ;  for,  althongh  a  good-sized  stream  entin 
this  lake,  no  water  flowB  out.  The  size  ot  this  late 
is  not  alwajs  Hib  Bame,  for  daring  the  dry  Mun 
the  lake  shrinks  until  it  is  smaller  than  Lake  Erit 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  wet  aeason  it  rises  until  , 
it  becomes  several  times  as  large.  | 

As  the  tropical  for^t  grades  into  the  n- 
vanna,  so  the  savanna  merges  into  the  true 
desert  (p.  877),  where  the  in-  4,    T^tat     ! 
fluence   of    the   drying    trade  temtmtfm    ' 
winds  is  felt  at  all   times   of  (l)  T^airiM*- 
the  year.     In  only  a  few  parts  *^'* 
of  northern  and  southern  Africa  is  there  1 
fair  amount  of  rain;  that  is  on  the  mono- 
tain  slopes  near  the  Mediterranean  (Fig. 
298)  and   on  the   southeastern   slopes  of 
South  Africa,  where  the  winds  blow  from 
the  sea. 

The  northern  desert  is  much  larger  than 
that  south  of  the  equator.  This  is  doe 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  -.  i,^,^, 
continent  is  so  broad  in  the  ,  -  '  - 
north,  and  partly  to  the  large  * 
land  areas  which  lie  to  tho  ~''" 
north  and  east.  Since  the  north  and  esst 
are  the  directions  from  which  the  winds  of 
northern  Africa  must  oome,  they  reach  tlu 
region  with  little  vapor.  Thus  the  Sahan 
forms  a  part  of  the  most  extensive  desert 
belt  in  the  world. 

In  the  Sahara  there  are  cloadtesa  akieB,  and  tben 
is  very  little  rain;  but  here  and  Ume,  cm  Uw  boob- 
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Fia.  SOO.  —  Some  of  the  wild  uiimftli  o(  Africa. 
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Uia  ak^we,  then  ia  modento  nlnf&lL  It  b  this 
whiob  snppliea  the  widely  scattered  aprings,  and  the 
short  mountaui  Htanams  that  nouiish 
(f)  TUktnd(!f  the  regatation  of  the  oases.  In  th« 
^^  dry,  clear  desert  air,  the  nights  are 

cool,  even  in  summer.  Altbongh 
the  midday  tempei«ture  may  rise  as  high  as  100°, 
or  even  115°,  in  the  shade,  blankets  are  needed  for 
cover  at  night. 

The  open  oountry  between  the  desert  and  the 
tropical  forest  abounds  in  lai^  animals  (F^.  500). 
Among  these,  on  the  saTannss,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  forest  are  the 
antelope,  girafie,  bufialo,  lebra,  ele- 
phant lion,  leopard,  and  rhinoceros, 
while  the  crocodile  and  the  huge  hip- 
popotamus  live  In  tiie  rivers.    The 
dense  forest  itself  is  shnnned  by  many 
of  the  larger  animals,  tliough  teeming  with  insect 
life,  birds,  reptiles, 
and    tree-dwelling 
mammals.  Among 
the  latter  are  the 
baboon ,  the  gorilla, 
and     the     chim- 
panzee (Fig.  500). 
Portions  of  the 
desert,    especially 


of  moving  sand, 
>  have  almost  no 
plant  life.  Ani- 
mals are  also  few 
in  number,  among 
them  being  the 
ostrich  (Fig.  500) 

Flo.  Ml.  -  An  African  negro  woman  *"<*  '  **>«     •»>"«'• 
planting.  The  oases,  on  the 

other  hand,  sup- 
port a  namber  of  plants.  Of  these  the  date  palm 
ia  most  notable,  for  it  is  an  important  aonrce  of  food 
for  the  nomads  of  the  desert. 

Central  and  southern  Africa  ia  the  home 
of  the  negroes,  who  are  divided  into  many 
native  Inbab-  tribes  with  diffeiept  customs. 
For  centuries  the  negroes  were 
captured  by  the  whites  and 
Bold  into  slavery;  but  the  day 
of  t^e  slave  trade  is  now  almost  past. 

In  spite  of  the  frequent  Blave-hunting 
luds,  and  the  great  destruotion  of  life  in 
th*  fiazM  tribal  wars,  there  are  manj  oegroea 


Africa 


left.  Some  are  fierce  and  warlike;  othut 
peaceful.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  foreet 
live  by  hunting;  thoae  upon  the  savaonas, 
by  eimple  forma  of  agriculture  (Fig.  501) 
and  by  herding.  With  a  fertile  soil,  and 
in  a  warm  climate,  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  with  little  work,  especially 
along  the  rivers  and  on  the  savannas. 

The  forest  and  much  of  the  savanna  have 
been  occupied  by  the  negro,  even  down  to 
the  present  day;  but  the  arid  wvtt— 
sections  of  northern  Africa 
have  been  held  by  the  white  race  since  veiy 
early  times.  They  are  in  part  herders, 
living  the  nomadio  life  common  to  such 
lands.  These  people  are  intelligent  and 
full  of  energy,  though  fierce  and  warlike. 
On  the  oases  are  a  more  peaceful  class,  liv- 
ing the  life  of  farmers.  Near  the  border 
line  between  the  blacks  and  whites  there 


has  been  such  a  mixture  of  blood  that  the 
population  oonaiats  largely  of  half-breedt. 

Although  Africa  is  so  near  ixpiontki 
Europe,  it  has  been  less  ex-  ud  niiii — ' 
plored  and  settled  by  Euro-  i,  mjwiMi 
peana  than  any  other  continent.  if*itt« 


There  sre  WTeral  rettsona  for  this,  the  most 
important  being  the  fact  that  ao  much  of 
Africa  has  a  tropical  climate.  The  desert 
repels  people,  and  the  hot,  damp  climate  of 
Hie  coastal  strip,  upon  which  colonies  would 
natorally  be  first  started,  was  found  to  be 
very  uohealthful  (p.  370).  Disease  is  apt 
to  seize  white  men  even  while  they  are 
crossing  the  coastal  strip.  Besides,  progress 
into  the  interior  was  checked  by  hostile 
hordes  of  blacks,  and  by  the  absence  of 
navigable  rivers.  Moreover,  men  who  were 
willing  to  leave  Europe  were  more  attracted 
toward  Australia  and  America.     Why  ? 

Even  before  the  famous  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Portuguese  —  the  most  progressive 
1  Sniontfam  bailors  of  that  day — were  try- 
tad  Mtu^Miiti  ing  to  reach  the  East  Indies 
bj  tb*  Pgrtn-  by  Bailing  around  the  southern 
'"***  end  of  Africa.     After  various 

voyages,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  finally 
passed,  and  in  1196  the  way  to  the  Indies 
by  water  was  opened.  The  Portuguese 
made  settlements  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  they  still  have  large 
colonies  there  (Fig.  496). 

By  far  the  most  successful  colony  in  the 
newly  discovered  part«  of  Africa  was  that 
1.   ByOe  started  by  the  Dutch  at  Cape 

'•"•*'  Colony,  a  little  later  than  their 

settlement  of  New  York.  As  was  the  case 
in  New  York,  the  British  seized  the  Dutch 
territory;  but  by  migrating  northward,  the 
Dutch  were  able  to  remain  independent  for 
a  long  time.  Finally,  in  1900,  that  territory 
also  was  seized  by  the  British,  who  still 
hold  it. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Living- 
stone, Stanley,  and  other  explorers  entered 
1  ByottK  ^^  "dark  continent";  and 
PH^  since  these  expeditions  there 

has  been  great  progress  in  exploring  Africa. 
Many  European  nations  have  taken  part  in 
the  exploration,  and  as  a  result  have  laid 
claim  to  the  territory.  Among  these  the 
British  have  been  by  far  the  most  active; 
What  o&ei  nations  have  pOBBeesions  in 
Africa  (Fig.  496)7 


3.  Northern  Africa 

Much  of  northern  Africa  is  such  a  desert 
that  its  inhabitants  are  few  and  scattered. 
It  is,  however,  under  the  con-  pjyijiQng  ^f 
trol  of   several  nations.     The  this  region, 
greater  part  of  the  Sahara  is  «nd  tlieir  gov- 
claimed  by  the  French,  though  «n™«»t 
the  Spanish  hold  a  small  section  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  and  the  British  control  both  the 
Libyan  desert  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan  in 
the  east,  besides  exercising  general  super- 
vision over  Egypt. 

Along  the  Mediterranean  coast  are  sev- 
eral well-settled  sections,  the  best  known  be- 
ing Egypt.  The  four  countries  west  of 
Egypt  —  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Mo- 
rocco —  are  often  called  the  Barbary  Statet 
(the  home  of  the  Berbers).  Tripoli  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but 
in  1912  passed  under  the  control  of  Italy ; 
Algeria  and  Tunis  belong  to  France.  Mo- 
rocco is  independent.  It  is  ruled  by  an 
absolute  monarch,  called  the  Sultan. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  near  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  the 
grass  lands  of  the  Sudan,  there  Tbe  Sahara 
ia  almost  unbroken  desert —  l-  itaMtant 
the  famous  Sahara.  Its  area  is  estimated 
to  be  from  three  to  four  million  square 
miles,  or  about  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

It  is  a  plateau  of  uneven  surface,  with 
low  mountain  ranges  here  and-  there,  and 
bordered  on  the  north  by  the  s.  ito  laifac* 
Atlas  Mountains.  The  wind-  faaturei 
swept  highlands  are  bare  and  stony,  while 
in  the  lowlands  there  are  extensive  areas  of 
sand  dunes.  Much  of  tbe  soil  is  fertile, 
and  with  rainfall  would  yield  abundant 
crops.  But  nature  has  forbidden  rain,  and 
its  surface  is  therefore  barren  in  the  ex- 
treme. Only  on  the  oases,  of  which  there 
are  some  four  hundred  in  the  Sahara,  is 
there  water  for  irrigation  and  for  drink- 
ing (Fig.  603). 

Caravans  cross  this  desert  in  order  to 
carry  the  products  of  oeutral  Africa  to  the 
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aortliern  coast.     These  iaclude  ivory,  skiDs, 
S.    Cuarua       and  ostricb  feathers,  obtained 
d)  3A«iro^act  by  bartering  with  the  negroes. 
One  of  the  important  rontes  is  from  Tafilet  in 
Uorooco,  southward  to  Timbuktu,  and  the  trip  re- 
quires f  ull;  three  months.     Estimate 
*  ^J5^^      the  distance.    There  may  be  from  a 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  camels  in 
a  single  caravan,  and  a  full  year  may  be  needed  to 
equipit.    Each  camel  is  carefully  selected  by  the  chief 


but  the  better  grades  are  able  to  go  ^  or  atna 
days  without  water,  and  with  almost  no  food. 

There  are  dangers  in  the  journey  aside  fromtfait 
of  thirst.  SometJmes  sand  storms  arise;  ud 
although  such  a  storm  may  not  last 
many  hours,  it  may  destroy  a  whole 
caravan.  The  wind  then  blows  fiercely,  and  sand 
fills  the  air,  drifting  about  in  such  quantities  thst 
animals  and  men  alike  are  smoUiered  in  the  diiftL 
Small  cararans  are  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
wandering  tribes ;  and  near  the  southern  edge  of  the 


<S)  Thtdangut 


Fia.  fi03.  —  Algerian  natives  drawing  water  front  a  well  on  the  edge  ot  an  oasis  In  the  Saliara  desert. 


of  the  caravan,  and  extra  camels  are  taken  to  replace 
those  that  give  ont  on  the  journey.  Usually  about  a 
third  of  the  animals  perish  in  the  round  trip ;  and  be- 
fore the  return  journey  is  begun,  it  is  necessary  for 
those  that  have  survived  to  have  a  rest  of  Beverai 

There  is  one  driver  for  every  dozen  camels. 
Upon  starting,  the  loads  are  carefuUy  packed  on  the 
camels'  backs,  each  animal  bearing  abont  three 
hundred  pounds.  A  day's  march  lasts  sixteen  hours, 
the  camels  traveling  some  thirty  abreast,  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  miles  an  hoor.  Ordinary  camels  can- 
not travel  mora  than  three  days  without  drinking ; 


desert  the  danger  from  attack  by  the  lion  is  added. 
It  requires  courage  and  great  powers  of  eadorance 
to  engage  in  the  caravan  trade. 

Egypt  and  the  Libyan  desert  are  s  con- 
tinuation  of  the  Sahara,  and  have   all  tbe 
features  of  the  desert  just  de-  Xnpt  atf 
scribed.     Even   at    Cairo   the  neigliboflii{ 
averse  yearly  rainfall  is  but  Britiah  t*** 
an  inch  and  a  half.     The  cli-  ^' 
mate  of  northern  Egypt,  both  *■   ""  ^^"^ 
in  summer  and  winter,  doeely  lesembles 


that  of  the  desert  portion 
of  western  Arizona  and 
southeastern  California. 
The  Egyptian  Sudan 
and  the  country  south  of 

t.   TteHll.      ''*^    *>"     *^^^ 
m,„  other   hand, 

(1)  Jn^n,  tu    have  a  tropi- 


cal  climate, 

arid  in  the 
north,  but  warm  and 
humid  in  the  south, 
where  the  influence  of 
the  tropical  rains  is  felt. 
The  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  equator, 
are  fed  by  such  heavy  rains  that  the  river  is 
able  to  flow  across  the  desert  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  tributaries  enter  the  lower  half 
of  its  course.  How  great  a  distance  is  that  ? 
After  leaving  the  rainy  region  of  the 


ru.  MS.  ~Tbe  lower  Nils.  The  shaded  area  between  the 
two  deaerts  U  tarmliiK  land,  vhlcli  U  reached  b;  water 
Irom  the  river.    The  DumeroDS  crossed  tines  are  rall- 

I  waji.  Find  tbe  Pyramids.  Why  fs  the  location  at  the 
bead  of  a  fertile  delta,  and  at  the  outlet  of  a  narrow 
river  valley  bounded  b;  dewrt,  a  tavorable  one  for  a 


FtG.  liOi. — One  ot  tlw  F^rnmlds. 


south,  the  Nile  crosses  the  desert  through 

a  valley  —  in  places  a  thousand   feet  deep 

-which    it    has    cut   in    the  ^j^^^^ 

plateau.     In  this  part  of   its 

course   there   are    several    cataracts   (Fig. 

496). 

Below  Cairo  the  river  leaves  its  narrow  vnlle^ 
dmdes  into  several  cliannels,  and  flows  across  a 
plain  (Fig.  505).  This  iilain  is  the  lUlla  which  the 
Nile  has  built  in  the  Mediterranean  Sen  duryig  the 
agea  that  the  river  has  been  bringing  sediment  from 
its  upper  course.  It  is  the  Nile  that  suggested  the 
term  drlla,  now  given  to  aimilar  deposits  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  letter  delta  (A),  which 
has  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Notice  that  shape  in 
Figure  505. 

When  the  rainy  season  swells  the  Nile 
tributaries  among  the  Abyssinian  Moun* 
tains,  the  river  rises  so  high  (S)  lu  imfMr- 
that  it  overflows  large  tracts  '""" 
of  the  broad  delta  below  Cairo.  The  rise 
begins  in  June  and  reaches  its  height  in 
October.  By  this  overflow  the  land  is  irri- 
gated, and  a  thin  layer  of  fine  mud  is  spread 
over  the  fields.  This  serves  to  fertilize  the 
soil  so  that,  year  after  year,  heavy  crops  may 
be  raised  without  making  the  soil  sterile. 

Without  the  Nile  the  whole  of  northern 
Egypt  would  be  a  sparsely '  inhabited  des- 
ert ;  but  the  precious  river  waters  trans- 
form the  section  near  the  Mediterranean 
into  a  great  oasis.     This  has  become  the 
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seat  of  an  im- 
portant agricul- 
tural industry, 
and  is  densely 
settled. 

Because  of 
these  yery  fa- 
vorable condi- 
tions, the  Mile 
delta  haa  been 
occupied  by 
S.  Apt  an  ^ri- 
enltnw  cultural 
people  from  the 
very  earliest 
times.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of 
a  great  grain 
industry,  pro- 
ducing wheat, 
com,  millet, 
and  barley. 
Much  -rice  and 
sugar  cane  are 
also  raised,  and 
much  cotton, 
which  is  of 
especial  value  because  of  its  long  fiber. 
There  are  many  vineyards,  and  orange, 
lemon,  and  fig  groves;  and  both  along  the 
Mile  and  on  the  oases  of  the  desert  there  are 
groves  of  date  palms.  Graz- 
ing is  important  in  the  Mile 
Valley  and  on  the  neighboring 
plateau.  The  animals  raised 
include  the  buffalo  and  camel, 
in  addition  to  sheep,  goats, 
cattle,  horses,  and  donkeys. 

The  known  history  of  Egypt 
reaches  back  several  thousand 
years  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 
Ug  tn  aneUrU  The  fertile  soil 
""^  and     favorable 

climate  encouraged  agriculture 
then,  as  now ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding desert  aud  sea  gave 
protection   from   frequent   in-  ] 


Fio.  006.  —  An  obelisk  io  ^ypt 


(I)  It$  protptr-    ' 


vasioDS.  This  led  to  the  growth  of  a  pros- 
perous nation,  in  which  there  arose  t 
civilization  in  advance  of  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring sections  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In 
fact,  at  the  time  when  Europe  was  inhaldted 
by  barbarians,  Egypt  had  made  long  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  It  was  from  Eg}'pt 
that  Europeans  learned  some  of  their  earlj 


We  rekd  in  the  Bible  of  the  FhaiaoliB  who  mled 
over  Egypt.  Cau  you  recii]l  any  of  the  Bible  sto- 
riea  which  mention  these  rulers;  for  example,  tha 
story  of  Joseph  ?  During  those  times  the  Egyptiuu 
built  the  obelisks  (Fig.  500),  the  Sphinx  (Fig.  507), 
and  the  marvelous  pyramids  (Fig.  504)  which  tn 
really  the  tombs  of  kings.  By  a  peculiar  pioou* 
they  preserred  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  aod  ihae 
muiumiet  may  be  seen  in  tiie  mnseums  in  roanj  <A 
onr  large  cities.  Among  the  mummies  tliat  btn 
been  found  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Fharaola 
themselves. 

Egypt  later  became  one  of  the  highways 
of  the  world,  when  the  people  who  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  (S)  naieuiaia 
the  Mediterranean,  and  farther  •^ff''rtd 
east  in  Asia,  began  to  migrate  westward. 
Against  its  people  many  destructive  wan 
were  waged,  and  as  other  natious  have  ad- 
vanced, the  Egyptians  have  steadily  lo^ 
ground.  The  famous  conqueror,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  overcame  the  Egypti&tu 
and  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria;  later 


-  Hie  SpUnx  la  tba 


H-Lioot^k 


made  conquest  of  the  territory ;  and  since 
then  it  baa  been  repeatedly  invaded,  for  it 
has  continued  to  be  a  highway  of  trade  for 
three  continents.  Among  the  last  con- 
querors of  Egypt  were  the  Mohammedan 
Turks,  and  for  a  long  time  Turkey  had 
some  control  over  the  country.  Egypt 
waa  governed  so  badly  that 
(8)  flow((cams  fchg  French  and  British  finally 
ptirtiy  unoAT  i  «       i« 

tmtrot(^the  took  control  of  the  finances 
S^t^tT'  of  the  nation. 
When  the  French 
refused  to  aid  in  subduing  a 
rebellion  in  Egypt,  the  British 
alone  took  a  large  share  in  the 
control  of  Egyptian  affairs. 
Under  British  direction,  the 
government  of  Egypt  is  s 
monarchy  ;  the  ruler  is  called 
the  Sultan.  As  a  result  of 
British  leadership  there  has 
recently  been  much  progress. 

Extensive  irrigation  works 
have    been    undertaken,    by 
which  the  area  suitable  for 
raising  cotton  and  sugar  cane 
haa  been  greatly    increased. 
By  means  of   reservoirs   and   canals   it   is 
further  planned  to  reclaim  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  desert.     Several  railway 
lines  have  also  been  built,  including  a  part 
(tf  a  proposed  line  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town, 
as  far  aa  Khartum.     Outside  of  the  Nile 
Valley,  however,  travel  still  depends  largely 
upon  the  use  of  camels  (Fig.  507). 

Northeastern  Egypt  includes  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  which  connects  Africa  with  Asia. 
>■  The  Bum  "^lus  narrow  neck  of  land  has 
Cm^  for  centuries  stood  as  a  barrier 

to  water  travel  from  Europe  to  southeastern 
Asia,  forcing  European  vessels  to  pass  all 
the  way  around  Africa  in  order  to  reach 
southern  Asia.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  a  ship  canal  haa  been  dug 
across  this  isthmus. 


WA  377 

of  tweDty-«ix  feet  and  a  width  at  the  sorfEice  of 
from  flutty-fiye  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
ltd  length  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  it  was  easier  to  dig,  for  the  country  is 
quite  lerel,  and  about  twenty-one  miles  of  the  canal 
is  through  a  lake.  Ten  vessels,  on  an  average,  pass 
through  the  Suei  Canal  each  day.  Estimate  the 
distance  aaved  by  this  canal  in  going  from  London 
to  Calcutta. 

At  the  head  of  the  delta,  just  above  the 
point  where  the  Nile  branches  (Fig.  505), 


The  Suez  Canal,  begun  in  185S,  was  finished  in 
1869.  It  extends  from  Suez  to  Fobt  Said  (Fig. 
W8),  and  is  eighty-aeven  miles  long,  with  a  depth 


Fio.  BOS.  —Ships  passing  through  (he  Suez  Canal. 

is  Cairo,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Egypt  and,  in  fact,  of  all  Africa.  It  has  a 
popiUation  of  over  half  a  mil-  6.  Leading 
lion.  This  interesting  place  '^*'^ 
is  visited  each  year  by  a  stream  of  tourists, 
some  attracted  by  its  reputation  as  a  winter 
health  resort,  others  by  the  strange  life  of 
the  country  and  by  the  remarkable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  civilization  (Figs.  504,  506,  and 
507). 

Cairo  itself  contains  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan,  several  interesting  mosques,  and 
a  museum  in  which  there  are  many  Egyp- 
tian relics  and  works  of  art.  The  natives 
also  attract  attention,  for  in  the  streets  may 
be  seen  many  people,  with  different  lan- 
guages and  peculiar  customs  (Fig.  509). 
The  differences  among  the  people  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following  fact:  There  are 
three  Sabbaths  each  week,  Friday,  the  Sab- 
bath  of  the  Mohammedans ;  Saturday,  oV 
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served  by  the  Jews;  and  Sunday,  by  the 
Christians. 

Alexandria,  connected  with  Cairo  by 
rail,  is  the  seaport  of  Egypt  """i  ^^^ 
second  city  in  size.     Nearly 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

State  the  position  of  each  of 
countries  west  of  Egypt.  Wl 
The  Bubarr  countries  border 
Statu  Mediterranean,     t 

1,  Thalraiu'-  extend  far  south' 
(M««ideUm«te  ^^ard  into  th( 
desert  (p.  3T3).  What  aboul 
the  government  of  each? 

The  Atlas  Mountains  skirt 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Tunis,  where 
they  project  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, forming  the  most 
northerly  point  in  Africa. 
These  mountains  cause  vapor 
to  be  condensed  when  winds 
blow  from  the  ocean  or  from 
the  Mediterranean.  For  this 
reason  many  of  the  valleys  g^^  sog—AnA 
among  the  mountains  are  well  streeu  c 

watered. 

Forests    cover    some    of    the    mountain  I 
slopes,  and  one  of  the  valuable  trees  is  the  | 


cork  oak.  Lai^e  numbers  of  camels,  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle  are  raised  j  xwiini- 
among    the    mountains    and  gcta 

ktried  on  here  and 

ans  of  irrigation, 

ied  by  the  monn- 

"ains,  as  in  8oatti> 

Among    the 

ites,  grains,  figs, 

,    olives.      Wine 

^apea  of  Algeria 

1   in  large  qnan- 

to    France ;    and 

slive  oil  and  the 

:t    dates    in   Uie 

world      come 

from  Tunis. 

The  moun- 
tains contain 
many  valuable 
mineral  prod- 
ig  precious  metals 
and  Algeria,  and 

,   ..       maroie  ana  alabaster  in  the  lat- 

ID  wonuu  In  tti«  t  •      •  i 

Cairo.  tercountry.   Little  use  ismade 

of  these  minerals,  however. 

The   original   occupants   of   this  region, 

the  Berberi,  still  dwell  on  the  desert  and 


Fw.  too.  — KomMbencampsdln  the  dMWt  of  Algeria,  Math  erf 
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Via.  Sll.  —  Algeri&nnatlTeB  plowing  with  a  oBmel  on  uo*^  in  the  desert. 
amoD^    the    mountains,   where    they   were  |  or  Moh»mmedaii  Bible.    What  doea  auoh  k  condi- 
8.  Ch>nct«T        "iri^en  long  ago  by 
<rf tb« inbabit-     invading  Arabs. 
■■*•  Most  of  the  natives 

are  Mohammedans. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco 
Are  still  barbarians,  and  some  of  the 
tribes  amoiig  the  mauntaiiis  even 
reftue  to  recognize  the  rnle  of  the 
Sultau.  Oil  the  whole  the  people  are 
emel  and  treacheroua,  aud  if  a  vessel 
b  wrecked  upon  their  coast,  it  is  sure 
to  be  plundered  by  them.  Evea  within 
the  last  few  years,  Enropeans  have 
been  eeised  And  held  for  ransom.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  it  has 
been  neceasaxy  for  Spain,  with  the  (»n- 
sent  of  other  Powers,  to  attempt  to 
control  these  wild  people. 

Conditious  of  life  in  Morocco  are 
illustrated  by  the  following :  The 
writer  once  visited  a  school  in  Tangier 
conmsting  of  a  dozen  boys  from  nine 
to  ten  years  of  age.  The  room  where 
they  studied  receired  ita  only  light 
from  the  open  door,  and  it  contained 
no  seata,  desks,  or  furniture  of  any 
kind.  The  children  sat  on  the  floor, 
is  a  semicircle  aronnd  a  long-bearded 
old  man,  who  also  sat  on  the  fioor; 
and  the  only  object  that  each  had 
befctte  him  WM  a  page  from  the  Koran,  Fia.  bU.  — An  AnbKbooliaiioiUMniAf^^QQQ  Ip 
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tion  of  edDcation  saggest  in  regard  to  prograaB?  If 
this  is  the  case  on  tlie  coast,  almoBt  vithin  the 
shadow  of  Europe,   what  must  bo  the  condition 

farther  inland? 

The  capitalfl  are  the  priacip&l  cities 
among  the  Barbary  States.  Fez,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Morocco,  is  in 
the  interior ;  but  the  Sultan 
and  his  court  do  not  reside  there  all  the 
year.  Name  the  other  capital.  Tanqieb, 
on  the  coast,  is  better  known.     Why  should 


it  be?  In  Algeria,  the  seaport  ALOiEBa  is 
the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting place,  having  both  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  side  by  side.  Under 
the  French  it  has  become  an  important 
trading  center.  The  same  is  true  of 
Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  country  by  that 
name.     Locate  the  capital  of  Tripoli. 

3.   Soutbein  Africa 

In  some  important  respects  northern  and 
southern  Africa  are  much   alike,  although 


they  lie  in  different  hemispheres.  How 
do  they  resemble  each  other  in  climate 
(p.  370)  and  surface  features  pj^ati  rf  dal- 
(p.  369)?  There  is  a  resem-  laritj  to  nortk- 
blance,  too,  in  the  fact  that  both  •">  Sirica 
sections  have  long  been  settled  by  white 
men.  What  difference  is  there  in  the 
length  of  time  that  white  men  have  oc- 
cupied the  two  regions? 

It  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  owe  tiie  first 
important  development  of  South  Africa. 
Settling  at  Control  of 
Cape  Town,  tho  rcfioB 
and  then  !■  Bjrth* 
spreading  ^** 
over  the  neighboring 
region,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  negroes,  and 
introduced  the  industries 
of  farming  and  ranchii^. 
When  Cape  Colony, 
now  called  Cape  of  Good 
Hop«,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  British  (p. 
373),  many  of  the  Dutch 
remained;  but  others 
emigrated,  or  "trekked," 
northward  to  find  new 
homes  in  the  interior, 
where  they  set  up  two 
republics,  the  Transvaal 
and    the    Orange    Free 

A  ZolDWnmi  making  a  carpet,  ^tate,     in      which      they 

wished  to  continue  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  and  follow  the 
occupations  of  farming  and  herding. 

Doubtless  the  Boert,  as  these  people  an 
called,  would  have  been  left  to  themselves 
but  for  the  discovery  of  rich  j  g-  ^^ 
deposits  of  gold  in  their  new  sotiiaii  aad 
territory.       The    mines    were  •o>"p~p'^ 
worked  by  British  capital,  and  trouble  arose 
between  the  mine  owners  and  the   Boers. 
War  followed,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were 
declared  British  colonies  in  1900.      Even 
before  this  the  British  had  gained  control  of 


Ivge  tract  of  land  to  the  north  of  the 
)ntch  country,  in  tropical  Africa. 
At  present,  therefore,  the  British  control 
broad  strip  of  territory  from  the  soathern 
ip  of  Africa  northward  to  the  soutbem  end 
f  Lake  Tanganyika.  What  are  the  names 
t  the  Britiah  colonies  in  Sonth  Africa 
Vig.  495)?  They  are  now  onlted  to  form 
%  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Tliere  are  many  British  in  Sonth  Africa, 
ipecially  in  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  at  the 
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Id  mines  of   the  Transvaal.     There  are 

10  many  savt^e  negroes  in  this  region,  par- 

Jolarly  in   the  tropical  section,  and    in 

ituland   in   northern    Natal   C^'ig-    326). 

>me  of  them,  like  the  Zulus  (Fig.  518), 

ve  fiercely  opposed  the   advance  of  the 

lites,  and  still  maintain  partial  indepen- 

nce.     They  have  made  some  prepress  to- 

ird  civilization. 

Along  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  some  of 

a  interior  valleys,  agriculture  is  an  im- 

,    ..  portant industrv.     Sueiar  cane, 

rlcnltttre        f  ■  ,       ^  » 

bananas,  pineapples,  tea,  cot- 

;,  and    rice  are    raised   near   the   coasts 

lere  the  climate  is  warm  and  damp.     But 

leat,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  grapes  are 

own  in  the  cooler  south  and  upon  the 
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uplands  wherever  the  rainfall  is  sufficient, 
or  where  irrigation  is  possible. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa  is 
an  arid  plateau,  and  its  elevation  causes  cold 
winters  in  Bpit«  of  the  latitude.     Forests  are 
lacking ;  but  grass  springs  into  life  after  the 
summer  rains  (November  and  December), 
and  the  country  becomes  green  and  beauti- 
ful.    Then  follows  a  long  drought,  when 
vegetation  withers ;  but,  as  in  the  arid  part 
of  western  United  States,  the  grass  dries 
on   the  ground   and   becomes 
hay  upon   which    cattle    and 
sheep  thrive. 

Upon  this  plateau,  there- 
fore, immense  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
raised, .  and  also  many  os- 
triches. In  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
alone  there  are  about  nineteen 
million  sheep  and  goats,  two 
million  cattle,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  os- 
triches. From  this  it  follows 
that  the  production  of  wool, 
hides,  meat,  and  ostrich 
feathers  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. Of  what  value  are 
these  products  to  Great 
Britain  ? 
The  discovery  of  gold  in 
South  Africa  has  brought  great  changes, 
as  it  did  in  the  arid  section  of  wi^,-- 
western  United  States.  The 
gold  is  found  scattered  through  a  large  bed 
of  rock  in  the  Transvaal,  near  the  city  of 
JOHANNESBCRO,  which  on  sccouut  of  the 
valuable  mines  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  South  Africa.  This  is  now  the 
most  important  gold-producing  region  in 
the  world  ;  indeed,  more  gold  is  mined  here 
than  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Other  valuable  minerals,  including  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal,  also  occur ;  but  as  yet 
they  have  been  little  developed.  At  KiM- 
BERLBT,  there  are  wonderful  diamond 
mines,  which  now  supply  most  of  the  dia- 
monds used  in  the  world.  ,  I, 
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The  diamonds  occur  as  rounded  crystals  in  a 
partly  decayed  volcauic  rock,  and  are  obtained  fay 
digging  out  the  soft  rock  and  carefully  removing  the 
crystals  (Fig.  514),  After  this,  the  crystals  must 
be  cut  into  the  proper  shape  and  polished.  There 
are  variouB  grades,  some  clear  and  beautiful,  others 
impure  and  dull.  So  productive  is  this  deposit  of 
precious  stones  that  it  has  already  yielded  three 
hundred  million  doUara'  worth  of  diamonds. 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  South  Africa  are 
of  little  use  as  trade  routes.  The  Orange 
The  lack  of  River  is  not  navigable,  because 
convenisnces  of  lack  of  water ;  moreover, 
for  tranaporU-  there  are  rapids  at  the  edge  of 
t^"  the  plateau.     The  other  large 

river,  the  Zambezi,  is  navigable  by  Binall 
boats  for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 


good  port,  and  around  its  shores,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  base  of  Table  Moun- 
tain (Fig.  498},  is  Cafe  Town,  Prisctpal 
the  capital  and  largest  city  c'*'*' 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  connected 
with  the  interior  by  a  railway,  which  forms 
the  southern  end  of  the  proposed  rtulway 
from  Cape  Towa  to  Cairo. 

A   second   important  harbor   is   that  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  upon  which  is  situated  Loc- 
REUtco  Maequez,  the  capital  of  Portuguese 
East  Africa.     Being  connected  by  rail  with 
the  interior,  this  port  has  been  much  used  for 
the  shipment  of  Transvaal  products.     Dub- 
BAN,  the  seaport  of  Natal,  is  a  small  city 
also  connected  with  the  Transvaal  by  raiL 
The  two  principal  interior  cities 
are    Kimbeblev    and    Johan- 
nesburg.    For  what  are  tiiti; 
noted  (p.  381}  ?   There  is  no  im- 
portant town  in  German  Soott- 
west  Africa,  which  for  the  nort 
part  is   an   arid   plateau.      To 
what  nation  does  Walfi»ck  Btf 
belong  ? 


Fin.  OU.  —  A  sleamboat  on  the  CoDgo. 

from  its  mouth ;  hut  the  climate  near  the 
coast,  especially  on  the  delta,  is  warm,  damp, 
and  un healthful.  Rapids  check  further 
navigation,  and  at  one  point  there  is  a  cata- 
ract, the  Victoria  Falls,  which  rivals  even 
Niagara  in  grandeur.  This  cataract  has  a 
width  of  over  a  mile,  and  a  height  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  therefore 
both  wider  and  higher  than  Niagara;  but 
the  volume  of  water  is  less. 

Not  only  are  the  rivera  unsuited  to  the 
needs  of  internal  commerce,  but  the  coast 
is  unfavorable  to  foreign  commerce.  For 
long  distances  there  are  no  good  harbors, 
while  the  river  mouths  are  choked  with 
sand  bars. 

A   breakwater  has  made   Table   Bay   a 


4.  Central  Africa 

This   vast   area    is    in    large 
part  unknown.     Much  of  it  is 
tropical    forest ;     but    on    the 
northern  and  southern  sides  are  open  sa- 
vannas (p.  370). 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  forest 
belt,  the  rivers  are  large.  The  Nile  and 
Zambezi,  already  described,  valwoftte 
and  the  Niger  and  Congo,  lirm  fbt 
all  receive  water  from  the  tiansportrtioa 
equatorial  rains.  The  Niger  is  navigable 
in  sections ;  but  there  are  rapids  in  some 
parte,  and  in  ite  northern  portion  the  river 
dwindles  in  size  because  of  the  dry  climate 
there.  Its  large  tributary,  the  Beoue,  is 
navigable. 

It  is  the  immense  Congo,  which  empties 
into  the  sea  a  few  degrees  south  of  tfae 
equator,  that  offers  the  best  natural  high- 
way   to     central    Africa.      Unfortunately 


thflie  is  a  series  of  falls  in  the  river  a 
short  distance  from  the  coast ;  but  above 
Stanley  Pool  there  are  thousands  of  miles 
of  navigable  waters  in  the  main  river  (Fig. 
515}  and  ite  tributaries. 

It  wms  Stanley  nho  firgt  exploted  the  Congo,  in 
1876;  &nd  mnce  that  time  this  part  oE  Africa  has 
teen  capifUf  developing.  Formerly  it  vita  necea- 
nry  to  carrjr  goods  around  the  rapids,  each  native 
Mrter  carrying  about  sixty  pounds  on  his  back. 
>Dly  in  this  vay  was  Stanley  able  to  take  his  boats 


tropical  forests.  The  full-gtovn  men  are  only  three 
or  four  feet  in  height.  They  live  by  hunting,  by  - 
gathering  the  vegetable  products  of  lie  forest^  and 
by  theft  from  the  neighboring  agricultural  tribes. 
Their  villages  are  usually  built  in  the  forest  where 
two  paths  cross.  In  that  hot  climate  they  find  little 
need  for  clothing. 

With  a  small  spear,  a  short  bow  with  poisoned 
arrows,  and  a  knife,  they  hunt  with  wonderful  skill; 
and  by  means  of  pitfalls  they  capture  even  the  ele- 
phant. They  know  all  the  forest  paths,  and  neither 
bird  nor  beast  can  escape  them.  According  to  Stan- 
ley, they  offer  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  eiplora- 


Fio.  616.  —  A  negro  village  in  Attica. 


o  the  navigable  portion  farther  upstream.  Now, 
lowever,  a  railway,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
ength,  connects  the  lower  Congo  with  Leopoldville, 
>n  Stanley  Pool,  above  the  falls;  Thence,  at  all  sea- 
lODS  of  the  year,  steamers  may  go  a  thousand  miles 
xp  tha  river,  and  also  into  many  of  the  tributaries. 

Very  few  Europeans  have  settled  in  cen- 
tral Africa  and  the  native  blacks  live  al- 
most as  their  ancestors  did. 
^^J^"T;!.  Moat  of  the  inhabitants  live 
in  huts  made  of  brush,  or 
iome  similar  material,  and  clustered  in 
villages  (Fig.  516).  They  have  a  kind 
ot  tribal  government,  each  tribe  having  a 
leader  whose  power  is  absolute,  and  under 
whom  are  minor  chiefs.  Some  of  tlie  tribes 
are  cannibals. 

Among  the  blacks  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  pj/ifmiet,  whom  Stanley  discovered  in  the  dense 


tion ;  for  they  are  stealthy,  they  attack  a  party  with 
great  coarage,  and  can  easily  escape  pursuit  in  the 
trackless  forests. 

European  nations  have  been  active  in 
claiming  the  greater  part  of  central  Africa ; 
but  they  have  little  real  control  Dirisiuia 
over  the  native  inhabitants.  "*  tW»  region 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant parts  of  central  Africa. 

The  Sudan  includes  the  vast  area  that 
lies  between  the  Sahara  and  the  tropical 
forest.  What  can  you  tell 
about  ita  climate  (p.  370)  ? 
More  than  half  of  the  Sudan  is  claimed 
by  the  French,  and  most  of  the  remainder, 
including  Nigeria  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan, 
is  held  by  the  British.  The  inhabitants  in, 
the  north  are  nomadic,  while  those  in  thelC 


,  1.  Hi*  Sodan 
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south  are  agricultural,  though  they  raise 
little  more  thau  is  needed  for  their  own 
use.  There  is  some  gold  in  the  west ;  but 
the  principal  products  are  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  ebony,  rubber,  and  gums. 

The  SudftD  is  diffioolt  to  re&ch,  being  bordered  by 
the  Sahara  on  the  north,  the  tropical  forest  on  the 
H>nth,  and  the  plateau  edge  elsewhere.  Water  roates 
are  of  little  service,  since  some  of  the  drainage  is  into 
the  interior  basins,  like  Lake  Chad,  and  some  into 


Fia.  51T.  —  Negroea  and  a  native  bat  In  Central 

the  Nil«  and  Niger.  The  difficultj  of  reaching  Tim- 
babtn,  (or  axample,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  itill  an  important  caravan  route  from  that  place 
across  the  wide  Sahara  (o  the  Mediterranean  (p.  871). 
A  railway  to  connect  Timbuktu  with  tbe  coast  is 
now  partly  built.  What  effect  must  this  hare  on  the 
caravan  route,  if  completed  ?  Why?  A  railway  has 
also  been  proposed  across  the  Sahara  from  north 
to  south ;  and  already  there  is  a  railway  into  that 
part  of  the  Sudan  which  the  Nile  crosses.  With 
railways  much  of  tbe  open  savanna  conntry  of  the 
Sudan  will  doubtless  be  found  attractive  to  white 
settlers. 

E^t  of  the  Sudan  is  Abyitinta,  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  rocky  plateau,  crossed 
S.  Abystlala  ^7  mountains,  and  difficult  of 
ud  snnotiadtDc  access.  The  condition  of  this 
'*""*''  country  is  well  shown  by  tbe 

fact  that  the  position  of  the  capitel  is 
changed  when  the  supply  of  firewood  is 
exhausted.      It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 


there  are  no  government  buildings.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  mainly  of  the  white 
race,  belong  to  difFerent  tribes  which  often 
quarrel  with  one  another.  Many  of  the 
people  still  hold  to  Christianity,  in  spite  of 
the  invasion  by  Mohammedans  nearly  four 
centuries  ago.  The  exports  of  Abyssinia 
include  coffee,  hides,  skins,  ivory,  and  ^Id. 
Abyssinia  is  surrounded  by  colonies  of 
other  nations.  Italy  holds  Eritrea  and 
Italian  Somaliland.  What 
other  nations  occupy  a  part  of 
tbe  coast  on  the  border  of 
Abyssinia  ? 

The  map  shows  several  smalt 
countries  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  divi-  j,  n-^q  j.^^ 
sions  colored  pink  txtMoaHwwwt 
belong  to  the  **** 
British ;  green  to  the  Germans 
beforetbeGreatWar.  Whatare 
someof theirnames?  Findasee- 
tion  belonging  to  Spain.  What 
parts  are  controlled  by  France  7 
One  of  these  small  countries 
is  Liberia,  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  Americans.  It  is  a 
Africa.  negro   republic,   established    in 

1822  by  Americans  as  a  home 
for  freed  slaves ;  and  its  capital,  Mon- 
rovia, is  named  after  President  Monroe. 
No  white  man  is  allowed  to  become  a 
citizen.  Tbe  republic  was  modeled  after 
Sierra  Leone,  next  to  it  on  the  west,  which 
the  British  founded  as  a  home  for  liberated 
slaves. 

Belgian  Congo,  crossed  by  the  equator  and 
drained  by  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries, 
was  founded  by  Leopold,  king  Beleiaa  Confo 
of  Belgium,  who  supported  and  n^elibar- 
Stanley  in  his  explorations  of  *"*  tanitoty 
this  regfion.  It  is  now  under  the  coDtnil 
of  Belgium.  It  is  in  large  part  a  forest- 
covered  plateau,  but  there  are  extensive 
areas  of  grass  land.  Hordes  of  aavagta, 
including  the  pygmies,  inhabit  tbe  forests 
and  savannas;  the  buffalo,  elephant,  and 
leopard  live  on  the  plains ;  uid  the  roar  of 


the  lion  is  frequently  heard.  Large  qnan- 
titles  of  rubber,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gum,  and 
cocoat  as  well  as  tropic^  woods,  are  obtained 
from  this  region.  Some  gold  is  also  ex- 
ported. 

East  of  the  Belgian  Congo  are  British  and  G«rman 
tenitoriea.  What  an  tJieir  names  ?  What  can  you 
tell  about  their  olimata  (p.  370)?  What  products 
would  jou  expect  ? 

Obaerve  to  what  extent  the  Britiah  claim.  Africa. 
What  break  is  then  in  the  British  territoiy  between 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mediterranean  ? 
What  Tftrietj  of  olimata  do  theae  British  colonies 
include? 

Several  railways  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Where  are  they?  Besides  these, 
The  seed  of  a^d  parts  of  the  great  rivers, 
luin  railwari  the  three  large  lakes — Kyassa, 
'"•  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Ny- 

auza  —  are  of  great  service  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.  Already  there  are 
steamers  upon  these  lakes.  A  railway  con- 
nects Victoria  Nyanza  with  the  sea,  and 
others  are  planned.  But  many  more  rail* 
ways  are  needed ;  for  otherwise  caravans 
of  native  porters  must  bear  the  products  on 
their  backs,  traveling  along  narrow  paths 
through  the  forest. 

5.  Islands  near  Africa 
The  island  of  Mad^rasoar,  which  is  larger 
than  any  of  our  states  except  Texas,  lies  a 
Uiands  on  tlw    little  more  than  two  hundred 
Mitsida  miles  from  the  mainland.     It 

contains  much  highland,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side ;  but  the  coastal  region  is  low- 
land. The  island  is  controlled  by  the 
French,  and  produces  cattle,  hides,  valuable 
tropical  woods,  rubber,  and  coffee.  While 
there  are  some  Arabs,  and  tribes  of  negro 
o^n  in  the  west,  the  natives  are  for  the 
most  part  Malays,  called  Sovat,  who  came 
hy  water  from  ^e  northeast. 

'Hie  prinoipal  small  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Africa  are  Zaiu^ar  (British)  near  the  coast,  and 
B^inion  (French),  and  Mauridut  (British)  east  of 
Vadagamtr.  Find  «aiih  of  these  (Fig.  4M).  Then 
*>•  aaaj  otkns,  aa  7011  oan  aea.    lliasa  ialanda  are 


Islands  on  the 
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of  value  as  naral  stations.  Their  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishii^  and  in  ^ricultute,  raising  sugar 
cane  and  other  tropical  products. 

Of  the  many  small  isUndg  near  the  western  coast 
the  northernmost  are  the  Madeira  Ulandi.  These, 
together  with  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  . 
farther  southwest,  have  belonged  to 
Portugal  since  the  early  Portugneae 
voyages  of  discOTcry  (p.  373).  The  Canary  Itland*, 
which  belong  to  Spiun,  lie  between  these  two  groups. 

Aacemion  iMland  and  St.  Hrlena,  souUi  of  the 
equator,  are  volcanoes,  like  the  other  groups  of 
islands  juat  Darned.  They  belong  to  Great  Britain. 
St.  Helena  is  noted  especially  aa  Uie  prison  home  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

1.  What  is  the  general  shape  of  Africa?    What 
about  the  regularity  of  its  coast  line  1    2.  Describe 
the  arrangement  of  its  mountains  Bg^i__ 
and  lowlands.    3,  State  the  eflect  Qt—^lona 
of  this  amngeaient  on  the   rivers. 
i.   Where  are  the  principal  lakes,  and  what  are 
their  names?    6.  Describe  the  climate  in  general. 
6.  Tell  about   the   forest    belt.    7.  The  savannas 
north  and  south  of  it.    8.  The  two  desert  regions. 

9.  What  about  the  native  plant  and  animal  life? 

10.  What  about  the  native  inhabitants  of  Africa? 

11.  Tell    about    the   exploration    and    settlement. 

12.  What  are  the  divisions  of  northern  Africa,  and 
what  is  their  form  of  government?  13.  What  is 
the  area  of  the  Sahara?  14.  Describe  its  surface 
features.  16.  Tell  about  the  caravans  there.  16.  De- 
scribe the  climate  of  Egypt.  17.  What  can  you  tell 
about  the  Nile  River  ?  18.  Name  the  agricultural 
products  of  Egypt.  19.  Give  some  facta  in  the 
history  of  tiiat  country.  20.  Locate  and  describe 
the  Suez  Canal.  21.  Locate  and  state  the  chief 
facts  about  the  leading  ciUes.  22.  What  about  the 
surface,  climate,  and  products  of  the  Barbary  States  ? 
23.  Whatisthecharacterof ifaepeople?  24.  Name 
and  locate  the  principal  cities.  25.  How  does  tbe 
soutiiera  part  of  Africa  resemble  the  northern  part  ? 
26.  State  what  you  can  about  the  government  of  the 
southern  part.  37.  What  do  you  know  about  the 
agriculture  there?  28.  The  mining ?  29.  The  lack 
of  conveniences  for  transportation  ?  30.  Locate 
and  state  the  chief  facts  about  the  leading  cities. 
81.  How  valuable  are  the  rivers  of  central  Africa 
for  transportation  7  82.  Tell  about  the  native  in- 
habitants. 33.  Locate  the  Sudan  and  name  its 
divisions.  What  about  oonvenienoes  for  transpor- 
tation there?  34.  State  the  principal  facts  about 
Abyssinia  and  surrounding  territory.  85.  Name 
and  locate  the  small  countries  on  the  west  ooaoL 
36.  State  the  principal  facta  about  the  Belgian  Congo 
and  neighboring  territory.  87.  Explain  tho  need 
of  rulways  there?  88.  Locate  and  describe  Had- 
agaeoar.  39.  Locate  island  groups  near  Africa.  T« 
what  nation  does  each  group  belong  ?  ' 
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1.  Give  nereral  reasons  why  Africa  has  teen  ei- 
plored  and  settled  so  mucti  later  tlian  either  North 
_  ,        .         or  South  America.     2.    What  rivere 

mmSom  M^  of  North  America  resemble  those  of 

^^  that  interfere  with  commerce  ?    How 

have  these  obeitaclea  beeu  oreroome  in  our  rivers? 

8.  Contrast  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Nile. 
Make  a  drawing  of  each,  allowing  the  priocipal  trib- 
utaries and  towns.  4.  Compare  the  Congo  with 
the  Missonri  in  length;  with  the  Amazon  (Appendix, 
p.  418).  6.  Compare  the  area  of  Lake  Victoria 
Njanza  with  that  of  Lake  Superior  (Appendix, 
p.  418).  6.  Is  Africa,  on  the  whole,  as  well  adapted 
to  agriculture  as  is  South  America?  Give  your 
reasons.  7.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  compare  the  position  of  Africa  with  that  of 
South  America.  What  part  of  America  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  the  Sahara?  8.  Cape  Horn  is  how 
much  farther    south   than  Cape  of   Good  Hope? 

9.  Why  is  not  a  large  part  of  northern  South 
America  a  desert,  like  northern  Africa?  10,  Com- 
pare  southern  Africa  with  southern  South  America 
in  products  and  importance.  Why  the  difference  T 
11.  What  products  of  Africa  are  also  cultivated  in 
the  United  8tat«B?  12.  What  products  of  Africa 
are  not  nused  in  our  conntry  T 

1.  What  per  cent  of  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  belongs  to  the  negro  race  ?  2.  Read 
„       ^,  the  Bible  story  of  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

SngEsstuuu       g_  g^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j  y^^   ^   p.^^ 

out  some  facta  about  the  Pyramids.  6.  Why  is 
England  especially  benefited  by  the  Suez  Canal? 
6.  What  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  building  rail- 
ways across  the  Sahara?  7.  Read  about  our  short 
war  with  Tripoli  in  1804.  8.  Why  was  the  south- 
ern point  of  Africa  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
B.  Examine  a  diamond  to  see  how  it  has  been  cut, 

10.  Find  out  something  about  missionary  work  in 
Africa.  11.  Find  out  about  the  peculiar  animal  life 
upon  the  island  of  Madagascar.  12.  Find  some 
facts  about  Livingstone,  Mungo  Park,  Stanley,  and 
other  African  explorers.  13.  Read  one  of  the  books 
of  these  explorers;  you  will  find  Du  Chaillu's  books 
on  Africa  very  interesting.  14.  Who  were  BarUiol- 
omew  Diaz  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  what  part  did 
they  take  in  the  discovery  of  the  water  route  to 
India?  15.  Find  out  about  Kruger  and  the  British 
war  with  the  Boers  in  1900. 


III.    Australia  and  Iblavd  Gbodps 
I   Australia 

1.  Judging  from  the  railways  and  dties,  which  is 
thebestseUledpartof  Australia?    2.  Whichpartis 
least  settled?    8.  Can  you  suggest 
>  anyreasonsfortheaefacts?  4.  From 


the  lakes  and  rivers,  what  do  yon  conclude  concen- 
ing  the  climate  of  the  interior?  6.  How  does  Tas- 
mania oompare  in  area  with  Pennsylvania  (Appendix 
p.  412)?  With  your  own  sUte?  6.  Hake  tbs 
same  comparison  for  New  Zealand.  7.  For  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea.  8.  What  nations  claim  pwitof 
Borneo?    New  Guinea? 

Australia  lies  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  ia  the  smallest  of  tlie  conticeDta, 
the  only  continent  wholly  sur-  T,^M;iitioii 
rounded  by  water,  and  the  «<>*•»• 
only  continent  wholly  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. With  its  area  of  three  millioD 
square  miles,  it  approaches  the  United 
States  or  Europe  in  size. 

The  surface,  like  that  of  Ireland,  stiggetfis 
a  plate  in  form,  since  tbe  low  interior  rises 
gradually  to  a  broken  rim  of  snrfaM 
plateaus  and  mountains  of  faatima 
moderate  height.  While  there  are  some 
low,  short  ranges  in  the  Interior,  the  higheit 
land  is  in  the  east,  where  the  mountaina 
run  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  tbe  southeast 
some  of  the  peaks  reach  a  height  of  over 
a  mile. 

The  coast  of  Australia  is  so  regular  thtt 
for  long  distances  there  are  no  good  harbors ; 
but  the  sinking  of  the  land  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  has  formed  some  excellent  ports. 
OB  the  northeastern  coast  is  the  Qreat 
Barrier  Reef,  the  longest  coral  reef  in  the 
world. 

What  is  the  latitude  of  the  northern  part 
of  Australia  ?      Of  the  south-  „,^^^ 
ern    part  ?     What,    therefore, 
can  you  say  about  the  temperature  of  tbe 
continent  ? 

Australia  lies  within  the  belt  of  the  sonth- 
east  trade  winds  (Fig.  800).  The  eastern 
highland,  therefore,  has  an  abundant  nun- 
fall,  on  its  seaward  side,  and  is  clothed  with 
dense  forests.  After  crossing  tbe  moon- 
tains,  however,  the  winds  are  so  dry  that 
the  forest  gradually  disappears;  and  tb* 
interior  is  a  vast  desert.  It  is  therefore 
only  along  portions  of  the  coast  that  then 
is  enough  rainfall  for  agriculture,  while  the 
interior,  and  much  of  the  greater  part  ol 
the  continent,  is  either  arid  or  desert. 
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The  maps  of  Australia  show  a  striking 
lack  of  large  rivero.  Some  of  the  streams 
iflwt  of  rain-  ^^^  '°  ^^^  lakes,  and  others 
fall  on  rirera  evaporate  in  the  dry  climate. 
utd  dMilbn-  Many  unite  with  the  Darling 
ban  of  popnU-  ^^^  Murray  rivers ;  but  these 
only  at  times  are  navigable  for 
long  distances.     During   the  dry 


the  southeastern  part  seems  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population. 

AuBtrmli&D  vegetAtioD  is  peculiar  and  well  suited 
to    the    climate    of    the    country. 
Among  the  desert  gmssee,  one  of   ffatire  pUnta 
the  moat  remarkable  is  the  porcu- 
pine grass,  which  is  so  hard,  wiry,  and  spiny  as  to 
prevent  passage  through  it. 

The  "scrub"  trees  of  the  arid  interior  have  de- 


Fio.  C30.  —  Relief  map  of  Australia. 


season  all  except  the  Murray  may  dwindle 
to  mere  chains  of  water  holes.  A  sand  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  River  closes  it 
to  ocean  steamers,  so  that,  unlike  the  Mis- 
nsBippi,  no  large  cities  have  grown  up  along 
its  l^nks. 

Partly  because  of  the  desert,  and  partly 
because  of  the  absence  of  navigable  streams, 
there  are  large  tracts  in  the  interior  about 
which,  even  now,  little  ia  known.     Only 


veloped  a  foliage  able  to  reaist  evaporation.    Forex- 

aniple,  the  gum  trees  (Eucalyptus)  hold  their 
narrow  leaf  blades  vertically,  with  only  the  edges 
toward  the  sun's  rays  ;  theleavesof  wattles  (Acacia) 
and  other  plants  have  shrunk  to  thoma;  and,  some 
trees  secrete  odorous  oils  which  check  evaporation. 
Plants  with  leaves  which  taste  of  .salt  alao  thrive 
here.  These  " salt.hush'es  "  are'  so  valuabje aa forage 
tor  sheep  and  cattle  that  they  are' now  introduced 
into  the  arid  section  of  southwestern  United  States. 
On  the  equable  rainy  slopes,  near  the  coast,  some 
of  the  gum  tiaea  are  giants.    They  rival  the  "  Big 
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—  Tree  (eras  and  other  undergrowth  In  the  ADBtrallko  (orest. 


Tre«a  "  of  Califomift,  which  also  thrive  where  damp 
wiuda  blow  from  the  ocean.  The  undergrowth  of 
the  forest  (Fig.  521),  which  ia  almost  tropical  id 
character,  includes  tree  ferns,  palms,  and  orchids. 
These  dense  woods  are  called  the  "  bush." 

Figure  523  shows  the  more  important  animals,  in- 
cluding the  rabbit,  which  was  introduced  into  Aua- 
_  ^  .  tralia  from  Europe.     What  are  their 

^^^  Dames?     They    are    very    different 

from  animals  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  becftuae  Australia  is  ao  far  separated  by 
water  from  all  the  other  contineota  that  animals 
from  other  places  have  not  been  able  to  migrate 
there. 

Whea  discovered,  Australia  was  sparsely 
settled  by  blacks,  related  to  the  negroes  of 
Qj^tg—  Africa.     Some  of  these  natives 

I  u,tj„  1,.  still  live  in  the  interior,  build- 
bautanta  and  iDg  the  Tudest  of  shelters,  and 
theb  mauwt  of  gaining  their  living  by  hunt- 
"**  ing.     They  still  use  that   pe- 

culiar weapon,  the  hoomerang,  which,  when 
skillfully  thrown,  will  fly  in  curves  and 
even  return  to  the  thrower. 

Although  it  had  long  been  known  that 
there  was  an  Aastralian  continent,  settle- 
t.  Early  art-  ments  were  not  made  there 
««Mrt  until  1788.     For  a  time  the  dis- 

tant land  was  used  as  an  English  prison ; 
and  naturally,  under  such  conditions,  not 
many  free  settlers  came  to  the  country. 
C'>me  came,  however,  and  as  their  number 


increased,  they  brought  it  kbont 
that  criminals  were  no  longer 
sent  there. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that 
gold  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  was  also  s.  wiMt  «f 
found  in  Australia,  Siaantaj^ 
and  tens  of  thou-  *" 
sands  of  people  mshed  there  to 
wash  the  sands  for  the  precious 
metal.  Since  the  miners  needed 
supplies,  many  of  the  settlers 
turned  their  attention  to  other 
industries,  especially  apiculture 
and  grazing.  Therefore,  in  Au^ 
tralia,  as  in  California,  the  ^Id 
mines  quickly  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country's  resources. 
New  South  Wales,  as  the  first  colony  was 
called,  finally  grew  so  large,  and  the  settle- 
ments were  so  scattered,  that  no™™™™* 
it  became  difficult  to  control 
the  whole  colony  under  a  single  govemment. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
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and  Queensland  were  one  by  one  get  off  as  sep- 
arate colonies.  South  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  were  settled  as  distinct  colonies. 

The  colonies  have  so  many  interests  in 
common,  that,  in  1901,  they  united  to  form 
the  Commomoealth  of  Atutralia.  This  new 
commonwealth  haa  a  government  similar  to 


that  of  Canada,  and  ia  independent  of  Eng- 
land in  all  matters  except  those  which  aSect 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 

Although  it  was  gold  that  brought  the 
Agrlcnltnn  rush  of  settlers  to  Australia, 
1.  ShMp  her  greatest  wealth  lies  in  her 

mains  flocks  of  Merino  sheep.     Aus- 

tralian wool  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Sheep  vera  first  kaowu  in  Asia,  ivhere  doubtless 
tiiey  wen  originally  vild  animala ;  &nd  the  ancestors 
of  the  Merino  were  sncb  as  those  tended  by  Jacob. 
From  Asia  the  breed  spread  iloag  the  Mediterranean 
and  found  in  Spain  a  favorable,  dry  climate.  From 
this  point  flocks  were  taken  to  the  eariy  Dutch 
colony  of  South  Africa,  and  thence  to  Australia. 
Here  the  dry  climate  and  native  plants  have  Still 
further  improved  the  quality  of  the  wooL 

In  the  early  days  of  Australia  the  flocks 
were  reared  upon  the  unfenced  government 
land,  as  In  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States  (p.  133).  The  sheep  were  driven  to 
pasture  and  watered  and  cared  for  at  night 


by  lonely  shepherds,  much  aa  in  the  daya  of 
David.  Now,  however,  the  land  is  largely 
fenced  with  wire,  each  sheep  station  havii^ 
its  own  ran,  or  ranch.  To-day  grazing  ia 
the  most  typlonl  as  well  as  the  leading  occu- 
pation in  Australia.  There  are  over  eighty- 
three  million  ^eep,  and  wool  is  the  principal 
export  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoisea,  cattle,  and  swine  are  also  niaed  in  larga 
numbers;  and  frozen  or  canned  beef  atid  mirttoii, 
together  with  hides  and  tallow,  are   _    r^^^^, 
exported.     Uany   cattle    are   raised    ^^,^  ^. a^^ 
for  their  dairy  products,  and  butter   _„aq-t, 
is  Bent  to  England.    At  the  season 
when  the  cows  of  Belgium  and  Denmark  an  kqit  in 
bams  on  aeconnt  of  the  cold,  the  dairy  herds  ni  Nvw 
South  Wales  feed  on  freah  pastures.     How  c»n  jon 
account  for  this  fact? 

On  the  damp  lowlands,  where  tbers  is 
rainfall  enough,  and  in  the  interior  where 
irrigation  is  possible,  there  is  p_-_|_ 
much  fanning.  Next  to  hay, 
wheat  (Fig.  536)  is  the  most  important 
crop,  and  flour  forms  one  of  the  chief 
exports  of  the  country. 

The  farm  products  vary  with  the  climate. 
For  example,  oats  and  other  hardy  grains  are 
raised  in  the  cooler  south,  while  com  is  im- 
portant only  from  New  South  Wales  north- 
ward. There  are  large  sugar  plantations 
in  Queensland ;  and  along  the  northern 
coast  tropical  products  are  obtained.  Much 
fruit  ia  raised,  and  this,  too,  varies  with  the 
climate.  Oranges  are  grown  in  the  north, 
and  the  orchard  and  smaU  fruits  of  cool 
temperate  lands  in  the  south.  In  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  there  are  many  vine- 
yards. 

On  the  coral  reefs  east  of  the  mainland, 
and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Australia, 
small  sailboats  are  eng^ed  in  Fishing  and 
fishing  for  pearls,  pearl  shell,  mining 
and  other  products  of  tropical  waters. 

The  gold  of  Australia,  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  first  found  in  the  gravels;  but 
mines  were  later  opened  along  the  veins  in 
the  mountain  rocks.  Gold  mining  is  still 
very  important,  and  Australia  ranks  third 
among  gold-producing  nations  (Fig.  656). 
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Copper,  silver,  and  tin  are  other  important 
metalB  found  in  Australia.  Coal  of  good 
quality  exists  in  several  places,  the  best- 
developed  field  being  near  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales.  Rich  iron  ores,  together  vith 
limestone,  are  found  near  these  coal  fields. 

Some  wool  is  woven  into  cloth ;  some 
leather  is  tanned  and  made  into  shoes  ;  and 
,  much  flour  is  made  from  the 
wheat.  Therearesawmillsand 
planing  mills ;  and  other  forms  of  simple 
manufacturing  are  carried  on.  But  moet  of 
the  manufactured  goods  used  in  the  country 
are  imported.  They  are  largely  obtained  from 
England,  and  are  paid  for  with  raw  products. 
Australian  cities  have  grown  very  rapidly, 
and  one  third  of  the  people  live  in  the  capi- 
Prindptl  dtiM  tals  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
X.  Ike  c«piuu  commonwealth.  These  capi- 
tals are  seaports  connected  with  the  interior 
by  railway,  and  have  therefore  become  the 
leading  commercial  centers.  They  have 
fine  government  buildings  and  lai^  public 
parks  and  gardens. 

Mblboubne,  the  second  city  in  size  in 
Australia  and  the  capital  of  Victoria,  is 


beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  broad 
harbor.  Sydney  (Fig.  526),  the  largest 
city  of  Australia  and  the  capital  of  New 
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South  Wales,  was  foonded  in  1788,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  oldest  city  of  Australia. 
Both  of  these  cities  rank  among  the 
great  seaports  of  the  British  Empire. 
Adelaide  is  a  third  large  city.  Of  which 
division  is  it  the  capital  ?  Name  the  other 
capitals. 

Since  nioe  teaths  of  the  Austrftlitms  live  on  the 
coast  J&nda,  much  of  the  commerce  ia  carried  on  bj 
>    vhri  means  of  steamboats,  and  most  of 

*i^    ■  the  cities  are  seaports  connected  by 

r»il  with  the  interior  farniH,  mines, 
and  sheep  country.  A  few  mining  centers,  like  Bal- 
LARAT  and  Bevdioo,  in  Victoria,  have  become  large 
towns. 

a.  Island  Groopi 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  southeast  of 
Australia  are  the  two  large  mountainous  Is- 
Hew  Zealand  lands  of  New  Zealand.  In 
1.  Siu&Gaand  South  Island  there  are  great 
*!*""■*•  glaciers  among  the  mountains  ; 

while  in  North  Island  there  are  active  vol- 
canoes, and  also  hot  springs  and  geysers 


L   HatlTita- 


(Fig.  627),  like  those  of  the  Yellowatoite 
National  Park. 

Since  these  islands  lie  in  the  helt  of 
stormy  west  winds,  there  is  heavy  rainfall 
on  the  western  slopes.  The  mountains  are 
therefore  clothed  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  trees.  On  the  lee,  or  eastern,  slopes 
the  rainfall  ia  less,  and  the  land  is  cor- 
ered  with  wiry  grasses.  What  effect  must 
the  presence  of  water  on  all  sides  have  upon 
the  temperature  ? 

The  native  people,  or  tfooru,  who  mnst  have  oome 
to  the  islands  iu  boats,  were  a  hardy,  warlike  nee, 
living  in  protected  villages 
midst  of  cultivated  fields.  At  fint  ', 
tbey  opposed  the  white  men,  and  the 
countiy  was  not  settled  until  a  half  centnry  attar 
the  foonding  of  Sydney.  After  a  time  Ute  Maori* 
were  conquered,  and  those  that  survive  live  mostly  ia 
the  interior  of  the  North  Island.  Hany  of  them  ue 
civilized,  and  tbey  are  now  allowed  repieaentativee  ia 
tba  legislature. 

As  in  Australia,  pastoral  industries  taka 
the  lead.  There  are  twenty  million  sheep^ 
and  wool  and  frozen  mutton  3.  indiistiiM 
are  exported  to  England.  Cat-  and  KomisBiit 
tie  are  likewise  kept,  and  butter  is  exported. 
Agriculture  is  important,  but  much  land 
that  is  suited  to  farming  has  never  been 
cleared  of  forest. 

In  the  south  the  crops  are  those  of  the  cocJ 
temperate  belt ;  but  in  the  north  the  climate 
is  mild  enough  for  the  growth  of  oranges. 
There  are  gold,  silver,  and  coal  mines  among 
the  mountains ;  and  valuable  timber  is  ob- 
tained from  their  slopes.  Manufacturing  ii 
only  slightly  developed,  and  ia  chiefly  for 
home  use. 

The  situation  of  these  islands,  in  the  temperate 
zone,  is  favorable  to  rapid  progrees,  and  the  Biitid 
people  who  have  settled  hen  have  done  much  te  dfr 
velop  the  resources.  They  Have  also  eatablisbed  oos 
of  the  best  governments  in  the  world.  Being  sofai 
away  from  Australia,  and  therefore,  with  snch  dif- 
ferent interests,  New  Zealand  has  not  joined  the  Ana 
tralian  Commonwealth. 

Several  short  lines  of  railway  connect  the  settled 
interior  with   the    aeaporto;    roads 
and  stage  lines  extend  to  the  more  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
distant  districts ;  and  steamers  ply 
around  ^le  coaste  and  to  distant  countries.    TbM« 
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are  four  dtiM  of  nurly  the  same  size,  the 
gmttlket  of  which  is  DDKTDiif,  and  the  largest, 
Adcklamd.    Find  the  other  two. 

Between  Asia  and  Australia  are  hundreds 
of  islands,  some  very  large,  others  so  small 
Tha  But  that  they  find  no  place  on  our 

ladiM  map.      Of  these   the    greater 

1.  SMiiai*  numher  hnve  animala,  plants, 
tmnt  thnn  j^jj^  people  similar  to  those  of 
Asia.  New  Guinea,  however,  which  is 
nearest  to  Australia,  resembles  that  conti- 
nent rather  than  Asia. 

While  the  islands  farther  weat  are  overrun  with 
Halajs  from  Asia,  the  natives  of  New  Guinea  are 
like  the  native  Australians.  The  aniniBl  life  also 
lenmbles  that  of  Australia.  It  is  believed,  therefore, 
Ibat  New  Guinea  and  Australia  were  once  connected. 
For  these  reasons  New  Gainea  is  usually  considered 
a  part  of  Australia,  while  the  islands  to  the  west  and 
northwest  »re  classed  with  Asia. 

The  Phiiippine  Islandt,  which  belong  to  the  United 
States,  are  really  a  northern  extension  of  the  East 
Indies.    What  can  yoa  tell  about  tiiem  (p.  158)  ? 

Many  of  the  islands  of  this  region,  in- 
cluding Sumatra,  Java,  the  Celehes,  and  a 
1  OoTvnimeiit  large  part  of  Borneo  and  New 
of  tka  laUnda  Guinea  are  Dutch  eoloniet. 
What  nations  control  the  island  of  Timor  ? 
What  three  nations  have  possession  of  New 
Guinea  ? 

The  immense  size  of  these  islands  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Java  has  a  greater  area  than  New  York 
I.  TlMir  ana  State,  while  Sumatra  is  larger  than 
California.  Borneo,  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  b  larger  than  all  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  together. 

New  Guinea,  another  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  has  an  area  greater  than  that  of  Texas.  The 
Dntch  East  Indies  alone  are  fifty-eight  times  as 
large  as  The  Netherlands,  and  have  over  six  times 
H  many  inhabitantsi  or  not  quite  half  as  many  as 
the  United  States. 

All  of  the  larger  islands  are  mountainous ; 
In  fact,  they  are  pai'ts  of  mountain  ranges 
1  Ibdr  flnr-  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  among 
bee  utd  cUmat*  them  are  many  active  volca- 
noes, some  of  which  have  had  terribly  de- 
structive eniptions.  Many  of  the  smaller 
islands  are  merely  coral  reefs  slightly  raised 
above  the  ocean. 


Lying  so  near  the  equator,  all  the  islands 
have  a  tropical  temperature  and  heavy  rain- 
fall. The  dampness  and  heat  together  make 
them  very  unhealthful  in  places.  Because  of 
the  climate,  and  of  the  mountains  and  the 
dense  jungles,  there  are  large  areas  which 
have  never  been  explored. 

The  forests  supply  valuable  woods  and 
gums,  including  rubber  and  camphor.  Large 
areas,  e.pedally  in  Javfc  are . ,    j,.^^ 
highly  cultivated  and  produce 
quantities  of  rice,  sugar  cane,  and  coffee. 


FtG.  S28.  —  New  Oulnea  booses  built  In  trees. 

In  the  production  of  the  last  two  articles, 
Java  is  one  of  the  leading  regions  of  the 
world  (Figs.  639  and  542).  Among  the 
noted  products  of  the  East  Indies  are  spices, 
such  as  pepper,  cloves,  and  nutmegs ;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  island  groups  is  known  as 
the  Spice  Islands.  What  is  its  other  name? 
There  are  also  valuable  minerals,  including 
tin,  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  in  the 
tropical  sea  beautiful  pearl  shells  are  found. 
The  largest  city  among  all  the  islands  in 
this  region  is  Manila,  in  the  Philippines  ; 
and  next  in  size  is  Batavia,  the  center  of 
the  Dutob  colonial  government. 


ASIA,  AFRICA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  ISLAND  OBaUfa 


Fia.  029.  —  A  hUl»j  TilUge  built  on  pilaa  In  the  water. 

The  m&p  (Fig.  518)  shows  the  western  Pacific  [  some  facts  about  the  nAtive  inliabiiantB ;  tfaeeu); 
dotted  with  bland  gruupe  ;  but  all  these  islands  aie  settlemonts;  effect  of  discovery  of  gold;  the  goveiu- 
II  a  nt  Ht  ^^^  small.  What  uameB  among  |  meot.  7.  Sta(«  the  principal  facts  about  sbcep 
Pudflc*  them  hare  you  heard  be-  ranching.     8.  Other  anim&la  and  animal  profJ- 

fore  ?  Name  ar 
those  that  belong  to  the  Uuite 
All  together,  these  thousands  o 
have  a  population  of  leea  than  : 
persons. 

The  "  high,"  or  volcanic  islam 
like  Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  ha 
peaks  which  rise  several  tbonsa 
feet.  On  these  islands  there  ( 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  as 
Hawaii,  while  tropical  fruits,  su 
as  bananas  and  pineapplM,  l 
raised  in  large  quantities. 

On  the  "low,"  or  coral  island 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cocoani 
palm  is  the  mainstay  of  humoi 
supplying  food,  clothing,  si 
boats,  and  many  utensils.  Copi 
main  export  from  Samoa,  and  f 
many  other  Pacific  islands,  is 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut.  It  i 
value  for  food,  as  well  as  for  its 

1.  Describe  the  sQrface  of  j 
tralio,  including  the  coast  line. 
—    .  2.   Describe  the 

OnaBtiona  climate.  S.  State 
^f"^  the  effect  of  the 

rainfall  on  rivers,  and  dbtrihu- 
tion  of  population.  4.  What 
about  the  native  plants  V 
6.  Native  animals?  6.  In  the 
history  of  the  oountiy,  give 
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I  the  chief  farm  products.  Ho* 
ibuted?  10.  What  about  iA- 
it  mineral  products  aie  foundT 
le  condition  of  manafactoringl 
locate  the  principal  citiea.  For 
important?  14.  What  are  the 
ires  and  climate  of  New  Zea- 
If  16.  What  about  the  nstin 
abitants?  16.  The  industries 
government?  17.  Name  aod 
kte  the  chief  cities.  18.  Tell 
ut  the  East  Indies;  divisioin 
>ng  them;  government;  area; 
id  climate;  products  and  efaief 
What  can  yon  tell  about  tha 
tie  Pacific  f 

alia  resembles  South  Africa  iu 
climate,  occupations,  and  prod- 

DW  how  this  is  ^ ,„^ 

Australia  also 
the  weetere  port 
Jnited  6tat«a  in 
in  occupation  and  products,  snd 
in  the  order  of  devek^ment 
of  her  resources.  Show  bo* 
this  is  iTue,  also.  8.  In  wbst 
respects  doe*  southern  Sootfc 
America  (Chile  and  Afpo- 
tina)  resemble  AnstrshsT 
4.  What  part  of  Aojtralis 
has  tha  same  latitude,  in  tb* 
■outhem     hemiapben,    thit 
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•Odtbem  Rondft  fau  in  the  northern  P  S.  Which 
OQB  of  our  states  most  nearly  equals  New  ZeaUiid  in 
kresf  6.  Whiit  peninsnla  of  Europe  resembles 
New  Zealkud  in  sbqw?  How  do  the  two  countries 
compare  in  area?  In  population?  7.  What  part 
of  South  America  most  resembles  ^e  East  Indies 
in  climate  and  piodocts?  What  part  of  North 
Amertcs  moet  resamblee  them  in  these  respects? 

1.  If  it  were  within  yonr  power,  how  would  yon 
amuige  the  highlands  of  Australia  so  as  to  secure 
n«H»atbnu  *^^  *°°"*  "^^^  distribution  of  rain? 
'*^*^™^  2.  EsUmate  the  greateat  length  of 
New  Zealand.  Compare  it  with  a  line  extending 
from  New  Orleans  northward.  8.  Estdmale  the  dis- 
tance from  Batavia  to  Manila.    4.  Write  your  im- 


presaion  of  the  climate  of  Uelbonme  in  January ;  in 
July.  S.  Through  some  fmit  dealer  obtain  a  cocoa~ 
nut  in  its  husk,  and  examine  it.  6.  Read  Whittier's 
poem  on  the  Palm  Tree.  7.  Learn  something  aboot 
the  work  of  misnonaries  in  the  small  Pacific  islands. 
&  Collect  piotnresfor  the  school,  showing  the  Pacific 
islands  and  their  life.  S.  By  what  rout^  can  onego 
from  New  York  City  to  Australia?  Through  what 
waters?  Which  route  is  shortest?  About  how 
mauymilesshorter?  10.  Answer  the  same  qneaUona 
for  a  TOyage  from  New  York  to  Manila.  11.  Read 
in  Tarr's  "Elementary  Geology"  (pp.  251-256) 
about  the  origin  of  atolls.  12.  Read  about  tbe 
eruption  of  Kiskatoa  (same  book,  p.  843)  in  the 
Sunda  Sbw^  near  Batavia. 
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PART  VI.    REVIEW  OP  UNITED  STATES  AND 
COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES* 


In  spite  of  tbe  vast  extent  of  the  United 
Aim  ud  States,  there  are  four  empires 

popnutlon         in    the    Old    World    with    a 
greater  area.     Which  are  they  (Fig.  631)  ? 


North     America    compare    with    that    of 
Europe?     Compare    the    Bur-    Smfaca 
face  of  the  United  States  with  fc«tBni 
that    of    European    Russia  (p.   S02) ;   of 
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in  area. 

The  Unit- 
ed    States 


Fia.  B31.  — Ar«M  of  ate  Iftrgcit  Datlons  (19MQ. 


ranks  fourtli  in  population  (Fig.  632). 
Name  the  six  roost  populous  countries  in  the 
order  of  their  rank.  Figure  534  shows  the 
dentity  of  population,  or  the  number  of  peo- 
ple per  square  mile,  in  some  of  the  countries 
in  the  world.    From 


Brazil  (p.  243) ;  of  China  (p.  861). 
What  is  the  latitude  of  the  norUiem  and 


CUmats 


of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  ?  Compare 
the  latitude  of  our  country  with  that  of  tbe 


this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  United 
States  is  very  thinly 
settled,  compared 
with  many  coun- 
tries. Compare  the 
United     States     in 

this     regard     wiUi  FW.W2.— Popul»tloDof  BlimMtpopoloMMtloMOQiCD- 

Belgium,  England, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Name  and  locate  the  principal  mountain 
Deniltr  of        systems  in  the  United  States ; 
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population  In  the  chief  ranges  in  the  West, 
umal  Describe   the  drainage  of  the 

conntiiea  United  States.    Name  and  lo- 

cate our  principal  rirers.  Which  continent 
has  its  principal  mountains  arranged  most 
like  those  of  North  America  ?  Show  this. 
How  does  the  arrangement  of  mountains  in 


British  Isles  (Fig.  2) ;  with  that  of  Ger 
many,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Argen- 
tina, Australia. 

How  do  ocean  currents  affect  tlie  tempa^ 
ature  of  the  eastern  part  of  our  conntiy? 
Of  the  western  part  (p.  222)?  Comi«w 
our  temperature  with  that  of  Gonntries 
in  Europe  having  most  nearly  the  same 
latitude  (p.  260).  Why  the  difference 
(p.  261)? 


•  The  iMUatloi  In  the  flgnna  ot  thla  aeotion  an  foi  19Uk 
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Tell  about  the  prevailing  winds  and  the 
rainf^  in  vestem  United  States  (p.  211); 
the  cyclonic  storms  and  their 
effects  (p.  214)  ;  the  prevail- 
ing^  winds-of  Europe  (p.  261) ; 
the  rainfall  there,  vith  rear 
SODS  (p.  217).  In  vhat  re- 
spects are  North  America  and 
Europe  alike  in  regard  to 
winds''and  rain? 

What  aboat  native  plants 
and  animala  in  the  northern 
Hatlra  pUnb  pert  of  North 
tndanimaU  America  (p.  18)? 
In  the  arid  part  of  the  United 
States  (p.  16)?  In  other 
parts  of  the  United  States 
(p.  17)?  In  tropical  North 
America  (p.  19)?  Compare 
the  native  plant^  and  animals 
of  North  America  with  those 
of  South  America  (p.  239)  ; 
Africa  (p.  872)  ;  Asia  (p. 
846)  ;  Australia  (p.  887). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Bavfood  some   nations   are   larger  aud 

products  more     densely     settled,     the 

1.  Com  United  States  leads  the  world 

in  many  very  important  respects,  and  ap- 


proaches leadership  in  several  others.     Fig- 
ure 635  shows  that  no  nation  is  a  close  rival 
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Fio.  SSL — Dsnalty  of  popnlatlan  ol  Bome  of  thecoantriesot  the  woitd  (1910). 

to  US  in  the  area  of  com  production.  What 
countries,  however,  raise  large  quantities  of 
it?  Why  is  no  corn  raised  in  the  British 
Isles  (p.  265)  ? 

Wheat  is  more 
widely  cultivated 
than      „   __ 
corn 

(Fig.  586).  Yet 
we  rank  sec- 
ond in  the  pro- 
duction of  that 
grain.  Point  out 
(Fig.  636)  the 
leading  wheat 
fields  of  the 
world.  Which 
sections  are  im- 
portant for  both 
wheat  and  corn? 
On  which  side  of 
the  Atlantic  is 
wheat  raised  iax- 
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Fiu.  KI8.  —  Bu«&i 


tbest  north?  Wlij 
(p.  223)7  Ntme 
in  order  the  Ni 
countries  that 
lead  ia  the  pro- 
duction of  thii 
grain  (Fig.  537). 

mi  losar  bMk 

Kote  what  w^ 
tions  of  the  world 
raise    tvgar  eant 
and    mgar    ietU 
(Fig.588>    Name 
countries    snil 
islands     engaged 
in    these    indiu- 
tries.    Is  it  main- 
ly the  sugar  beet 
or     sugar 
cane  that  ii 
raised    in 
E  u  rope? 
Why    (p. 
313)?  What 
b  our  rani 
in  the  rait 
ing  of  sugar 
cane    and 
sugar      been 
(Fig.    638)1 
Name  the  sii 
regions    thai 
lead   in    tliii 
kind  of  agri- 
culture. 
«.  Sk* 
Figure  5tt\ 
shows     thtj 
principal  n» 
sections  of  tit 
world.  Wi» 
oontinei 
grows  by  i 
the    Urgesi 
a  tn  0  n  n  1 1 
What  con» 
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tries  in  that 
continent? 
What  other 
parts  of  the 
world  produce 
much  of  it  ? 
What  parts  of 
the  United 
States?  What 
climate  does  it 
require,  and 
bow  is  it  raised 
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Fio.  630.  —  TlH  six  conutrles  prodnciag  the  m 


our  states,  al- 
though   in    al- 
most    every 
household   it 
is    used    every 
day.     Notice, 
however,    that 
it  is  produced 
in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,   sad  the 
■:  Philippine    Is* 
'  lands    (Fig. 
-- 541).  To 

-  what  climate 
'  and  countries 
c  is  it  confined  ? 
i-  State  the  rank 
i:  of  the  principal 
L  ■  coSee-p  r  o  d  u  c  - 
i)ing  sections, 
r.and  compare 
,  their  output 
*■,  (Fig.  642). 
E'^;  Our  tea,  also, 
comes 
almost 
'"■  entirely  from 
P  abroad.  Main- 
'- ly  from  what 
Imparts  of    the 
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tries  h&ye  little  or  no  coal?  ] 
Name  the  leading  coal-produc- 
ing sections,  and  state  the  rank  ^-  t^"*' 


i  MttB 
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world  ?    Name  the  principal  coantries  and  I  iron  for  ute  in  man%^facturing  has  often  been 
islands.  pointed  out.     Figure  550  shows  that  the 

Note  the  distribution  of  cattle  and  theep  \  eotU  fieltU  are  very  limited.     What  coon- 
(Fig.  644).     What 
countries     are     in-  AMtnM* 

'■—  f'"^n 

Recall 

some  facts  concern- 
ing sheep  raising  in 
Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United 
States.  Why  are 
cattle  and  sheep 
rused  in  the  same  regions? 
bvteztn*  Figure   545  shows   the   six 

P"*>cU  leading  tcool-producing  coun- 

1.  Wool  tries.     Name  them.     What  is 

the  rank  of  the 
United  States? 
Ootton  is  lim- 
ited to 
warm 
climates,  so  that 
fewer  countries 
raise  it.  Name 
the  principal  sec- 
tions (Fig.  546). 
Within  what  par- 
allels of  latitude  |< 
sn  they  found? 
Name  the  five 
countries  that 
lead  in  its  pro- 
dnction  (Fig. 
547).  Howmuch  i£ 
greatflp  is  the 
output  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  the  five  other  I  of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 

countries  together  ?  """ 

Figure  648  shows  the  sections  that 
produce  silk.  What  are  their  names  ? 
1'  Siv  Ok  What  about  this  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  ? 
Name  the  countries,  in  order,  that 
produce  most  raw  silk  (Fig.  649). 
"Wall  how  the  work  is  carried  on 
(p-  286). 
The  great  importance  of  eoal  and 
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this  mineral  (Fig.  551). 
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The  United  States 
leads  the  world  in 
tlie    pro- 
duction 
of  petroleum,  or  min- 
eral oil  (Fig.  562). 
The  second  most  im- 
portant district  ifi  in 
Russia,   near  the 
Caspian  Sea. 
Other  districts 
produce    little 
petroleum.  ' 
What    are  its 
uses? 


Is  iron  ore 
more  or  leas 
widely  dis- 
tributed than 
coal  C^'^g- 
658)?  How 
does  the 
United  States 
rank  in  the 
oatpat  of  this 
mineral  (Fig. 
554)?  How 
does  the  ontput  of 
coal  and  iron  cor- 
respond to  the 
importance  of 
countries  as  man- 
nfaoturing  na- 
tions (Fig.  560)  ? 


Tell  about  the 
distribution  of 
gold  (Fig.  655), 
and  give  our 
rank  in  the  pro-  UtSS' 
doction  of  that  ■^'^  ""^ 
metal  (Fig.  556). 

Where  are  the 
[uinoipal     tUter- 
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Fta.su. — The  bIz  leading  ooal-prodociiiKCDuatrlM  (1910). 


Fia.  BBS-  —  Tbe  leatling  petroleuiu.produclng  MCtlons  of  the  wotld. 
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.  Wm.  BBS.  —  Leadlnc  feetlon*  of  Uw  weild  thtx  pmdoM  ina  < 
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mining  sections  (Fig.  SST)  7    How  does  the  I  titiea  of  other  minerals.     Name  some  of 
United  States  compare  with  other  countries  |  them  (pp.  105  and  106}.     In  the  prodaoboa 
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FiQ.  SH.  — The  eight  le&diDgpig-iioa-prodiicliigeoaDtriM  (1910). 

in  this  product  (Fig.  558)  ?    Notice  to  what  {  of  some,  such  as  copper  and  oat-  g.  ooeiBb- 
extent  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  New  |  ural  gas,  our  country  also  leads,  walindndi 


Fro.  BBS. —  Leading  gold-pToduclng  tectiona  ot  tlie  vorld. 

World  for  silver.    How  does  the  value  ot  the  |      According  to  Figure  559,  what  two  conti- 
total  silver  production  compare  with  that  of  |  nents  lead  in  manufactur- 
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Fro.tU)6.  — Thasix)eMiiDggold-ptodacliigcomitri«s  (IBIO). 

gold  in  the  five  leading  regions  for  each  1       |  ing  f    What  other  smaller  sections  are  x^ 
The  United  States  produces  great  quan-  \  tive  in  this  industry  7    Takiog  into  acoonot 


coiiPAaisoxa  wits  other  covmnixa 


the  size  of 

onr     eoau- 

try,  tlie  abun- 

dancs  of  our 

raw  materials, 

uid  the  ener- 
gy and  intel- 
ligence of  our 

people,    it    is 

not  surprising 

that  we  snr- 

pasa  all  other 

countries     in 

such     work 

(Fig.  660). 

State  the  rank 

of  other  lead- 
ing nations  in 
this  ocoupa- 
tion. 

Into   what    articles  is 
corn  manufactured  in  the 
United   States   (p.    96)? 
Where  (p.  96)?    Answer 
the  same  questions  about 
wheat   (p.    106).     What 
are  the    leading  centers 
for   the    preparation    of 
meats  in  the  United  States 
(p.  109)?     What  coun- 
tries in  South 
America   are   ex- 
tensively engaged 
in   this    industry 
(pp.  246  and  247)? 
lu  what  parts  of 
the  United  States 
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Fill.  «T.  —  leading  illTer-prodQclng  Motiong  ol  the  world. 
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Fto.SDS.  — The  six  leading  Bilver-prodo^g  countries  (1010). 
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406  BsviEW  or  urrrFKD  states 

msDufactare  of  pig  iron  and  other  iroD  and  I  It  Has  a  far  greater  nnmber  of  miles  of 
steel  goods?    Kame  great  centers  for  this  |  railway  titan  any  other  nation  (Fig.  561); 

but  several  small   Euro-  < 


Via.  BOO.  —The  four  iMdlng  niuiulactiicine  ootmtriM. 

own  coontry;  in  foreign  I 


industry  in 
countries. 


pean  nations  have  a  great-  i, 
er  number  of  miles  in  tm 
proportion  to  their  area. 

The  United  States  ranks  second  in 

provifdon    for    trantjxfrtatum   hy  vaUr 

(Fig.  662).     State  the  rank  of  the  fire 

chief  countries  in  total  length  of  raS- 

tcayt,  and  in  merchant  marins,    Gire 

reasons  why  the  United  Kingdom  should 

lead  in  merchant  marine  (p.  275).     Why 

should  Norway  be  -  of  importance  in  thit 

respect  (p.  297)  ? 

We  produce  many  more  raw  prod- 
ucts and  manufacture   many  more 
goods  than  we  can  use.  s.  oorti^ 
These  we  send  abroad,  wtthfinii* 
or  export,  to  other  coun-  «™tita 
tries,  and  for  that  reason  (*>  <*"  •*!'*■ 
they   are   called   our  exportM,     Tix 
values  of  our  exports  in  crude  mate- 
rial and  manufactured  articles  for 
In  provisioa  for  transportation  by  rail  the  1  the  years  1910-1911,  1913-1914,  and  1917- 
United  States  also  takes  the  leading  pUce.  |  1918  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


w>1S' 

^ 

FMMl 

«.«• 

KJtt 

n.M> 

M.M* 

M.7M 

no.  SGI.  —  Ilie  sUconQtriea  having  Knatattlensth  o[  raUnyi  (1910). 


Exports  from  the  United  States 


CnitXttiiMiM    FoodMuflli  (erode)  7aaditnir>  WhoUj-  Huaftitiin*  ft)r  IfunlketorH la 

fi)r                          uid  or  Pirtljr  Furtlw  Uu  Id  CoupM*  Wann 

Hualhstariiif        Food  AalDUlt  HunftetDTsd  IfuDOatnrlnf 

108,401,568  282,016,863           809,151,989  £06,867,862 


(Census  tmt)      9713,018,806 

1910-1911 

(LastiiormiLl;ear)T92,Tie,109       187,406,121 

1913-1914 

(War  year)  887,828,794       S7fi,641,940 

I917-1018 


■!,m,ua 

298,218,886  87i224,210  724,008,000         7,lSi,«> 

:,1&3,448,061        1,203,916,333       8,191,187,089       SG,7BT,1T1 


In  1913-1914  bow  did  the  manufactured  exports  rank  in  value  as  compared  with 

raw  materials?  In  1917- 
1918?  Can  you  explain  the 
change? 

While  there  is  thus  an  eno^ 

i,»i,iM     mons  quantity  of  goods  tint 

we  $eU  to  other  countries,  m 

must    also    buy    many  otber 

tilings.     One  of  these  is  ooBte, 

ivaow)-      as  shown  in  Figure  642.  W> 
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ooMPAxzaoira  with  otbss  coustbixs 
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produce  far  less  sugar  each  year  than  we 
consume;  we  depend  wholly  on  foreign 
nations  for  raw  silk  (Fig. 
""^  549);  our  tea  comes  almost 
entirely  from  abroad  (Fig.  543);  and  while 
much  rice  is  produced  in  our  Southern 
States,  a  large  amount  has  to  be  purchased. 


TTiese  goods,  and  many  others,  have  to  be 
brought  to  our  shores,  or  imported,  from 
other  countries,  and  for  that  reason  they 
are  called  our  imports. 

Our  imports  for  the  same  years,  classified 
in  the  same  way,  were  as  follows : 


lUFOBTS  INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Crad*  HaUcUl*  Foodatalh  (ernda)  roodituff)  WhoUj  UsnalKtiini  Rn  IfualketiirH 

Tiv  Kit  ind  or  PuUy  Funbar  Cm  1b  In  Complau 

UunbcIDrtng  Pood  Anlmili  UinnBioturcd  Uinabetuiiii;  Pona 

1910-1911  fGll,86a,140  181,1M,863  173.006,501  287,765,662  801,422,180 

1S1S-I914  682,866,660  247,974,621  227,014,329  819,276,468  449,318,214 

1917-1018  1,327,283,280         372,081,761  380,388,011  662,066,286  894,671,701 


Compare  the  valae  and  nature  of  our  ex- 
porta  and  imports.     How  is  the  result  en- 


couraging in  comparison  with  statistics  of 
other  countries  giren  in  the  table  below  ? 


OuB  Foreign  Trade  r 
(Census  Year) 

CoiUtllM 

(Exports       '  t 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
ImportH 
Total 
(BxportH 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exporta 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 


8.  Netherlands 


367,496,814 
163,242.660 
460.738,374 
289,806,018 


100,61 


1,416 


270,669,431 
186,271,048 
116,414,784 
360,666,432 
60,700.062 
110,300,468 
171,018,630 
06,108,376 
32,020,492 
129,020,868 
27,240,146 
100,867,184 
128,107,380 
61,261,716 
67,460,111 
116,781,626 
86,721,400 
78,627,496 
115,248,906 
60,680,766 
47,834,609 
107,016,676 


Odr  Foreign  Trade  in  1918 
(Recent  War  Year) 


Huik       CoantriM 


[Exports 
Imports 
1  Total 

(Exports 
Imports 
ToWl 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
r  Exports 
f  Imports 
I  Total 

{Exports 
Imports 
Total 
f  Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 
(Exports 
Imports 
Total 


Vila* 

11,004,894,260 
100,062,466 

2,164,076,716 
778,609,709 
484,264,667 

1,312,764,350 
600,481,618 


75,6; 


3,078 


066,119,591 
207,730,837 
284,946,480 
562,676,076 
477,630,702 
30,014,849 
607,644,061 
235,682,045 
264,024,006 
499,706,061 
100,444,001 


195,6; 


),S48 


808,077,849 
106,893,653 
140,801,007 
247.604,760 

63,529,124 
141,076,704 
204,604,828 

66,370,046 
113,611,064 
170,788,000 
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What  important  chaDges  indicated  in  the 
preceding  table  have  taken  place  in  our 
foreign  trade  since  IdlO  7 

Figure  663  shows  the  ocean  routes  that 
vessels  engaged  in  the  commerce  between 
.  pj^-^  nations  generally  take  be- 
tnuuportetion  tween  the  United  States  and 
rontM  on  th*  Europe.  To  what  European 
****"  countries    do    they    extend  ? 

Trace  other  routes  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  tell  what  countries  they  connect. 
Name  some  goods  that  are  carried  in  each 
case,  if  you  can.  Do  the  same  for  the 
Pacific. 

Our  many  exports  and  imports  allow  bow  depeod- 

eutweareuponolhereouotries.    We  are  wonderfully 

favored  in  the  abundant^  of  our  re- 

^V" o*f  nX^   *»"ce».    Yet  it  would  be  of  no  use 

to  produce  so  many  tbings  if  foreign 

oQ,^  countries  did  not  buy  some  of  them. 

Again,  although  we  have  to  many 

prodoctB,  there  are  still  many  things  that  we  need 

from  other  landa    It  is  true  that  we  probably  oould 
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depend  upon  oarselvei  for  aU  that  we  want  bet- 
ter  than  any  other  nation.  The  English,  for  in- 
stance, would  starve  within  a  few  weeks,  if  no 
food  were  imported  there.  Yet  note  the  things 
that  we  import.  How  do  they  compare,  in  value, 
with  our  exports?  Thus,  in  spite  of  our  great 
resources,  we  are  really  very  dependent  upon  other 
countries. 

Owing  to  our  trade  relations  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  what  hardships  would  probably  be  brought 
upon  the  British  if  they  entered  upon  a  war  with  us? 
How  might  the  Germans  sufFer  if  they  were  at  war 
with  ua!  How  might  the  French  suffer?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  hardships  would  coma  to  us  is 
each  case? 

All  the  preceding  facts  prepare  us  for 
Wealth  of  Figure  564,  which  shows  that 

nations  the     United     States     is     the 

veaUhiett  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Compare   our   wealth  with   that  of  other 
leading  countries. 

The  figures  and  diagrams  that  yon  hsTe 
studied  show  that  several  European  coun- 
tries compete  actively  with  the 
United  States  in  the  awWt  J^'JJ^^f' 
trade.     Give  examples.  JUt^^ 

So  far  as  the  future  is  con-  in  the  fnton 
cerned,  however,  several  im-  laidS.  Ov 
portant  facts  are  in  our  favor.  T«BthfghMi 
la  the  first  place,  we  are  still  ^„,„ 
in  our  youth  as  a  people, 
while  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
have,  perhaps,  already  reached  the  height 
of  their  power.  In  the  second  place,  the 
territory  of  most  of  those  countries  is 
densely  settled,  as  shown  in  Figure  &$4. 
Note  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square 
mile  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France. 
When  we  contrast  with  these  figures  onr 
average  of  only  thirty  persons  per  square 
mile,  our  possible  future  growth  seems 
almost  without 
limit.  I  m- 
mense  tracte  of 
land,  which  in 
Europe  woold 
be  carefullf 
tilled,  are  in  oor 
country  not 
even  cleared  for 
pasture.  In  no  large  section  of  the  United 
States  do  we  even  approach  the  careful  til- 
lage of  the  soil  by  hand  that  is  common  in 
Belgium  and  some  other  European  countries. 
The  varied  climate  and  surface  feature* 
of  our  vast  country  are  also  favorable  to 
us;  for  they  guarantee  a  va-  ^  ©^^j.^ 
riety  of  products.  Almost  all  it  tumtfvd 
farm  products  can  be  easily  •"**"**•""* 
raised,  and  our  wonderful  mineral  resoorce* 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  equaled  on  any 
continent.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  thit 
our  natural  resources,  which  have  been  » 
important  in  giving  us  our  present  position, 
promise  equally  well  for  the  future. 

The  character  of  our  people  is  another 
tiling  that  must  be  considered  in  reckoning 
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our  future    promise.      The    ooodition    of 
China  shows  that  resources  alone  will  not 

make  au  energetic  people  and 
M<i«a^jb,    a  great  nation;  for,  in  spite  of 

the  fact  that  they  have  been 
greatly  favored  in  their  resources,  they  have 
made  very  little  use  of  them.  Indeed. 
their  customs  have  even  prevented  prog- 
ress (p.  867). 

Our  people  have  consisted,  in  large  part, 
of  persons  who  had  energy  and  ambition 
enough  to  migrate  to  a  new  land  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  In  their 
new  home  the  opportunities  have  been  so 
great  that  they  have  been  encouraged  to 
work  and  to  improve  themselves.  The 
conditions  in  the  desert  have  produced  the 
nomad ;  the  ease  of  life  in  the  tropical  forest 
the  shiftless  savage;  but  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States  have  produced  a  race 
noted  for  its  energy  and  enterprise.  This 
race  has  been  possible,  however,  largely  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a-  mixture  of  peoples 
already  gifted. 


409 

The  statement  of  reasons  for  expecting 
great  future  progress  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  complete,  if  left  5  ,od  8.    Om 
here.      There  are  two  other  canfmada- 
f actors   of  great   importance;' "tipn,  «id  our 
namely,  education  and  govern-  P^"™"* 
ment.     Where    people   are    ignorant,   and 
where  rulers  hamper  them   by  bad  laws 
and  heavy  taxes,  there  is  little  obance  of 
progT6BB.      It    is    those    European    coun- 
tries in  which  there  are  the  best  oppor- 
tunities  for   education,   and    the    greatest 
freedom,    that    have    made    the    greatest 
progress. 

Ko  nation  in  the  world  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  education  or  guarantees  its  people  a 
more  active  part  in  their  government  than 
the  United  States.  These  facts,  even  as 
fully  aa  the  resources  and  the  character  of 
the  people,  help  to  explain  our  astoniBhing 
progress  in  the  past,  and  to  give  reason  for 
hope  in  the  future. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLES  OP  AREA,  POPULATION,  ETC. 

NoiB.  —  ThefisuTM,  1010,  1910,  et«.,  retsrlo  tb*  ysu  in  which  the  Cennu  wu  tskeoor  theeotimate  irM  mads. 
Most  of  the  receat  fisurea  ara  obtained  from  the  United  BtalM  C«MUl  I(«porta  or  from  "The  StateamoD'a  Year 
Book,"  1918.    Eetimatea  are  iDdicated  by  an  aaterisk. 


[owtb  of  EQDBtiH  (jaOm) . . 


It  Equator  (milat)  ■ 


SIZE  OF  EARTH 

T.BZS  I 

...M.soa  I 


CONTINEirrS   AND   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIEB,  COLONIEB.   ETC. 


8quai«  HUM    PopulatioD 
.^S,M».«M      1M,M«,*M 


... 8,698  «,«e' 

t,  I«17 3,T2e,6ftS  8,361.000 

umaRiea,  IVlfl 23,000  441342* 

Calia,l«lQ 44,000  2.627,536 


. .  10,20* 
... 44,273 
....4,300 

.  .767,198 


1«6 4S,7S4 


Eoa.  RapnbK 
aUhaSa,  It 


Dhitbd  Bixtm,  ■ 


8,674,000 
2.886.070 
26.543.402 
3.870.000 


|Kffi3™,.v-- 

'S 

gS^Sn^Si-r^r.-.-.:::: 

206.780 

121,633 

:-:::S 

NettKrtuuU,  laie 

::::::::.ig 

Orlnwyliluidfcigil 

376 

RaariuEm|ii»,19l6 

8.7M.S86 

ehiitlaDdtdai>da.l9tQ 

S61 

awit»H«^.m6 

...18,879 

Tjjjgh^^pi„.m8...... 

'l7,Mt,tM 

5SSli?rA™'"!-,!'"::.. 

1,200,000 

2O,000» 

17,947,432 
,6,516,269 
6.517,700 


36,070,492 

19.617 

39.603,258 


85.183 
4390.219 
38,120.118 


436.789 
6,6S3.22T 
2.391.783 


146,686.000 
182,182,600 


3380.500 

1.891.000 
21 ,273,900* 
2.026.202 


4S.16S 
6,380.600 
4325,000 


KM";:::;;::::::::::: 

.  .^.83.000 

...J!a0,839 

..    .26332 
.  1.G33.130 

.3  912.880 
...6«)3« 

12.118,217 

4.M7.30a 

302,110.000 
320.000.000 

,,?fsa 

^88.499 

300.000* 

18,000,000* 
1,800,000* 

6,000.000* 

..Sr 

1.001,153 
29.111,000 

"ii 

19.3S3.900 
3,400,000* 

■sar 
•If 

12,oob:ooo 

480,000^ 

'2oe;ooo* 

138,000* 
I,603.3S8* 

i,MD;oSoi 

Made&s  U^Dcb.  1911 

MwriUoi{Br.).1911 

Nrt«Ll»lI 

228,000 

■::;.J. 

36371 

i.iB«,oa 

..^^ 

FonDOW,lB10. 

::!3«3isio 

.1.367.000* 
....M,DOO 

■:M 

sStb 

..fl,204.110 

.■.4,831  is2 

1,472 

. ,  .403,100* 

IM)  000.302 

.ItMMM 

MoDr>lU.m3 

NB|»l,m8 

Spmlih  Afrlod,  1918 

Togo,  1918 

Tr)p(Jl,lBll 

..ass 

ES^.r.;.::::::::::::::: 

Portuiuw  iDdH.   1910 

...SJ1S.tM 

li{SiiS;;::::v;.v.;v;.v 
K"SS^":  ■•"::: :::::: 

Turkey  ia  Au  (Mora  recHit  <diw, 

£uthAurtrdiB,19i7 

T«m«*lB17 

VIeUniB,1017..,.. 

070.600 

S7.8S4 

081  .an 

'SSI 

AnicA 

Etvr  iHDtB  Un  UBQEM  mLUIM  or 

iSSS^'J-d^.  ,;.„.■: 

:.i,J?lS 

....  2i3Sa 

i.58a.((42* 

b3S^Coiwo.1B1S 

::;SSS;IS 

Fiji  lSIhU  1911 

■■;;;;;» 

^gj. 

J»vi..odMKJium.l9ia 

M<riuo(»IaUHb.l912 

60.561 

10S.853 

MXaS.43S 

C«i«r5h^<^(8p.).  leill 

.::3iio;ooo 

. . .  ,48.800 

. .  .e«>,a80 

5.790 

4.S0O 

. .  -SO.ODO* 

:::'IS« 

407.908 

Britr»  guly),  1018 

Franih  Conjo,  1918 

SaSfc:::;:: 

;;:::;,Jffl 

780.000 

■      ■'■■■''' 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


...30,354  2,700.878  2.810,817 

Iow« B8.147  3.224.771  2,220.321 

KmuHU ...82,158  1.800.949  1,S20JM0 

Kentucky 40.098  2.289.900  2,379.039 

Looitiuu 48J08  l,e«,38S  1^30,130 


ffi-iS 

2,078,700 

Vffi« 

378.058 

'■■SSS 

430.572 
3.637.187 

liii 

073,786 

7w.iii 

Mtasomi 

:  :84;fla2 

.... 40,8(15 

■I'M 
.110,800 

9.311 

1.961.7« 

NevYork 

NorthCmlio.   

North  DkkoU 

;:::S;S! 

'JjSSi 

Orwin 

PuuntCuulZooe.. 

....  70«7 
'.'.'.'.46.126 

!^ 

aoatbCuoUu. . 


UUh S4,BM> 


8^6,803 
1.118.013 

543^10 


8,884.187 
1.31fl,0S3 

ei4.8ia 


Unitbd  Sutm  (irmroPT 


nuM  1016 
2.103,010 
1.584.331 


.  .s.nfcui      M.«n.ui     iiXMAMt 


.  .s.««,78f     n.»n.>M    u«.ni,iu 


Ddoo,  Onatar.  I 

BdQP.FM«Tld.. 

nYoricCa.... 


11.  BocauaAirw,  Anoitiiu. . 
U.  Onka.J>ou 


TWENTY-FtVB    UROBBT    CtTIE8    IN    THE    WORLD 

...1W4 .tTIioItoi 

...1914 4J>18,021 


iphiK.tr.  a loia! ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .  .:i,70«.eis 


nnuktion 

..i,5ai^ao* 


19.  OU^tnr.  SootUwl IVIS 1  ,(IT3,T«9 

IT.  ConnudDoplii.  Turkey 1918 1.000,000 

IS.  StumcluL  CbiM lOlS 1,000.000* 

IS.  Sluctu.Chuu ...ie08 1,000.000* 

30.  81uolifu.Cliiu IMS 1.000,000* 

31.  BombvIuilB. 1911 9!9AiS 

23.  Hunbun;,  Oomuiv .     .  i 1910 081.006 

33.  WuHW.IPoluid 1913 MM.4»1 

34.  CuU>B,Chliu IBte 900,000* 

21.  BuiUpMt.AiMri>-Biiiia>i7.   .1910 S803T1 


TWKNTY-FIVB  LABaSST  CITIES  IN    THB  UNITED  8TATE8 


14.   N«irarfc.N.i 347,409 


..nSisj 

BtLouifcHo. 

^''^'^^^ 

'■?s:ssg 

■  ■  ■■  sl 

SJ:^ 

^g25^^ 

ffiS 

MsiSs 

s^S:;.;;;;:;;; 

373.SA7 

»«.*63 

436,S3S 
410.470 

331,089 

17.  L«  AnaalsK  Cat 319.198 

18.  MiBiiau>cilta,Minn 301,408 

19.  JassratyTN.J a>7,779 

'     " lOW.Mo. 348.381 


QROWTB  OF  THE  PIFTBBN  LARGEST  CmEa  OF  THE   COUNTRY 


I.  Nbv  Yak,  N.Y... 00.489(1) 

I.  CUtwo.  DL 

L  PUIa£[iUB.PB...  .41.330  (3) 


L  Clamtukd.  Ohki'. . 


9.  Md. 38.814(1 


0.  BaSya.N.Y :i.ui»  UKW) 

1.  BuFTNWiKD.  C»l..        

1  Hihmkee.  Wb. . . . .      

i.  Cbcinutl.  (%ia 2,540(1810) 

i  SmATs.J. 3,008(1810) 

&  New  OBoiM.  La. . .  17,343  OSlO) 


80,402(3) 
14,129  m 
61,393  (4) 
1,070  (13) 
80,630  h) 
13.668  (8) 
9.323  (11) 
8,068  (10) 


848.839 

STi.roa 

304.960 


sss^:. 


Population    Ctiamt  Q 


Annapolh,  M 
ADBAribnTjIU 


AFPXNDIX 


Ajhlwd,  WU. 11.SW 

AMorU.Or« 9.599 

Ahiliimi,  Kso. 16,429 

AtUnU,  Oa. 1M.83B 

Atlutio  City.  M.  J 4S,1HI 


.  -S&S.ISS 

...24,803 
, . .  10,73* 


B^  City,  Mioli 45,16a 

Bn-ODiie,N.J 55,546 

wff^njh^^  w*^ 24.2ea 


Biddalom,  M« 

BOIiop.Mont 

BiachamtoD.N.  V... 


...tOX)31 
. .  .4S.443 
. .  132.085 


bI^^ 


liwtoD.  i: 


...5,443 

. .  .2fcTfl8 
. ,  .  17.358 
.  .870.686 


BnuKord,  Pk 

BHdfeport,  Conn. . . 
Brouton,  M*ha.  ,  - , 
Bror^line.  Man.... 

BilDalo,N.Y 

BuHinffton.  Vt... . . . 

ButMTMont. 

■  ■  e,  Mmn.. . 


iBibriiin,M 

imdwi.  tt.J. 


Cuton,  Ohio ,  -SO.aiT 

CUWD  City,  Nev 1.466 

Cedar  KaimlD.  Iowa 32.811 


Cbulwt(iD,W.Va 

ChulotteTN.  O 

ChMt«K«««.  Tenn. . . 

ChelsH.Hliv. 

Cbwter.P* 


Cheyenne.  Wyo. 11.320 


CUrkiviUe,  Tenn, 

Colorado  SprlnK^. 
Columbiik  S.  C.  . 


Couodl  Blufla,  losa. 

Covington.  Ky 

Cripple  Creek.  Colo. . 


14.421 

53.673 
181.783 


Dover.  Del 3.7*1 

Dover.  N.  H 13J47 

Dubuque,  low* 38.494 

DuJulE,  Minn. 78,466 

Durhani.  N.  C 18.241 

Eaaton,  Pa. 28.B28 

EattOransB.N.J M371 

Ea«,port,Me. 4.961 

Eut  St.  Louie,  111 68447 

EJCLQ,  lU 26,976 

Eliiabeth.  N.  J T3.40S 

Elmita.N.Y 37.176 

El  Paeo,  Tel 39,279 

Erie,  Pa. 68.526 

Evanaton,  lU 34.978 

Evanaville,  Ind BS.647 

Ereiett,  Meat .  .33,484 

Fairba^  Alaaka 3,000 

FallRiTer,  Maea. It9,295 

FariO.  N.  D 14331 

Findlay.Ohia 14368 

Fimhbun,  Mm*. 87326 

FUnt^ioli. 38,560 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 03,933 

Fort  Wortt  Tet 73313 

Frankfort.  Ky !0,4«« 

FraeoD,  Cal 24303 

OalTMton.  Tei 38.981 

Glouoeater,  Uim. M,3gS 

OoldSeld,  Xer 4338 

Onmd  ItMjda.  Mieh 1 12,571 

Gmday.  Colo. 8,179 

GnmoviJIe.'B.  Cl[ ''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  1'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.\  .15,741 
GuttriB.OV 113M 

Hamilton,  Ohio 35.37» 

HarriBbuiiE.  Pa. 64,180 

Hartfoni.Coim 98,910 

HaverhiU.Mav 44.U8 

HMelton,Pa. 26,463 

Helena,  Mont. 12,818 

Hiab  Point.  N.  C 0,538 

Hilo.  Hawaiian  lelandi 8.745 

Hobokan.  N.  J. . 70334 

Holyoko.  Man. 67.7SO 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  laluda 52,188 

Hot  Springs.  Ark. 14,434 

Houston,  Mich 6,113 

Houmon,  To*. 78300 

Huntsville.  Al». 7,611 

Indianapolie,  Ind -  233,«S0 

lahpualu,  Mich 12.448 

Idiaoa,  WY 14302 

JaduoD.  Mich. 31,433 

Jackaoo,  Miaa. .21J6S 

Jackeonville,  Fla 67,609 

JameeWwn,  N.Y 31J97 

Jefforeon  City,  Mo 113S0 

Jersey  City.  S.  J 267,770 

Johnetowo.  Pa. S6.48S 

Joliet,  III 34.870 

Joplio.  Mo 32.073 

Juneeu.  Alaalca.  .,-...-.- .....--.  .-1JH4 

Kalamaaoo.  Mich. 39,437 

Kacwa  City.  Kan S2,MI 

Kansaa  City,  Mo 348381 

Key  Wem.  Fla. 19.946 

Kiiveton.  N.  V. 25.908 

Knoiville,  Tenn .38,348 

LaCroaBe.Wio.. 30.417 

Laocaaler,  Pa. "■SI 

Lanalna.  Mich 31329 

Lareime.  Wyo if  SI 

Lawrence,  Mat*. 86,893 


64,771 
78,181 

lotja 


4a.4M 
72,016 
1 10^9(0 


271,798 

163«S 
».737 

mioi 

36JM 


914ff 
»T3» 
11.7M 
MLTTl 
38.t7t 


APPEWDIX 


leio 

■.Colo. - 7fii» 

Lewiatoii,  Idaho 6,0*3 

I*"i"an.  M«. WMI 

__Ji.  Ky. . 3S.0M 

•.  OhiD 30.808 

Uoecib,  Nsb «3,B73 

LitUa  Raek,  Ark. 4S.M1 

Lncbiort.  N.  Y 17.870 

IdnbhOhlo 26333 

L«  Anaale^,  Cat 319.198 

Ky. 323.928 

«. 106.2M 

WDafabuTK.  Va. --  -  -  - - . . . 29,4M 

lian.  Uua. .89338 

Miiaia.Om. 40,865 

UvUbo.  Wit 2B.S31 

UtUma,  Man. 44.40t 

UaniU.  PhiiipniiKB IM^WB 

lUnnaUe.  Uioh. 11,S03 

t.Pa. U,eB4 

..131.108 
.. .37.268 

_ M7t 

B.  Wu, 3T3487 

..301.408 

...si.saj 

, , 38.138 

MOBtpeliar.  Vt 7,gS8 

" — >l  VeRMD,  ^4,  Y 30.919 

CM.OkU. 26.278 

Hadma-N.  H ZA.OOS 

NHbTili*,  Tmw. 110.364 

HMahaa.  Miaa. 11.791 

Nvnfk,  N.  J 347,460 

Nenrk,  Ohio 2S.404 

N«r  Bedford,  Man.  90,653 

Naw  BritaiD.  CoDD. 43,918 

Nnrbonlii.  N.  Y 27,805 

N«woaaJe.Pa. 36.280 

Seir  Bann.  Conn 133.605 

>(nrOHauia,La. ,,,339.075 

Newport.  Ey,, 30.309 

Newport. R.1 27.149 

Newport  Nswa,  Va. 20.208 

NnwHoduilla,  N.  Y 28,g07 

Newton,  Man, .39,806 

JJ™  Yock,  N.  Y 4,766.883 

■TiasanFalK  N.  Y 30,«5 

Hane,  Alaaka 2,600 

Narfotk,  Va. 87.453 

Nfvriatovn.  Pa 27,875 

Oakland.  CaL 15ai74 

0|<lcn,Otali - 25.580 

OaOiy.  P^ 1^8S7 

Waboma  City.  Okla. 84  JOS 

011MI.N.Y ....14,743 

OtympiJi.  Wash 8.996 

OiBaka,N>b 124,096 

Oni^B,  N.  J 29,630 

OAbi^Wla. 33.063 

Oewepi,  N.  Y , , .  23,368 

Pwana.  CaL 30.291 

FiHie.N.J 54,773 

PMam.  N.  J .135.600 

PntnskstJL  I Bl  .623 

Pmaaoola,  na. .32,982 

Piiria,Ill 66.950 

Perth  Ambor.  N.  J 32,121 

FMetrinn.  Va. 34,147 

FUlaiklpUa.  Pa. 1,849.008 

'*-on.Ari... 11,134 

re,8.D. 3.666 

■    -  ..533,905 

...33.131 


1910       ] 

PlymoDth,  Maa. 12,141 

Pomona.  Cal :...  10.207 

Pon«,  Porto  Rim 35.027 

PortUnd.  Mo 58.571 

Portland.  Ore 207,214 

Partanouth,  N.H. 11.200 

PortBnoulh.  Va. 33.190 

Pouchkeapne.  N.  Y 27.936 

Pmott.  Aria... 5.092 

ProTidanu.  a.  1 224,326 

Proi^«U>wn.Mua. 4.369 

Pueblo.  Colo 44.366 

Quincy,  HI .36,587 

Quincy,  Mbh. 32,842 

Bacine,  Wi^ 38,002 

Raleiih,  N.  C. 19.318 

Riwduu.Pa. 96.071 

RsdU^.  Cat 10.449 

Riohmond.  Va 127.628 

Rivenide,  Cal 15.312 

Roanoke.  Va. 34.874 

Roehwter.  N.  Y 2IS.149 

Rockford.  Ill 45.401 

Rooiv.Oa 12,099 

Rutland.  Vt 13.548 

Bacramento,  Cal 44,896 

aa»naw.  Mirh. 50,510 

St.  Auciutine .  Fla 5,494 

8t.Jowph,  Mo 77.403 

St.  Louu.  Mo 087.029 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 214,744 

ajem,  Ma«... 43.697 

Salem,  Ore. 14.091 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 92.777 

San  Antonio,  Tax. 96,614 

San  BBrnardino.  CbJ 12.779 

San  Diego.  Cal 30.678 

San  FnnciKO,  Cal 416.912 

San  Joai.  Cal 28.948 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rlw 18.'/ie 

SanUFi,  N.  M 5fl73 

SaultStfi.  Marie.  Midi 12,816 

Savannah,  Ga. K.OM 

8ch«B*elady.  N.  Y 72.826 

Soranton.Pa. 129^87 

Seattle,  Wash 337.10* 

Seward,  Alwka , , . . 

Shawnee.  OUa. 12.474 

Sheboyaan,  Wis 28.398 

Shmandoah.  Pa 2S.774 

Shrereport.  La. 28.015 

3iouit5ity,Ioiia , 47.828 

Sioui  Falls.  S.  D 14,094 

ffitka,  Alaaka 1,039 

aiofny.  AlaAa 872 

Somerrille.  Maai. 77.236 

South  Bend.  Ind 53,684 

Spartanbum.  8.  C 17,519 

Spokane,  W»«li..,. 104,402 

Sprinafield.  Ill 51,678 

SpriBiBeld,  Man. 88.926 

Soringfield,  Mo 3.S.201 

Sprinifield.Ohlo 46,921 

Slamrord,  Conn 2S.138 

Stockton,  Cal 23,253 

8uperior,Wii 40.384 

Syraeu»,'N.Y 137,249 

Tatmna.Waah 83.743 

Tallahaasee.  Fla. 5.018 

Tampa.  Fla. 37.783 

Taunton.  Man 34.3M 

Terrs  Httut*,  Ind 58,157 

Toledo.  Ohio... .,.,168,497 

Tonopah.  Nev 3.900 

Topaka.  Kan. 43.684 


43,384 
35&41T 
55.185 


leio     Dui*  leio 

Tienlan,  N.  J M^IB  1 1 1.603 

Tro/,  N.  Y •. 76*13  TI.IM 

Tuona,  At1« 13,193  1S.TS0 

Ulkfc  N.  Y. 74,419  8S,flea 

Visbbuis,  Ulw. 30314  22319 

VlniaiaCity.  N«v. . . ! 3,244  

W««i,Tei. 28.426  33,386 

W4II11  Walla,  Wuh. 19343  2B,18fl 

WalUum,  Mus. 27,S34  23,481 

Wanridk.  R.  1 Ze.OStt  29,980 

Waahincton.  D.  C 331,080  383,980 

Watubuty.  Conn 73,141  88,973 

Watacloo,  Iowa. 28,093  36.669 

WaMrtown.  K.  Y 28.730  29,894 

■" 11.468  12.702 


1910 

WsM  Hoboken,  N.  J, 36,40* 

Wh»aliia,W.V». 41.841 

Wl^t^tau 63.40) 

Wilkw^am.  Pa. S7.106 

WiUiamapott.  Pb. 31380 

WUmimton,  JM S7.41 1 

Wilmlncton,  N.  C 26,748 

Winooa,  Minn. 1S.GBI 

WooiwoakM.  R.  I .  .38,l2t 

WamatBr.  Utm 146,980 

Yakima.  Waah 14/183 

Yonkan,  N.  Y 79303 

.Ohio.  ■.■/.■.■  IW.'.'.W'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.  '.n',llM 
'■  28,oaa 


4t.in 

TD,7B 

7ft,7n 


101314 
20361 
613H 


FOREION  CITIES.  MOST  OF  WHICH   ARE  MENTIONED  IN  THE  TEXT 


PopulaUcn 

AaotuD.  Oemiaay,  1910 150.143 

Abeokuta.  Niger  Teniloiy 150300 

Abardsan,  Sootlaml.  1916. 164307 

Aoapuloo,  MsiJoo 6,000 

Adalaide.  Auitralia.  1910 ,233,718 

Alexandria.  Ecypt.  1017 436,000* 

Alfisn.  AliBTu,  IWW 138.240 

Amieni,  France.  1911 .93,207 

AmatanUm.  Netbarlaodg.  1018 .838.404 

Antwerp.  B«Uium.  1913 312,881 

Arohaniel,  Riusia.  1913 43.000 

Arequipa,  Peni,  1018 40.000 

Aaunnon.  Paracuay.  1917 120.000 

Athena.  O™™,  1907 187.479 

Aookland.  New  Zealand,  1918 133,712 

Bacdad,  Turkey  in  Aaia,  1918.... 326,000> 

BaEla.  BniaU.  1911 390,000 

Baku,  RuaiB.  1913 237.000 

Batlant.  Aurtnlia,  1918 40,691* 

Buwkok,  Siam,  1018 823.876 

Bamlona,  Bpaln,  lfll7 821,419 

Baimen,  Gennany.  1010 189,201 

Baael,  SwitMrland,  1918 137,100 

BataTia,  Java.  1906 138,681 

BeUart,  Ireland,  1914 399.000 

Belsnda,  Serbia,  1911 00,890 

Banarea,  India.  1911 203,8M 

Bendiao.  Auitralia.  1918 36,790* 

Banen,  Norway,  1910 ...78,917 

BaiUn.  Qennaiiy,  1018 1.779,107 

fiome.  Switieriand,  1918 105,000 

BUbao,  Spain,  1917 100.481* 

Binnincham,  En^and.  1914 860,691 

BloemfonKdn,  Soath  Atriea,  1911 14.780 

BoaoU,  Colombia.  1018 131,367 

Bologna.  Italy.  1916 180,770* 

BomW.  ImUa,  1911 979,446 

Bordeaux,  FTmnoe,  1911 281,878 

BrMlford.  Encland,  1914 390.843 

Bremen,  Qeimany.  1910 247,437 

Brealau.  Qeimany.  1010 612,106 

Breat,  Franoe,   1911 90,840 

Brindiai.  Italy.  1907 22.021 

Briabaiw,  Aunralia,  1918.. 188,393 

Briatid,  Entlaod.  1914. 361,673* 

Bnuaeli,  Beliium,  1912 863,647 

Baoliareat,  Rumania.  1914 t.34632S 

Bud^wet,  Auatria-Hunjaiy.  1910 .880,371 

Buanoa  Airea,  Araentina,  1918 1.698,927 

Cadii.  Bpain,  191* 68,109 

Cairo,  BiTpt,  1917 788,000 

CalouttaTlniU*,  191 1 1 322313 

Catiarr,  Canada,  1918 60,614 

Callao.  Pom.  190B 84348 

-      ...       1.     .„^  iBi, tlt,lt» 


Canton,  China,  1910 ^OollW 

Ca^aTown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1911 .87309 

Canoaa.  Veneaoela.  1918 88380 

Cardifl,  Wal™,  1914 iaa.781 

Cartveoa.  Colombia.  lOlS M,8n 

Caitwena,  Spun.  1917 101341* 

Catania,  Italy,  1B16.. , 31738** 

Cayenne,  FreniA  Quiana.  1918 13JS7 

Cettlnja,  MontaMcro.  1918 6JB9 

Cbemniti.  Gennany,  1910 387307 

Chriatohunh,  New  Zealand.  1918 OS.77I 

Chriatiania.  Norway,  1910 >413St 

CoUeni.  Germany.  1910 M^tK 

Cologne,  Gennany,  1910 -  - ,  BIBJKI 

Colon,  Panama,  1918 30,000 

CooatanUnople.  Turkey,  1918 IjnOJOO 

Copenhacen,  Denmark,  1916 MK.771 

Cordoba.  ArtentlDa,  1914 1M3M 

Ci>idab*,  Spida,  1917 TUI8* 

Cork.  Ireland,  1911 Tt^SB 

Cuaoo.  Peru.  1B18 10300'1W)00 

Damaaoue,  Turkey  in  Aaia,  lOlS 2ia30a* 

Danaig.  Germany,  1910 17t:S47 

Dawaon,  Canada,  1911 Utl) 

Delhi,  India,  1911 man 

Doyer,  En^and.  1014 .41380 

Dnaden,  Oennaoy,  1910 548308 

DuUinTlretand,  1914 40(300 

Duadac,  SoDtland,  1915 178374 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  1018 68,718 

Durban,  Natal,  1911 S13M 

Edinbunh,  BooUand,  1916 ....II8391 

ElborielJ,  Gennany.  1910 .17D.llfl 

Eaaen,  Germany,  1918 46M81 

Pea,  Motnoco,  1918 ..1D63U 

Plume,  Aualri»-Hua«ry,  1910 49308 

Florence.  Italy.  IBlSVT 342.147 

Frankton,  Germany,  1910 414J0 

Frederloton.  Canada,  1911.. 7M 

Fteelown,  Bier™  Leone,  IBII ,34JW 

Puehau,  China,  1916 OStJW* 

Genera.  SwitaeilaDd.  1918 IJUOt 

Genoa.  Italy,  1016 lOail* 

OeoTiatown.  Britiah  Guiana.  1918 64,7S 

Ghent.  Belgium,  1912 187,417 

Gibraltar.  Spaniah  Pen.,  1011 Uje 

Gla^ow,  Scotland,  1916 I3n7<* 

Oothenburc,  Sweden.  1917 191,SS 

Granada,  Spain,  1917 SlM 

Orimaby,  Entfand.  1914 - 773H 

OuatemaJa.  Oualamala.  1010 WOM 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  191S lOUli* 

Hague,  The,  Netherlanda,  1016 mJM 

Halifai.  Nova  SooUa,  1011 4UN 

HaUa.  Geimaoy.  1910 UftW 


flimbiiri.  Oflcaiuy.  1910 031,035 

Hudilloii.  BumildB,  ISlfl 3,KtT 

Buultan.  Cuwda,  1911 81,9«B 

Bimmerfsat,  Norway 1,239 

Bufchiui,  Chini,  1910 S94,330> 

Binian,  Chins,  191S 1331.280' 

HUDm-,  G«niuny.  1910 S03JM 

Hi™i».Cub».  1918 3&9,I59 

Hi«».FrMi0B,  1911 ISe.IW 

DsbimfcP-'-'--^  ■"""- 


IikiiUk.Si 


*  Chile,  19IB 4B,SC 

__k.  ffiberia.  1913 129,7C 

a.  Holr  Land.  1918 49,0C 

hcoHlm,  Holy  lud,  19IS SS.DC 

iidurnHbon.  TnuTu],  1911 937, IC 


m,  Ecnuian  a 
tuHik.  1913... 


)Gober1«T,  Cxw  ol  Oood  Hope.  1911 .. ....19,53 


U  Pu.  BoliTik.  101& tOD.09T 

U  n>U,  Airaatiu.  1914 90.430 

I«fc  Tibet 30,000' 


1913 143,900 

umcH,  innee,  1911 99,1B1 

Ifflboo,  Poitucel,  191 1 43a3S9 

UTspaol,  Ecwlud,  1914 TOS.SM 

lotaim,  Port.^?.  Afri« . ,  14.000 

Ifldi  RnaU.  1913 419,604 

(i,Cuiadm,1911 ...40.000 


Lgukia.  El 


1,  1914.  . 


.  .4,S1S,( 
.  ,7,410.704 


Utknn,  lodi*.  1011. .259.79S 

;*oii.  Fnnca.  1911 823,708 

Hidru,  ladis,  1911 518.000 

Midrid,  Sp^D.  1917 848,780 

UieWjiirt,  Oenouy,  1010 179.085 

MitiB,  Bpein.  1017 140^00 

UHiw.Bnnt.  1911 50,000* 

UuibcMec,  EocUnd,  1014 731,830 

MmUky,  BuRDk,  1011 13S.309 

Muatlle.  Tnnoe.  lOlt 550,019 

a«*Bt,  Omii,  1918. 34,000 


H«m>.  luly.  1915 190.000 

Utb,  Oennuv,  1010 88,087 

[faKo  atf7til»*iBo.  1910 471.000 

JB«.  lUly.  1015 883.069 

Uoeh^  Tinkay  Id  Aria ,.. 5fl00 


l^mKniao,  Uniruy,  1*17 - 378.183 

HoatnaLCuada,  1911 470,480 

"«"o«.  tttmih,  lOlS 1.8ir.l00 


.0,000 

r8.i~ 
.ro,4 

1.817.1 


MuDloh.  Gi 
Nocoya.  Ji 


PopuUti 

....toe.4c 


firs.'.' 


Naaaieth,  Holy  Land ILOOO 

Newsanle.  EncUnd.  1914 271.63S 

Nii»,Fra«i<*,  1011 143.940 


Numnbeis.  OemiHiy,  1910. . . 

Odaaa,  Ruaia.  1913 

Oporto,  Portucal,  1911 


..031,040 
.  -194.009 
.1,400,318 


Parii.  France.  1911 

Pekim,  China,  1912 

Pemambueo.  Branl.  lOtI 

Perth.  Aulnlia.  1011 

Pateiborooih,  Canada.  1901 

PetrocnMl,  Rtuala.  1915 3,31B.81S 

Pietarraarltiburt,  NaUl,  1911 14,737 

Pl™u*0™eoe,  1007 78,570 

Plaa.  Italy,  1915 67.3S8* 

Port  Arthur,  Canada,  1001 3,314 

Port  au  Prinoa.  Haiti.  leiS lOO.OOO* 

Port  Said,  E^t.  1917 90.000* 

Portunouth,  Enclaod,  1914 341,748 

Poaui.  OsriDUy,  1910 168,flM 

Pot*Um.  Oennany.  1910 83,234 

Pmcue,  AoKria-Huniary,  1914 641.800 

Pretoria,  Trauraal,  1011   39,018 

Puebla.  MeiiM.  1910 08,131 

Quebeo,  CanadiL  1911 78,710 

Queeaetoini,  Ireland 0.0S9 


.3388,110 

,  .  893.900 
.  . . .  180,000 
.    .108.793 


Quito,  Ecu 
Rancoon,  E 


Rome.  Italy.  1918 890.900 

Roaario,  AnenUoa.  1014 322,593 

Rotterdam,  Netherianda,  1916 487,077 

Roabait  Franoe.  1911 111.723 


nbaii,  Pranoe. 
uen.  EVvnoe,  1 


Bt.  Etieone,  Fnwoe,  1911 

St.  John,  CanuU.  1911 

Bt.  John'!.  Newfoundland,  1911 

St.  Quenllii,  Fianoe,  1911 

Baloniki.  France,  1915 

Samarkand.  Hunan  Turiu«t«n,  1010.  , 

San  Luis  Poloai.  Meiiea,  1010 

Sao  Salrador.  Salvador, 


antiacp,  C 
antoDomi 


JncD.  Santo  Dominco.  1911 H.OOO  ■ 


CUIe.  1018,, 307,560 

"        -     H.OOO- 

Banloa,  BraiQ.  1011. 35.000 

SCo  Paulo.  Braril.  1911 ...,450,000 

Seoul.  Choasn.  1915 801.888* 

"     -  I.  Spain,  1917 164,323 


SuoluuL  Chiiui,  II 
Snan,  BoUtu,  10 


..^S8e,ai8 
...soo.ooo* 

M«e 

34.000* 

.,..uw»o« 


ir.  Aiutnlik.  tSlS.  . 


^im^,  Muiw S3SS 

Tukuurivo,  MadMowu.  leiS 03,116 

~       ■       ■-     josoTlBOl 3G.003 

■      ~ n.... 272,300 


Tuikr,  Moi 
Tuhk«id.R 


0,  Perai%  ma. 

1.  Boly  lud,  1 


Timbuktu,  Budao.  IBIS , . 

Tokyo,  JwjdB,  1917 2.244,799 

Taroifto.  CuwU,  1911 ,.376,538 

Tnbi»Dd,  Turkey  in  AaU,  ISIH iiSlOO* 

Trien^  Austrift-Huns*!?,  1814 24e,SOI)* 

Tripdi.  TriptJi,  1911 73,000 


TnodbiMa,  Nonrar.  1010 4UM 

Tanu,  Tuida,  MIS 27Tm 

Turin,  IMIy,  191S tU^BM* 

Upecnlrik,  uraanluid 700 

ValNuiaTBiMJB.  1917 MSjn* 

ValpMain.  Chila,  1 


VanwHiTM',  CuwU,  1911. 

Vsnioa,  It^,  1016 

Van  CnuTHaJDO,  1910. 
"      00,1911... 


ViotOTla,  CuufU.  ISU 3IM0 

VIbdu,  Aunria-Hiuicuy,  1911 a.I4«X*> 

VUdiToKok,  Siberia  1911 91,4M 

WuHW,  Pctmad,  1BI3 900,491 

WcUinctOD,  New  ZMluid,  1916 Mja 

WaM  Hun.  EuUnd,  1914 3M.47S* 

"■— ' —  Cuud^TlMI  ■"  •" 


Winoipes,  Caaadk,  1016., 
Yumouth,  CuwiU,  1911 . . 
YokoliMiiaiJapkD,  1917 . . 


.161,000 


ELEVATION  OF  80MB  PLATKAC8  AND  MOUNTAIN  PEAEB 


, j»Ou«ii"' in  Soot  Anwrio*)..  22,800 

Apo,  MiodiiMo,  PhUipplnet .-.  o.™ 

Anust.  Turksy  in  A^ 

Mt.  Bluu.  Alps,  Fnooa  (blihMt  in  Alpa) 


10.312 

. . .  17.338 

...lfi,7Bl 

10-13,000 

'a^Ec^aat^t\\V.'.'.'.'-'.'.'..'.'.''-'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.-20.AM 

Cotopati,  And«,  Efluador  <«-■.. 


Rug*iK  (higbsM  in  Europe) .  . 


.  .18.200 


Etn».Sioll¥ I0.83S 

Enrart,  Hinulnyu.  Nepal  (U«he«  in  Uw  woild) 211,003 

FuilyumB,  Japan 12,365 

HHla,  loelaiSTT S.llO 

Kanohaajanga  -,.--.... .- ,  ..28,156 

Ksnia.  Africa 18,920 

Kilimanjaro.  Afrioa  (higbsat  in  Alrica) 19.780 

Koaoiuiko,  Australia  Ouilieat  in  Auatralia) 7.336 

LuHD.  Sierra  NevadaTCal 10.677 

Logan,  CoaaC  Rang^a.  Canada  (higheat  in  Canada) - 19,539 

Momnlw.  Alaeka  (higliaM  in  North  Ameriiw] .20,300 

UauuKea,  Hairaiian  Island* 13,806 


«,«7J 

asm 

■oU.8.).«,7U  - 


(hiibntinM 


Popoeatepotl.  Maiieo 

Rainier,  Caaoads  Mountaina.  Waabincton . 

St.  Eliaa,  Alaaka 

San  Franoiaoo  Mountain.  Arliona 


Yunqua,  Porto  Rioo . . 


NoBTHAimica 

SSr-;::::::::  :: 

'&°u^ 

1J«0 

Yukon 

Bocm  Abkrio* 

500 

SOME  OF  THE  LABGEBT  RTVERB  OP  THE  WOHLD 
Lanithin     Bsrin  Area 
Milee        Sq.Milaa  0<«an 

Atlantis 


.000  Atlaotlo 

.720  AtlanliD 

.000  Atlantis 

,000  Atlantio 


.000        Atlantis 


ancthin 

WiM 


Vcd«a 2.400 


Brahmaputrm , , 
Boanc-Bo 


426.000 
440^)00 
670,000 
372.700 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGE  LAKES  OF  THE  WORLD 


HuJMtw I3» 

Hiohicao... 21.720 

Nicuaciu 3,000 


GrHtart 

I      Dwth 

In  An 


THIcui. 
Vktoria  Nyuiw . . 


RACES  OF  MANKIND 


Anwriowi  Indiw .  ■ 


RELlGIONa  OF  MANKIND 

..«l>0.000,000  I 
440.000.0r-  ' 
.  .S.000,« 


..440.000.000        ParuuuidDtban 


PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  FROM  WHICH  THE  FOREIGN  BORN  PO{>tJLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  COME 
Caqntiy  of  Birth  Numbar  in  Itl 

AibUu-Huiioo' 288,737 

lUly . 21G.S3T 


kNoftoAi 


Country  of  Birth 
Gemimn  Empire .  ■  ■ 
Ireluid 


SootlBDd. 20,115 


DiaTRIBDTION  OF  NEGROES  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  STATES  WHERE  THEY  ARE  MOST  NTMERODB 
BtatM       I     Nmniiar  of  N^m 


3.   MiMftiiipp 


7.  NanbC>n)link....S24.4ea 


KeDtuekr. . 
Muyiand.. 

FlorkU.... 


b«cofN«cro«« 
in  1000 

toTol^ 

IDOU. 

do,Google 


>db,Google 


INDEX   AND   PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


KEY  TO  PEONtTNCIATION 
(WBBarsB'e  IiiTBBirtTioiiAL  Dictiohxkt) 


i,  u  In  lla  ;  t,  ta  In  sentu ;  ft,  u  In  ekre ;  8,  aa  In  Sm ;  t,  aa  in  Srm ;  i,  u  in  tak ;  a,  u  in  S'nol ;  n,  as  tn  (til : 
(,  as  in  ere ;  t,  aa  in  fr-vent' ;  i,  as  In  And ;  e,  (u  in  fSm ;  «,  as  in  re'cmt ;  I,  as  in  Ice ;  t,  aa  tn  t-de'a ;  I,  as  In  111 ; 
S,  M  in  Old ;  ft,  as  in  t-bej' ;  A,  as  in  Orb ;  0,  aa  in  Odd ;  Q,  as  in  Oae ;  A,  as  in  A-nite' ;  g,  as  in  ryde ;  9,  as  in  fqll ; 
a,  aa  in  ftp ;  Q,  as  in  tra ;  ?,  as  in  pit*; ;  e^  aa  in  fOod ;  di,  as  in  ISbt ;  oa,  as  in  out ;  oi,  as  f n  oil ;  k,  representing 
limplj  IBe  naaal  tone  of  tbe  preceding  vowei,  aa  iu  enaemble  (AH'sfiN'b'i),  '  (for  voice  glide)  natn  pardon  (pfir'd'n); 
g(tianl),  BB  in  go;  s  (sharp),  aa  in  so;  z  hike  s  sonant),  as  in  zone;  ch  (=  tab),  asincbalr;  sh,  for  cb,  as  In 
macblne;  ib  (=  sh  made  sonant),  forz,  aa  in  acure;  J  (=dzb),  for  g,  aa  in  gem;  k,  for  ch,  aa  in  chorua;  kw, 
forqii,  aa  in  quaen;  ka  (surd),  for  x,  as  in  vex;  gz  (sonant),  for  z,  as  in  exist :  f,  for  pb,  m  In  philosopby ;  bw, 
tot  wh,  as  in  wliat;  t,  tor  ed,  aa  in  baked;  ng,  aa  in  long;  g  (like  ng)  for  n  before  the  aoond  of  k  or  banl  g,  aa 
in  bank;  n  (ordlnaiyBound),  as  in  no;  Bi  (sonant),  tor  tb,  as  iti  ttMn;  tb  (surd),  as  in  thin. 

TIm  primiuy  accent  is  indicated  faj  a  short,  heavy  mark  ('),  the  secondary  by  ft  ligbt«r  mark  ('). 

Hie  nombeiB  refer  to  pages.  Where  several  refereiicM  are  giren,  the  pages  on  which  the  prtndpal  deacription 
h  to  be  fonnd  are  indicated  by  bet  Tier  type. 


Aachen  (tt'un),  3l2,  S17. 
Abri-deen  (i'D-'er-den),  26^,  274. 
AbyaainiA  (Kbls-sfn'I-i),  SB4. 
Abjarinlas  KonnUiiis,  3T5. 
Acapnlco  (ifki-poOlOcA),  177. 
AaiiKSigi>*<     Kt      (-ft'kOn-klt'gwA), 

Adatu,  Mt  r-Bd'amz).  130. 

Adelaide  (ftd'6-iad),  892. 

Aden  (S'den  or  A'd«n),  349. 

Adirondack  Mijimt«tii«  (fid1-t6n'- 
d&k-),  61,  63. 

AdrUUc  Sea  (Ad'r^4tlk-  or  Vdrl-), 
839,384. 

Xgaea  Sea  (6-je'iin-),  884. 

A^hMllctJW  (if-gin  V-tlln'),  SfiO. 

AfHca  (Kfil-ki),  Sn-SaS;  animals, 
871,  873;  canTans  on  deeerta, 
S7.3-374;  Central,  S82-88fi  (ten 
Central  Airioa) ;  climat«,  870: 
eoeot  line,  869;  exploration  and 
settlement,  872-378 ;  fontsta,  870 ; 
inhabitants,  873;  Islanda  near, 
888 ;  lakes,  »70 ;  mountains,  809  ; 
Northern,  873-880  (sm  Barbaiy 
BtKtee,  Bgypt,  and  Sshan)  ;  ratl- 
ways,  877,  883,  884,  38G ;  rlTcra, 
8aO :  Soothem,  880-383  (im  South 
AMm)  i  aortace  features,  809 ; 
weet  ooaat,  884.  See  otto  under 
vafiona  oounMea  of  Africa. 

AcrlcnttBrB,  38,  I6S-1B4.  See  muter 
names  of  oonntrlee,  etc. 

Aix  U  Chapelle  (SkB-Ilt«hA'pei'  or 
to-),  817. 

Alabama  (U't-bS'mA),  40,  79,  SO. 

AUmeda  (Cal.)  (H'li-m&'di),  138. 

Alaska  (i-lAa^i),  127,  141,  14B-1S9 ; 
climate,  149;  fiahing,  149-161; 
mining,  l&l ;  surface  featuree,  140 ; 
towna,  182. 

Albeoy  (N.  T)  (ulTti-nl),  69,  61,  02. 

Alberta  (U-bir^),  MS,  1«S. 


ki),  1 

Alderaey  (-^I'dBr  nl),  laie  of,  S6fi. 
Aleutian  lalanda  (4-10'abiin-).  149. 
Alexandria  <ai'6g>-An'dri-4),  878. 
Alfalfa  (U-(U'f*),  180,  246. 
Alxeila  (il-je'il-i),  290,  878,  STB. 
AlEieii  (Ol-jen'),  880. 
AUegheny  Plateau  (Sl'^'nl-),  49. 
Allefhenr  (Pa.},  59,  67. 
Allegheny  Klrer,  07. 
Almonda,  181.     See  al$o  Fmita. 
Alpi   Hountalns    (iipe-),  267,  283, 

3Si,  819,  834,  881. 
Alaace-Lorraine  (41'bKs'  lA'rla'),  808. 
Altoona  (Fa.)  (ii^WoA),  69. 

(im'i-zOn),  286,  MS,  246. 
m  (im'ittr.d&m'),  380. 

^(Mont.)(Hn'*-k6n'd4).  137. 

Andes  Honatalna  (Sn'd^),  286, 23B, 

261,  362. 
Andorra  (in-dOrtri),  384,  291. 


Africft,  873;  Alaska, 
162  ;  Arctic  r^ions,  14-16,  226 ; 
Aaim,  846;  Anstralia,  281,  886, 
889 ;  Belf^om,  281 ;  Brltiah  lalea, 
386  i  Central  States,  9T-08 ; 
Denmark,  309;  deaerta,  229-280: 
Egypt,  376;  France,  386;  frigid 
cone,  326  ;  India,  866 ;  Ireland, 
27(t:  Mexico,  1T4;  The  Nether- 
lands, 378;  Persia,  360;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  169  ;  Roaia  In  Asia, 
361 ;  South  America,  230-341  ; 
Spain,  393 ;  the  ateppee,  331  ;  tem- 
perate zone,  17-lS,  230 ;  torrid 
zone,  21-32,  837-236. 

Annapolia  (Ud.)  (Sn-n&p'^4to),  67. 

Ann  Aibor.(Mioh.),  113. 

Antilles  (An-tinez  or  aw-tfll'l,  176- 
179. 

Autl-tiade  vinds  (fai'U.trSd'-),  207- 

AntwMp  (ttafvaip),  282,  Mi,  380. 


lachl-on-),  4,  7,29,82, 
46-49,  49-60,  71-72. 

Apple*,  in  Central  States,  97  :  Mex- 
ico, 173;  Michigan  peninsula,  97  ; 
Middle  Atlantic  Sutes,  63;  New 
York  State,  63 ;  Nova  Scotia,  166 ; 
Southern  Stales,  77 ;  Western 
States,  138. 

Aprlcota  (ft'prl-kSls),  131,  182. 

Aiabi^  (i-rA'bI-4),  849;  agriculture, 

,  840;  animala,  349;  clUes,  349; 
govemment,  340  ;  prodncla,  340. 

Aral  Sea  afa\-%  803. 

Ararat,  Ht.  (-ftKil-rlt),  846. 

Archaneel  (ilik-ftn'jei),  802. 

"Arctic  CHrde  (ttrVak-),  199. 

Arctic  Ocean,  297. 

Aiequlpa  (&'i4-ke'p4),  262. 

Arnntina  (bJ-'gen-t«'ni),  236,  239, 
243,  SU-MT;  agiicultore,  246; 
cities,  347;  climate,  346;  com- 
merce, 247  ;  dairying,  247  ;  farm- 
ing, 346;  lombering  and  mlnlnir, 
246-247 ;  manofacturing,  247 ; 
ranching,  246. 

Arizona  (ftrl-zyni),  120,  121,  121, 
136,  143. 

Arkansas  (turOuin-aa'),  79. 

' ■a  Island  (aMfin'sban-),  886. 

(Wis.)  (isblond),  104. 
b  (N.C.)  (iah'Tll),  78. 

Asia  (ft'Bhi),  H1-S6S ;  animals, 
841-346 ;  area,  341  ;  oUmate.  S41 ; 
mountains,  348-344 ;  people,  344  ; 
riveia,  344 ;  surface  features, 
841-843;  tee  oZfo  under  oouotrles 
of  Asia. 

Astoria  (Ore)  (fa-t«'rl-i),  126,  127, 
140. 

Asuncion  (t-»J6n'B6-ftn'),  248. 

Atacama,  Desert  of  (-b'tA-k&'mi), 
239,266  I 


INDEX  ASD  PSOirOUSClSa  rOCABULAST 


Atheu  (Sth'ens),  880. 

AtluiU  (Oa.)   (ftt.l&D'U),   81,  82, 

•6^7. 
Atlu  Hoontaiiu  (SIIoh-),  378. 
Auburn  (He.)  (ti'bara),  42, 


AngiuU  (Me.),  40,  42. 

Anitin  (Tex.)  (as'Un),  so. 

Anatralim  (tis-trftll-A),  SSB-399;  agri. 
cullure,  390  ;  BnimAls,  388-389  ] 
aiva,  886 ;  ciUes,  .tDl-302 ;  dimal«, 
3S0;  coast  line,  886;  dairying,  390: 
domeRticaiiiiniUs,  390;  flBhlng,  300. 
government,  388;  history,  888,  .190; 
luanufacturiiig,  301 ;  mining,  31)0- 
391  ;  native  inhsbitanta,  888 ; 
plants,  387-388  ;  rivers,  38T  ;  sheep 
racing,  390;  Hiirfnce  features,  380; 
Testation,  38T.  iS«e  alio  under 
various  countries  of  Austialia. 

AutriA  (fu'trl-A),  308. 

AuatiU-Bimeuf  (-lifin'gi-rt),  880- 
3H  ;  agriculture,  332 ;  cities,  S3S- 
334 ;  climate,  831 ;  goTerninenC, 
332 1  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, 3:^ ;  lumbering,  332 ;  msnu- 
factuiing,  333;  mining,  332-338; 
people,  331 ;  rainfall,  331 ;  surface 
featuns,  881 ;  variety  of  races  and 
cosunB,  83l-3Sd. 

Axis,  rotMion  of  earth  on  ita,  196-190. 

AioiM  Utmia  (ft-eOn'-),  296. 


BabThHi  rbab^-IQn),  348. 

Basdad  (blg-dSd'  or  bAg'dSd),  848.  . 

Balumu  (b*-hs'mts),  170. 

BahU  (bi-e'i),  246. 

Baker  IsUnd  (bi'kBrO,  168. 

Baker,  Mt,  120. 

Balra  (bi-l(6o'),  8(M. 

Balearic  Isles  (bU'i-iinkO,  896. 

Balkan  Mountaitti  (b*l-kku'-  or  bfl'. 
kan-),  834.  336. 

Balkan  PenlniuU,  884-840. 

BalUiat  (b&l'l&-rat'),  .302. 

Baltic  S«a  (bKl'tlk-),  269,  206,  800, 
302,  810. 

Baltimore  (Hd.)  (bftl'U-mAr),  61,  68, 
6!>,  00,  6T,  189. 

Baluchistan  (btt-to^'chls-tttu'),  869. 

Bamboo,  160,  3>>0,  361,  386. 

Banangq,  Central  America,  176 ; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  168 ;  Qulaaa, 
248;  Haiti,  170;  Jamaica,  178; 
Mexico,  174  ;  Pacific  islands,  394  ; 
PliUippine  lalands,  169;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  tropical  Andean  conn- 
tries,  249. 

Banckok  (banlcdk'),  363. 

Bangor  (Me.)  (bSn'gOr),  40,  41. 

Barboiy  States  (biirTii-rl-),  373, 
378-480;  agricultnre,  878;  cities, 
3T8, 380 ;  climate,  -378;  inhabitantJi, 
370,  380 ;  products,  378  ;  surface 
features,  878. 

Barcelona  (,bar's«.li>'uA),  294. 


Bar  Harbor  (He.),  46. 

BaT)e7,  In    Austria' Hnngary,    SSS ; 

BritUh  Isles,  206 ;  Central  SUt«B, 
08  ;  Chile,  255  ;  Ecuador,  261  ; 
Egypt,  378;  German;,  811;  Ire- 
land, M70  I  The  Netherlands,  278  ; 
HoiUiweBtem  Stales,  127  ;  Ontario, 
166;  Persia,  849;  Russia,  804; 
Spain,  292;  Sweden,  208;  Vene- 
zuela, 248. 

Barmen  (btti'men),  317. 

Barre  (Vt.)  (bir'rS),  86. 

Basel  (b£('zfl),  322. 

Basin  Ranges,  120. 

BstsTia  (bA-ta'vI-l),  898. 

Bath  (Me.),  41. 

Baton  Bouse  (La.)  (bSt'l&n  rSteh'), 

Bavuia  (b4-v&'rI-&),  816. 

Bay  City  (MicK),  106. 

Beana,   In   BritUh   Isles,   206;    The 

Netherlands,     278 ;      Ventzuels, 

248. 
Belfaat  (bei-fist'  or  bei'fist),  270, 

274. 

Belglnm  (bei'il-Om),  SSO-SN;  agri- 
culture, 281 ;  cities,  282,  288 ;  col- 
onies, 282,  384-386;  commerce, 
282 ;  government,  281 ;  mannfao- 
turing,  282,  283 ;  mining,  281-262  ; 
papulation,  280-281 ;  surface  fea- 
turee,280. 

Belnade  (b«l'giftd'),  336-336. 

BelTte  (bf-iei'),  177. 

BelllnEliam  (Wasb.)  (b«11ng-ain), 
126,  127,  141. 

Belt  of  calms,  209,  213. 

Benares  (b«n-&'rez),  S6T. 

BeodiH)  (bSu'dl-gft),  892. 

Ben  Iferis  (-nffvls),  264. 

Klyer  (beu'w*-),888. 


BerkeUy  (Cal.)  (bCrkll),  138. 
Berkshire  Hllla  (Mrk'shlr-),  32,  46. 
Berlin  (ber-l#n'),  814-316. 
Bemwdaa  (bSr-mO'dis),  180. 
Berae  (bem),  322. 
Bethlehem  (beth'I^hem  or  ^A-wn), 

847. 
Bhutan  (Ui6-tiLn'),  366. 
Blddeford  (Me.)  (bld'di-fird},  42. 
BillinKi  (Hont.)  (bliaingi).  133, 184. 
"■     jhojnton  (N.  Y.)  (blng-om-ttln). 


267,  260, 
Biabee  (Ariz.)  (bU^ee),  124,  14S. 
BUckForest.  811,  818. 
Black  Hilla.  106. 
Black  Ses,  302,  307,  833.  837. 
Blanc,  Mont  [mSx'  bltin'),  384. 
Bogota  (bo'gO-Uk'),  260. 
Boise  (Idaho)  (boi'zA),  138. 
Bokhara,  city  of  (-bd-Ktt'r&),  351, 862. 
"Olivia   (b6-lI»TA).   241,   247,   248, 

as3-S64. 
Bambar(  b6m-b&')>  367. 


Boot  and  ahge  mnklnf,  4X-43,  OL 

113,  168. 
Bordeanz  (bOrfdOO,  289. 
Borneo  (ber'D6-6),  303. 
Boepoiua  (bCe'pA-riks),  886,  SS7. 
Booton  (HasB.)  (bOe^),  S7, 44-tt, 


371. 

Brad&rd  (Pa.),  66. 

Brahmapatra  (brll'ml-pSo'tri),  3SS. 

Broiil  (W-illQ,  236,  343,  KS-MS; 
area,  243,  398 ;  citiee,  246 ;  climate, 
243;  drainage,  248;  forests,  24S> 
244 ;  mining  and  manufacturing, 
245;  products,  244^i46;  riven,  343L 

Bremen  (brem'en),  308,  )1«. 

BresUn  (breilou),  812,  SIB. 

Brick  makinz,  69,  107. 


British  ColmnbU  (.ki-lQm'bl-A),  137, 
163.  183,  166. 

Britiah  Empire  (-«m'plT),  Z7S. 

Biitlah  Gulaoa  (-g^'ai),  248. 

Brltiab  Hondnraa  (-faen-da'rie),  171. 

Btltiah  Islee.  ttS-fTS;  agriculture, 
266-266 ;  animals,  266 ;  area,  288. 
898;  cities.  271-275;  climaU).  3H 
coast  line,  264 ;  colonies,  376 ;  taj« 
producu,  266;  fishing,  366-3117^ 
foreign  commerce,  276;   goTem- 


STO ;  mining,  267;  mouniain^  SM; 
navy,   276;  popnlaUon,  366,  3B8; 
position,  263;  sbipe  and  shippmg, 
376-276 ;  surface  fraCuree,  3(14. 
Britiah  Straits  SetUementa,  303. 


Bmnswlck  (Ga.)  (britm'wlk),  7S. 
BmaeelB  (brfis'scli),  38S. 
Bnchaiert  tbs&'kfr-rest'  orbS'-),  386. 
Budapest  (MCdl-ptat).  8S8,  IM. 
Bnenoi  Aires  (bifnOs  a'tls),  347. 
Buffalo  rs.  YMhOTfi-tt),  69, 81,  81, 

H-6>,  106. 
BnlldlnE  atones, 4;  InBelginm.asa; 

British  Isles.  387  ;    Canada,  lOS ; 

Central  States,  106 ;  Fiwwe,  SSfi ; 

Ireland.    270;      Middle    Atiantie 

SUIes.  67  ;  Hew  England,  36-86 ; 

Nevr  York,  67  ;  PenniyWanla,  67 ; 

Southern    States,    70;       Wtnan 

Stat^  126. 
nlMlla.  (b6&l-gS'r1-i),  886,  881. 
InlUros  (Nev.),  128. 


CadU  (bSdIz),  304. 

Cairo  (bl'r6),  374,  876, 8TTj.| ,, 
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CUcntU  (k&l-knt'U),  886,  367. 

CsIeuT  (kSl'gi-rl),  106. 

CtlUoniU  (kSI'I.fOi^-i),  60,  110, 
120,  124,  12fi,  128,  129,  131-1S2, 
138-140. 

Callao  CIUl-lli'&  or  kil-y^'A),  252. 

CAlDinet  (Mich.)  (kAI'A-met),  lOfl. 

CunbrUge  (Eng.)  (Umtirlj),  278. 

CunbiidEe  (Haw.),  46. 

CamdBn  rs.  J.)  (Um'dsn),  S9,  86, 
361. 

CuMla,  In  Arabia,  849 ;  Egn>t|  376. 

ClMpoi  (k&K'pobsh),  238. 

Cauda  (Un'i-di),  162,  161-170; 
Igricoliure,  19*-lflfl;  dtie»,  187- 
ITOi  diniAta,  162-163;  Osbing, 
168-184;  foresM,  163;  gOvWQ- 
ment,  162  ;  hlatorr,  161-162  ;  lum- 
bering, 103  ;  mining,  166 ;  popu- 
lation, 182  ;  mirt&ce  featorea,  102  ; 
transportatioD,  107. 

Canall,  In  China,  366;  dnlnage 
(anal,  Chicago,  111 ;  Erie,  00,  01. 
64,  66,  1ST  ;  Germany,  314,  316 ; 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  317  ;  Manchester- 
Liverpool  Hhlp  canal,  274 ;  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  61  ;  Panama,  8S, 
164-166,  377;  Soo  Canal,  108; 
Suec,  877 ;  iu  United  Kingdom, 
272.- 

Canaiy  lilandi,  296.  886. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of,  800. 

Cantabrian    Konntaina  (Un-a'bil- 

nn-),  291,  292. 

Canton  (kftn-tdn'),  867. 

Cap*  Braton    Island    (-briflin-   or 

-brtt'lin-),  166. 
Cape  Colony,  373,  880. 
Cape  Mar  (N.J.),  61. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  378. 
Cam  of  Good  Hope,  Colony  of,  S81. 


Capricorn,  TfooIc  of, 
Caracas  (U-r&Us), : 
CaidJl  (kar'dlf),  274, 


Caribbaan  Sea  (kAr'Ib-be'iin-),  178. 
CupatUan  Monntaina  (Ui^p&'thl- 

on-),  331. 
Cinet  munfactnilng,  80,  88,  888, 

Canaia  maitle  (kHr-rft'MU),  826. 

Cucada  Banges,  80,  120. 

Caspian  Sea  (kis'pl-on-),  808. 

CataUUa  (kftts'klls),  62. 

Ctttb  nlslnc,  in  AUska,  162  ;  Ara- 
bia, 861 ;  ArgenUua,  246 ;  Austra- 
lia, 390;  Aostria-aungar;,  882; 
Balkan  Peninsula,  886, 886;  Brazil, 
246 ;  British  blea,  286  ;  Canada, 
186 ;  Central  States,  97-9B ;  Chan- 
nel laUnds,  266 ;  Chile,  266 ;  Co- 
lombia, 260 ;  Ecuador,  261 ;  Egypt, 
S76 ;  Einnos,  286 ;  Germany,  312  ; 
Great  Pl'Ons,  100-101;  Ireland, 
970;  MadagaBcar,  886;  Heiico, 
174;  Th«  Netbeilanda,  276 ;  Fara- 


Say,  248 ;  Fern,  261 ;  Rnsaia, 
i;  Russia  in  Asia,  861  ;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  Southern  SUtes,  78 
Spain,  292 ;  Turkey  in  Europe 
836-SS7  ;  United  States,  187  ;  Uru 
guay,  247  ;  worid  dlatribution  of 
Industry,  400,  401. 
Cancasian  race  (kft-kft'shun-),  232- 


107. 

Central  Africa,  SS8-9»S ;  divisions, 
883-S86  ;  native  inhabitant,  888  ; 
tbe  Sudan,  383 ;  value  ot  rivers 
for  tranaportAtion,  382-888 ;  west 
coast  conntrlea,  384. 

Central  America,  1TT-17B,  182. 

Central  States,  91-118 ;  agriculture, 
93-101;  cities,  108-116;  climate, 
92-98 ;  dairying,  97,  98, 106 ;  farm- 
ing. 98-90 ;  fishing,  102 ;  level  land 
and  mountains,  91-92 ;  lumtier- 
ing,  102 ;  manufacturing,  106-107  ; 
mining,  102-100;  rainfall,  93; 
ranching,  911-101;  aarface  features, 
91-98  ;  transportation  of  goods, 
107-108. 

Cettin]e(lB6'i*n-yi),386. 

Ceylon  CsJ-lSnO,  367. 

Chad,  Lake  (-cUid),  870,  384. 

Champaien  (111,)  (shSm-pan'),  111. 

Channel  blonds.  286. 

Chailerton  (S.C.)  (ehlLrlz'tan),  73, 
77,  80,  87. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  (shartSt),  82. 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  (ch&f  tl-.neo'- 
gt),  79,  81,  62,  B7. 

Chehalla  Blrer  (chthalls-),  142. 

Chelan.  Lake  (-che'l&n'),  146. 

Chelsea  (Haas.)  (chSl'st),  46. 

Chemnlti  (kSm'nlts),  816. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (chSs'lUpek-)  60, 61, 

Cheater  CP*-)  (el'Sa'ter),  88. 

Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  fshi'Bn'),  130. 

Chicago  (111.)  (ahl-k»'g6),  106,  106, 
108-111. 

Chicago  RiTor,  108. 

Chile  (chelft),  238,  239,  S42,  KM- 
BSB ;  agriculture,  266  ;  cities,  266 ; 
climate,  264 ;  manufacturing,  266 ; 
mining,  264 ;  progress,  266;  surface 
features,  264. 

Chimboraxo,  Mt  (-chCm'bA-ril'zA), 
261. 

China,  KepnbUc  of  (-chl'ni),  SSI- 
St7 ;  agriculture,  866  ;  area,  864  ; 
backwardneaa,  863 ;  canals,  366 ; 
character  of  people,  368 ;  cities, 
867;  ashing,  866;  floods,  354; 
government,  363  ;  Great  Wall,  852- 
863  ;  manufacturing,  350 ;  min- 
erals, 865-368  ;  population,  863- 
354 ;  products,  355  ;  religion,  868  ; 
transportation,  35(t. 

Chriatinia  (krlB-l«-&'n«-Jl),  297-298. 
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Chosen  (chiVsen),  SM. 

Cincinnati  (0.)  (sln'dn.nJi'tl),  08, 
107,  111. 

ClaikBTille  (Tenn.),  77. 

Clewland  (U.)  fklEvlond),  105, 112. 

Coal,  2-3,  29-^,  64-50 ;  anthracite 
and  soft  or  bituminoua,  3  ;  Argen- 
tina, 247  ;  Australia,  391 ;  Auatria- 
Hungary,  838 ;  Belgium,  281,  282  ; 
Brazil,  246 ;  British  Isiee,  287  ; 
Canada,  186  ;  Central  States,  102- 
103;  Chile,  264;  China,  366; 
Colondo,  125;  Europe,  269; 
France,  286 ;  French  Indo-China, 
862  ;  Germany,  312  ;  India,  866 ; 
Japan,  869;  Middle  Atlantic  Stales, 
64  ;  Montana,  123 ;  Tbe  Nether- 
lands, 279;  New  Zealand,  392; 
Fem,  261  ;  Ruaaia,  806 ;  South 
Africa,  381 ;  Soutbem  States,  79  ; 
Spanish  peninsula,  292  ;  Sw&den, 
299 ;  United  Stnles,  20,  30 ;  Wales, 
287  ,  Western  Stales,  122, 124, 126; 
world  distribulion  of,  402,  403. 

Coastal  Plains,  48^9,  71,  72. 

Coast  Ranges,  30,  120. 

Cobalt  (kOliBit),  188. 

Cocoa  (hsOiO),  in  Belgian  Congo, 
886 ;  Brazil,  246 ;  Central  America, 
178  ;  Colombia,  250 ;  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  153;  Ecuador,  261; 
Guiana,  246  ;  method  of  produc- 
tion, 261 ;  Peru,  261  ;  Philippine 
Islands,  159 ;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249.;  Venezuela,  248; 
worid  distribution  of  industry, 
400. 

Cocoannts,  in  Bahamas,  179 ;  Ceylon, 
867  ;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  168 ; 
Florida,  78  ;  India,  365 ;  Mexico, 
174;  Philippine  laiands,  169; 
Straits  Seulemenls,  382. 

Conrd'Alene  (Idaho)  (kSr  dA-ltn'), 
124,  187. 

Coffee,  In  Abyssinia,  884 ;  Argentina, 
246;  Brazil,  244-246;  Central 
America,  178 ;  Ceylon,  867  ;  Co- 
lombia, 260;  Coeta  Rica,  178; 
Cuba  and  Forlo  Rico,  163  ;  East 
Iifdies,  397 ;  Ecuador,  261 ;  Gnlana, 
248 ;  Haiti,  179 ;  Hawaiian  IsUnds, 
157  ;  Java,  893  ;  Madagascar,  886 ; 
Mexico,  174 ;  Mocha,  349  ;  Pacific 
Islands,  394;  Pern,  261;  PhU- 
ippine  Islanda,  169 ;  South  Africa, 
881 ;  tropical  Andean  conntriee, 
249;  Venezuela,  248;  world  dis- 
tribution ol  industry,  399,  400. 

Collaia,  Mt-  (-kC-le'inA),  172. 

C<dorne  (kft-iOnO,  309,  312,  817. 

ColombU(k&-lAm'b^a),248,M-  ~ 

Colon  (k6-l6Q'),  154. 

Colorado  (kdl'A-rfi'dA),  128, 126,  129, 
130, 134, 136,  130-137,  143, 171. 

Colorado  Canyon  (-kan'vQn),  148, 
116. 

Colorado  Plateau,  120. 

Colorado  River,  121,  145. 

Colorado  Springa  (Colo.),  1ST.  , 

ColnmUa  (B.  C.)  (k64Qm'U(4p^  ^fa  |  q 
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Columbia,  Dinrfct  of,  67. 
ColombU  PUtaan,  120. 
ColmnbU  Blver,  121,  182, 18fl. 
Colnmbtia  (0.)   (k^mmnitls),  112, 


Conso  KiTK,  866,  870,  S82-SB3, 
S84. 

CoDSo  SUte,  282,  864-366. 

Connccticttt  (kdn-net1-k1itj,  43,  45. 

ComwctiCQt  Kiver,  38,  48. 

Coiutastlnopla  (kOn-at&D'U-nO'p'l), 
807,  SS7. 

Copenhaeen  (k6'p«n-hft'g«n),  800. 

C<^>per,  8  ;  In  Argentina,  247  ;  Ari- 
zoni^  124;  Australia, 391  ;  Austiia- 
Hungor?,  832;  Bollyla,  252-253; 
British  Isles,  287;  Canada,  106; 
CeDtral  Stat«a,  106-106 ;  Chile,  2&1; 
Colorado,  123;  Cuba,  163;  Ger- 
many, 812;  Japan,  360;  Mexico, 
176;  Montana,  123,  124;  Norway, 
297;  Pern,  251;  Rusua,  306 ;  South 
Africa,  381;  Spanish  Peninsula, 
292 ;  Sweden,  299 ;  Tennessee,  80 ; 
United  States,  29, 3t.  404  ;  Wiesiem 
Statea,  122,  123,  124. 

Coral  earring  and  coral  flaUng,  Italy, 
326,  326. 

Cordillen,  the  (kOr-dinsr-i),  4,  SO. 

CoidOba  C^ir'dd-VR),  247. 

Com,  in  Australia,  SBO ;  Austria' 
Hungary,  332 ;  Brazil,  245;  Central 
States,  94,  96-90 ;  cultiTation  and 
harveating  of,  95  ;  Egypt,  370  ; 
extent  of  production  in  Central 
Slates,  95;  geographic  distribution 
of  world's  production  of,  897 ; 
Italy,  326;  Horth«est«m  States, 
127  ;  Ontario,  ItW  ;  Peru,  261  ; 
Teglons  of  production  In  Unitad 
Stales,  1S2,  ISS;  Russia,  804; 
KnssU  In  Asia,  351 ;  Bervla,  336 ; 
Southern  States,  78 ;  Spain,  292 ; 
tropical  Andean  countxlea,  249 ; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  386;  usea  to 
which  put,  95-fie. 

CoaU  Rica  (kSa'tireTia),  177,  178. 

Cotopaxi,  Xt.  (-kO'tA-piks'^),  251. 

Cotton,  In  Brazil,  245;  Kgypt,  870; 
French  Indo-Chlna,  302  ;  Guiana, 
248;  India,  305;  Korea,  361; 
Mexico,  174 :  Pereia,  340  ;  Peru, 
251 ;  Russia  In  Asia,  351 ;  sections 
of  the  world  which  produce,  401  ; 
Southern  Bnssta,  304  ;  SouUiern 
States,  74 ;  Spanish  peninsula, 
292 ;  In  Texas,  68  ;  United  States, 
184. 


Cotton  mannfactnring,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, S33 ;  Belgium,  262  ;  Brazil, 
245  ;  France,  260  ;  (rermany,  813  ; 
Great  Britain,  268-269 ;  India, 
306  ;  Italy,  326  ;  Japan,  S59  ;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  60 ;  New  Eng- 
land, 41-12 ;  Russia,  306 ;  South- 
ern States,  62  ;  Switzerland,  322. 

Cottonaeod  oU,  88. 


ConncU  Blnb  (Iowa)    (koon'dl-), 

ue. 

COTinfton  (Ky.)  (kttTlng-tttn),  116. 
CiiterLaka  (kr&'ter-),  146-146. 
CnU  (kiet),  840. 
Cripple  Creek  (Colo. )  (krlpip-l  krSk), 

Cuba  (Icll'bi),  76,  169-1B4;  agricul- 
ture, 163 ;  cities,  154 ;  climate,  152 ; 
minerals,  153;  size,  162;  timber, 
158 ;  transportation,  153-154. 

Cnzco  (kdde^),  242,  249,  262. 

Cyclonic  stonne  (st-klOnlk-),  214- 
217,  202. 


Dallying,  statistics  of,  In  United 
&tate8,]87.  SeeaUo  "dairyhig" 
under  names  of  countiiea. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  (dftllto),  86. 

Danube  Rivsr  (d&n'Qb-),  267,  331, 
833. 

DaoTllle  (Va.)  (din'vll),  52,  68,  82. 

Dardanelles  (dHr'dA-nelz'),  336. 

Darling  Rlrer  (d&raing-),  367. 

Date*,  In  Africa,  870 ;  Arabia,  840 ; 
Arizona,  133  ;  Barbary  States,  876 ; 
^ypt,  370;  Spanish  peninsula,  292. 

DaTenpart(Iowa)(d&v'en-pOrt),  114. 

Dawson  City  (do'sQu-),  162,  106. 

Dayton  (O.)  (dft'tiln),  116. 

Dead  Sea,  347. 

DeUgoa  Bay  (dei'A-gD'A>),  382. 

DeUwaro  (del'A-wflr),  53,  69. 

Delaware  Bay,  60. 

DeUwBTS  RiTor,  49. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  49. 

Delhi  (dei'ht),  306. 

Deltas,  6,  376. 

Denmark  (den'milrk),  205,  206,  9W- 
SOO;  agriculture,  299;  colonies, 
800;  commerce,  290,  800;  .dairy- 
ing, 290 ;  fishing,  290  ;  govern- 
ment, 295;  bofn,  290;  horses, 
299  ;  manufacturing,  800 ;  people, 
206 ;  reasons  for  Independence, 
296  ;  sheep,  299 ;  surface  features, 

Denver  (Colo.)  (den'vBr),  129,  130, 
136,  136-187. 

Deserts,  229  ;  in  Africa,  370,  372 ; 
Atacama,  28,  255  ;  in  Australia, 
386,887;  Gobi,  841;  In  IndU  and 
Baluchistan,  363;  Sahara,  370, 
372,  873-374 ;  western  United 
States,  120-121. 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  (de  moin'),  116. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  (dS-troit'),  105,  111- 
112. 

Diamonds,  Brazil,  246 ;  South  Africa, 
361-382.    >9ee  also  Precious  stones. 

Diatiict  of  Columbia,  67. 

DODglas  (Ariz.)  (dfigais),  124. 

Douglas  Island,  161. 

Donro  fdO'rofj),  2115. 

Dorer  (N.  H.)  (dO'ver),  42. 

Dover,  Strait  of,  269. 

Drosdan  (drez'den),  312,  S16. 

Dry  fsuming,  99. 

Doblin  (dtlbtln),  S14-STS 


104,  lim. 
Dnndee  (dfin-de'),  274. 
Dnrasgo  (dSb-rin'gA),  176, 
Durban  (dOr'bfin'  or  dara>iB),  882. 


Dye  woods,  Brazil,  244 ;  Cratnl 
America,  177;  Faragnay,  248; 
Veneiuela,  348. 


Earth,  animals,  227-281 ;  axis,  196; 

circumference,  lOB ;  diameter,  IW; 

graTitation,  198-190;  motiona  at, 

198 ;  orbit,  196;  peoples,  S31-2S5; 

planta,  227-281 ;  zones,  SOO-SOI. 
larthqnakea,  4;  Caracas,  Venemda, 

248;  Grecian  ArcbipeUgo,  839-340; 

Iceland,   800  ;  Japan,  300  ;  South 

America,  SS6  ;  West  Indiea,  178. 
Kast  ladles  (-In'diz),  280,  SOS. 
East  Livermoie  (He.)  (-Itv^-mOr), 

East  Killinocket    (Me.)     (.^nn-'llB- 

Ock^t),  41. 
Eaatport  (Me.),  88. 
Ebony,  168,  166,  384. 
Ebro  River  (t'brft),  291. 
Ecuador   (ek'wA-dSt'  or  fik'-),  MI, 

246,  Ml. 
Edinbnrgli  («d'n-bilr-A),  271,  flT4. 
Egypt  ^'jlpt),  873,  874-378;  agri- 

<»iltare,  376;  cities,  877-376;  cli- 

male,  374-376;  gOTernioent,  3T7; 

history,  370-377;   IrrigaUon,  377; 

Nile  River  and  Importance  of,  37^ 

376;  Stiai  Canal,  377. 
Egyptian    Sudan  (e-jIpUion    sSV* 

dfai').  883- 
Elba  ( aTji),  826. 
Elberfeld  (Elibar-fai'),  317. 


Elizabeth  (N.J.)  (Miz'A-betli),  (tt. 

Elmlra  (N.  Y.)  (ai-mPri),  &9. 

El  Psao  (Tex.)  (a  pii'sS),  88L 

Enfield  FalU  (enfetd-),  10. 

England  (lo'dand),  26-26,  983,161, 
208,  260,  871.    See  Britisli  lalea. 

Equator,  208. 

Equatorial  Drift,  820-231. 

Erie  (Pa.)  (e'ri),60,  67. 

Erie  Canal,  60,  01,  64,  06,  U7. 

Brie,  Uke.  97. 

Eritrea  (t'r*-tri'4),  384. 

Eskimos  (Ss^l-maz),  28,  170,  19^ 
227,  230. 

Essen  (fs's<n),  317. 

Bophratea  Kivn  (ft-frft'l«s.),  318. 

SurasU  (fl-rt'shl),  267. 

Europe  (tl'r4p),  KT-MO;  cUmale, 
260 ;  coal  beds,  259 ;  coast  liM, 
859-260;  countries  of,  308-963; 
crops,  260-261;  Ice  Age,  2S); 
Immigrants  from,  In  United  Stales, 
27-2S;  inland  seas,  293;  monn- 
talns,  867;  population,  300 ;  rain- 
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hU,  981-863;  BorfaoB  feMnrH, 
251-259.  See  alto  uader  various 
coontriM  of  Europe. 

XTUuton  (lit.)  (er'anz-tUn),  111. 

XrawTlUe  find.)  (6»'onH.vll),  U6. 

Xrcmt,  Mt.  (-er'Er-tet),  24S. 

trerett  (Wub.)  (Br'Br^t),  12fl,  141. 


FilkUnd  Uluda  (ti^and-),  256. 

FillLfM,  49,  Oe,  71. 

Ml  Slver  (Masa.),  43,  48. 

Jmjo'V  D.)  ffito'rf),97. 

FiTM  Iiiud*  (ISfi&),  300. 

F»i,8S0. 

Fiber  pioAncta,  Mexico,  178,  ITG. 

Fin,  in  Artzoiu,  ISS;  B&rbar; 
SUtes,  878;  CalUomio,  128.  131, 
13^;  BKjpi,  370;  soathem  Eu- 
rope, 361 ;  Spanish  peninsula,  ;j92 ; 
Tnrkey,  330 ;  Turke;  in  Asia,  346. 

Fiji  Islands  (fe'je-),  3U. 

FtndUy  (O.)  (HndTi),  108. 

niikiia(nn'land),307. 

lUUuid,  Gnlf  Of,  306. 

FIiholM,  cod,  87, 120,  ISO,  194,  266, 
297;  haddock,  266;  halibut,  37, 
126 ;  herring,  38,  260 ;  lobster,  38 ; 
mackerel,  37;  ojster,  38,  61-62, 
73,  120,  266;  salmon,  127,  160, 
164,  260;  shad,  &1 ;  shellfish  in 
Mew  England,  38 ;  sponge,  73, 176, 
826,880. 

ritchbiu't  (Haw.)  (nch'bflTg),  43. 

name  fO-ol/mt),  Sit. 

riudsn  (fl&n'dSra),  281. 

rUx,  in  AustrivHungary,  832 ;  Bel- 
cinm,  261;  Central  States,  98; 
freland,  270;  Italy,  326;  The 
Nelherlanda,  276;  Ontario,  166; 
Turkey  in  Europe,  386 ;  nse  of,  for 
lloen,  and  description  of  method 
of  preparation,  270, 

nwdpUiu,  lllssisslppl  River,  72, 
86-80;  China,  364;  NUe  Kiver, 
87fr-876. 

Iloniica  (flSr'ens),  320. 

llofUa  f  flfira.J4),  71,  72,  73,  78, 80, 
88,02. 

n«ttt]Iina,inAiistiatia,3ei;  Aiu- 
tria-Hungary,  833;  Brazil,  246; 
Budapest,  884;  Minneapolis,  113- 
1-14;  Bachest«r,  60;  RoBsia,  806, 
107;  Spokane,  187;  Winnipeg,  106. 

VmBit  ^odncta,  in  Central  America, 
177;  Centnl  Slatss,  106;  East 
Indies,  308 ;  Germany,  813 ;  M^ne, 
40-41;  Mexico,  172-173;  New 
England,  88;  Norway,  307  ;  Soutb- 
sm  States,  81-82. 

Tonsto.    ^es  Trees. 


J  area,  390 ;  cities,  280- 
2M;  colonies,  290;  geographical 
position,  283;  govemmenl,  284; 
manafBotnrlng,  286-286  ;  mining, 
S8£ ;   nwral  power,   290 ;  popola- 


Frankfort  ffriUikfurt),  817. 
Fredericfam  (N.  B.),  163. 
French  Ouiana  (-gt-K'nA),  248. 
French  Indo-China,  361,  362. 
FiMDO  real.)  (frfe'nA),  128. 
FniltB,  In  Arabia,   840;  Argentina, 
246 ;  Arizona,  133  ;  AnBtraila. : — 


179; 


281 


Brazil,  244,  246 ;  California,  128- 
129,  131-132;  Central  America, 
178;  Ceylon,  367;  Chile,  256; 
Colombia,  2G0;  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  153  ;  Egypt.  370 ;  Europe, 
261  ;  France,  385 ;  Great  Lake 
region,  07  ;  Greece,  339 ;  Hawaiian 
Islands,  157;  Italy,  326,  S2T 
Jamaica,  178  ;  Mexico,  173,  174 
Middle  Atlantic  States  62-53 
Northweelem  States.  127  ;  Ontario 
166 ;  Faciflc  coast  of  United  SUtes, 
128  ;  Paciflo  islands,  394  ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  160 ;  principal  regions 
for  produciion,  in  United  States, 
186 ;  Rnasia  in  Asia,  361 ;  Servia, 
836 ;  Southern  States,  77-78  ;  trop- 
ical Andean  countries,  240  ;  Uru- 
guay, 247  ;  Venezuela,  248 ;  West- 
em  Stales,  128 ;  West  Indies,  178, 
179. 
'UTS,  304. 
FusUc,  163,  177. 


GaUpaKOS    Islands    (gi-U'pi-gAs-), 

Galilee.  S«a  of  (-gdl1-)e),  847. 

OalTeston  (Tex.)  (gftl'TSs-tOn),  17, 
BO,  189. 

Ganges  (g&n'jez),  868,  864,  866, 
387. 

Garonne  (gt'r6n'),  289. 

Gene*a  (je-ne'vA),  322. 

Gensra,  Lake,  290,  322. 

Genoa  (jen'6-t).  327.  SS9. 

GeOTSU  (jafjI-&),  78,  74.  76,  70,  80. 

Oennan  Empire  Hir'roan-),  30t-S19 ; 
adTMitages  of  location,  306 ;  ai;ri- 
cnltnre.  811-313;  area,  306;  boun- 
dary irregularities,  80e-.W0 ;  cities, 
814-317;  cUmale,  810-311 ;  colonies, 
814 ;  defense  measures,  300 ;  drain- 
age, 310;  odQcatlon,  314;  establish- 
ment of.  308;  government,  808, 
314;  live  stock,  313;  lumbering, 
811 ;  manufactnring,  812-818 ; 
mining,  313 ;  popolation,  808,  306 ; 
progress  and  reasons  for,  S14 ; 
ninfati,  311 ;  surface  features,  309- 
310;  transportation,  314. 

Q«y8Brs,  143.  144,  800,  803. 

Ghent  (gem),  283. 

Gibraltar  (jl-bral't«r).  294. 

GiU  River  (helA-),  132. 

GUcler  (gIfts'shSr  or  gifts^-ir),  Alas- 
kan, 149;  in  early  New  England, 
32-38 ;  tbs  Greenland  Glacier,  7-8 ; 


In  New  Zealand,  892 ;  in  Switzer- 
land, 820. 

Glasgow  (glSs^A  or  -gA),  260,  271, 
S7l. 

Glass  maldng,  in  Anstria-Hnngary, 
833 ;  Belgium,  263, 888 ;  Italy,  826 ; 
Middle  Atlantic  Slates,  69. 

Glonceiter  (Mass.)  (glOs'ter),  86, 37. 

Goats,  in  Arabia,  349;  Aostrls- 
Hnngary,  882;  Denmark,  290; 
Egypt,  376;  Greece,  339;  Italy, 
326;  Persia,  860;  South  Africa, 
SSI ;  Spain,  202 ;  Western  SUtes, 
183. 

Gobi,  Desert  of  (-g^Vbe'),  844,  864. 

Gold,  in  Abyssinia,  884  ;  Alaska, 
161 ;  Argentina,  247  ;  Australia, 
888,  300-801  ;  Austria-Hungary, 
SS2 ;  Belgian  Congo,  386  ;  Black 
Hills.  106;  Bolivia,  262;  Brazil, 
246 ;  California,  110,  124  ;  Canada, 
166  ;  Central  America,  ITS  ;  Chile, 
264  ;  China,  860 ;  Colombia,  250 ; 
Colorado,  128;  Comstock  Lode, 
Virginia  City.  123 ;  East  Indies, 
893 ;  Ecuador,  361  ;  geographic 
distribution  of,  403,  404 ;  Guiana, 
248 ;  Japan,  360;  Mexico,  174,  176; 
Montana,  123.  124 ;  Nevada,  123 ; 
New  Zealand,  392  ;  Peru,  261  ; 
Russia,  806  ;  Siberia,  851  ;  South 
Atrida,  381 ;  Southern  States,  80  ; 
tropical  Andean  countries,  240 ; 
Venezuela,  248  ;  Western  Slates, 
110,  130,  133.  123.  134. 

Goldfleld  (Nev.).  123. 

Gothenburg  (g6t'«n-bQrg), 

"[«iada(gri-nft'd'~    ""■' 
tand  CaOon  (-kii 
lado,  148, 146. 

Orand  Rapids  (Mich.),  106. 

Granite,  85-86,  70,  267. 

Grape-finlt,  78,  131,  188. 

Grapes,  in  Argentina,  840  ;  Barbary 
States,  878;  California,  131,  132; 
Central  States,  07  ;  France,  284- 
286 ;  Germany.  312 ;  Greece,  839 ; 
Italy,  325;  Malaga,  294;  Mexico, 
173;  Middle  Atlantic  Slates,  63; 
New  York  SUte,  53  ;  Ontario,  166; 
Bussia,  304  ;  Servia,  336  ;  Sonlb 
Africa,  381  ;  Southern  States,  77, 
78  ;  Spain  and  Portugal,  292 ; 
Switzerland,  820 ;  Turkey  in 
Europe,  336 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  846 ; 
Western  States,  128. 

Graphite,  67,  806. 

Grays  Harbor  (Wash.),  143. 

GTMt  Baaln,  120,  121. 

OiHt  Britain  (-brii'n),  208-276. 
See  British  Isles. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.),  187. 

Great  Lakes,  0,  60,  93,  102,  107-108, 
180;  ciUeson.  108-112. 

Great  Plains,  99,  119,  281. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  121,  181. 

Greater  Antlllea  (-in-tllliz).  178. 

Greftce  (gres),  836,  8S8-S40;  chief 
city,  389 ;  climate.  3-W  ;  early  and  f 
modem  history,  338 ;  govemmetlU  |  H^ 
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888 ;  indosUlei  and  prodocta,  380  ; 

mining,  S3»  ;  ninfall,  338  ;  surface 

featnieB,  388. 
OHMleT  (Cido.)  (gteni),  130. 
Gl«eiiUild  (gren'land),  T,  170,  800. 
Onen  HoonUmi,  32,  46. 
GreenyOlB  (S.C.)  (grtn'rtl),  82. 
Grinubr  (grimz'bl),  267. 
Onadalquiru  (gfi'd&l-kwlv'ei^)  Stkrer, 

201. 
6ii«delonp«  (giHlt'lSip'),  1T9. 
Gnun  (gwam),  167. 
GnatemaU  (gft'timMi).  177,  178. 
GuaraqnU  (gwl'i-kei'},  2G1. 
GuarnuT  (-gem'zl),  Isle  of,  866. 
6nU]ia(gfr&'ni},248. 
GniaM,  Gulf  at,  266. 
Gulf  StrMin,  38,  60,  SSI. 
Gvtluia  (OUa.)  (gftth'rl),  90. 


Sane  (big),  S8( 
HaTtl  (bft'tl),  m 
Halifax  (hSII-fil 


E  (han-flks),  169-170. 
Eaile(hU'le).816. 
Hambnig  (hSm'bQrg),  308.  816,  816. 
" — '"-n  (Bennada)    (b&mll-Uln), 


ISO. 


n  (Canada),  1 
iMt  (hSm'tiigi 


170. 


HamiiUTfMt  (h&m'rtiir-feet'],  298. 

Hankau  (bjtn^ou'),  857. 

Hanisbiirg  (Pa.)  (hii'rifrbOrg),  60. 

Hartford  (Cocn.)  (bOrfferd),  48. 

HaTana  (bi-YSn'L),  153,  1S4. 

Haverhill  (Maes.)  (ha'TSr-Il),  42. 

Havre  (ha'ver),  286,  280. 

Hawaiian  lalandi  (bi-trryiin-),  76, 
1»'1B7.  3»4;  climate,  166;  geo- 
grapbical  pqeition,  155;  people, 
lo6 ;  productH,  157 ;  value  to  United 
States,  157. 

Hay,  In  Anstralia,  390;  Ceotnl 
Statea,  94, 98 ;  German;,  311;  Or- 
egon and  WashingtoQ,  127 ;  Russia, 
804;  Southern  Stntea,  78;  atalea 
which  lead  in  production  of,  186. 

HebiOD  (he'brfin),  347. 

He|as(hejliz'),S40. 


Hemp,  in  Austria- Hungary,  382 ;  Bel- 
gluin,  281;  Italy,  825;  Pbilippine 
Islands,  159 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  861 ; 
Turkey  la  Europe,  336. 

Henlqnen  (b«-ne^n),  173. 

Hercnlonenm  (ber'kA-l&'nA-.ani),  827. 


High  Point  (N.C.),  61-82. 

Hito  (helft),  167. 

HimaUra  Monntaina  (bl-mftlt-yA-), 

848. 
Hoang-ho  Btrer  (bwtng'bo'-),  864, 


n  (N.  J.)  (bO'bO-ken),  69,  62. 
Hogi,  Id  AuMralia,  890;  Denmark, 
299;    Germany,   312;    Iowa,   98; 

The    Netherlands,     278;     Serria, 
336;   Soutliem  States,  T8;   states 
lending  in  production  of,  186. 
Holy  Land,  S46-S48 ;  climate,  847 ; 


blatory,    847 ;     Burfaoe    feotnrea, 


(bfin-ddVrls},  ] 
Honglung  (hfing^Ong'),  367. 
HoDololn  (b^nMsmsi),  167. 
Hood,  Mt,  120. 


em  Btotea, 

HoiM  UtttndM,  209,  238. 

Hotwa,  In  Anblo,  349;  Belgli 

British  Iilea,  266 ;  Central  States, 
97, 98 ;  Denmark,  299 ;  Egypt,  876 ; 
Illtnols,  98;  Ireland,  270;  Ken- 
tacky,  98 ;  Tbe  Ketheilands,  278  ; 
Ontario,  166  ;  Russia,  804  ;  Bnssia 
in  Aflla,  861  ;  Southern  States,  78 ; 
■tatea  which  lead  fn  prodncdon  of, 
187. 

Honghton  (Mich.)  (hlfttln),  106. 

Eonston  (Tei.)  (hfliillln),  89. 

Howland  Island,  168. 

HnlMin  Bar  (hfid's'n-),  167. 

Hadson  BivsT,  60,  61,  317-818. 

HnU,  367,  271,  274. 

Bttagaiy.    See  Austria- Hungary. 

Himtin^  (Ala.),  83. 

Hanm,  Lak»  (-bQ'rOn),  97, 108. 


Idaho  (Tdi-hO),  120,  124, 188. 

IUinols(nai-no!'orIl'l]-nolz'),64,lll. 

niinoia  SiTei,  108. 

Indiana  (In'dl-Sn'i),  96,  102,  103, 
107,  lie. 

Indianapolis  (In'dl-on-Sp^-lls),  116. 

Indian  Empire  (In'dl-an-  or  Ind'- 
yon-) ,  Se>-^7 ;  agriculture,  365 ; 
cities,  866-367 ;  climate,  363 ; 
divisions,  362  ;  famines  and 
plagues,  366 ;  farm  products,  365 ; 
forest  products,  306;  government, 
368  ;  irrigation,  860 ;  minerals, 
806;  people,  races,  and  religion, 
803,  364;  rainfall,  868;  nrface 
features,  363. 

Indian  Ocsan,  860.   . 

Indiana,  22^4, 143-148, 282, 241-842. 

Indigo,  178, 178. 

Indo-Chlna  On'it  cbl'nl),  890,  861- 
802. 

Indus  Binr  (In'dtts-)  808,  867. 

Iowa  (Pt-irt),  98,  101,  loa,  116. 

Iqnlqna  (6-ke%i),  266. 

Iiawadi  River  (ir'S-wtt'dl-),  867. 

Iielaad  (b^Erod),  263.  204,  S70-ri, 
272 ;  agriculture,  270 ;  citiu.  274- 
2T6 ;  manufacturing,  270 ;  mining, 
270;  population,  270-271. 

Irkutsk  (iT-kcKtsk'),  852. 

Iron  mannfactDns,  In  Belgium,  282 ; 
Great  Britain,  269;  Ulddie  At- 
lantic States,  67-69 ;  Prague,  333  ; 
Russia,  806 ;  Southern  States,  82. 

Iron  ore.  In  Argentina,  247;  Aus- 
tralia, 39S ;  Austria-Hungary,  333 ; 
B^um,   281,   282;   BnzU,   246; 


British  Isles,  267  ;  Central  SiatM, 
103-106 ;  Colorado,  123 ;  Culm,  lU; 
different  kinds  of,  58  ;  Ftanoa,  286 ; 
Germany,  812 ;  Ureec«,  839 ;  India, 
366;  Japan.  359;  Mezioo,  1T&; 
Middle  AUantio  States,  66-67; 
Tbe  Netherlands,  279 ;  RniriA,  SOS ; 
Sontb  Africa,  381 ;  Sootbem  Slatea, 
79 ;  Spanish  peninsula,  292  ;  Swe- 
den, 299;  United  Stat«a,  SB,  30. 
IB6-187;  Western  States,  12S; 
world  distribution  of,  403,  404. 

Inigatlon  in  United  SUtea,  99,  120^ 
1^,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  138, 
142,  184,  186.  See  sabdiviaioa 
nnder  names  of  countries. 

Ishpeming    (Mich.)    (Ish'p^^nlng), 

ItaljOt'i-K),  SSS-SSO;  agrlcnltmc, 
324-325;  area,  323;  cities,  326- 
S30;  climate,  824;  flabtng.  326; 
Kovemnient  323-324;  imgatioa, 
824-326 ;  lakes,  324 ;  manufactur- 
ing, 326-326  ;  mining,  826 ;  pe^de, 
823;  rainfall,  324;  rivers,  SS4; 
surface  features,  824 ;  tempeiUnn, 


JactEMMiTlUa  (Flo.)  Cjik'sfin-Tll],  73, 
80. 

Jaffa  (yKfS),  848. 

Jamaica  (Ji-maTa),  178-179. 

lamas  Slrer  (jSms-),  49,  08. 

Jamestown  (S.Y.)  (jftme'ioQiil,  60. 

Japanese  Cnirsnt  (Jftp'i-nez<-  or 
nes*-),  222,  223. 

Japanese  Empire,  UT~S61  ;  agri- 
culture, 369  ;  area,  367  ;  cities, 
361  ;  fishing,  850  ;  govemmeot, 
868 ;  lumbering,  369 ;  manufacluj- 
ing,  869  ;  mining,  358  ;  parta  of 
empire,  867 ;  people,  368  ;  popula- 
tion, 867 ;  recent  progieeB,  358- 
869  ;  surface  features,  369. 


Jersey C«7  (N.  J.jfier'ri),  S9,  W,«l 
Jerusalem  (ji-ru'si-iem},  848. 
Jersey,  Isle  of,  (-jei'il),  866. 
Johannesburg       (fA-bUn'nte-bttrg). 

Toplin  (Mo.)  Cjflplln),  106. 

Jordan  Hiver  (jOi'dan-),  347. 

Juan  Femandei,  Island  of  (-baMwf 

fer-n&n'detb),  265. 
Jnnean  (ja'nO'),  151,  162,  163. 
Jungles,  Africa,  370,  372  ;  Amoaon 

RTver.  243-244 ;  India.  36G. 
Jnra  Mountains  (jQ'r4-),  819. 
Jntlaad  (jatlond),  297. 


Kabol  (kHln)!),  360. 
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K&tAltdiii,  n.  I 

35. 
Kannebec  Kirer  (ki^n'ae-mV-),  40. 
Kentncky  (ken-tfiki),  TT,  91,  92,  97, 

98,  102,  116. 
Ker  WMt  (Fla.),  &8. 
KhArtnin  (k&r'tffim'),  877. 
EhodiTe,  377. 
KliiT«  (iie'ri),351. 
Kiinb«rle7  (Um'bar.ll),  381,  383. 
Kingston  (CaiiBda)  (hlngz'tQn),  170. 
EingstOQ  (Jamaica),  ITS, 
KlondlkB  ftlOn'dlk),  161,  168. 
KnoxTille  (Tenn.)  (nSka'Tll),  79-80, 

82,07. 
EonigBberg  (kK'nioB-bEro),  809. 
KoreA  (it-iVk),  358,  861. 
Knfeld  (krt'f£lt),81T. 
Kniile  lalanda  (keo'ril-),  867. 
Kyoto  (kyO'lfi),  861. 


Lace  making,  SB3,  326. 
[^hlne  Rapids  (Ifr^hSn'-),  167-168. 
La  Ctobu  (Wis,)  (I*  krtte'),  114. 
Ladrones  (li-drSnz'),  IST. 
La  Pas  (Itipaz'orpSs'),  264. 
Lapland  (l&p^and),  296. 
La  PtaU  (ISpU'U),  247. 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  (Ur'A-mS),  130. 
Latitude  and  longitude,  201-204. 
Lawrence  (Mara.)  (Ip'ena),  42. 
Load,     In     Austria-Hungary,     332; 

Belgium,  281 ;    Britleh  Isles,  207  ; 

Canada,  166 ;   Central  States,  106 ; 

Colorado,    123 ;    Germany,    312 ; 

Greece,  339 ;  Idaho,  124  ;  Mexico, 

176 ;  Hontana,  123 ;  Spanish  pen- 

insiUa,  292 ;  Utah,  124  ;  Weetem 

Slates,  122, 123,  124. 
Leadvllle  (Col.)  (ISd'Tll),  123,  136. 
LMds  (ledc),  268,  371. 
Leicerter  (ISs'tSr),  268. 
Ui^ig  (llp'idk),  816-S10. 
Leith  (leth),  274. 

Lemons,  in  Arizona,  138 ;  Calilomta, 
128,  ISI ;  Egypt,  876 ;  Italy,  826 ; 
Southern  Eorope,  261 ;   Sonthem 

States,    78;     Spanish  peninsula, 

Lena  iciTcr  (irnl-),  348. 
LwtpoldTille  (le'A-p51d-vn),369. 
Leuer  Antillea,  178.  179. 
LewiBton  (Idaho)  (Ittls-tfin),  124 
Lewiston  (Me.).  42. 
Liberia  (H-bCrl-t),  384. 
Liechtenstein  (lex'ten-atln),  884. 
Liege  (l6-4zh'),  283. 
Liratto,  3,  7e,  269. 
LiUe  (lel),  285. 
Lima  (le^mft).  262. 
Limoges  (l^'mftzh';,  2S8. 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  (llnOcAn),  112,  115. 
Linra  mamifutnn,  370,  282,  SOB. 


(Ifi'mi),  841, 
Llaaoi  (IS'nAs),  228,  238,  248,  360. 
Lockport  (N.Y.),  66. 
Lodi  (IMS),  807. 
Lofoden  bUoda  nt-tVtm-^,  297. 
Logvood,  178,  177. 
Loira  SiTer  (Iwltr-),  887. 
London  (Canada)  (Ifin'dfln),  170. 
London  (Eng.),  267,  271,  2ra-«Tl. 
Los  Angelea  (Cal.)  (lAs  &D'gei-e8  or 

lie  i.i?:6\-ie),  119,  1S2,  140. 
Lonlsiana  ns^zi-H'ak  or  -ilu'4),  66, 

76,  77,  79,  80. 
LoniiTiUe   (Ky.)   (loM-yll),  96,   97, 

116-iie. 

Lonieneo  KarqnM   (I6-ren'g&  m&r'- 

kia),  882. 
LoweU  (Mass.)  (IVel),  42,  48. 
Lncenie  Qd^^arn') ,  822. 
Lnceme,  Lake,  322. 
Lncknow(16k'noa').8e7. 
Lumbering,  33-36, 186.    See  "Forest 

products"  and  subdl visions  under 

names  of  countries,  etc. 
Lunmbnrg,  (laks'^m-btli^),  888. 
Luion  (IBo-zHdT),  168,  160. 
Lynchbnig  (Va.)    (llnota'bflrg),   63, 


lUdeira  Islands  (mA^S'rl-),    295, 


(Wis.)  (madl-ailn),  112. 

Kadras  (mi-drOs^),  S6T. 
Madrid  (mi-dnd'),  349,  M3. 
Magdeburg  (mto'de-bCDra').  316. 
Magellan,  Strait*  of  (-mi-jei'lon), 

246. 
Mahogany,  153,  178,  177. 
Main  Sirer  (mftn-  or  mln-),  317. 
Maine,  38,  33,  86,  40,  41,  46,  46. 
Malaga  (miU'A-gi),  294. 
MaUy  PeninsnU  (mt-lft'-),  SSl-SSB. 
Malay  SUtes,  362. 
Maiden  (Mass.)  (mftl'dOn),  46. 
MalU  (mftl'tA),  880. 
Hanaoe  (mi-nii'desh),  243. 
Manclteeter,  (Gng.)  (m9n'cb$B-t&), 

269,271,  274. 
Mancherter,  (N.  H.),  42,  46. 
HandaUr  (mSn'dii-ia),  867. 
Mandioca  (oin'd^'ki),  244. 
HanbatUn Island  (mSn-hat'tan-),e3. 
Manila  (mi-nll'i),  618,  169, 160,  393. 
Blanltoba  (m&n'l-UJ'bi),  162,  166. 
Manufacturing,   188-189,   191,  404- 

406.      See  alio  "mannfacturtng" 

under  names  of  conntriee,  etc. 
Maracaibo  Lake  (-m(t'ri-ki'b6),  248. 
Marble,   in  Algeria,  876;    Belgium, 

382;  Carrara,  826;  New  England 


Stales,  86,  36;   So&tbem  Stales, 

79;  Vermont,  36. 
Marcus  Island  (m&i'ktis-),  168. 
Marquette  (Mich.)  (mSr-kef).  104. 
Marseille    (mHr-sSl'  or   mttr'si'y'), 

Martha's  Vineyard  (Mass.),  46. 
Martinique  (m^tl-nek'),  179. 
Maryland  (mei^-landorm&'il-lSnd), 

58,  64,  59,  67,  106,  147. 
Maskat  (mtte-kftt'),  340. 
Masaachnsetts  (inas's&-chI)'Be(a),  82, 

86,  41,  42,  48,  44,  45. 
lff«t.«M.  (m&-t&n'zas),  164, 
Manna  Loa  (mou'n&  16'b),  156. 
Maurltlns  (m!^rlsh1~&B),  886. 
■cKinley,  Mt.  (-ini-lclnll),  149. 
Mecca  (mekOtA),  849. 
■editeTTonean    (mSd't-tSr-rft'ii^-an), 

260,  262,  285,  823,  324,  827,  838. 
Melbourne  (mei'bflm),  391. 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  (mSm'flB),  73,81, 

MerMd  fiivar  (mer-eed'-),  146. 

Heriden  (Conn.)  (mfirt-den),  48. 

Merrlmac  Birer  (mer'rl-m&k-),  42. 

Mescal  (mts-k&l'),  178. 

MeMpotamU(mte'A-pA-l&'mI-i>),S4e. 

Meti  (metz),  Stffl,  309. 

Mexico  (meksl-kO),  171-177;  agri- 
culture, 178-174;  ciUes,  176-177; 
climate,  172 ;  forest  products,  172- 
173 ;  government,  171 ;  history, 
171 ;  manufaicturing,  176 ;  micing, 
174 ;  population,  182 ;  surface 
features,  171, 

Mexico  City,  171,  178-177. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of.  72,  79,  178. 

Michigan  (mlsb^-gnu),  91,  97,  108, 
104,  105,  106,  107,  111,  112. 

Michigan.  Lake,  97.  111. 

Kiddle  AtUntic  States,  47-70;  agri- 
culture, 52-63  ;  cities,  (12-68  ;  com- 
merce.  60-62 ;  dairying,  62 ;  farm- 
ing, 62-68  ;  fishing,  61-52  ;  fmiW 
and  vegetables,  62-53 ;  lumbeiing, 
51;  manufacturing,  67-60;  min- 
ing, 63-57. 

Midway  Island  (mld'wS'-).  168. 

Milan  (mll'an  or  ml-Un'),  324,  >». 

Millet,  in  Egypt,  376  ;  French  Indo- 
China,  865 ;  India,  366 ;  Siam,  862. 

Milllnocket  (Me.)   (mU-IIn-Ock'Et), 


41. 


»,76. 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)   (mll-wa'ke),  98, 

110,  111. 
Mindanao  (m^u'di-nli'6),  168. 
Mineral!  and  mining,   3-4,  20-.30, 

122-123,     185-188.      See  snbdlvi- 

sions  under   names  of  countiies, 

etc. 
MlniMapoUe  (Minn.)  (mln'oMp'-ft- 

lis),  97,  102,  llS-114. 
MlnneaoU  (m1n'n6-a6't&),  93, 93, 96, 

102,  104.  106,  118. 
Mlquelon  (meOc'lSn),  162. 
MisBisstppl    Kiver     (mls'ls-alp'pl-), 

6-6.  84,  85,   103,   108;   dties  on,F 

113-114.  ^i|e 
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•iMippi  VaUey.  6-0. 29. 

Kiuourf  (nilB-sS^n  or  tnlz-iffi'rl), 
91,  97,  101,  108,  106,  107. 

MlBMDil  fiiTU,  108,  132 ;  cities  on, 
114-116. 

Kitchen,  Xt.,  71. 

HobUe  (Ala.)  (mfl-MlO,  '8,  81,  87- 
8S. 

■Whk  (mS^i),  S4». 

Moliawk  Kivei  (mChftk-),  40. 

MoUuw,  7a,  248. 

Monaco  (m<ia'A-kO),  284. 

Moiudnoclc,  Mt.  (-mft-nfid'ndk),  82. 

KoiiEoUa  (mfin-gO'll-i),  854. 

Motxmgalul*     River      (mft-DOn'gi- 

heat),  67. 

KohiotIi  (man-ro'rt-i),  384, 
Kohbooiu,  217-218. 
MontuM  (m5a-tA'DA),  123,  124,  183. 
MonteneETD  (nAn'Ul-Dft'grA'),  S86. 
Monterideo  (mftn'li-vMi'ft),  247. 
Montcomeiy  (Ala.)  (mGnt-gOm'er-l), 

81. 
MoBtiMl     (mOoCrt-til').     161.    108, 

167-161. 
Morocco  (mi-rfik'kA),  20G,  STS,  378, 

879. 
MOKOW  (mOarkt),  808,  S08. 
Mount  Desert  laUnd,  46. 
Mnlr  GUder  (niQr'-),  149. 
Mnlea,  in  Keatuokj,  98 ;   Soutbeni 

SCalee,  78  ;  Spain,  202. 
Munich  (mu'nlk),  310. 
Mnrt«y  Hirer  (mQr'riO.  387, 


46. 

Hspln  (nS'p'lz),  t98-a>T. 

Naplei,  Bayof,  826. 

Hashna  (N.  H.)  (nSsli'A-i),  4S. 

HaahTlllo  (Tenn.)  (naflh'yii),  87. 

IfaMau  (nfta'Ktt),  170. 

Ratal  (ni-UU'),  881,  38S. 

Hatchei  (Miss.)  (nftch'ez),  88. 

Hatnial  gu,  in  Central  States,  lOS  : 
description  of  formation  and  of 
metliod  of  obtaining,  66 ;  ieader- 
ship  of  Uulted  tStaCes  in  prodoctlon 
of,  404;  Middle  AOanUc  States, 
66 ;  Soutbem  States,  70. 

Hazueth  (nftz'i-retli).  346. 

Hebiaska  (n^brSa^i),  93,  06,  99, 
101. 

Hesroes,  27,  231,872. 
Hepal  (ne-piil'),  362. 
Ifetherlanda    (netb'Er-landz).    977- 

9Mi  agriculture,  278;  ciUes,  260; 
colonies,  280, 308;  commerce,  279- 
280;  doiryini;,  278 ;  dikes,  277-278; 
fishing,  278-279;  manufacturing;, 
279 ;  population,  278 ;  surface 
features,  277  ;  waterwajs,  282; 
wiudmlllB,  279. 

Herada  (n6-vli'di).  120, 121, 123, 126. 

Mewark  (N.  J.)  (nO'Srk),  69,  83. 

Vew  Bedford  (Masa.)  (-b«d'teiil), 
42,48. 


IlowBran*wick(N.  J.)  (■brtns'wlk), 
162,  103. 

New  CaledottU  (-kAl'^-difni-i),  394. 

New  EngUnd  States  (-Ig'glond-), 
lS-47 ;  agriculture,  38-40 ;  climate, 
33 ;  coastline,  33 ;  commerce,  43- 
41 ;  dairying,  80  ;  farming,  38-40; 
fishing,  36-38 ;  lumbering,  83-35  ; 
manufacturing,  40-43 ;  mountains, 
32 ;  quarrying,  86-36  ;  surface  82- 
38  ;  truck  farming,  39 ;  work  of 
Great  Glacier  in,  32-33. 

Hewfonndland  (nQ'fQnd-lond),  162, 
163. 

Hew  Guinea  i-^t),  314,  303. 

Hew  Hampshire  (-bftmp'shlr) ,  32, 33, 
46,46. 

new  Haven  (Conn.)  (-hft'v'n),  43, 
4». 

New  Jersey  (-jar's!),  60,  68,  66,  67, 

New'Mtxico  (-miksl-kfl),  110,  124, 

142-143,  171. 
ITsw  Orleans  (La.)  (-Orl«-anz),  76, 

77,  83,  H-S6,  180. 
Rewport  (Ky.)  (nQ'pArt),  116. 
Kewprat  (K.  L).  46. 
Rewport  Rewa  (Va.),  60,  68. 
new  South  Wales  (-waiz),  888,  300, 

Hew  York  Bay  (na'yOrk'-),  60. 
Hew  York  City  (N.  Y.),  69,  6S-64, 

189,  272,  273. 
Hew  York  SUte,  40,  60,  51,  62,  63, 

64,  56,  67,  69,  60,  61,  62,  8S,  64, 

66,106. 
Hew  Zealand,  Dominion  ol   (-tff- 

laud),  392. 
Hiagara  FaUs  (nl-Sg'i-rl-),  11-12, 


Nigeria  (nt-je'rl-i),  863. 

Higer  Kiver  (nl'jar-),  290,  889,  884. 

Rib  River  (nO-),  869,  370,  376,876, 

Rineveh  (nIn'6-Ts),  348. 

Hippon  (nlp'pOn'),  357. 

Hiihni  NoTgOTDd  (ny&z'nyS  nOv'gft. 
r«t),  306. 

Hone  (Alaska)  (n5m),  161,  162. 

Hoifolk  (Va.)  (nOr'f^k),  61,  60,  68. 

Honistown  (Pa.)  (nfiVrls-toun),  66, 

North  America  (nOnh  i-mfr^-ki), 
birth  of  continent  and  early  his- 
tory, 1-12;  Coal  Period,  3-4  ;  forma- 
tion of  coastline,  11-12;  formation 
of  mountains  and  plateaus,  4-9; 
Great  Ice  Age,  9-10 ;  peoples  of, 
22-26  ;  pUntB  and  animals,  13-22 ; 
populatio:!,  182 ;  present  shape, 
size,  and  position,  12-18  ;  m«  alto 
countries  of  North  America. 

Horth  AtlanUc  Sddy,  220-221. 

Horth  Cape,  298. 

RoTth  Carolina  (-k&r'ft-U'ai),  71, 73, 
76,  77,  79,  97.  ■ 

Roith  Dakota  (-di-kt/U),  OS,  06, 07, 


North  Pole,  108,  109. 

Horth  Sea,  276,  297.  310. 

Norway  (nOr'«rft),20&,  206,  N7-IM: 
cities,  S97-298 ;  &Ung,  297 ;  for- 
eign trade,  £99 ;  government,  !K; 
lumbering,  SOT;  people,  WG; 
reasons  for  independence,  SM; 
scenery,  208;  shipbuilding,  391: 
surface  features,  296. 

Hera  Scotia  (nO^i  skoua-i),  ItB, 
164,  166,  169. 

Hnremberg  (uQ'rem-beis),  S16. 

Hyassa,  Laks  (-ni-^nt),  S86. 


Oases  (O'i-eez),  121-122,  £29,  872, 
878. 

Oats,lnAnstralU,  390;  Austtia-Hnn- 
gary,  332 ;  British  lalea,  266 ;  Cen- 
tral States,  98;  Germany,  Sll ; 
Iceland,  270;  The  Netheriands, 
276  ;  Nonhnestem  Stales,  UT ; 
Ontario,  160;  Russia,  S04;  Swcdn, 
208. 

Ocean  mcrrsmenta,  21S-23S. 

Oder  River  (o'dto-),  314,  31«. 

Odessa  (A-dte'Hi),  307,  334. 

Ogden  (Ut.1  (Sg'dSn),  131,  138. 

Ohkl  ((Vhl'6),  64,  56,  91,  92.  98,  )», 
06,  07,  103,  106,  107,  lib. 

Ohio  River,  07,  108 ;  citlea  on,  116. 

OU  City  (Pa.),  66. 

Oil,  mineral,  66-67.    Sm  Petitdmii. 

OkUhoma  (Bk-U-hiAnA),  72,  79,  m- 
90. 

OkUhoma  City  (Okla.),  oa 

Old  Point  Comfort  (Va.),  60,  68. 

Olaan  (N.  Y.)  (0'l6-&n'),  66. 

Olives,  in  Arizona,  133 ;  BaitefJ 
States,  378;  California,  1S8,  ISI; 
France,  286;  Greece,  S39;  Italy, 
826 ;  southern  Europe,  S61 ;  soaib- 
em  Bunlft,  804  ;  Spaoish  penht- 
sula,  293 ;  Turkey.  346. 

OlympU  (Wash.)  (ft-llm'pl-4).  142. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  (O'ml-bft'),  114. 

Oman  (0-man*),  848. 

Ontario,  Lake  (-fiu-U'rI-O),  63. 

Ontario,  province  of,  162,  IM-IML 

Opinm,  350.  306. 

Oporto  (O-pOr'Ide),  296. 

Orange  Free  State,  880. 

Orange  River,  382. 

Oranges,  In  Arizona,  183;  Anstralis, 
390;  Bahamas,  179;  CalifOinl*, 
128,  131,  132;  China,  866;  Cats 
and  Porto  Rico,  163;  E^pCtTti 
France,  286 ;  Italy,  326 ;  Jamaica, 
178 ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Paragn^.  MS; 
souUiem  Europe,  261  ;  Saatbcn 
States.  77-76  ;  Spanish  penlnsoU, 
292  ;  Turkey  In  Asia,  346. 

Orbit  of  Baith  (Or^t-),  108. 

Ongon  (Qr^^n),  119, 120,  111,  lA 
las,  127, 140. 
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Oiiiaba.  Mt.  (-S'rfr^S'vi),  ITl. 
OMka(0'zi'kll).3«l. 
0(bkDah(Wia.)  (Ocih'kMi),  106. 
OrtridtM,  374,  3B1. 


»  Turkieh  lOmpire. 
•■    178. 

I,  61-62,  78,  12«, 


PalartliM  (p&l'es-Un).  34S. 

Fampu  (p&m'pAa),  1^81,  246. 

Paiuuu  C^iul  Cpbk't-mb'-),  88, 1S4- 
lU. 

Puuuna  Cuul  Zone.  164-166. 

Panama,  city  of,  164. 

PanaiBA,  Istbmos  of,  lid,  186. 

Panama,  RepubUc  of,  177,  250. 

Pan  (pft-rtt'),  244. 
agnay 
47-848. 

Panma  Eivw  (p6'r*-nll'-),  247. 

Ptfia  (pftr^),  286-289. 

Paaadena  (Cal.)  (pfta'i^e'na),  140. 

PataeooU  (p&t'HfCnl-i),  241,  246. 

Pateraon  (N.  J.)  (pftt'St-eBn), 60,  82. 

Pawtnckot  («.  L)  (p^Uik^t),'42. 

FMdies,  iu  CaUloniitt,  131,  1S2; 
Centnl  SUtw,  97;  Mexico,  173; 
HlcUgan  peninaola,  ffJ ;  Middle 
Atlaatfc  SUtw,  68;  ODlario,  166; 
SooOieni  States,  77. 

PMBVts,  78. 

pMria,  860,  367,  SBO,  898. 

Paat,  S,  4,  260,  270,  800. 

PaCM  Kiver  (pft'koe-),  86,  J21,  182. 

PeUng  (pe^in).  367. 

PeUe,  Mt.  ('P<!-U')t  I^^- 

Pendleton  (Ore.)  (plii'd'Utlii),  128. 

PemuylToiiU  (p«n'Hll-v&'nI-A),  49, 
60,  62,  64,  56,  67,  60,  00,  61,  62, 
66,  67.  71.  lOa,  107. 

PeaMU»la(Fl».)(p«n'iiA-kyii),78,BS. 

Faoiia  rni.)  (p*-«'rt-i),  96. 

Pernambnco  (per'ii«m-b^k6),  246. 

PanU  (pCi'Bluk  or  pfii'Ebi),  HB-SfiO; 
agricolture,  849-^60 ;  government, 
360;  nomadic  tiibes,  850;  sur- 
face features,  849. 

PmUn  GnU,  349. 

Phb  fp^ioo'),  388, 211, 248, 261-S6S 1 
wiicnltare,  261-252 ;  cities,  252  ; 
cUmate,  261 ;  manufacturing,  252 ; 
mining,  SGI ;  transportation,  252. 

PrtMrtitirc  (Va.)  (pe-Kra-bQrg),  62. 

htnynd  <pet'r&.pikl) ,  260, 30e-SO7. 

Fvtrowiuil  (pt-trfnt-lim).  In  Argen- 
tina, 247  ;  AQstria-Hungary,  383 ; 
Califomla,  126, 130;  Central  States, 
108 ;  fomuUon,  method  of  obtain- 


ing, and  products  from,  56  ;  geo- 
graphic distribution  uf,  408  ;  India, 
806 ;  Indiana,  108 ;  Japan,  369  ; 
Kansas,  103  ;  Mexico,  175  ;  Obio, 
103;  Peru,  261;  Russia,  306;  South- 
em  States,  79;  WesMrn  Stales, 
122,  124. 

PUUdelphla  (l-a.)  (fll'a.4let'fl-i), 
69,  60,  62,  66,  189. 

PtLillppin«  Islands  (flllp-pin-  or 
-pen-),  76,  lBt-180,  846,  398  ;  ani- 
mal life,  159 ;  ciUes,  160  ;  climate, 
168  ;  people,  169 ;  products,  16». 
160 ;  surface  features,  158 ;  vege- 
tation, 168-159. 

Phoaniz  (Aiiz.)  (fe'nlks),  124,  132, 
142. 

Piedmont  Plataan  (ped'mbnt-),  48, 

71. 
Pike's  Peak,  137. 
Pilatoi,  Kt  (p6-l«'to6s-),  822. 
Piuoapllles,  in  Bahamas,  179  ;  Cuba 

and  Porto  Kico,  163,  164  ;  Florida, 

78 ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Pacific  islands, 

894;  Soath  Africa,  881. 
Piraua  (pl-re'Hs),  339. 
PittsboTK  (Pa.)  (plta'blirg),  66,  69, 

62,  87,  106,  116. 
PittsfleU  (Mass.)  (pttsTeld),  42. 
PlanU,  13-14,  16,  17,   19.     See  alto 

under  names  of  countries,  etc. 
Plata   EatnaiT   (pl&'U   te'tt-A-it), 

247. 
Platinum,  Russia,  305. 
PUtteBiver,  (plat-),  129. 
Po  Siver  (p5-),  257,  324.  -328. 
Poland  (p<i'land),  807,  331. 
Poles  of  tb«  earth.  108, 190,  202-208. 
PomODA  (Cal.)  (p6-mO'ni),  140. 
Pompeii  (pam-pft'rS),  827. 
Ponce  (pOn'si),  164. 
PontchaTtrain,      Lake      (-p5n'ch&r- 

trfin'),  84. 
Popocatepetl    (pA-pMi4-ta'p6t'l    or 

-tt-p6t^),  171. 
Porcelain     mannfactnre,    285,    288, 

300,  333,  352,  359,  861. 
Port  Arthur  (Canada)  (pOrt  lir'thar) , 

170. 
Port  Arthm'  (China),  228,  862. 
Port    an    Pilnca    (pOr'  to  prins    or 

porl'Oprins'),  179. 
PorUand  (Me.)  (portloud)   87,  41, 

46. 
Portland  (Ore.),  120,  126,  140-141. 
Port»  Kico  (port*  ifflit),  T6,  I6»- 

lU;  agriculture,  153;  cities,  164; 

climate,  162;  size,  162. 
Port  Said  (-sa-ed'),  377. 
Portamonth    (Eng.)      (ports'matli), 

271,  273. 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.),  46. 
Portsmouth  (Va.)    '" 
"wtugal  ?---'■' 

Portugal 
Pown  (po'Mu),  309, 
Potatoes,  in  Anstria-Hunrary,  832; 

Bermudas,  180;  British  Isles,  265  ; 

Qermany,  811;  Ireland,  270;  Tbe 

Netherlands,     278:     Peru,    261; 


Russia,  804;  Southern  Btawa,  78- 
Sweden,   208  ;    Switzeriaod,   820  ■ 

Venezuela,  248.  ' 

Potomac  Kiver  (pA-io'mak-),  49 
Potadam  (pdu'd&m),  315. 
PooghkeepBiB(N.Y.)  Cpft-klp'al), 65. 
Prague  (prOg),  888,  SS4. 
Fredona  stones,  in  Austria-Hungary, 

332  ;    Burma,  862  ;     Ceylon,  367  ; 

Columbia,  250 ;  East  Indies,  393 ; 

Montana,  123;  Persia,  350;  Russia, 

305 ;  Slam,  862 ;  Southeni  States, 


1,264. 

Piibilof  Islands  (pre'b^-lSf'-).  160. 
Prince  Edward  Island  (-ed'wSrd-), 

162,  164,  166. 
Providence  (R.  L)  (prfiv^-d^ns),  42, 

43,  4«. 
Pnrrlncetowu  (Mass.),  37. 
Prunes,  131,  132,  335. 
Pnusia  (prfiah'a),  308,  309,  316. 
Pueblo   (Col.)   (pweb'lA),   123,   130, 

136,  187. 
Pueblo,  177. 

Pnget  Sound  (pD'jet-),  120,126,  127. 
Pyrenees     MonntaiilB     (plr'i-nti-), 

257,  263,  291. 


Quairying,  86-86;  granite,  36-86; 
79,  267  ;  marble,  35,  86,  79,  282, 
325.     Set  alio  Building  stones. 

Quebec  (kn^bSk/),  161,  ISt-lSS. 

Quebec,  ProTlnce  of,  162,  168. 

Qneensland,  (kwEnz'land),  890. 

Qneenstown,  276. 

QttickailTei,  202,  382. 

Qnincy  (III.)  (kwln'zl),  114. 

Qnincy  (Mass.),  S6. 

Qoito  (ke't*),  251. 


Baces  of  mankind,  231-236. 

Racine  (Wis.)  (rS-sen'),  111. 
Rain,  belts  of,  211-214;  cause,  210. 

See  alto  "  Rainfall"  under  coun- 
tries, etc. 
Balnlei,  Mt.  (r&'nEr),  6, 120, 142, 146. 
Kaiain   grapes,   in   California,   182 ; 

Greece,  339 ;  Servia,  336 ;  Turkey, 

S86. 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  (rftHl),  83. 
Ranching,  Canada,  105;  Great  Plains, 

99-101  ;  Mexico,  174  ;  Texas,  78  ; 

United  States,  184-186;   Western 

Stales,  133-184. 


Red  Sea,  8 

Reims  (r€mz),  285. 

Binnion  Island  (r^-Qn'yilu-),  386. 

Rhine   River   (rin-),   25T,  277,  279, 

817-318. 
Rhode  laUad  (rSd'llond),  36,  42,  48, 

46. 
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Bhooe  BiTsr  (rOn-),  267,  2S4, 
286,  288,  320. 

Klca,  In  Bnrma,  Sfl2  ;  Ceylon,  307  ; 
Cbino,  S56;  Kaat  Indies,  303; 
Egypt,  37fl  ;  French  Indo-Chlna, 
8fI2;  HawaiUu  Mande,  157;  India, 
865;  Italy,  325;  Japan,  359; 
Korea,  861  ;  Mezloo,  174  ;  P&nr 
ga&y,  246 ;  Philippine  leknda,  159 ; 
Siam,  362  ;  South  Africa,  381 ; 
Soutbem  State*,  76-77  ;  Spanish 
peninBula,  292;  Straits  Settle- 
ments, 362  ;  Texas,  S8;  woiid  di»- 
tribution  of  production,  396-899. 

IUchmond(Va.)  {rlch'in0nd),62,69, 
60,  68. 

Kiga  (re's*),  322. 

Blo  de  Janeiro  (re^di  zbl-nft'rft), 
346. 

Bio  Grands  SWer  (re'AgrJtn'dft-),  88, 

Biveraida  (Cal.),  140. 


Boeky  Hoontalna,  30,  99,  119-190. 

Kome  (Ga.)  (rtm),  82. 

Rome  (Italy),  324,  S9T-UB. 

Boiario  (r6-Hti'r6-A),  247. 

Bosewood,  17U,  177. 

Botterdam  (rOt'ter-dSm'),  280. 

Boubaiz  (roo'bft'),  286. 

Bouen  Croa'aw'),  286,  289. 

Bobber,  in  Belgian  Congo,  386 
Brazil,  244  ;  Cential  America,  177 
East  Indies,  893  ;  Ecuador,  261  ; 
geographic  distribution  of  produc- 
tion, 403 ;  Gidana,  248  ;  Madaga«- 
car,  386 ;  Me«leo,  173  ;  Paraguay, 
248 ;  Philippine  Islands,  168 ; 
Straits  Settlements,  382 ;  Sudan, 
384  ;  Venezuela,  248. 

Rumania  (rd5-ma'nI-A),  386,  136. 

Romford  FaUs  (Me,)  (rtm'Hrd-),  41. 

Rues,  336,  337,  346.  350. 

Russia  (rQsb'i).  «3i-VM;  agricul- 
ture, 304  ;  area,  802,  396  ;  ciUes, 
806-307 ;  civllizatian,  303-304 ; 
climate,  303;  fishing,  Wi;  geo- 
graphical position,  802  ;  grazing, 
304 ;  lumbering,  804  ;  manufac- 
turing,    306-308 ;     mining, 


BnMia  in  Asia,  U1-U9 ;  ciUes,  352  ; 
climate,  S51 ;  minerals,  351 ;  prod- 
neta,  861. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  (^tlt^ond),  86. 

Rye,  in  Aostria-KuDgary,  332 ;  Cen- 
tral States,  96;  Germany,  811; 
The  Netherlands,  278  ;  Russia,  S04, 
Spain,  202;  Sweden,  298. 


(Cal.)  (s&k'rfi-men'tt), 


Sahaia  Sawrt  (■I'hfc'ri-),  290,  866, 

870,  373,  884. 
St.  Anthony  Falls  (sint  Sn't6-o^), 

lis. 

St.  Auguitine  (Fla.)    i-^'gfii-116a% 


St.  Gothard  By.  (-gQth'ftrd).  S23. 

St.  Helena  f-beie'Di),  385. 

St  Helens,  Mt,  130. 

St.  John  (N.  B.),  163. 

St.  John  tW.  I.),  800. 

St.  John  RlTer,  168. 

St.  Jolto's  (Newfoundland),  164. 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  115. 

St.  LawTSDCe,  Gnlf  of  (-In'rens), 
167. 

St.  Lawrence  River,  167. 

St.  Lonis  (Mo.)  (-150%  or  -\sn),  96, 
97,  B8,  1I*-11S. 

St  Paul  (Minn.),  97,  lis. 

St.  Pierre,  Island  (sSn'p^atO.  103. 

St.  Pierre  (Martinique),  179. 

St  Thomas,  179,  300. 

Sakhalin  (si-ii-lySn'),  867. 

Salem  (Mass.)  (silem),  4S. 

Salem  (Ore.),  140. 

Salmon   fishery,  in    Alaska,    150 ; 

.  Canada,  164 ;  Great  Britain,  266 ; 
northwestern  United  Stales,  127. 

Salt  )n  Austria- Hungary,  3.12  ;  Brit- 
ish Isles,  267  ;  Central  SUIes,  106 ; 
Germany,  812  ;  India,  866 ;  Kansas, 
64 ;  LouiBiana,  80 ;  methodsof  pro- 
duction, 53-54  ;  Michigan,  54,  106 ; 
New  York  Stal«,  5a-64 ;  Ubio,  54 ; 
Stasslurt,  312  ;  Texas,  SO. 

Salt  Uke  City  (Utah),  131,  188. 

Salt  Blrer.  132. 

Salyador  (Hal'vi-dOr"),  177. 

Samoa  (sfi-mO'A),  167,  394. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  (s&n  ftn-t^ynl-C), 
89. 

San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  (stm  bBr'ntr- 
dfi'nS),  140. 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  (.d*-5'gftl,  140. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  (s&n  trSn- 
ma'kt'),  lie,  iM,  lag. 

San  Prandaco  Bay,  139. 

San  Joaquin  Blver  (slin  wft-kGn'-), 
132,  139. 

S«o  Jose  (Cal.)  (sKn  ht-ta.'),  139. 

San  Tnan  (s&n  hdS-lkn'),  154. 

San  Luis  Potosi  (sKn  ia6-^'  po'<tA- 
s60.  177. 

San  Marino  (sftn  ml-re'n6),  880. 

San  Salvador  (s&n  sfil'vA-dOr'),  177. 

SanU  F<  (N.  M.)  s^'t&fi'),  143. 

SontUpi  (Chile)  (B&n't«-&'^),  255. 

Santiago  (Cuba),  153,  154. 

Santo  Domingo,  City  of  (-B&n'tA  dA- 
min'gft),  179. 

Santo  Domingo,  Republic  of,  179. 

Santos  (sftN'id68h),246. 

Saone  River  (s5n-),  267. 

Sio  Paolo  (SOUN  pounaa),  246. 

Sardinia  (s^-din>I-A],  323. 

SorgaaM  Sm  (sbsgfta'a^),  231. 


SarsapatilU,  178,  SGI. 
Saakatchewan(9U-kSch'^w5n),  ISI, 

163, 165. 
Sanlt  Sto.  Xorle  (Hicb.)  (•aa'slot 

mft'rt),  106. 
Savannah  (Ga.)  (Mk-vin'nl),T3,n, 


87. 


as,  22a-.3S9,  370,  372. 


)  (ske-nefc'tWt). 

Scottaad  (skQtnond),  263,  SA4.  !s;, 
268,  269.  274.    Bee  BritUb  Isle*. 

Sctonton  (Pa.)  (skiiu'tfin),  64,  U. 

SMling,  150-161,  164. 

Soattle  (Wash.)  (s6-U't'l),  ISO,  Ui, 
126,  141. 

Seelond  Island  (second-) ,  soa 

Seine  Sivar  (sin-),  286,  387,  !88, 
289. 

Seoul  (se-ooV).  861. 

Serbia  (Btrnil-i),  336. 

Seville  (sSvll  or  ei-vil').  291,  SH. 

Shanghai  (shSog'hS'I),  367. 

SlMota,  Kt.  (shis'ti),  120. 

Shawnee  (Okla.)  (Bh*'tie'),  90. 

Sheep,  in  Arabia,  849  ;  Argenthis, 
246;  Australia,  S90;  AuMris- 
Unngary,  332  ;  British  Isles,  266, 
268;  Canada,  165;  Chile,  36i; 
Denmark,  209;  Egypt,  STO; 
France,  286;  Greece,  339;  In- 
land. 270;  Mexico,  174;  TlM 
Netherlands,  278  ;  New  Zealand, 
892  ;  Ohio,  97  ;  Pereia,  360 ;  Ptii, 
251 ;  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  33t ; 
RuMla,  304;  Sertda,  336;  iii 
leading  states  In  production  d, 
187  ;  South  Africa,  381  ;  SoulbMi 
States,  78;  Spain,  202;  Tuikey, 
337;  Uruguay,  2*7;  WeWrn 
Statw,  133-134;  world  dirthl» 
tion  of,  401. 

Sheffield  (Bhef'HId),  260,  271. 

Shetland  lalands,  266. 

Shipbuilding,  in  Antwerp,  28S,' 
Belfast,  374;  Denmark,  300; 
Liverpool,  274 ;  Norway,  207; 
Philadelphia,  69  ;  San  Fiandm 
138;  Seattle,  141. 

Shoshone  Falls  (sb6-sb0^«),  145. 

Shreveport  (Ls.)  (shrtv'pOrt),  88. 

Siam  (st-Am'  orse'lUn'),  Wl. 

Siberia  (st-be'rI-A),  803,  SCI 

Sicily  (sIs1-li),S25. 

Sierra  Leone  (sMi'ri  I^O^t).  W- 

Sierra  Revada  Monntalas  (-»*' 
vS'dA-),  30.  110,  ISO.  291. 

Sak  indnstry,  in  Austria-Hnngsiy. 
832  ;  China,  286,  366 ;  FlorcDce. 
329;  France,  285,  286;  Fiewi 
Indo-Chlna,  362;  Germany,  SI); 
Italy,  825-826  ;  Japan,  35S ;  P"«fc 
860  ;  Bumania  and  Bulgaria,  SB, 
•ectione  of  the  worid  enga^  ^ 
401,  MS. 
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SQk    Bunti&ctailnK,    in    Taiemaa 

(N.JO,  60 ;  Swluetlaiid,  828. 
Wm,   i  ;   in  AigeutlDa,   246-21T ; 
Amtnlia,  391  ;  AaBlTi&-Uuii£aT7, 
S82;  Belgium,  281 ;  BuUvia,   2&2- 
263 ;  CanadA,  160 ;  Central  Amar- 
iCA,  178 ;  Chile,  264 ;  China,  866 ; 
Colombia,    260;     Qenaanj,   312; 
Id^o,    124 1    Mexico,    174,   1T6; 
Montana,  123-124 ;  Naw  Zealand, 
809;    Norway,  397;     Peru,   261; 
Roffiia,   806 ;    Spanish   peninsula, 
202;     Sweden,    299;     Tenneesee 
and  Texas,  80  ;    tropioal  Andean 
coontries,  240;  Utah,  124;  Western 
States,  120,  122,  123,  124 ;  world 
distribniloii  of,  404-406. 
ShnplOD  Tunnel  (Bliu'pl5n-),  822. 
Slnsapora  (sIg'gi-pOr'),  302. 
Skmx  Ml»  (S.  D.)  (800-),  97. 
Sitka  (Alaska)  (sit'ka),  11. 162. 
Skasway  (Alaska)  (akilg'wi),  162. 
SUta,  Id  New  England  States,  86, 80 ; 

Pennsylvania,  57 ;  Wales,  207. 
Smyrna  (sniiSr'ni),  346. 
Snake  Blvei,  182. 
SenulUaod  (sA-maift-UDd),  384. 
Somemlle  (Mass.)  (sQm'Sr-vIl),  4». 
Soo  Caoal  (Bd6-),  108. 
Sonth  Africa.  8SO-8«S  ;  agrtcnltnre, 
S81;  development  and  settlement, 
880-381;  mining,  881. 
Sooth  America,  286-866 ;  animal  life, 
28B-241;  climate,  2SB-289;  coast 
line,  286,  2S8 ;  goTernmeut,  242- 
248;    harborB,   238;    imrnt^nts, 
242  ;  the  Incaa,  211-242;  Inhabit- 
ants,   241-242;    mountains,   230; 
plant  lite,  239;  rainfall,  288;  rlvera, 
230;  shape,  336;  Spanish  in,  242 ; 
nrf  ace  features,  230-288. 
Sonthamptan     (■Qth-h&mp'tan     or 

•outli-Jliap'tflQ),  271,  278. 
Sonth  Anstralia,  390. 
Sonth  Carolina  i-Ux>t  tifai),  70,  77, 

79,80. 
Sooth  DakoU  (-di-ho'U),  91, 93,  90, 
99,  loe. 

Sonthem  States,  70-91 ;  agriculture, 
74-79;  cities  84-W;  cUmate,  72- 
78;  coastline,  72;  commerce,  84; 
Ashing,  73-74;  fruita  and  vege- 
tables, 77-78;  lumbering,  73; 
msnofacturtng,  81-84  ;  mining,  79- 
80;  mounUina,  71-72;  oil  and 
gas,  79;  tallwayB,  84,  86,  SB; 
nnohins,  78 ;  surface  features, 
71-78. 

SoBth  Oeoffla  (•jSi'jI'i).  266. 

Spain  (sp&n),  setUements  of,  in 
America,  24. 

Spain  and  Fertngal,  a80-9B6  ;  agri- 
caltoie,  292 ;  cities,  298-294 ;  cli- 
mate, 291  ;  colonies,  296;  decline 
In  power,  290  ;  farming,  202 ;  gov- 
emmenta,  291  ;  gndng,  292 ;  higb- 
lands,  201 ;  manufacturing,  292- 
S9S;  mining,  292;  nintJl,  201; 
•e^aTtB,2»4-206;  snrface  features, 
191. 


SpaTtuhnrg  c^-  C.)  (Hp&r'tan-bflTg), 
82. 

Spice  Islands,  803. 

Spices,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  163 ; 
East  Indies,  393;  French  Indo- 
Chlna,  382;  India,  864;  Philippine 
Islands,  169 ;  Stialts  Settloments, 
862. 

Spokane  (Wash.)  (sp&'Un'),  124, 
117. 

Spokane  River,  137. 

Sponge  flahlnK,  Bahamao,  179 ;  Flor- 
ida, 73;  Greece,  339;  Italy,  326. 

Spree  Klver  (sprft-),  314. 

SpTlugfleld  (Mass.)  (eprfng^eld), 
43. 

SpringBeld  (Ohio).  116. 

Standard  time,  206-200. 

Stanley  Pool,  SS3. 

StassfOTt  (sttta'fdCrt),  812. 

Steel  manufacturing,  Belgium,  282 ; 
France,  280 ;  Germany,  817  ;  Great 
Britain,    209;     Sonthem   States, 


(Bt«pz),  231,  808. 
(st£t-t«n'),  816,  S16. 
'  n  (si«k4)e1m),  298,  S99. 
(CaL)  (slSk'tQn),  128, 180, 


Jtsppes 
itetUn( 


StraiU  SetUementa,  SOS. 
Strasshnrg  (atrtie'baSro),  808.  809. 
Sndan  (sdo'dln'),  200,  873,  376,  tU- 
M4. 

Suei  Canal  (sa&-es'-  or  B6ef6z-),  STT. 

Sues,  Isthmus  of,  877. 

Sngar,  twet,  75 ;  Anstrii-Hnngary, 
832 ;  Belgium,  281;  Central  Stales, 
08 ;  geographic  distribution  of 
world's  production,  808;  Germany, 
311,  318^14;  The  Netherlands, 
278 ;  Russia,  304. 

agar,  cane,  74  ;  In  Argentina,  246  ; 
Biaml,  246 ;  Central  America, 
178  ;  Colombia,  260 ;  comparison 
of  sugar-producing  sections,  184 ; 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  168  ;  culti- 
vation and  production  of,  76-70  ; 
East  Indies,  393 ;  Ecuador,  251  ; 
Egypt,  376 ;  gec^iaphlo  distribu- 
tion of  worid's  production,  899; 
Guiana,  248;  Haiti,  179;  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  167;  India],  806; 
Jamaica,  ITS ;  Japan,  S69 ;  Lesser 
AnUUes,  179;  Mexico,  174;  Pa- 
cific Islands,  394 ;  Paraguay,  248 ; 
Peru,  261 ;  Philippine  Islands,  160 ; 
Qoeensland,  890;  South  Africa, 
881 ;  Southern  States,  76-70 ;  states 
which  lead  In  production  of,  184  ; 
Texas,  88 ;  tropical  Andean  coun- 
tries, 249 ;  Venezuela,  248. 

Sngar,  ma^e,  in  New  England,  41 ; 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
61. 

Snlphnr,  Sicily,  326. 

Sumatra  (8d6~m«'tr&),  808. 

Superior  (WU.)  (so-pe'rl-er),  102, 
104, 106. 

Superior,  Lake,  108. 

-  -■--     (soo'rl-nlmO.  248. 


Susquehanna  Siver  (sOs'kwe-h&Q'. 
ni-),  49. 

Sweden  (swe'dsn),  296,  206,  MS- 
289;  agriculture,  296;  foreign 
trade,  299  ;  lumbering,  298-290 ; 
manufacturing,  209  ;  mining,  299 ; 
people,  296 ;  reasons  for  Independ- 
ence, 206;  surface  features,  206- 
297. 

Switzedjtnd  (swit'zer-lond),  119- 
8SS  ;  advantages  of  location,  321  ; 
agriculture,  820 ;  cities,  322  ;  cli- 
mate, 819-320;  dairying,  320;  ^ov- 
emment,  320  ;  langnages  spokes, 
820 ;  manufacturing,  321 ;  mining, 
820-321 ;  people,  820 ;  rainfall, 
320  ;  scenery  and  tourists,  822 : 
surface  features,  819 ;  temperature, 
310-820  ;  transportation,  321-322. 

Sydney    (Australia)    (sfd'iil),  391. 

Sydney  (Cape  Breton  Id.),  107. 

Syracnao  (N.Y.)  (dr'l-kOa'),  68, 
69. 

Syrian  Deaort  (slr^-on-),  348. 


Table  Bay,  886. 

Table  Monotaln,  883. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)   (UUkO'm4),  120, 

126,  126, 141. 
Tacoma,  St.,  120. 
Taconlc  Honntains,  82. 
Tafilet  (tftf^-ief  or  tft'ti-iei*),  874. 
Tagna  River  (tS'gfis-),  296. 
Tahoe,  Lake  (-t&'h*  or  -t&'hft),  146. 
Tampa  (Fla.)  (t&m'pi),  78,  60,  68, 

H.      . 
Tampico  (tim-pe%A),  177. 
Tanana  Biver  (t4'n4-nft'.),  161. 
Tanganyika    (t&n'0Ln-ye%K),    881, 

Tangier  (tdn-jer'},  880. 

Toahkend  (tishlceut'),  362. 

Tasmania  (tAs-mS'iil-i),  386. 

Tannton  (Mass.)  (t&n'ifin  or  tun'- 
tfin),42. 

Tea,  Ceylon,  867  ;  Cuba  and  Porto 
Bico,  163;  French  Indo-Chinn, 
862  ;  Indln.  864,  806  ;  Japan,  860; 
Sonth  Africa,  381 ;  world  distri- 
bution of   production,  809. 

Teheran  (tS-h'rfin'),  860. 

Temperature,  distribution  of,  23S- 


(t«n'n6MeO,  71,  77,  79, 
87,  97. 

Klver,  87. 
Territories  of  Dnlted  States,  148- 

160. 
Texas  (teks'os),  66,  72,  78,  76,  76, 

77,  78,  70,  60,  8S-B9,  171, 
Textile  mannfactnres,  41,  66;  In 
Barcelona,  294  ;  Germany,  81S, 
317  ;  Great  Britain,  209  ;  It  ly, 
820;  New  England,  41-43;  SouUi- 
em  Slates,  81.  See  also  Cotton, 
Silk,  and  Woolen  manufacturing, 

KlTai,(t«niz-),  272.  IC 
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i  lalanda,  170. 

Tiber  River -ti'Mr-),  328. 

Tlbpt  (U-bet>  or  aVit),  313,  SM. 

TidM,  21&^20. 

^Llentain  (t^n'lsen),  SS7, 

Tifli»  (tyi'flyfa),  S6i. 

Tlgria  Blvei  (tl'gria-),  345,  848. 

Timbuktu  (Um-bilk'toa),  384. 

Timor,  Island  of  (_-li-m6c'),  8Q3. 

Tin,  in  Aostnilia,  SOI ;  Bolivia,  262- 
253 ;  East  Indiea,  39S  ;  England, 
207 ;  Siam,  S02 ;  Su^ils  Settle- 
ments, 862. 

Titicaca,  Lalce  (-"t'^-k&'kA),  262. 

Tobacco,  in  Argentina,  246:  Austria- 
Hungarj,  332;  Brazil,  245;  Cen- 
tral America,  178  ;  Central  States, 
97;  Cbile,  25G;  Colombia,  260; 
Connecticut  Valley,  8B,  52 ;  Cuba, 
163  ;  Germany,  312  ;  Greece,  339 
Haiti,  179 ;  Korea,  801  ;  Mexico. 
1T4 ;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  52 
Ontario,  1S6 ;  Par^uay,  248 
Persia,  349 ;  Pern,  261 ;  Philippini 
Islands,  150;  Porto  Rico,  153 
Busala,  304 ;  Russia  in  Asia,  361 , 
South  America,  249 ;  South  Africa, 
881  ;  Soutbem  States,  77  ;  states 
whlob  lead  in  production  of,  184 . 
Turkey  in  Europe,  336  ;  Uruguay, 
247. 

Tobacco  mannfacturea,  Cuba,  163 
SeviUe,  204  ;  Tampa,  83. 

Tobago  (tA-b&'g6),  256. 

Tolcyo  (to'k*-6),301. 

Toledo  (O.)  (tft-ia'dA),  106,  118. 

Tonopah  (Nev.)  (tO-ua-p;)'),  123. 

Topeka  (Kan.)  (lA-pe'kiJ,  118. 

Toronto  (tft-rOn't*),  163,  ITSI. 

Trade,  statistics  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestie,  oC  United  Slates,  190-191, 
406-408;  wholesale,  New  York 
City,  63,  191. 

Transraal  Kepnblic  (tiftna-vftl'-), 
880,381. 

Trabiiond  (trebl-zSnd'),  346. 

Trees,  in  Alps  Mounlaius,  819-320 : 
Australia,  387-388;  Brazil,  243- 
244 ;  California,  125 ;  Canada,  163 ; 
German  Empire,  311  ;  India,  366  ; 
Japan,  359;  Mexico,  172-173; 
Russia,  303 ;  temperate  zone,  230 ; 
tropical  jungles,  243-244, 365,  382, 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  (trfin'lttn),  69,  66. 

Trieste  (trf.es'tft),  a!4. 

Trinidad  (trIn'I-dSd'),  256. 

Tripoli  (trlp'ft-ll),  373,  380. 

Trondhjem  ftrCn'yem),  298. 

Tropica,  243-244;  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  the,  227-229. 

Troy  (N.  T.)  (troi),  59,  60,  61. 

Tucson  (Aria.)  {tQ-e3n'  or  tlk'aQn), 
124,  133,  142. 

Tondras   (toan'drdz),   14,  152,   163, 


Tunis  (ttt'nls),  '. 
Tunis,  citv  of,  S 

TrlHn  ft.iVHnI     ! 


I,  378,  378,  380. 


Ttnbv  (tOr-kl-^  in  Europe,  SS6-UT 
chiij  city,  3Sf ;  goTemmenC,  336 
industries,  336-3S7;  people,  336, 
toleration  of,  bv  Great  Powers^ 
837. 

Tnrkisk  Empire  or  Turkey  iu  Asia, 
844-848;  agriculture,  346;  cities, 
346 ;  climate,  346 ;  Holy  Land, 
846~iM ;  Mesopotamia,  84S ;  rain- 
fall, S46  ;  surface  features,  S45. 

Tutuila  (too'tco-ea*),  167. 

TypltooDS,  302. 


United  Einedom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  203-277.  See  Britiah 
Isles. 

United  SUtea,  S6-1S1  ;  agricuUiire, 
183-184  ;  area,  27,  396 ;  coal,  185- 
186,  189 ;  commeroe,  63,  190-101, 
406-408 ;  comparisons  with  other 
countries,  396-400  ;  educational  in- 
stitutions, 46,  06,  06,  67,  87,  111, 
112,  138,  142;  farming,  20;  fish- 
ing, 186 ;  forests,  186,  187  ;  gold, 
186;  grazing,  80,  184-186;  iron 
ore,  180 ;  lombering,  186,  187  ; 
manufacturing,  188-189, 191 ;  min- 
ing, 29-30,  186-lBO;  population, 
27-29,  182,  306  ;  railways,  61-62, 
84,  85,  88,  121,  136-130,  13T;  406  ; 
rainfall,  214-216 ;  silver,  186 ; 
transportation,  196-107,  406.  See 
also  imder  names  of  physical  diri- 
sions,  states,  and  territories. 

UpemiTik  (oo-pBr'nS-vIli),  170. 

UpoU  (oo'pA-loo),  157. 

Oral  XounUins  (u'ral-),  267,  806, 
361. 

Uruguay  (oO'rO&.gwI'  or  u'r56-gwfl), 

Utah  (a'ta  or  a'ta),  120,   124,   126, 

131. 
Utica  (N.Y.)  (a'tl-ki),  62,  00. 


Valencia  (vUfin'ahl-i),  294. 

Valparaiso  (vftl'pA-ri-e'zA),  266. 

VancouTsr  (Wash.)  (vta-ko6'v8r), 
103,  167,  170. 

Vanilla  bean,  173,  244. 

VegeUbles,  in  Arabia,  340  ;  Baha- 
mas, 179  ;  Bermudas,  180 ;  British 
Isles,  265;  Central  States,  97; 
Cbile,  255;  Colombia,  250;  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  163 ;  Great  Lake 
region,  97  ;  Ireland,  270 ;  Jamaica, 
1T8;  Middle  Atlantic  States,  58; 
The  Netherlands,  278  ;  New  Eng- 
land, 39;  Nortbweatam  States, 
127  ;  South  Africa,  381  ;  Southern 
States,  77-76;  tropical  Andean 
countries,  249. 

VeoeineU  (ven'S-zwe'l*),  248. 

Venice  (vSnls),  324,  329-330. 

Vera  Cna  (vi'rft  krooz  or  Yii'h 
krfl&z),  172,  177, 

Vermont  (vSr^^nfiot') ,  82,  S3, 36,  45. 


Versailles  (▼er'alt^'),  288. 

VeauTins  (v^uM-fis),  320,  UT. 

Vicksbnre  (HIssl)  (vlksOifirg).  8S. 

Victoria  (AnstiaUa)  (vlk-Ul'ii^}, 
386,  SOL 

Victoria  (Canada),  170. 

Victoria  Falls,  809,  382. 

VictorU  Hyania,  Lake  (-nyb/ii), 
866. 

Vienna  (v^n'nA),  383-834. 

Virginia  (vBr-ilnl-A),  60,  62,  63, » 
59,  60,  68,  77,  97. 

Virginia  Clt7  (Not.),  123. 

Vladtroatok  (vU'dye-Tta-tAk^,  m, 
862. 

Volcanoes,  4 ;  Andes  Mountains,  2S1 ; 
Central  America,  177 ;  East  Indita, 
303 ;  Ecuador,  251 ;  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, 166;  Iceland,  300;  Mwit 
Pel^,  179;  on  Islands  west  of 
Africa,  386 ;  Japan,  300 ;  Heiko, 
171  ;  New  Zealand,  392  ;  Fbil4>- 
pine  Islands,  168  ;  South  Ameiica, 
236;  Vesuvius, -336,  327;  Weslera 
States,  120  ;  West  Indies,  ITS. 

Volga  River  (vdl'gA-),  306. 


Wake  Island  (vrtk-),  168. 

Walea  (wftlz),  268,  267,  374.    Sei 

British  Isles. 
Walflach  Bay  (wdl'flsh-),  SSS. 
WaIlJiWalla(WaBh.)  (wfilUwaiHi), 

127-128,  187. 
Waltlum  (Mass.)  (wfil'ibftm),  41 
Wareaw  (wfir'a^),  307. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  (w«8h1ng4iii j, 

60,67-68. 
Washington,  Mt.,  82,  S6,  46. 
Washingtoi,  state,  120,    121,  IH, 

126,  126,  127,  137,  141, 
Waterbnry   (Conn.)    (w»'tSr-b«t-l], 

43. 
Waterloo  (wit't«r-le6'),  281. 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  (w^'t«r-t(Hm),&l. 
Wateryille  (Mo.)  Vwa'Ur-yll),  40. 
Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  316. 
Weathei  maps,  216. 


Western  Aostralia,  390. 

Westecn  StatM,  119-148;  agriciil- 
ture,  127-133 ;  cities,  136-142 ;  cli- 
mate, 120-121 ;  early  histoty,  119; 
fishing,  126-127;  irrigation,  U>- 
138  ;  lumbering,  125-126  ;  maao. 
faeturlng,  134-136,  ISO;  mining. 
122-126;  mountains,  119-120; 
rainfall,  121;  ranching,  1S3-1SI; 
scenery,  148-146;  surface  fea- 
tures, 110-121;  transportation  ol 
goods,  lS6-lse. 

West  Indiee  (-In'diz),  S,  16S-IH. 
178-179.  See  Cuba,  Porto  KM, 
Bahamas,  etc. 

West  Virginia,  40,  50,  51,  64, 56,  £>, 


S?i  ,-*"'*l«-HuDg»ry,832;  Brit- 
«™J  St«e.  W,  06-07 rChil,  Si: 
gj>~lor,  251 ;  Eot«,  S76 ;  n.„o. 
^,t^.^t!i5!?P'!l''  distribution  Qf 
world  s  production,  807-308  ■  G«r. 

^O  ;  Italy,  326  ;  Japan,  860  ;  The 
States,     127-138;     Ontario,    166 

Z)"  '=y.„!^»'  i  Bouniania  and  Bol- 
grla,  336;  Hnaai^  80.;  S.r,la, 
S35  ;  Sontl,  Africa,  881  ,  Sootb.S 
Sf^',  '5'.  ^l*^-  »;  BalS 
which  leadjn  production  o(,  183  ■ 
Sweden,  208;  tropical  Andean 
ooont™.,  240  i  Inrk,,  in  Eoro^ 
SSa^Tjrrke,   ,nAd.,846;DS 

Wbita  MonnUina,  32  40 

White  Sea,  302. 

Whitney,  Mt  f-hwlt'nl),  120  I4fi 

WLUM-Bure   (Pa.)    (wllt^'bar-rl). 

^lim"*****  "*'"  (wll-ltt'met.) 
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WUlUnaport  (Pa.)  (Ml'r<imz,po„), 

'^^^^^  ^^^-^  ("n'mlng-tto), 
Windaor  (win'iir),  17a 


?S^'  **-•** ;  explMMUon  of,  206- 
•fliT;  prerailiiig  weatertieg,  209, 
211,  212,  238,  239;  trade,  207-30e| 

Wine,  Algeria,  378;  CalifomU,  182- 
France,  286 ;  Gannany,  313  ■ 
«*ly,  S26;    Spain  and  Portugal, 

Winnipeg  (wln-nl-peg),  97,  166. 

Winnipeg  Lake,  166. 

Winona   (Minn.)    (wl-nyni),    102, 

Winrton-Salem   (N.  C.)  (wln'etfin- 

8ft^«m■),  88. 
Wlaconain  (wlB-keSD'aln),    92,    102 

104,  106,  110.  ' 

Wood   earring,   in   Germany,    818  ■ 
Italy,   326;   Peraia,  850;  Switzer- 
land, 321. 
Wool,  42 ;  in  Australia,  890  ;  British 
lelee,  268 ;  Italy,  325 ;  New  Zea- 
land,    392;    Sontl)    Africa,  381  ■ 
Western   Statea,  134  ;  world   dis- 
tribution of  production,  401. 
Woolen  manofactnring,  in  Australia, 
391 ;  Austria- Hungary,   333  ■  Bel- 
gium,  281,  282;  Brazil,  245;  Ger- 
many,  318 ;   Great   Britain,   268  ■ 
France,  28&-.286 ;  Italy,  :126 ;  Mid- 
dle   AtlanUc    States,     60;     New 
England,  42  ;  RuBsio,  306. 
Woonaocket  (R.  I.)  (woon'sSk-el),  42. 
Worcester  (M»bb.)  (w66s'ter),  43, 
Wnchang  (wsa'ch&ni^),  357.  I 

Wyoming  (*rt-S'nilng  or  wl'4-mln(rl 
in,  126,180,  1437  '   j 
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^^T*   ^^"''■J   <l'^'t''-'n«).    128, 

Takiiia  Riyer,  182. 

TMrtse  HiTBr  (yangn»6-),  864,  366, 

Taraioirth  (yttr'mfltli),  164. 
Yeltowatono    Park     (yani-etOn';, 

Tellowston^  RiTcr,  132 
YMO(yez'l),  357. 
Tftkotuma  (y^'ki-hU'mi)  dfll 
Tonkera  ,N.  Y.)  (yftn'kflrz),  60,  62. 
Yoaemit)  Palla  (ytseml-t*-).  lie 
Yosemite  Yaller,  145,  146. 
Yucat*n  (yoo'ki-tftn'),  172, 178. 
Yukor  HlTer  (ydo'kdn-j,  161. 


^^**'    »l™r    (zim-bS'zS-),  869, 
ZMribM  (zftn'zl-bSr'  or  zfin'd-btir'), 

^'?*i'  '"  ^J*^™'  ^^''  312;  British 
lales,  267  ;  Central  Stataa,  lOB  ■ 
Germany,  812  ;  Greece,  339  ■  Mex- 
ico, 176;  Miaaouri,  106;  New 
JeiMy,  57. 

Zones  of  the  earth,  200-201. 

Znider  Zee  (zi'dar  zyi,  277  878 

Znlnland,  381. 

Zurich  (zoo'rlk),  322. 

ZotidaLake,  822. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Bt  Frank  M.  McMurrt 


1,  German  Empire  in  1914 
(Before  fiie  War) 

In  order  to  understand  the  geography  of 
the  war,  it  13  necessary  to  make  some  study 
of  Germany. 

There  are  many  states  in  the  German 


CbprrlfU,  tttt,  bf  r**  JfatmtUam  Om^HMy 


Empire,  just  as  there  are  many  in  our  own 
country,    and  they  vary  In  size  and  im- 
portance even  much  more  than  states  of  the 
do   ours.      In   Fig.  2  one  can  Gennu 
easily    see    which    is    largest.  *™P'" 
How  does  Prussia  compare  with  all  the  other 
states  together    in    area    and    population? 
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Whidi  b  aecood  in  area  and  popuiatioa? 
Wlkich  13  third  in  each  t  Trace  the  boundary 
of  Prussia.  Locate  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
Note  that  three  of  the  states  are  only  cities. 
Name  and  locate  each  of  these  (see  p.  45). 

Our  largest  state  ia  Texas,  which  b  more 
than  two  hundred  times  as  large  as  Rhode 
Island,  our  smallest.  Our  largest  state  in 
population  is  New  York,  which  contains 
more  than  one  hundred  times  as  many 
people  as  Nevada,  our  smallest  state  in 
population.  Yet  we  have  no  state  that  is 
nearly  equal  to  all  the  others  either  in  area 
or  population;  in  fact,  each  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole. 

From  the  map  it  b  plain  why  people  so 
often  name  Prussia  when  ^leaking  of  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  the  map  suggests  to  you, 
too,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  nation  to 
have  one  state  so  much  larger  than  all  the 
others  together.  In  the  United  States  there  b 
no  such  danger.  But  if  Prussia's  importance 
and  power  correspond  to  its  size,  it  can  con- 
trol the  other  twenty-four  states  and  have 
its  own  way.  If  it  happened  to  be  governed 
by  selfish  men,  all  the  other  states  would 
have  to  suffer ;  and  even  if  it  were  well  gov- 
erned, the  other  states  would  have  too  little 
of  self-government.  It  b  generally  believed 
that  these  dangers  have  not  been  avoided; 
indeed,  that  Prus^'s  bad  leadership  has 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  war. 

Germany  has  only  a  small  number  of 
colonies,  as  b  seen  in  Fig.  1.  Notice  their 
areas.  There  are  three  that 
2^^^'  ftre  each  much  larger  than 
oAoidM  Germany,    and    their  popula- 

I.  Locatian,  tions  together  reach  well  into 
•TM,  and  the  millions  {see  p.  45).     All  of 

'^  them  are  in  the  torrid  zone  or 

very  close  to  it.  Locate  each  of  those  in 
Africa.    Note  the  latitude  of  New  Guinea. 

Germany  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
1,  Tiiair  her    colonies    and    has    spent 

'"*°'*"^  large  sums  of  money  for  their 
development.     Her  apparent  aim  has  been 


to  find  suitable  places  for  the  emigration  dt 
Germans  from  the  Fatherland.  Although 
the  density  of  population  of  Germany  itself 
(Fig.  534,  main  tat)  b  not  so  great  as 
that  of  some  other  countries,  it  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years  and  some  outlet 
has  seemed  necessary. 

The  fact  b,  however,  that  very  few  Gei^ 
tnans  have  emigrated  to  these  colonies. 
One  reason  for  thb  b  that  the  torrid  dimile 
there  makes  life  almost  impossible  for  white 
people;  at  any  rate,  in  such  re^ons  the 
white  man  soon  loses  energy  and  health. 

The  kind  of  government  that  a  country 
has  may  be  of  vital  importance  to  other 
countries,  and  that  b  true  of  the  -j^^  obiMtka 
German  government.  Its  form  to  ttieir  kW 
is  a  monarchy  and  the  chief  o*  £<»▼«'"■■' 
officer  b  the  Kaiser,  William  II.  He  ap- 
points the  leading  minbter,  called  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  latter  appoints  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet,  sudi,  for  example, 
as  Minbter  of  Interior  and  Minister  of 
Education.  The  difficulty  b  that  tb« 
minbters  who  form  the  German  cabinet  sod 
very  lately  control  the  state  are  nspat 
sible  to  the  Kuser,  and  not  to  the  pec^ 
Also,  the  Kuser  b  not  elected  by  popular 
vote,  as  our  President  b,  but  has  u>- 
herited  hb  office  and  claims  that  he  bfAii 
it  by  divine  right,  or  by  appointment  bm 
God  alone.  Neither  b  he  responsible  m  the 
people. 

Thus  the  people  have  litde  authoritj-  in 
the  government.  It  b  their  duty  to  be 
directed,  —  to  obey,  rather  than  to  kaA 
There  b  no  effective  check  on  the  K^aiser 
or  on  the  leading  statesmen  subject  to  him, 
if  they  happen  to  be  narrow  in  their  plans 
or  too  ambitious ;  these  leaders  can  even  de- 
clare war  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 

To  this  power  our  objection  b  very  serioos- 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  few  men  should 
have  such  power.  War  is  so  fearful  an 
undertaking,  the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  b  BO  invdved  in  it,  that  ^ley  ougirt 
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to  have  a  voice  in  deciding  such  ar.  issue ;  at  i 
least,  only  those  who  represent  them  and  ore  I 
folly  responsible 
to  them  should 
have  that  power. 
Otherwise  a 
Bmall  group 
might  at  any 
time  make  end- 
less trouble  both 
for  themselves 
and  for  other 
nations.  That 
is  what  the 
small  group  in 
Germany  has 
done,  in  starting 
this  war,  and  the 
United  States  is 
determined  to 
aid  in  making 
such  a  step  im- 
possible again. 


to  make  Prussia  powerful  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  other  people.    One  of 
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srcACmdis, 


This  is  one  of  our  great 


urns  in  the  preset  war. 

2.    Examples  of  Prussian  Leadership 

We  commonly  think  of  the  United  States 
as  a  young  nation,  and  of  the  governments 
Ttayotrthcrf  °^  Europe  as  very  old,  but 
the  Oenuta  the  fact  is  that  Germany  b  the 
*'^*  youngest  of  the  great  nations. 

We  are  nearly  a  century  older  than  Ger- 
niany,  for  that  Empire  was  founded  in  1871. 
There  were,  of  course,  German  people  living 
in  that  region  long  before,  but  until  that 
date  they  were  not  brought  together  to 
form  the  German  Empire. 

The  leadership  in  German  affairs,  both 
before  1871  and  since,  has  rested  with  Prussia. 
Several  acts  show  the  spirit  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Prussia  and,  therefore,  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  during  the  last  sixty  years. 

About  1860  a  very  strong  and  unscrupu- 
lous man  named  Otto  von  Bismarck  became 
the  chief  minister  in  Prussia.    His  aim  was 


his  early  acts  was  to  attack  the  little  country 
of  Denmark  and  take  from  it  the  south- 
ern section  called  Schleswig-  AnneMticm  o( 
Holstein,  about  one  third  of  Schlwwig- 
the  whole  country.  This  region  Hototdn 
was  annexed  to  Prussia  and  has  remained 
a  part  of  it  ever  since  (Fig.  2). 

In  area  Schleswig-Holstein  is  nearly  equal 
to  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  important 
as  a  fanning  region. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  and  the  naval 
port,  Kiel,  have  made  it  especially  noted 
in  recent  years  (Fig.  4).  The  cfmal  was 
dug  in  order  to  secure  a  short  and  safe 
route  for  vessels  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Baltic.  Kiel  b  a  port  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  canal,  with  a  harbor  so  remarkably 
good  that  it  has  become  the  chief  naval 
station  of  Germany.  German  war  vessels 
can  reach  the  North  Sea  very  quickly 
from  this  haven,  and  they  can  escape 
just  as  quickly  by  this  route  when  there 
is  need. 
Very  soon  after,  1870,  Germany  found  a 
'  _      .1    AHHl^le 
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chance  to  quarrel  with  France  and  improved 
the  opportunity.  France  was  invaded  and 
Paris  captured  within  a  few 
months.  The  terms  of  peace 
'■<"''"•  that  were  finally  agreed  upon 

required  France  to  pay  to  the  Germans  an 
indemnity  of  one   billion   dollars   and  also 


to  cede  to  them  the  region  called  Alsace- 
Lorraine  (F^.  2). 

This  is  a  ref^on  about  as  large  as  Con- 
necticut and.Iike  Schleswig-Holstein,  valuable 
for  its  farm  products,  especially  grapes,  and 
tor  its  textile  industries.  But  there  were  two 
other  reasons  why  Prussia  coveted  it. 

It  is  a  land  that  b  remarkably  rich  In  iron 
ore  and  coal,  and  while  Germany  had  ores 
in  other  sections,  none  of  those  sections  was 
so  rich  in  these  two  minerals.  The  Ger- 
mans foresaw  that  th«r  need  of  iron  would 
be  likely  to  increase  in  the  future,  owing 
both  to  increased  manufacturing  and  also 
to  possible  war.  War  calls  for  an  enormous 
amount  of  iron  and  steel.  In  1911  they 
obtained  over  three  tJmes  as  much  iron  ore 


from  this  territory  as  from  aSl  the  rest  of 
Prussia;  and  had  they  not  had  these  ridi 
iron  mines  in  their  possession  this  great 
war  would  have  ceased  long  ago. 

The  other  reason  was,  perhaps,  just  as 
important  in  their  minds.  Alsace-Lorrune 
had  been  the  principal  source  of  iron  in 
France,  and  if  France  were  de- 
prived of  it,  the  Gemuns 
thought  she  could  hardly  cury 
on  a  successful  war  in  the 
future.  She  might,  then,  be  re- 
duced to  a  second-class  power 
and  Germany  would  be  able 
to  overcome  her  at  wilL 

3.  Ambitions  cS.  Gexnuu^ 
since  1871 

The  Prussians  and  some  tf 
the  small  German  states  that 
had  joined  them  Ro^Kafa, 
had  much  reason  encowgc- 
to  feel  encouraged  ""■" 
by  their  successes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  with  Denmark 
they  had  acquired  extensive 
territory;  as  a  result  of  their 
struggle  with  France  they  had 
obtained  still  more  valuable  territory  and  a 
billion  dollars  besides.  There  was  another 
great  benefit.  This  Franco-Prussian  war,  is 
it  was  called,  had  brought  the  many  small 
political  divisions  of  the  Germans  together 
and  made  it  possible  to  foimd,  by  ther 
union,  a  new  nation  called  the  Gcvmao 
Empire.  That  great  event  took  plac^  u 
stated  before,  in  1871. 

Thus  the  Germans  started  out  as  a  nev 
nation  feeling  highly  pleased  with  then- 
selves.  They  had  been  invincible  in  fighting 
and  had  also  become  rich.  A  billion  dollais 
in  those  days  seemed  a  fabulous  amount  and  ; 
made  the  Germans  feel  that  they  were  n&og 
in  wealth.  Another  fact  gave  reason  for 
great   pride.    Neither  of  these    wan  hiA 
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lasted  more  than  a  few  months  and  they 
were  therefore  not  very  costly.  That  fact 
must  have  awakened  a  very  important  ques" 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  people :  If  wars  can 
prove  so  profitable  and  yet  can  be  made  to 
cost  so  little,  may  they  not  be  very  desirable 
for  a  nation  7    May  not  war  be  a  very  good 

Aha  the  founding  of  the  empire  Bismarck 
remained  Chancellor  for  many  years.  He 
The  Mlddlft-  was  ambitious  to  develop  its 
Borop*  ^"n  power  to  the  fullest  extent,  in- 
deed to  make  it  supreme  in  Europe  just  as 
he  had  made  Prussia  supreme  in  Germany. 
To  this  end  not  only  schools  were  developed 
and  mines  and  factories,  but  great  schemes 
for  political  power  as  well.  One  of  the 
latter  was  called  the  "  Mittel-Europa "  or 
in  Eo^ish  the  "  Middle-Europe  "  plan. 

This  was  a  scheme  for  the  combination 
under  one  leadership  of  as  many  of  the 
I.  Tbatib*  countries  in  central  Europe  as 
p"***  *•■  possible.    They  were  to  support 

oae  another  in  commerce  and  also  in  de- 
fense against  enemies  in  war.  The  govem- 
menta  were  to  be  independent  as  before, 
but  the  several  nations  were  to  act  together 
in  military  and  economic  matters. 

On  Fig.  416,  nuun  test,  you  can  see  what 
nAtions  might  have  been  expected  to  join  such 
3  Wbothe  a  league.  The  two  most  promi- 
laadar  wu  cent  would  naturally  be  Gei^ 
***  *•  many     and    Austria-Himgary. 

Several,  if  not  all,  of  the  Balkan  States 
would  be  included,  and  Turkey,  for  she 
still  had  some  territory  in  Europe.  It 
was  hoped,  too,  that  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Ita^  might  be  in- 
duced to  join. 

Of  the  two  most  prominent  nations  Austria- 
Hungary  could  not,  of  course,  be  the  leader. 
Her  area  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  Germany  and  her  population  not  very 
much  less.  Her  population  was  very  mixed, 
however,  with  many  opposing  interests,  and 
their  union  under  one  ruler  was  very  loose. 


It  had  long  been  expected  that  at  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  which  oc- 
curred only  in  1916,  the  emfriie  would  neces- 
sarily fall  apart,  according  to  the  many 
nationalities  that  composed  it. 

In  such  circumstances  the  leadership 
would  naturally  fall  to  Germany,  for  she 
was  by  far  the  strongest  power. 

Such  leadership  by  Germany,  since  it 
would  allow  her  to  dominate  this  group  of 
states,  both  in  military  and  economic  mat- 
ters, woidd  immensely  increase  her  power 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

There  was  another  project  which  wag 
closely  related  to  this  one  and  was  really  a 
continuation  of  it.  Thb  became  known  as 
the  "  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Plan,"  and  as  time 
passed  the  two  were  developed  together. 

According  to  this  scheme  the  Middle- 
Europe  project  was  to  be  extended  so  as 
to  include  southwestern  Asia.  TheBcriio-tcH 
Asia  Mmor  just  south  of  the  Bagdad  pl«n 
Black  Sea  is  held  by  Turkey,  j.  wiwttfai 
and  to  the  south  and  south-  ^•J*etwM 
east  of  that  region  are  a  number  of  weak 
Mohammedan  states  somewhat  under  the 
control  of  Turkey.  Through  a  close  alliance 
with  Turkey,  Germany  secured  valuable 
rights  in  thb  entire  area,  including  the  right 
to  plant  colonies,  develop  trade,  and  build 
railways.  An  especially  important  feature 
in  the  plan  was  the  building  of  a  railroad 
all  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad, 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant,  on  the 
Tigris  River.  This  rivCT  flows  through  the 
famous  country  of  Mesopotamia  and  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  road  would,  of  course, 
be  connected  with  the  road  from  Berlin  to 
Constantinople,  so  that  Berlin,  and  even 
Hamburg,  would  be  dbectly  connected  by 
rail  with  Bagdad ;  hence  the  name,  the 
"  Berlin-to-Bagdad  Plan."  The  right  for  its 
construcdon  was  obtained  from  Turkey  by 
Germany  m  1902-1903.  Figure  5  shows  how 
nearly  completed  this  railroad  was  in  Jan* 
nary,  1918.    Estimate  the  number  of  miles 
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that  romun  to  be  built.    Note  the  countries 
throu^  which  it  passes. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  always  been 
regarded  as  exceedingly  untrustworthy  and 
cruel;  and  it  has  allowed  or  even  favored 
so  many  massacres  of  innocent  people  within 
its  borders  that  it  has  hardly  been  classed 
among  the  civilized  nations.  Yet  in  order 
to  carry  through  the  Berlin  to  Bagdad  pro- 
ject the  Germans  cultivated  the  friendship 


ttuns  valuable  mineral  deposits,  also.  It 
inomised,  therefore,  to  be  a  good  substitute 
for  some  of  the  colonies  that  Germany 
thought  she  needed  so  badly, 

The  railroad  as  a  means  for  transportation 
of  goods  secured  a  very  important  advantage. 
Heretofore  the  shortest  route  by  vatet  fw 
goods  from  India,  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
couulries  vS  eastern  Aaa,  to  western  Europe 
has  been  around  Arabia,  through  the  Suei 


of  the  Turks  diligently,  and  the  Kaiser,  in 
a  speech  at  Damascus  in  1898,  declared: 
"  The  three  hundred  million  Mohammedans 
who  live  scattered  over  the  globe  may  be 
assured  of  this,  that  the  German  Emperor 
will  be  their  friend  at  all  times." 

Much  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  arid ;  but 
in  Bible  times  the  "ngria-Euphrates  Valley, 
1.  lu  imitM  In  or  Mesopotamia,  was  very  pro- 
tioM  «t  pMM  ductive,  and  by  the  aid  of  irri- 
gation it  could  be  made  so  agun.    It  con- 


Canal  and  the  entire  length  of  the  Medito 
ranean,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Trace  this 
course  in  Fig.  1.  This  was  usually  a  safer 
and  easier  route  than  any  by  land.  Even 
goods  from  many  parts  of  the  Turkish  Eia- 
pire  have  had  to  be  transported  long  dis- 
tances by  camels  in  order  to  reach  £ur<^ 
But  this  railway  would  solve  these  difficuhiea 
of  transportation.  It  would  Funush  a  fti 
shorter  and  more  convenient  route  to  and 
from  the  Orient,  and  save  a  great  quantity 
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tA  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Germany 
magnified  such  on  advantage. 

Frepantion  for  war,  as  has  been  indicated, 
has  aiw^a  been  an  important  part  of  the 
a.  UcTAlMin  Goman  i^ans.  This  [voposed 
"■•  •*  ■"  road  secured  a  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  war,  particularly  war 
with  either  Russia  or  Great  Britain,  who 
were  her  most  dangerous  opponents  among 
the  Great  Powers. 

It  gave  to  Germany  the  control  of  Con- 
stantinople and,  thereby,  of  the  passage 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Tias  is  the  outlet  by  water  on  which  Russia 
has  always  been  most  dependent,  for  her 
ports  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  on  the  Arctic 
are  hard  to  reach  and  frozen  up  much  of 
the  year.  Yet  Russia  could  now  easily  be 
blocked  at  this  point  by  Germany. 

The  most  valuable  colony  in  all  the 
British  Empire  is  India,  toward  which  tins 
ruboad  reaches.  King  George  is  known 
as  King  of  Ei^land  and  Emperor  of  India. 
There  are  an  enormous  population  and  untold 
wealth  in  that  vast  country,  and  no  doubt 
Gennany  has  often  cast  long^  eyes  in  its 
direction.  If  she  were  at  war  with  England 
this  railroad  might  make  it  easy  for  her  to 
make  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  India,  and 
perhaps  to  attack  it  directly  with  an  army. 

The  realization  of  the  Berlin-to-Bagdad 
[dan  required  that  Germany  dominate  all 
4.  Wkr  tUs  ^^  countries  through  which  the 
itutaoOanam  road  passed;  in  short,  they 
"''*  would  practically  have  to  be 
governed  by  Germany  or  her  allies.  In 
these  countries  are  people  of  many  different 
races  and  languages  who  have  few  interests 
in  common  and  who  are  just  as  anxious  to 
SOVOTi  themselves  as  we  are  to  govern 
ourselves.  Our  idea  is  that  they  should 
have  this  privilege ;  that  it  would  be  most 
unjust  and  an  act  of  extreme  tyranny  for 
another  nation,  simply  because  it  had  the 
power,  to  subject  these  peoples  to  its  own 
wilL    We  should  not  expect  them  all  to 


submit,  and  the  plan  would  therefore  mean 
a  state  of  constant  warfare  over  this  vast 
area. 

Referring  to  thb  plan  of  the  Germans 
President  Wlson,  in  hb  Flag  Day  Address, 
June  14,  1917,  said: 

"  Their  plan  was  to  throw  a  broad  belt  of 
German  military  power  and  political  control 
acroffi  the  very  center  of  Europe  and  beyond 
the  Mediterranean  into  the  heart  of  Asia; 
and  Austria-Hungary  was  to  be  as  much 
their  tool  and  pawn  as  Serbia  or  Bulgaria 
or  Turkey  or  the  ponderous  states  of  the 
East.  Austria-Hungary,  indeed,  was  to  be- 
come part  of  the  central  German  Empire, 
absorbed  and  dominated  by  the  same  forces 
and  influences  that  had  originally  cemented 
the  German  states  themselves.  The  dream 
had  its  heart  at  Berlin.  It  could  have  had 
a  heart  nowhere  else  1  It  rejected  the  idea 
of  solidarity  of  race  entirely.  The  choice 
of  peoples  played  no  part  in  it  at  all.  It 
contemplated  binding  together  racial  and 
political  units  which  could  be  kept  together 
only  by  force  —  Czechs,  Magyars,  Croats, 
Serbs,  Roumanians,  Turks,  Armenians  —  the 
proud  states  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  the 
stout  little  conmionwealths  of  the  Balkans, 
the  indomitable  Turks,  the  subtile  peoples 
of  the  East.  These  people  did  not  wish  to 
be  united.  They  ardently  desired  to  direct 
their  own  affairs,  would  be  satisfied  only  by 
undisputed  independence.  They  could  be 
kept  quiet  only  by  the  presence  or  the  con- 
stant threat  of  armed  men.  They  would 
live  under  a  common  power  only  by  sheer 
compulsion  and  await  the  day  of  revolution. 
But  the  German  military  statesmen  had 
reckoned  with  all  that  and  were  ready  to 
deal  with  it  in  their  own  way." 

It  might  seem  that  German  ambition 
would  be  satisfied  with  all  the  preceding 
plans.  But  there  b  one  other  Pan- 
aim  that  shows  still  wider  ai 
bitions  among  some  of  the  leading  Germans. 
It  b  known  by  the  nune  of  Pan-Germanism  J  (> 
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There  are  many  Gleniians  scattered  over 
the  earth.  Millions  of  our  own  citizens  are 
of  German  birth  or  descent;  there  is  a 
large  number  in  Brazil,  in  Chile,  and  else- 
where. It  was  the  plan  to  unite  all  these 
as  far  as  possible.  For  that  purpose  many 
societies  were  formed  in  these  countries,  and 
other  societies  were  organized  in  Germany  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them.  German-speaking 
people  in  foreign  lands  were  urged  to  pre- 
serve the  use  of  the  German  language,  and 
money  from  Germany  was  freely  spent  in 
foreign  lands  to  found  German  newspapers 
which  should  spread  German  cu]tm«. 


themsdves  as  Germans  rather  than  Ameri- 
cans and  to  act  accordingly.  That  wonld 
tend  to  make  trouble  for  the  rest  of  tbe 
world;  but  it  mi^t  strengthen  Germuy, 
and  that  was  the  object.  The  part  "  pan  " 
in  the  term  "  Pan-Germanism  "  is  from  the 
Greek  meaning  "  all,"  and  the  name  signifies 
the  extension  of  German  rule  wherever  Go^ 
mans  live. 

All  these  plans  made  war  a  possibility  >t 
any  time  and  a  certainty  some  time  in  the 
near    future.     German  states-  PnpantloM 
men  foresaw  this  outcome  from  ^  *v 
the  beginning  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 


There  was  no  objection  to  all  thb  provided 
it  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  a  warm  feel- 
ing toward  the  Mother  Country.  With  many 
Germans,  however,  it  meant  much  more. 
With  them  the  idea  had  become  establidied 
that  all  Germans,  no  matter  where  they 
'dwelt,  should  be  regarded  as  forming  one 
great  nation.  And  again,  of  course,  that 
great  nation  was  to  be  Germany.  In  1905 
Germany  passed  a  law  providing  that  every 
German  who  became  a  citizen  of  a  foreign 
country  might  at  the  same  time  retain  his 
citizenship  in  Germany.  In  that  case,  if 
a  war  were  to  begin  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  the  15,000,000  Germans 
in  our  country  would  be  invited  to  count 


their  preparations  for  war  have  kept  pace 
with  their  development  of  these  projects. 
Any  American  who  visited  Germany  thirtj' 
years  ago  was  struck  with  the  promineiKe 
of  army  officers  and  soldiers  everyvrfiere. 
Even  then  every  able-bodied  man  had  to 
receive  some  training  for  war.  Since  that 
time  such  preparations  have  greatly  in- 
creased. In  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
the  German  army  in  time  of  peace  was 
raised  from  515,000  to  866,000  men.  War 
taxes  were  raised  correspondingly.  The  gov- 
ernment made  great  purchases  abroad  of 
many  kinds  of  military  supplies.  Quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  for  instance,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives,  were  impcvted  bom 
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Chile  and  stored.  Gennan  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  used  in  munitions  were  forbidden 
to  export  them.  Railroads  leading  to  France 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  Russia,  together 
with  their  equipment,  were  improved,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  transportation  of  troops  at 
a  moment's  notice.  The  navy  was  strength- 
ened in  corresponding  fashion.  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Turkey,  already  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Germans  according  to  the 
Middle-Europe  and  Berlin-to-Bagdad  proj- 
ects,   were    making  simUar  improvements. 


that  she  could  conquer  the  earth  nation  by 
nation." 


i.  The  War  In  1914 

While    Germany   was  making   all   these 
preparations  so  openly,  she  declared  that  they 
were  for  defense  only,  and  other  Uiuirmired- 
nations   did   not   make   them-  naas  at  lb* 
selves  ready  for  the  attack  that  ^^'^ 
Germany    was    really    planning.      P^haps 
France  alone  fully  comprehended  the  situa^ 


In  1914  the  Germans  felt  that  their  prepa- 
ration was  complete. 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1917,  Elihu  Root,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  summed  up 
the  case  as  follows : 

"  It  now  appears  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  this  war  was  made  by  Ger- 
many, pursuing  a  long  and  settled  purpose. 
For  many  years  she  had  been  preparing  to 
do  exactly  what  she  has  done,  with  a  thorough- 
ness, a  perfection  of  plans,  and  a  vastness  of 
Pn>vision  in  men,  munitions,  and  supplies 
aever  before  equaled  or  apjnroached  in  human 
Wstory.  She  brought  the  war  on  when  she 
*^>oee,   because    she    c^ioie,   in    the    belief 


tion.  Yet  her  population  (Fig.  7)  and 
resources  were  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Germany.  Likewise  Rush's  army,  though 
large  (Fig.  6),  was  inferior  to  Germany's 
army  in  training,  equipment,  and  effective- 
ness. All  of  the  nations  now  allied  hoped 
still  that  war  might  be  avoided.  Conse- 
quently they  did  not  prepare  for  war  as 
completely  as  Germany  did. 

Among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  that 
entered  the  war  immediately,  England  had 
by  far  the  smallest  army  and  it  was  scat- 
tered widely  over  the  earth.  She  had  small 
supplies  of  munitions  and  few  factories  for 
making  them.  Her  people  had  not  believed 
that  Germany  would  provoke  a  war.     B 
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she  did  have  the  advantage  of  a  great  navy. 
In  Fig.  8  compare  the  warship  tonnage  of 
the  several  powers.  England's  navy  has 
been  her  salvation. 

The  event  that  immediately  led  to  the 
war  oocmred  in  Austria  near  the  Serbian 
How  Am  border.    On  June  28,  1914,  the 

war  began  fieir  to  the  throne  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand, 
and  his  wife,  were  assassinated  by  Serbian 


"  Across  the  path  <^  this  railway  to  Bagdad 
lay  Serbia  —  an  independent  country  vfaow 
sovereign  alone  among  those  of  southwesteni 
Europe  had  no  maniage  connection  with 
Berlin,  a  Serbia  that  looked  toward  Russia. 
That  is  why  Europe  was  neariy  driven  into 
war  in  1913;  that  is  why  Germai^  stood 
so  determinedly  behind  Austria's  demands 
in  1914  and  forced  war.  She  must  have 
her  '  corridor '  to  the  southeast ;    she  must 


sympathizers.  Bad  feeling  already  existed 
between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and  this  deed 
naturally  made  it  worse. 

One  reason  for  the  bad  feeling  was  that 
Serbia  was  hostile  to  the  Middle-Europe 
plan,  and  was,  therefore,  opposed  to  the 
Berlin-to-6agdad  railway,  which  would  have 
to  pass  through  its  territory  (Fig.  6).  That 
was  an  unpardonable  offense  agunst  Ger- 
many and  her  allies. 

Feeling  that  they  were  fully  ready  for 
war,  the  Central  Powers  now  saw  the  excuse 
for  be^nning  it.  As  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke,  Austria,  with  the 
full  support  of  Germany,  made  demands  on 
Serbia  that  were  altogether  too  humiliating 
for  acceptance.  Then,  when  Serbia  rejected 
them,  war  was  declared. 

The  responsibility  of  Germany  in  the 
whole  matter  is  stated  by  President  Wilson, 
in  lus  FI^  Day  Address  of  1917,  in  the 
following  words: 


have  political  domination  all  along  the  route 
of  the  great  economic  empire  she  planned." 

The  first  great  object  of  the  Central  Powen 
was  to  conquer  France,  and  they  hoped  to 
accomplish    that    feat    bdore  jija,,,,^ 
Russia,    on    their    east,    could  4i»wMt 
strike  an  effective  blow.  b«— a— 1« 

In  order  to  do  this  they  must  MitMiaf 
capture  Paris.  ITie  shortest  5SSta«*"^ 
distance  from  Germany  to  Paris 
is  only  170  miles,  west  from  Metz  (Kg.  ID- 
But  whether  one  approaches  Paris  from  the 
east  or  northeast,  the  route  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  rough  surface.  Iliis  map 
shows  a  series  of  hills  running  in  a  general 
northern  and  southern  direction  between  tlie 
Paris  basin  and  the  German  frontier.  Ota 
the  nde  toward  Paris  these  hills  have  long, 
gentle  slopes,  but  on  the  eastern  side  they 
have  steep  slopes  that  are  hard  to  dtmb- 
The  rivers  run  between  these  ranges  of  bil) 
and  m  acme  places  cut  their  way  throu^ 
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them.  If  one  followed  thm  courses,  one 
could  find  a  comparatively  easy  road.  But 
their  valleys  are  narrow,  with  ateep  sides  in 
some  places,  and  these  can  be  easily  defended 
against  a  powerful  enemy. 

There  is  only  one  route  that  is  compara- 
tively level  land  all  the  way,  and  that  route 
leads  through  Belgium  and  then  down  south- 
west near  the  coast  toward  Paris.  This  is 
the  route  that  the  Teutons   chose.    It  is 


only  to  save  time,  but  also  to  enrich  them- 
selves greatly  while  taking  bom  thetr  enemia 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  For  these 
reasons  their  choice  must  have  seemed  to 
them  a  masterly  one. 

There  were  most  vital  reasons,  bowew, 
against  this  selection.  Germany  ^  iie«o^ 
had  pledged  herself  by  solemn  A^iiMtmncUf 
agreement  to  respect  the  neu-   ' ""'  ""^ 
trality  of  Belgium,  and  if  there  was  any  sense 


Fia.  10.  —  Franah  troop*  on  ths  way  to  tim  front. 


longer  than  any  other,  being  250  miles,  but 
it  is  the  easiest  way  on  account  of  the  level 
ground  over  which  it  passes. 

There  is  another  reason  that  no  doubt 
influenced  this  choice.  Belgium  is  a  re- 
markably fertile  country ;  also,  southern 
Belgium  and  northern  France  are,  together, 
one  of  the  richest  mining  and  manufacturing 
regions  in  the  world.  France  obtains  from 
this  section  nine-tenths  of  her  iron  ore,  as 
well  as  half  of  all  her  coal.  Much  more 
than  one-half  of  all  her  iron  and  steel  fac- 
tories are  located  here.  In  choosing  this 
route,  therefore,  the  Teutons  could  hope  not 


of  honor  in  her  she  would  keep  this  pledge. 
Also  England  had  bound  herself  to  protect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  so  it  was  likely 
that  she  would  declare  war  against  the  Teu- 
tons if  they  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier. 
But  honor  counted  little  with  the  Gomans 
when  such  advantages  were  involved,  and 
England's  army  was  so  small  that  the  war 
might  be  finished  before  it  could  be  made  to 
count.     So  Belgium  had  to  suffer. 

Thb  invasion  of  Belgium  by  GennaDy, 
contrary  to  her  own  pledge,  was  an  act  of 
tremendous  significance  for  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  particularly  for  the  small  chks- 
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It  was  really  a  declaration  that  the  small 
natioD  must  expect  to  suffer  in  the  future. 
i.  importonco  Might,  not  Right,  was  to  rule; 
4  OenMDr'i  and  any  people  that  lacked 
the  physical  force  to  protect 
itself  against  attack  might  expect  to  be 
subdued  and  governed  by  stronger  nations. 
Never  was  a  mere  direct  blow  struck  against 
Kberty. 

The  Germans  had  planned  to  march  a 
certun  distance  each  day,  and  allowed  them- 
selves six  days  to  get  past  Belgium.  They 
did  not  expect  the  Belgians  to  have  the  couiv 
Bge  to  try  to  stop  them. 

At  the  start,  though,  there  was  a  delay. 
When  the  anny  appeared  at  the  frontier  of 
the  little  country,  the  German  commander 


informed  its  people  that  it  was  necessary 
for  his  army  to  cross,  but  that  the  Belgians 
would  not  be  injured  if  they  did  not  resist, 
and  that  they  would  be  paid  in  gold  for  any 
damage  that  might  be  done. 

To  his  astonishment  they  refused.  This 
was  their  reply :  "  The  Belgian  government, 
if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted 
to  them,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  of  the 
nation  and  betray  their  duty  toward  Europe." 
King  Albert  did  not  hesitate.  He  threw  his 
small  army  across  the  German  path,  even 
though  it  meant  destruction  for  both  army 
and  people,  and  he  delayed  their  advance 
ten  full  days.  The  Germans  were  furious 
and  inflicted  on  Belgium  awful  punishment. 

The  ten  days,  however,  saved  France.    It 
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gave  the  French  time  to  assemble  their 
anuies  and  the  English  time  to  send  a  small 
iMBccuoM  '**'**  **  iihtar  aid.  Also,  this 
e(Bai(iam'i  act  of  the  Belgians  aroused  the 
"■'■''"•*  sdmiration    of   the   world;    it 

was  as  noble  as  the  conduct  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  ignoble,  and   it  drew  to  them 


Via.  12.  —  Biitiili  (nxqw  entrasobM)  on  tlie  m 

the  support  of  fair-minded  people  every- 
where for  the  awful  years  that  have 
followed. 

The  Germans  soon  left  Belgium  behind 
and  came  within  sight  of  Farts.  Figure  11 
shows  the  line  that  they  held  when  nearest 
to  the  city.  Estimate  the  distance.  The 
French  government  had  left  the  capital,  on 
account  of  the  imminent  danger,  and  moved 
to  Bordeaux.  It  looked  as  though  the  dty 
would  have  to  fall^ 

But  the  furious  battle  of  the  Mame 
turned  the  invaders  hack,  and  the  line  that 


they  finally  had  to  take  at  the  end  of  the 
year's  fighting   is  also   shown  in   Fig.  11. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  bat-  5.  Tb*  i«nu 
ties  of  history.     For  the  time  "fOwMM^ifB 
being,  at  least,  it  decided  that  France  should 
remain  French  and  not  become  Prussian. 
Germany   did    not   succeed    in    crushing 
France  before  Russia  could 
act.       On    the  Tb«  war  in 
contrary,    Rus-  **»•«•»* 
sia  assembled  a  great  army 
and  invaded   East   Prussia. 
In   order   to  meet    this  at- 
tack Germany  was  compdied 
to    withdraw    some   of  her 
forces    from    France.      This 
helped  to  check  the  Germans 
oh  the  Marne.     Russia  also 
invaded    Austria,   and    thus 
she    kept   the   Teutons   ei- 
ceedingly  busy  on  the  eastern 
front.     Figure  13  shows  the 
lines  held  in  the  east  toward 
the  end  of  1914. 

The     superiority    of    the 
Britbh  navy  (Fig,  8)  was  im- 
mediately made  Thewart^in 
to  count.      By  theB«M 
the   end    of    the  year  the 
German  fleets,  war  and  mef- 
chant,  were  driven  from  the 
seas.      When  it   is  recalled 
that  three   fourths    of    the 
earth's  surface  is  water,  the  importance  of 
this  advantage  begins  to  be  apparent.    All 
this  area  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
for  transporting  supplies,  as  well  as  troops 
from  her  colonies ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
closed  to  Germany. 

6.   The  War  in  1916 

The  campaign  of    1914  had  proved  ot- 
couraging  to  the  Allies  on  the  Diaooorac*- 
whole;    but  there  were  many  m«atstotta 
reasons     for     discouragement  *''*•• 
during  the  year  1915.  (j 
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Several  attempts  were  made  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  thdr  position  in  the 
1.  Ontiw  west,  but  without  much  auc- 
wMten  front  cess.  The  line  of  battle  re- 
mained throu^out  the  year  much  the  same 
as  shown  in  Fig.  11. 

In  the  east  the  Russians  were  badly  de- 
feated.   Figure  13 

a.   On  Ik*  shows 

uiWrn  liont      how 

far  into  German 
and  Austrian  ter- 
ritory they  bad 
advanced  in  1914. 
But  this  year  they 
were  driven  out  of 
this  conquered  teiv 
ritory  and  lost  ex- 
tensive areas  of 
their  own.  All 
Poland  was  taken 
from  them,  includ- 
ing the  great  cities 
of  Warsaw  and 
Lodz,  and  they  lost 
over  2,000,000  men 
in  captured,  killed, 
and  wounded. 
Hgure  15  marks 
the  line  of  battle 
in  the  closing  days 
of  the  year. 

Turkey  (p.  40) 
had  joined  the 
Central  Powers  in 
1914,  but  the 
Balkan  States,  lying 
J.  Adnnc*  0*  between  Turkey  and  Amtria, 
On  BarUs-to-  had  not,  with  the  exception  of 
BatdadpUn  ggj-bia^  declared  in  ftivor  of 
^ther  side.  Under  those  conditions,  and 
with  Serbia  one  of  the  Allies,  both  the  Middle- 
Europe  project  and  that  for  the  Berlin-to- 
Bagdad  railway  were  blocked. 

In  ord^*  to  check  them  still  further,  the 
Allies   fdanned  an   expedition  against  the 


ffH  ^kr      N      G      A      Ryv\\^    ?\*   "il 

^ 

Dardanelles,  with  the  object  of  getting 
possesion  of  this  outlet  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  capturing  Constantinople.  In  spite 
of  great  efforts  it  resulted  only  in  failure 
and  enormous  losses  of  men. 

It  had  other  bad  effects.  Bulgaria  had 
hesitated  to  ally  herself  with  either  party; 
but  now  she  felt  it 
safe  to  join  the 
Teutons.  Then  the 
Austro- Germans 
and  Bulgari&us  to- 
gether overran 
Serbia  and  crushed 
that  nation.  These 
events  brought  the 
Middle-Europe 
plan  to  much 
nearer  realization, 
and  paved  the  way 
for  further  devel- 
opment of  the  great 
Bagdad  railway. 
The  Central  Pow- 
ers had  good  reason 
to  feel  encouraged. 
Even  in  war, 
horrible  as  it  is, 
there  are  Many 
rules  Geniuui 
to  be  batbailtiM 
followed  to  which 
all  the  leading 
governments  have 
agreed.  These 
18.  rules    were   sup- 

posed to  have  force 
of  law  for  the  various  nations  and  to  limit 
its  evib  in  important  ways. 

While  Germany  had  fully  agreed  to  these 
laws  she  has  shown  no  more  respect  for 
them  than  she  showed  for  her  agreement 
in  regard  to  Belgium.  Here  are  only  a  few 
of  the  things  she  has  done  in  violation  of 
international  law:  she  has  repeatedly 
massacred  men,  womei,  and  children,  ap- 
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parently  with  the  mam  object  of  making 
herself  feared;  she  has  robbed  conquered 
territory  of  food,  raw  materi&b  for  manu- 
fsctures,    toob,    loachinery,    and    anything 


else  she  could  lay  her  hands  on,  that,  after  re- 
moval to  her  own  land,  might  be  of  value 
to  her  own  people ;  what  she  could  not  hope 
to  use  she  has  wantonly  destroyed,  simply 
in  order  to  leave  citizens  in  conquered 
territory  aa  destitute  as  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, to  that  end  she  has- even  killed  or- 
chard after  orchard  of  fruit  trees  and  has  set 
fire  to  houses  and  farm  implements.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  civilians  in  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  elsewhere  have  been  transported  to 
Teuton  lands  to  work  as  slaves ;  men,  women, 
and  chUdren  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the 
firing  Ibe  in  order  to  protect  the  Teuton 
soldiers ;  poison  gas  and  liquid  fire  have  been 
introduced.  Probably  every  international 
law  to  which  Germany  had  agreed  has  been 
broken  by  her  repeatedly.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  know  such  facts  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  the  kind  of  enemy  we  are  fighting. 


In  1915  there  occurred  some  events  that 
brought  much  encouragement.    One  was  the 
entrance  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies.    In  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8  ] 
notice  her  popula- 
tion   as  compared  OisAIUm 
with  that  of  other  i.  Sntaj  d 

countries :  also  the  ^**^'  •"  •'^  •* 

,    '  ADlM 

size    of   her  army 

and  her  warship  tonnage.  The 
fact  that  ^e  produces  very  little 
coal  and  iron  greatly  reduces 
her  strength;  but  in  spite  <d 
that  fact  she  has  brought  veiy 
valuable  help. 

As  soon  as  she  lost  all  control 
of  the  seas,  Germany  had  to 
leave  her  colonies  ^ 
to  their  fate.  One  c 
of  the  first  to  be  * 
taken  was  KlaurChau  (Fig,  l),by 
Japan.  Germany  had  hi^ily 
valued  thiscolony.  Otberislands 
in  the  Pacific  were  soon  lost.  By 
the  end  of  1915  all  the  four  large 
German  colonies  in  Africa  bad 
been  invaded  and  most  of  their  territoiy  con- 
quered (Fig.  1).  Germanyhasnocoloniesnow. 
When  England  declared  war,  she  naturally 
expected  the  support  of  all  her  English  colo- 
nies. This  support  was  of  very  lowBj  at 
great  importance,  for  these  Brituhcois- 
colonies  constitute  a  large  part  "'•" 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  "Mothw 
Country,"  called  the  "  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  includes  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  has 
an  area  all  together  of  only  about  120,000 
square  miles,  which  is  leas  than  one  half  that 
of  Texas;  its  population  is  more  than 
45,000,000,  which  is  over  ten  times  that  oS 
Texas.  Compared  with  the  United  States 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  small  country,  both 
in  size  and  population  (Fig,  7).  How  does  it 
compare  with  Germany  f 
When  the  colonies  are  added,  however,  tbe 
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Emi»re  is  enormous.  On  Fig.  1  note  how 
many  parts  of  the  earth  belong  to  the  British 
Eminre.  Its  possessions  are  found  in  every 
continent  and  border  every  ocean.  In  North 
(1)  Extmi  of  America  they  are  Canada  and 
OuMioniM  Newfoundland.  Name  the 
most  important  parts  of  Asia  that  are  British 
possessions;  of  Africa.  What  other 
important  regions  are  British?  Note 
the  population  of  India ;  of  Canada ;  of 
Australia  (main  text,  pp.  411,  424,  425). 
All  these  possessions  together  increase 
the  area  under  English  control  more 
than  12,000,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  450,000,000.  It  is  evident 
that  it  made  a  very  great  difference  to 
the  British  whether  these  dependencies 
supported  them  strongly  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war  or  whetiier  they  refused 
support. 

Germany  did  not  believe  that  Eng- 
land's  colonies  would  respond  vigor- 
/J*™,™,'      ously  to  the  call  from  the 
•  txpeetaiion  in     Mother  Country ;  and  she 
rwoni  Id  tMr     )ig^  strong  reasons  for  this 
"^  belief. 

Undoubtedly  the  Germans  argued 
that  if  these  possessions  belonged  to 
Germany,  many  of  them  would  break 
away  from  German  control  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Schleswig-Holstein  has 
been  a  problem  to  the  German  govern- 
ment ever  since  its  annexation ;  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  caused  far  more 
trouble.  There  has  probably  never 
been  a  time  since  1870  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  would  not  have  returned  to  French 
control,  if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  question,  Germany  has  shown  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  arouse  the  hatred  of 
the  foreign  peoples  whom  she  has  governed, 
and  of  course  she  would  not  admit  that 
England  possessed  any  more  skill  than  she 
herself  had  shown  in  governing  colonies. 

Ilie  long  distance  of  many  of  the  dependen- 


des  from  England  made  it  especially  difficult 
for  them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
Mother  Country.  Difference  in  language 
and  customs  in  many  cases  would  cause  her 
influence  to  be  felt  still  less.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  hardly  probable  that 
a  war  that  she  declared  would  lead  them 


,^^;^;p:fsCU 


to   share   fully  with   her  in  hardship  and 
danger. 

Aside  from  such  reasons  for  dbloyalty,  Ger- 
many proposed  to  supply  one  herself.  She 
set  to  work,  even  before  the  war,  to  stir  up 
discontent  among  many  of  the  colonies. 
Furnished  with  large  sums  of  money,  men 
were  sent  who  gave  their  best  efforts  toward 
stirring  up  in  the  colonies  ill  feeling  toward 
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the  English  and  aidii^  any  movements  that 
might  lead  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion.  This 
seems  an  easy  task,  too,  when  one  remembers 
that  in  any  country  there  are  many  persons 
who  grumble  against  the  government.  The 
fact  that  not  many  years  ago  England  had 
been  at  war  with  some  of  her  colonists, 
especially  those  in  South  Africa,  gave  hope  of 
great  success  in  this  attempt.  Germans  have 
been  employed  to  stir  up  trouble  in  this  man- 
ner in  probably  every  one  of  the  British  colo- 
nies of  importance.  The  ambition  was  not 
merely  to  prevent  aid  to  the  British  but  to 
compel  the  British  to  consume  much  of  their 
strength  in  quelling  rebellion  among  their  colo- 
nies. Indeed,  by  that  means  they  hoped  that 
England  would  be  so  fully  occupied  that  she 
would  have  little  energy  left  for  fighting  the 
Germans. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  Germans  their 
plan  did  not  work.    The  British  Empire  did 

™  _■  .  notfallapart.    Ofthe  scores  and 

(3)  Thmrn-  »       i      •        u-  j  i-x^i 

(ponw  lo  On       scores  of  colonies,  big  ana  little, 

^f  "*?  not  one  has  declared  its  inde- 

MoUitr  Country  ,  n       ,t 

pendence.      On    the    contrary, 

their  loyalty  has  astonished  the  world.  Not 
only  have  they  remained  friendly ;  they  have 
joined  actively  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
furrushing  men,  money,  and  supplies  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  The  war  against 
Turkey  has  been  very  greatly  lui^ed  by  sol- 
diers from  India.  Canada  has  sent  to  the 
battle  fields  about  a  half  million  men  —  an 
undertaking  greater  than  it  would  be  for  us 
to  send  six  millions.  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land have  done  correspondingly  well.  Even 
the  small  islands  have  been  eager  to  do  their 
bit.  Early  in  1916  Jamaica,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  one  million,  sent  her  second 
ship  load,  consisting  of  about  eleven  hundred 
men. 

No  one  had  known  before  how  firmly  the 
many  parts  of  the  Britbh  Empire  were  put 
together.  No  one  had  known  whether,  at 
a  great  crisis,  the  Empire  would  crumble, 
each  division  of  people  to  form  an  independ- 


ent nation ;  or  whether  its  parts  would  unite 
more  closely  than  ever  to  form  one  mwe 
powerful  nation.  The  response  of  the  cok>- 
nies  has  answered  this  question. 

No  doubt  one  reason  for  this  result  was  the 
sense  of  danger  that  the  dependencies  fdt 
when  Germany  declared  that  (4)  Rnmnfir 
Might  rather  than  Right  should  *"  *<««* 
rule  the  world.  Independent  small  nations 
in  that  case  had  little  chance ;  they  must  ally 
themselves  with  others  in  order  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  danger,  then,  tended  to  unite 
them  and  to  draw  them  to  the  more  powerful 
Mother  Country. 

Yet  they  would  hardly  have  responded  ao 
willingly  to  the  call,  had  they  not  in  past  yean 
been  treated  with  respect  by  the  United 
Kingdom ;  had  they  not  been  given  facedom 
to  a  large  extent ;  and  had  they  not  been  wdl 
protected  as  British  subjects  when  protection 
was  needed.  .The  occasion  was  a  test  of  the 
kind  of  government  Britain  had  established 
over  her  colonies ;  and  —  to  the  disgust  of 
Germany  — she  stood  the  test  astonishingly  i 
well. 

The  greatness  of  the  cause  must  have  been 
a  third  reason  for  this  response.  The  war  at 
first  may  have  seemed  remote  to  some  of  the 
colonies,  but  they  soon  saw  that  Gennany 
was  threatening  the  existence  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  The  only  hope  that 
men  will  ever  enjoy  the  right  to  govern  tlmn- 
selves  in  peace  lies  in  the  destruction  of  mili- 
tarism. The  war,  therefore,  concerned  than 
directly  and  they  must  share  in  the  strug^ 

The  exhibition  of  loyalty  by  the  Britisli 
colonies  was  one  of  the  especially  encouraging 
facta  in  the  midst  of  the  many  discourage- 
ments of  the  year  1915. 

6.    The  War  hi  1916 

In  the  west  two  great  battles  were  fought : 
Verdun  and  the  Somme,  each  lasting  several 
months  and  resulting  in  defeat  to  the  Ger- 
mans  with  enormous  losses  of  men.    Hw 
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line,  however,  as  drawn  in  Fig.  11,  waa 
not  greatly  changed.  The  Russians  and 
ETMits  oa.  th«  Italians  were  also  successful  in 
east  and  w«st  opposing  the  Austiians.  The 
'™°*»  balance   of  the  fighting   was, 

therefore,  favorable  to  the  Allies. 

^omuania,  how- 
ever, who  had  en- 
Fnrtheriirof-  tered 
ressofthe  thewar 
Middl«-  ,. 

Europe  and  ""  ""^ 
Bagdad  lUU-  side  of 
way  plana  the  Al- 
lies, was  conquered. 
Her  rich  wheat  fields 
and  oil  wells  were 
taken.  She  made 
the  third  Balkan 
State  that  had  been 
added  to  Teuton 
territory  since  the 
war  began.  This 
addition  brought  the 
Middle-Europe  plan 
almost  to  full  reali- 
zation. Greece  alone 
remained  neutral. 
The  war  was  bring- 
ing its  reward. 

Events  in  Turkey 
also  advanced  the  railway  project.  A  con- 
siderable British  force  from  India  had 
marched  up  the  Tigris  River  toward  Bagdad 
(Pig.  5),  winning  some  victories  on  the  way. 
But  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Turks  and 
finally  compelled  to  surrender.  The  force 
that  was  lost  consisted  of  13,000  men.  The 
main  part  of  the  railroad  that  remained  to 
be  built  was  in  this  region,  and  this  victory 
brought  the  possibility  of  its  completion 
much  nearer. 

7.    The  War  in  1917 
The  Germans  in  France,  early  in  the  year, 
retreated  a  considerable  distance  along  a  fifty- 
mile  front  to  positions  that  they  could  bet- 


ter defend.  Compare  the  line  in  fig.  17 
with  that  in  Fig.  11.  In  this  region  the 
Allies  in  heavy  battles  won  other  OaOiewwt- 
victories  that  were  of  much  wa  front 
importance.  Yet  no  dedsive  resitlts  were 
reached  on  this  front  dtiring  the  year. 


Via.  IS.  —  Brid^  mrmoMd  " 


Russia  sprang  a  surprise  on  the  world  in 
1917,  a  surprise  whose  results  for  good  and 
evil  are  thus  far  vast  but  un-  OnilieRiia- 
certain.  First  came  the  revolu-  •••'»  fr'^nt 
tion  early  in  the  year,  the  Czar  abdicat- 
ing in  March  and  the  government  being 
taken  over  by  a  moderately  liberal  party. 
Finally  a  very  radical  party,  called  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  obtained  control.  They  ignored  all 
obligation  to  the  Allies,  completely  under- 
mined army  discipline,  and  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany.  Although  up  to 
1917  Russia  had  fought  hard  and  suffered 
fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  she  now 
withdrew  from  the  war.  From  this  year 
on,  therefore,  the  line  of  battle  in  this  part 
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of  the  east,  as  indicated  in  Rg.  15,  entirely 
disappeared.  This  withdrawal  was  a  most 
severe  blow  to  the  Allies,  for  the  Germans 
began  not  only  to  overrun  Russian  territoiy 
at  will,  but  also  to  transport  their  troops  that 
were  not  needed  in  this  region  to  other  battle 
lines. 

This  act  of  Russia  had  a.  fearful  effect  in 
OntlielWlBii  northern  Italy.  On  that  line 
fr<»*  enormous  Austrian  forces,  many 

of  them   brought    from    Russia,   were  as- 


sembled and  hurled  against  Italy.  T)iat 
country  suffered  terrible  losses  and  the 
work  she  had  accomplished  during  the  pre- 
ceding two  years  was  undone. 

During  1917  the  Allies    more    than   re- 
trieved   their   recent   losses  in  Chacks  to 
the  Tigris  valley.     Early  in  the  *"  Midae- 
year  Bagdad  was  captured  by  S^^bH^ 
the  British  and  most  of  Pales-  ludhn; 
tine  also  was  taken  from  the  projects 
Turks.     Jerusalem  was  surrendered  to  the 
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British    early    in    December    of   this    year. 

It  began  to  look  now  as  thougli  the  Teutons 

would  never  extend  their  raibvad  to  Bagdad 

and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  without  the  ad- 
dition of  thb  section  the  whole  scheme  lost 

its  value. 
At  the  same  time  a  blow  was  struck  against 

the  Middle-Europe  plan.    The  one  remaining 

neutral  power  among  the 

Balkan    States    was 

Greece.    Its  ruler,  King 

Constantine,  was  vio- 
lently pro-Grerman,  while 

a  majority  of  the  Greeks 

favored  the  Allies.    Dmv 

ing  this  year  Constantine 

was  deposed  and  Greece 

joined  the  Allies  (p.  40). 
This  was  surely  a  deep 

disappointment  to    the 

Teutons.    The  location 

of  Greece  as  an  Allied 

power,  so  close  to  the 

Serbians,  who  were  still 

hostile  to  the  Teutons 
even  though  conquered, 
and  so  near  to  the  rail- 
way, might  cause  strong 
opposition  to  both  proj- 
ects at  any  time. 

This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  submarine 
reached  its  greatest  de- 
(j^  .  structiveness.    Up  to  the  first 

of  this  year  it  had  been  active 
and,  together  with  mines,  had  destroyed 
nearly  4,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping. 
This  was  only  a  snaU  part  of  the  entire 
British  merchant  marine. 

But  up  to  this  time  a  great  many  vessels 
had  been  spared  from  attack.  Now  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,1917,  the  plan  of  unlimited  cruel^  was 
adopted  ;  the  use  of  the  submarine  was  freed 
from  restrictions  and  any  vesselswere  attacked 
and  sunk  without  warning,  no  matter  what 
nstitm  they  represented  or  who  was  on  them. 


The  civilized  world  gasped  at  such  frightful- 
ness ;  but  it  was  believed  by  the  Germans 
to  be  a  sure  means  of  winning  the  war, 
and  that  was  what  they  sought.  Interna- 
tional law  did  not  <»unt  with  them. 

The  German  people  were  assured  by  their 
leaders  that  such  use  of  the  submarine  would 
bring  the  English  to  theu-  knees  in  a  few 


Via.  18.  —  A  ooDTOy  of  ahjps  eatrying  food  and  nipiiUM  to  tlw  AIUm. 


months.  The  latter  had  to  receive  much  of 
their  food,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies 
from  abroad,  and  Germany  thought  that 
the  submarine  would  cut  off  all  such  aid. 
With  England  out  of  the  war,  it  would 
soon  end. 

From  January  to  June  they  sank  3,600,000 
tons  of  shipping.  It  was  a  critical  period  for 
the  Allies.  But  means  for  protection  against 
the  submarine  were  developed  and  its  de- 
structiveness  b^an  to  decline.  England 
was  not  starved  out  and  the  crisis  was  past 
The  policy  of  frightfulness,  however,  had 
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unfavorable  consequences  for  the  Germans, 
which  they,  ao  doubt,  appreciate  now  far 
more  than  they  did  then. 

8.  Additions  to  the  Allied  Nations 

I>tiring  1917  eight  new  countries,  repre~ 
Benting  all  parts  of  the  earth,  entered 
Hmr  Mtcodes  the  war  against  Germany, 
toUiaTmrtoiu  while  not  a  single  new  power 
joined  the  Teutons.    On  page  40  there  is  a 


It  meant  that  it  took  all  this  time  for 
these  nations  to  grasp  the  situation;  to 
comprehend  the  objects  of  the  Teutons ;  and 
to  realize  the  methods  they  were  adopting 
in  puisuit  of  these  objects. 

They  had  been  astounded  at  the  absence 
of  all  sense  of  honor  on  the  part  of  Germany 
when  she  invaded  Belgium  and  declared 
her  contract  to  respect  its  neutrality  only 
a  "  scrap  of  paper."  They  had  been  horrified 
at  her  brutality  toward  the  Belgians  and 


Fia.  20.  —  Brldab  cunp  in  westeni  France  wbare  officera  »r«  trstned  In  modem  wwfmn. 


fist  of  these  powers  with  the  dates  on  which 
War  was  declaxed.  Note  these  dates.  (In 
Fig.  19  note  their  names  and  locations. 
How  many  continents  do  they  represent  ?) 

Originally  it  was  generally  expected  that 
the  war  would  last  only  a  few  months. 
Their  r«Mona  Now  after  two  and  one  half 
(« oateriag  years  of  awful  fighting,  these 
file  war  onlookers  determined  to  assist 

in  blocking  the  Teutons,  no  matter  how 
fearful  the  sacrifices  might  be.  Why  did 
they  take  such  risk,  and  all  on  one  side? 
What  did  it  mean? 


other  conquered  peoples.  They  had  been 
shocked  at  her  sdfishness  and  greed  in 
robbing  conquered  territory.  When  the 
Liuitania  was  sunk,  destroying  1198  lives, 
11,4  of  them  American,  they  saw  that  she 
was  inconceivably  cruel.  When,  therefore, 
her  plots  and  conspirades  b^an  to  be  un- 
covCTed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  they  realized 
that  she  was  wholly  unworthy  of  trust. 
The  significance  of  Pan-G«rmanism  had 
now  been  made  clear;  and  it  menaced  the 
liberties  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  all  nations  to  combine  to  put  it  down 
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9.  The  United  States  in  1fa«  War 

The  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
meant  a  great  addition  to  the  forces  of  the 
Our  r»ourceB  ^lUeg.  Our  population  is  over 
comiMradwitti  100,000,000,  while  that  of  Grer- 
thoMofOw-  many  is  less  than  70,000,000. 
"""^  In  area  we  are  far  superior  to 

Germany,  since  we  have  over  3,000,000  square 
miles,  while  she  has  only  210,000,  which  is 


Via.  21.  —  Diftiibutiiig  equipmeDt  Bt  tha  Offiocn'  Trainiiis  Camp,  PUttoburc  N.  Y. 

much  less  than  that  of  Texas  alone.  In  raw 
materials,  manufactures,  and  wealth  our  su- 
periority over  Germany  b  also  striking.  We 
produce  nearly  twice  as  much  coal  and  iron  as 
Germany,  we  manufacture  more  than  twice 
as  many  goods  and  our  total  wealth  is  about 
three  times  hers. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  Germany  showed  con- 
WhT  Oct-         tempt  for  us  as  a  possible  en- 
nuuv  did  not    emy.     Why  ? 
fearns  First  of  all,    because   as    a 

peofde    we    are    remarkably    devoted    to 


peace.     At  the  time  we  declared  war  our 
standing  army  was  composed  of  only  about 
100.000  men    (see  Fig.   6),    a  very    small 
number  when  compared  with  the  866,000  in 
the  German  standing  army.    Beyond  this 
number,  we  had  very  few  trained  soldien, 
while  every  able-bodied  man  in  Germany  had 
received  extensive  training.    On  the  other 
hand,  peace  societies  were  numerous  and  ac- 
tive throughout  the  land,  urging  the  avoid- 
ance of  aH  war, 
and  some  influen- 
tial persons  had 
reached  the  point 
where    they    op- 
posed   allowing 
children  even  to 
play  with  tin  scJ- 
diers   because   it 
directed    their 
thoughts     too 
mudi  to  fighting. 
As  a  naUon  we 
knew   that  we 
would  provoke  no* 
war;    and  up  to 
that  time  we  were 
convinced  tliat  no 
one  was  likely  to 
attack  us.     IJi 
short,    we    dier- 
ished    the    hope 
and     expectaticHi 
that  all  war  would 
be  avoided  by  us  in  the  future. 

This  condition  made  us  harmless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans.  Also,  they  saw  that 
even  if  we  were  awakened  from  our  dreams 
about  peace,  it  would  be  a  long  time  befcne 
we  could  be  ready  to  fight.  We  lacked  not 
only  soldiers,  but  officers  as  well;  also  u 
adequate  supply  of  munitions;  indeed,  we 
were  without  the  thousand  and  one  things 
that  Germany  had  been  carefully  provid- 
ing during  the  last  fifty  years.  No  me 
understood  better  than  ^e  what  a  mi^^ 
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task  it  would  be 
for  us  to  get 
ready  to  JBght. 

Even  if  we 
ever  finally  pre- 
pared ourselves, 
the  field  forfight- 
iug  was  at  least 
3OO0  miles  away, 
and  we  lacked 
the  ships  for 
transporting  our 
men  and  their 
supplies.  More 
than  that,  if  by 
some  miracle 
these  were  pro- 
vided, the  subma-  Fio,  23.  —  Buildiiig  "Liberty  SUpe"  on  Puget  Sound. 
line  would  pre- 
vent their  arriving  on  the  other  side.  When  all  I  Geography  constantly  deals  with  the  seven 
these  points  are  considered,  certainly  the  Ger-  great  occupations  of  men ;  namely,  agricul- 
mans  had  much  reason  for  feeling  safe  from  us.  |  ture,  fishing,  lumbering,  mining,  q^^  q,. 


manufac-  occupation 
t  ur  ing 


Wvt.  38.  —  One  Tleir  of  the  etael  woAm  et  Eneley,  iu«t  outode  of  Birtninsbmni, 


and  its  extent 
transportation,  and 
trade.  Our  declaration 
of  war  on  April  6,  1917, 
added  another,  that  of 
carrying  on  war.  This 
has  gradually  become 
the  greatest  of  the  ei^t, 
and  one  that  to  a  large 
degree  controls  all  the 
others.  That  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  we  com- 
monly believed  that  we 
could  avoid  war.  It 
shows  how  quickly  and 
completely  a  great  na^ 
tion  can  change. 

The  great  extent  of 
this  occupation  is  sug- 
gested by  a  very  few 
facts.    In  the  latter  part 
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of  the  sununerof  1918  we  had  over  3,000,000  I  workers  at  home  to  keep  one  soldier  in  the 
men  in  France  or  in  truning  at  home.  It  has  field  —  so  many  kinds  oi  work  are  necessary; 
been  often  stated  that  it  takes  seven  or  eight  |  such,  for  example,  as  farming,  mining,  manii- 
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at  the  Unitad  Stato. 


facture  of  clothing,  munitions,  ships,  etc.,  to  I  are  keeping  not  less  than  20,000,000  others 
meet  all  military  needs.  If  that  statement  b  fully  employed.  The  center  for  this  great 
correct,  it  would  mean  that  these  3,000,000  |  business  is  our  capital,  WashingtoOi  and  piob- 
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ably  many  more  thao  100,000  clerks  and  other 
government  employees  have  been  called  there 
since  the  war  began.  The  city  has  accord- 
ingly increased  tremendously  in  population. 


possible  upon  different  communities.  It  was 
a  question  wheths  such  a  plan  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  peoide,  and  during  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  signs  were  not  lacking  that 


Fig.  26.  —  Tninitig  soldien  ftt  Cunp  Uptoti,  Ysphank,  Long  ItUod,  N.  Y. 


Other  government  work  connected  with  the 
war  is  carried  on  in  hundreds  of  places 
throughout  the  country. 

The  conduct  of  war  calls  for  undertakings 
of  many  kinds,  each  of  which  may  be  a  great 
Our  prep«nt-  business  in  itself.  One  of  these 
tkinofui  was  the  preparation  of  an 
""^  army.    Our  first  step  was  to  call 

for  volunteer  soldiers,  and  within  a  few 
months  these  troops,  together  with  those  that 
we  already  liad,  made  an  army  of  a  million 
men.  Many  of  these  were  already  well 
trained  for  war. 

Meanwhile  it  was  clear,  however,  that  sev- 
eral millions  would  be  needed  if  we  took  the 
part  in  the  war  that  belonged  to  us ;  also  that 
it  would  not  do  to  wait  for  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. The  President  proposed  to  raise  the 
necessary  men  by  "  selective  draft  "  or  con- 
scription. By  that  means  tlie  burden  of  the 
fighting  would  be  distributed  as  equally  as 


German  influence  was  at  work  to  defeat  the 
plan. 

Yet  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
one  were  required  to  enroll  for  service  on  a 
given  date.  Ten  million  young  men  re- 
sponded. Since  all  these  were  not  needed  at 
once,  it  was  decided  to  determine  by  lot  tiie 
order  in  which  the  men  should  be  called. 
The  men  were  abo  divided  into  classes  ae- 
cording  to  conditions  that  deserved  con- 
sideration in  accepting  or  exempting  them. 
Thus  a  vast  army  has  been  drafted. 

The  training  of  so  many  soldiers  was  a 
great  problem.  Nearly  all  of  them  we« 
without  military  experience,  having  come 
directly  from  farm,  factory,  and  office.  Tliey 
were  assigned  to  camps  or  cantonments  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  24. 

Each  cantonment  is  really  a  new  city  de- 
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rigned  to  be  the  tem- 
porary home  of 
about  40,000  men  in 
training.  It  is 
equipped  with  most 
of  the  conveniences 
of  any  city,  having, 
for  example,  a  water 
system,  sewage  sys- 
tem, electric  lights, 
telephone,  fire  de- 
partment, and  even 
paved   streets.      As 

snown    on  tne  map,     Pio.  2e.  — Viewof  anBrmyouitoDment  onthehuMriofieldotOettyabuTg.Pennq'lTuiia. 
sixteen  of  these  can- 


tonments were  established  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  for  the  drafted  men.  Many 
other  cantonments  were  built  for  the  men 
who  belonged  to  the  National  Guard,  which 
had  been  taken  into  the  service  before  the 
conscription  act  was  passed.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  engineers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  other  workers,  besides  vast 
quantities  of  lumber  and   other  materiab, 


Fio.  37.  —  A  United  StetM  Warabic  'n/Jta  »  imcks  *■ 


were  necessary  for  all  this  construction  in  bo 
short  a  time. 

Our  navy  was  in  far  better  condition  for  a 
great  war  than  our  army.  In  Fig.  8  note 
how  it  ranked  among  the  navies  Development 
of  the  Great  Powers.   ■  of  our  navy 

At  the  time  of  our  entrance  into  the  war 
the  Allied  navies  of  Great  Britam,  France, 
Italyi  and  Japan  were  masters  on  the  ocean. 
German  warships,  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  raiders 
had  been  driven  from  it, 
But  the  German  sub- 
marine, which  had  done 
much  damage  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war, 
had  been  declared  by 
the  Grerman  government 
on  January  31,  1917,  to 
be  free  from  all  restric- 
tions, and  it  was  proving 
fearfully  destructive  to 
Allied  vessels.  At  that 
time  the  Germans  gen- 
erally relied  upon  it  to 
bring  victory. 

It  was  our  task,  there- 
fore, to  construct  more 
war  vessels,  as  many  as 
we  possibly  could;  and 
It  Mt*  -(luLtM  icae."      to  increase  very  greatly 
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the  number  of  navai  nfHcers  and  mea.  This 
task,  like  that  of  preparing  a  vast  army,  has 
been  accomplished  with  remarkable  success. 
The  purpose  of  the  navy  is  to  destroy  the 
enemy  submarines  and  to  afford  protection 

in  other  ways.  In  addition  to 
■nny  tnns-  ™*''  vessels  it  was  seen  that  we 
ports  and  a  would  need  a  vast  number  of 
merchant  other  ships 

Duiliie  ,         ^ 

for  trans- 
portation of  all  sorts  of 
things  to  Europe.  Sev- 
eral million  soldiers 
would  need  to  be  taken 
over ;  food  for  them 
would  have  to  be  sup- 
■  plied  by  us,  too ;  also 
clothing,  ammunition, 
horses,  engines,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  articles. 
In  addition  great  quan- 
tities of  food  would  need 
to  be  sent  to  our  Allies, 
since  they  could  not 
meet  all  their  own  wants. 
Thousands  of  vessels 
would    be  required   for    Fio.  29.  —  Launcbing  >  steel 


these  puiposa; 
and,  since  maqr 
ships  were  being 
sunk  every  week 
by  submarines, 
a  still  greater 
number  would 
have  to  be  built 
in  order  to  meet 
this  loss. 

Such     vessels 
as    these,    used 
for    transporta- 
tion of  goods  m 
time    of    peace, 
are  called  "  mep- 
chant    marine." 
At  the  time  war 
was  declared  by 
us  our  menjiaiit  marine  on  the  ocean  was 
small.     While  we  had  had  a  great  foreign 
trade,  nine  tenths  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports  had  been  carried  in  ships  owned  by 
foreign  countries.     That  was  not  all.     We 
lacked  the  equipment,  such  as  the  shipyards, 
machinery,  and  trained  workmen,  necessary 
for  building  a  great  number  of  ships.    Abo, 


Liberty  Ship,"  shipbuUdiitg  jr^di,,Mohiky  tUabwm*. 
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sh^  -like  great  buildings  can  be  built  only 
very  slowly. 

lliere  were  many  difficulties  to  be  ovei^ 
come  here;  and  our  progress  at  first  was 
very  slow.  We  could  not  hope  to  accomplish 
much  during  1917 ;  it  took  time  to  get  the 
work  started.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  how- 
ever, results  began  to  appeai-;  dozens  of 
vesseb  per  month  began  to  be  launched,  and 
then  as  many  per  week.  In  one  day,  July  4, 
almost  one  hundred  were  launched.  The 
number  continues  to  increase  at  an  astonish- 


numbers.  Millions  of  shoes,  blankets,  uni- 
forms, and  hats  have  had  to  be  made.  To 
meet  aU  such  requirements  hundreds  of  fac- 
tories have  abandoned  their  regular  work 
and  have  undertaken  some  of  these  things. 
Thus  one  sees  how  great  a  business  war  may 
be;  it  can  demand  a  large  share  of  the  efforts 
of  the  nation. 

High  officials  in  Germany  had  promised 
their  people  that  even  if  the  TronsporU- 
United    States  raised  a  great  t*™  o*  troops 
army  and  secured  vessels  for  its  transporta- 
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ing  rate,  and  now  the  new  vessels  built  by  our 
Allies  and  ourselves  each  month  far  exceed 
those  destroyed.  By  our  astonishing  energy 
the  point  of  safety  has  been  reached  in  ship- 
building. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  our  govern- 
ment at  once  began  preparations  for  the  ex- 
Minnfactnre  t«»sive  manufacture  of  muni- 
ofmnnitionG  tions  and  other  articles  neces- 
■iid«qtii^  sary  in  war.  Rifles,  machine 
guns,  cannon,  and  powder  had  to 
be  provided  in  enormous  quantities.  For  thb 
purpose  manufacturing  centers  have  been 
developed  that  are  cities  in  themselves,  given 
iq>  wholly  to  this  one  kind  of  work.  Aii^ 
planes,  motor-trucks,  armored  cars,  and  trans- 
port wagons  have  had  to  be  produced  in  vast 


tion,  it  would  never  be  allowed  to  reach 
France.  There  was  much  doubt  among  us, 
too,  about  the  success  we  should  attain  in 
transporting  large  numbers  of  men.  The  first 
troops  were  sent  over  in  May,  1917.  The 
number  that  followed  from  month  to  month 
was  watched  by  us  and  our  Allies  —  and 
probably  by  the  Germans  also  —  with  great 
anxiety.    There  were  transported  in 
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Many  of  the  Germans  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  these  figures ;  and  even  to  U3 
they  are  wonderful.  Transportation  of  [>eople 
on  any  such  scale  upon  the  ocean  has  never 
before  been  accomplished. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  danger 
in  the  form  of  submarines  lurked  about  the 


FiQ.  31.  —  Anmrioan  troopi  diwintMridiig  Kt  »  port  in  Fmdm. 


transporting  vessels  at  every  moment.  Yet 
practically  not  a  man  has  been  lost  on  the 
way  to  Europe.  By  the  aid  of  our  allied 
navies  and  our  own  the  vessels  have  been 
protected  on  all  sides.  The  courage  and  en- 
durance of  the  men  in  these  navies  will  be 
admired  in  all  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  provide  space  on  shipboard  for 
so  many  soldiers,  especially  in  the  recent 
months,  the  partitions  of  some  of  the  vessels 
were  removed  and  all  possible  space  suited 
for  bunks  was  utilized.  The  soldiers  slept 
in  shifts,  each  of  three  shifts  occupying  the 


bunks  eight  hours.    It  is  plain  that  the  beds 
were  kept  veary  busy. 

Upon  dedaration  of  war  German  veseb 
in  American  ports  were  sdied  and  have 
been  used  in  transport  service.  Tlie  larg- 
est transport  of  aU  is  the  Lemathan,  fwmerty 
called  the  Vaterland,  which  suled  between 
Hamburg  and  New 
York. 

Provision  of  food 
for  our  Allies,  par^ 
ticularly  the  En^isb 
and    French,    is 
another  undertaking 
that  has  caUed  for 
much  planning  and 
labor  ouri«m«iOB 
on  our  <rf  food  for 
part.  <•"«"«• 
The    British    are  a 
manufacturing     na- 
tion,   relying    upon 
imports  from  otho' 
countries  for  much 
of  their  food.    Be- 
fore   the    war    the 
want  of  such  imports 
for  even  a  few  weeks 
would  have  caused 
much  suffesing. 
fl  irod^od  AMM         Since  the  war  be- 
gan, large  areas  that 
were        formerly 
wooded  and  were  parts  of  large  estates  and 
parks  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
With  this  improvement  it  is  sud  that  the 
British  can  supply  enough  food  to  last  them 
at  least  eight  months  in  the  year.    To  suj^^ 
the  other  third  from  abroad,  however,  is  m 
small  task. 

Before  the  war  France  was  leas  dependent 
on  imports  for  food,  although  she  required  a 
good  deal.  The  war,  however,  has  devas- 
tated a  part  of  the  land ;  and,  partly  because 
so  many  of  the  men  were  engaged  in  fighting 
and  partly  because  the  soil  has  lasted  fotib- 
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wtion,  her  crops  have  been  unusually  small. 
In  November,  1917,  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  stated  that  the  1917  wheat 
crop  of  France,  as  compared  with  that  of  1913, 
was   short  over   one    half    or    176,000,000 
bushels;  that  the  potato  crop   was  short 
about  one  third  or  165,000,000  bushels;  that 
the   sugar-beet  crop   was  short  ovct   two 
thirds  or  148,000,000  bushels ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  had  decreaaed  about  one  sixth  or 
2,435,000  head; 
that  the  number 
of  sheep  bad  de- 
creased over  one 
third  or  5,535,- 
000    head;   and 
that  the  numb^ 
of  hogs  had  de- 
creased    two 
fifths  or  2,825,- 
000  head.    Both 
the  British  and 
the  French  had 
to  receive  great 
quantities  of 
food  fmnabroad 
or  ^ve  up  fight- 
ing. 

Heretofore       Fio.  32. — Women  at  Waahlngton, 

these      imports 

came  laigely  from  Canada,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  other  agricultural  countries.  But 
ships  were  ladting  for  transportation  of 
wheat  all  the  way  from  Australia,  and  for 
several  reasons  many  of  these  other  countries 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  as  much  as 
usual.  Thus  it  was  that  the  United  States 
was  left  to  furnish  it. 

Our  country  as  well  as  England  ranks  high  in 
manufacturing;  in  fact  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  manufacturing  nation.  Yet  we  pro- 
duce most  of  our  food  and  have  always  exported 
some.  Now  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
port far  more.  Wheat  and  meat  were  the  things 
most  needed ;  and  under  Mr.  Hoover's  lead  we 
aet  to  work  to  secure  enough  to  save  our  Allies. 


This  need  furnished  an  opportunity  for 
every  one  to  be  patriotic  by  doing  his  bit, 
particularly  by  helping  to  produce  more  of 
various  kinds  of  food  and  to  consume  less  of 
those  that  were  needed  abroad. 

The  success  of  our  efforts  is  as  gratifying 
in  this  case  as  in  the  others  already  men- 
tioned. Our  average  monthly  export  of  beef 
before  the  war  waa  1,066,000  pounds;  and 
of  pork  41,531,000  pounds.    In  June,1918,we 


D.C.,  lemming  to  run  b.  tractor  id  order  to  do  farm  work. 

sent  abroad  92,173,000  pounds  of  beef  and 
169,331,000  pounds  of  pork.  Our  export  of 
wheat  has  likewise  been  tremendously  in- 
creased. These  are  facts  that  have  con- 
vinced our  Allies  —  and  the  Germans,  too  — 
that  we  can  be  depended  upon. 

Care  of  the  wounded  b  another  phase  of 
war  that  has  called  for  much  planning  and  a 
great  number  of  workers.  In  Can  of  the 
andent  wars  little  provision  was  wounded 
made  for  those  who  were  injured.  They  died 
twom  lack  of  care  if  their  wounds  were  serious. 
Now,  unless  a  wound  is  very  serious,  the  man 
is  expected  to  recover  and  to  return  to  the 
ranks.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as 
humanity  to  attend  to  him.  i 


u 
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The  soldier  h  not  only  cared  for  when  he 
is  wounded,  but  is  kept  in  health  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  the  business  of  doctors  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  conta^ous  diseases,  to 
inspect  drinking  water,  to  watch  over  food. 


Proriaioa  fa> 


and  to  see  that  camps  are  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  is  organized  under 
supervision  of  the  government  to  do  much  of 
this  work.  It  has  many  doctors  and  trained 
nurses.  Under  them  are  assistants  who  bring 
the  wounded  to  hospitab  for  treatment. 
They  help  the  men  with  thdr  maQ  and  aid 
them  in  communicating  with  parents  and 
friends.  In  the  regions  ruined  by  war  the 
Society  helps  to  look  after  homeless  people. 
It  finds  temporary  shelter  for  widows  and 


orphans  and  feeds  refugees  until  tb^  can 

care  for  themselves. 
Wars  are  now  fought  by  citisen  soldiers. 

If  possible,  they  should  come 

badi  home  at  the  end  of  the  ^  „ 
war  better  ud  « 
than  when  •»«ito*«*- 
they  left.  *^ 
Their  leisure  time,  tboe- 
fore,  should  be  propcriy 
spent,  and  they  should 
have  such  comforts  and 
entertainments  as  wiD 
keep  them  healthy 
minded  and  happy.  A 
great  force  of  workers  b 
employed  to  assist  the 
soldier  in  these  respects. 
They  lead  in  many  kinds 
of  games,  they  orgsoiie 
schools,  exhibit  motioo 
pictures,  furnish  music 
and  reading  matter,  and 
establish  stores  when 
.  needed  articles  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable 
prices.  The  fighting 
power  of  men  is  mvdt 
affected  by  such  cate,  as 
well  as  their  health  and 
morals.  Such  organi- 
zations as  the  Vnnng 
Men's  Christian  Assoo- 
ation,   the    Kni^ta  of 

Columbus,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  JenA 

societies  have  assumed  responsibility  fortUi 

work. 

10.  The  War  in  1918 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Germans  iAm^ 
at  the  channel  ports,  hoping  by  their  c^feae 
to  hinder  Allied  shipping,  and  Genua  rt- 
also  to  divide  the  Allied  armies,  tacks  «■  mm- 
Their  plan  was  to  break  through  «™*"* 
to  the  coast  by  one  tremendous  blow;  or, 
if  that  failed,  to  bend  the  line  by  one  attach 
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after  another  so  that  it 
would  finally  give  way. 

The  first  big  drive 
began  on  March  21,  and 
was  not  halted  until  the 
ninth  day.  It  did  not 
break  through,  but  it 
forced  the  Allies  a  long 
distance  toward  the 
coast,  as  is  shown  in  the 
line  south  of  Arras  in 
Fig.  34.  Compare  this 
part  of  the  battle  front 
with  the  corresponding 
part  in  Fig.  17.  Those 
were  most  anxious  days ! 
On  March  27  the  Eng- 
lish sent  an  appeal  to  us 
for  reenforcements ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  help 
must  arrive  soon,  if  it 
were  not  to  be  too  late. 
How  America  responded  is  shown  in  the 
number  of  soldiers  we  shipped  to  France  in 
the  months  following  March  (see  p.  31). 
Other  fearful  drives  followed  in  April,  May, 
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and   June,  resulting,   as    indicated    in   Fig. 

34,  in  a  deep  advance  of  tlie  Germans  in 

the  north  near  the  Belgian  border,  and  in 

a  still  deeper  one  in  the  south   along  the 

Mame  River  in 

the  direction  of 

Paris. 

On  July  15  the 
position   of  the 

German  ez- 
mans  pecutions 
Very  ^^  victoiy 

.     in  July 
sen-       ■*   ' 

ously  threatened 
both  Paris  and 
the  channel 
ports.  On  Fig. 
34  estimate  the 
distance  of  the 
enemy  from 
Paris.  They  be- 
lieved that  the 
English  and 
«  BritiBh  front.  French  were  I  ^- 
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hausted  and  discouraged,  that  the  Allies 
had  no  large  reserve  army  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  that  the  Americans  would  arrive  too 
late  to  save  the  day.  They  exulted,  there- 
fore, that  victory  was  near  at  hand. 

However,  the  German  forces  were  to  be 
disappointed.     One  event  that  greatly  helped 
to  cause  that  disappointment  occurred  away 
AppointmeDt  backinMarch. 
of  Poch  u     Uptothattime 
CommMider    the     British 
in  Chief  ■  >     • 

armies       had 

heen  commanded  only  by 
the  British,  the  French 
only  by  the  French,  and 
so  on  with  the  Belgians, 
Italians,  Portuguese,  and 
Americans.  No  one  man 
was  in  command  of  all  the 
forces ;  consequently  no 
one  plan,  employing  all 
the  Allied  armies,  could 
well  be  made  or  well  be 
carried  out.  In  unity  of 
command,    the    Germans         ] 


had  enjoyed  a  great 
advantage  over  the 
Allies  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 
But  on  March  27, 
the  day  when  the 
English  appealed  to 
America  for  reen- 
forcements.  General 
Pershing  (Fig.  37) 
offered  all  the  United 
States  forces  for 
service  wherever 
needed,  and  on 
March  29  the  French 
Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch  (Rg.  38)  was 
made  Commander  in 
.  ,,  Chief  of  all  the  Allied 

ray  to  the  »  ■     -n 

forces  m  France.  It 
was  now  possible  to 
make  a  single  phin  for  the  employment  of 
armies  even  hundreds  of  miles  apart  and  to 
execute  it  with  promptness.  How  well 
General  Foch  performed  that  task  began 
to  be  reveaied  the  following  July. 

On  July  15  the  Germans  began  their  fifth 
terrific  drive,  which  was  to  be  the  last  and 
to  bring  victory.  They  were  probably 
much  more  xhe  turning 
exhausted  pointinthe 
than  they  re-  *" 
alized,  after  their  four 
preceding  drives,  for  their 
shock  troops,  which  had 
carried  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  and  were  com- 
posed of  the  very  pick  of 
their  soldiers,  had  suffered 
terribly.  Also  the*  Allies 
still  had  much  endurance, 
a  reserve  army  at  their 
back,  and  vastly  more 
Americans  in  France  than 
the  Germans  thought  poa- 
Oeueral  joho  J.  Penhiug.         sible.      But  the  German? 
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attacked   with  such  force  the  Germans  had  allowed 

that    the    Allies    had    to  themselves  —  and       their 

give  way.     The  blow  was  enemies  as  well — ^abreath- 

struck  at  the  front  nearest  ing   spell,   to  recover  and 

Paris    (see    Fig.   34)    and  prepare  for  the  next  blow, 

drove    the    French    back  But  from  July  18  to  No- 

across   the   Marne   River.  vember    11,   the   date    of 

One  reason   for  attacking  the  armistice,  assaults  by 

at    this    point    was    that  the   Allied   troops   hardly 

Americans  were  stationed  ceased   for   a  day.      The 

on  the  south  bank  of  the  enemy    tried    desperately 

Marne  to  aid  the  French,  to    defend    himself;     but 

and  it  was  thought  that  being  given  no  time  for 

they  would  be  easily  over-  rest,  and  being  continually 

come.     Figures  39  and  40  attacked     at    unexpected 

show  German  ideas  about  „                   ,.„,..„.          points,  he  became  accus- 

„    .,       ,  .,  Fio.  38.  — MarahBlFerdinantJ  Poch.              f           .    ^        i    .      ■            i 

our  troops.  Both  of  these  tomed  to  defeat  and  re- 
cartoons  appeared  in  Germany  at  that  time.  I  treat.  Figure  41  shows  how  nearly  the 
Figure  39  represents  the  Allies  rejoicing  Germans  were  driven  out  of  France  and 
over  the  aid  in  sight  from  America.     Figure  |  Belgium    in    the   next   three   and    one   half 


40  represents  their  sup- 
posed disappointment 
when  the  troops  arrived. 
Now  came  the  long- 
hoped-for  turn  in  events, 
and  our  soldiers  played  a 
glorious  part  in  bringing 
it  about.  After  yielding 
some  distance  they  coun- 
ter-attacked and  with 
awful  slaughter  drove  the  Fio. 

Germans     back    to    the 
river.     Then  on  July   18  Foch  began  his  I 


months.  Observe  how 
far  they  retreated  from 
their  farthest  line  of 
advance. 

On  the  Italian  front, 
also,  the  tide  had  turned 
in  favor  of  Fighting 
the  Allies.  A  on  the  ItoUon 
great  Aus-  *"*"' 
trian  drive  had  been 
planned  to  crush  Italy, 
while  the  British  and 
French    were   kept   too   busy   to   give    aid. 


advance  that  aimed  to  force  the  enemy  out  This  took  place  in  May.  At  first  success 
of  France  and  Belgium.  The  Germans  had  |  appeared  to  be  with  the  Teutons.  Then 
begun  to  revise  theiropin-  the   Italians   rallied,  de- 


ion  of  American  soldiers. 
The  wisdom  of  placing 
one  man  In  command  of 
?oc1i'b  <>"  ^^^  armies 

method  and  now  became 
iti  results  apparent,  for 
every  move  that  was 
made  was  a  part  of  a 
single  vast  plan.  After 
each  of  their   big  drives 


feated  them,  and  dro^e 
them  back.  The  Aus- 
trian leaders  had  prom- 
ised their  army  food  and 
supplies  in  abundance  in 
the  conquered  territory 
of  fertile  northern  Italy. 
Money  was  even  issued 
to  them  in  advame  to 
be  spent  in  Venice.    But 
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there  was  no  opportunity  to  use  it.  In- 
stead the  army  marched  in  great  haste  in 
the  opposite  direction,  leaving  behind  it 
thousands  of  dead  and  of  prisoners  and  vast 
quantities  of  war  material. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  continued  to 
worry  the  Allied  nations,  for  the  Germans 
Erents  In  were  obtaining  a  firmer  and 
Russia  firmer  hold  upon  the  country. 

Many  persons  urged  armed  intervention  by 


the  AlUes.  They  believed  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  especially  In  Siberia,  was 
hostile  to  Germany  and  would  welcome  an 
Allied  army  sent  for  their  protection.  It 
could  best  be  sent,  they  thought,  by  way 
of  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
might  well  be  accompanied  by  experts  who 
should  help  in  reorganizing  the  government, 
industry,  and  education.  Such  a  plan  might 
finally,  also,  restore  the  battle  line  in  Russia 
and  thus  compel  Germany  to  withdraw 
soldiers  from  the  west  in  order  to  oppose  it. 


There  was  one  important  objection  to  sudt 
a  move.  To  many  of  the  Russians  it  might 
seem  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  their  countr)- 
by  the  Allies,  and  thus  drive  them  into  open 
sympathy  with  Germany.  This  objection 
has  been  partly  overcome,  and  some  aid, 
both  military  and  civil,  has  been  sent  to 
Russia. 

In  August  Allied  forces  were  landed  on  the 
Murman  coast  and  occupied  Archangel   on 

the    White    Sea;     others    were 

landed  in  Vladivostok.  These 
forces  have  cooperated  with 
forces  of  friendly  Russians  and 
former  subjects  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary who  had  been  prisoners  in 
Russia  but  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. The  most  important 
of  these  forces  were  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, who  had  come  ht>m 
Bohemia  and  other  subject 
states  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Germany's  three  Allies — Au»> 
tria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey — stood  by 
her  until  she  began  i,^  ^  juhU 
to  lose  steadily,  i.  b^cb^'' 
Then  they  had  to  ^jj^^^i 
shift  forthemselves. 
The  first  to  desert  was  Bulgaria. 
That  country  had  entered  the 
war  for  booty  alone ;  and  whoi 
all  hope  of  booty  was  lost,  peace 
became  desirable.  It  sotui  be- 
came a  necessity.  The  Allied  armies  in 
September  reconquered  a  large  part  of  Seriiia 
and  badly  defeated  two  Bulgarian  armies. 
Then  they  opened  the  way  to  Sofia  itself, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria.  Kii^  Feit&iand 
was  helpless  before  them.  He  made  a  des- 
perate appeal  to  Germany  for  aid ;  but  h 
brought  none,  for  Germany  already  had  too 
many  troubles  of  her  own.  TWen  on  Sep- 
tember 30  he  made  a  full  surrender.  Hits 
first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  Ceotnl 
Powers  left  Turkey  isolated  from  her  Allies 
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and  shattered  the  dream  of  a 
great  Pan-German  Empire. 

Turkey  soon  followed  Bulgaria. 
The  Allies,  marchiog  rapidly 
«.  TvAmft  north  through  Pal- 
C«iiapMon  estine  and  Syria 
°***"»*  (Fig.  42),  and 
northwest  from  Bagdad  up  the 
Euphrates  and  T^is  Valleys, 
conquered  the  country  as  they 
went.  From  both  directions 
they  approached  Aleppo,  the 
main  base  of  the  German-Turkish 
armies  in  A^  Minor,  and  its 
capture  was  certain.  Uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  Turks  occurred 
October  31. 

Austria-Hungary  was  the  sole  ally  re- 
muning.  She  had  never  recovered  from  her 
disastrous  defeat    by  the   Italians.     What 


made  matters  far  worse  was  that  the  Italians 

did  not  stop  fighting  even  after  ^ 

winning  a  great  victory. 

pushed  on  into  Austrian  terri-  _    -  -    . 

tory,  destroying  enemy  troops, 

capturing  vast  supplies,  and  conquer- 
ing important  strongholds.  Meanwhile 
there  was  great  disorder  throughout 
Austria-Hungary,  revolution  and  famine 
threatening  the  entire  land.  Since  no 
aid  could  come  from  Germany,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  ^ve  up.  An 
armistice  was  signed  on  November  3, 
which  amounted  to  unconditional  sur- 
render. Thus  within  five  weeks  all 
Germany's  allies  were  wTcsted  from 
her. 

It  was  Germany's  turn  next.  She 
could  not  long  fight  the  whole  world 
alone  even  in  her  best  Ertent  of 
days,  and  now  she  was  Gennwiy'B 
scarcely  in  condition  to  ^'''^'^*  "* 
fight  at  all.  Her  final 
surrender  occurred  on  November  11. 
How  desperate  her  situation  had  be- 
come is  revealed  in  the  conditions  that 
she  accepted  in  order  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  fighting.  There  were  thirty- 
four  items  in  all,  in  the  agreement  for 
an  armistice.  A  few  of  them  will  show 
the  character  of  the  whole. 


November  11 
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Bel^um,  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  had  to  be  evacuated  within  four- 
teen days.  Vast  supplies  in  good  condi- 
tion had  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Allies ;  for 
example,  5000  guns— 2500  heavy  and  2500 
field  guns  —  also,  1700  airplanes.  All  Ger- 
man territory  west  of  the  Rhine  River  had 
to  be  evacuated  by  German  troops  (see 
Fig.  43),  and  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States.  The  Germans  were 
to  surrender  to  these  troops  the  three  main 


Fio.  44.  —  Germ nn  BUbmnri IK'S  Burrendering, 

bridges  across  the  Rhine,  that  is,  those  at 
Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mayence,  and  all  land 
east  of  the  Rhine  within  eighteen  miles  of 
each  bridge.  In  addition  a  six'mile  neutral 
zone  should  be  established  east  of  the  Rhine 
and  of  these  three  bridge-heads,  extending  all 
the  way  from  the  Dutch  btirder  to  Switzer- 
land. The  zone  is  indicated  in  Fig.  43. 
Five  thousand  locomotives  and  one  hundred 
fifty  thousand  cars  were  to  he  delivered, 
all  in  good  condition.  (The  Germans  had 
stolen  a  vast  number  of  locomotives  and  cars 
from  Prance  and  Belgium  during  the  war.) 
Finally  a  large  part  of  the  German  navy  and 


all  of  her  submarines  had  to  be  surrendered 
(Fig.  44). 

When  the  defeated  German  soldiers  re- 
turned to  Berlin  early  in  December,  they 
were  greeted  by  Chancellor  Ebert  with  the 
statement,  "No  enemy  overcame  you."  If 
that  were  true,  one  wonders  why  they  accepted 
these  conditions. 

The  extent  of  the  German  collapse  is 
indicated  further  by  the  fate  The  Kaiser's 
of  the  Kaiser.    When  the  war  '■*» 

began  id  1914, 
probably  do  ruler 
was  more  powers 
ful  than  he,  or 
more  firmly  fixed 
on  his  throne. 
Yet  on  November 
10,  1918.  he  fdt 
so  unsafe  in  Ger- 
many that  he  fled 
to  Holland,  where 
he  held  hinoseU 
practically  a  pris- 
oner. ThCD  OD 
November  28  he 
signed  a  docu- 
ment renouncing 
his  rights  as  King 
of  Prussia  aod 
Emperor  of  Gei^ 
many.  Now  he 
is  a  plain  man,  named  William  Hoheozo)- 
lern,  without  a  country;  and  no  nation 
wants  him  even  as  a  guest.  Perhaps  no 
man  has  ever  fallen  so  far  as  he  I  He  has 
the  distinction  of  having  caused  more  suffer- 
ing than  any  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  he 
may  yet  be  brought  to  trial  for  hb  crimes. 

Ordinarily  an  armistice  is  only  a  truce 
between  parties  at  war,  and  the  fighting  may 
be  begun  again.  But  no  one  AiTuic«m«Mt 
expected  the  Germans  to  con-  '<*■■  P«*e« 
tinue  fighting  after  having  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  armistice ;  they  were  too  weak 
to    gain    any   advantage.    Accordingly,    as 
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soon  BS  some  of  the  more  important  terms 
had  been  satisfactorily  met,  representatives 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  also  of  the  Neutrals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  began  to  collect  at 
Paris  for  consideration  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  President  Wilson  with  a  party  of 
Americans  arrived  in  France  for  that  purpose 
on  December  13.  The  Central  Powers,  of 
course,  sent  no  representatives.  It  was 
their  humble  task  merely  to  accept  such 
conclusions  as  the  Peace  Conference  might 
reach. 

There   was   a   vast   number  of   questions 
demanding   attention ;     but    the    most    im- 


portant of  all  concerned  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Nations  that  should,  if  possible, 
prevent    war    in     the    future,  heading  qucB- 
This  world  war  has  been  such  tions  to  be 
an  awful  calamity,  that  all  pos-  wnsidored 
sible  measures  must  be  taken  ^'leJ^of" 
to  prevent  its  like  again.     If  HationifM 
such  an  object  can  be  accom-  **■*' 
plished    our  vast  sacrifices  may  yet  have 
proved  worth  while. 

The  question  next  in  importance  concerned 
the  independence  that  should  be  allowed  to 
masses  of  people  who  speak  the  same  language 
and  have  leading  interests  in  common.    Pres- 
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Fio.  M.  —  A  moderD  Ameriaao  battleship. 


ident  Wilson  has  proposed  that  such  people 

should,  themselves,  determine  their  govern- 

ment    and    their    boundaries. 

«f  new  utioiis     That  is  a  very  radical  proposal 

f™* "?'  to  make.     If  it  b  adopted  at 

boondariM  ■       t>  f      r  ■ 

the  I  eace  (  ouference  the  map 

of  Europe  and  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  greatly  modified.  For 
example,  Alsace-Lorraine  will  return  to 
France  {Fig.  45) ;  that  b  sure  to  happen. 
A  great  country,  called  Poland,  may-  be 
revived  just  east  of  Germany,  made  up  of 
territory  from  Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Trace  its  proposed  boundaries,  and  note 
that  they  are  desired  to  extend  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  A  second  great 
country,  called  Czecho-Slovakia,  may  be 
carved  out  of  northern  Austria-Hungary. 
Trace  its  possible  boundaries.  A  third, 
called  Ukraine,  may  be  formed  from  southern 
Russia  and  Eastern  Austria-Hungary.  The 
fact  that  it  partly  overlaps  the  region  de- 
sired by  the  Poles  suggests  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  arise  in  any  attempt  to 
carry  out  President  Wilson's  proposal.  Note 
the  eastern  boundary  line  now  demanded  by 
the  Greeks;  the  northeastern  boundary  de- 
manded by  the  Italians ;  and  the  new  nation, 
called  Jugoslavia,  that  may  be  formed  out  of 
southern  Austria-Hungary.     These  are  only 


a  few  of  the  changes  concerning  new  nations 
and  boundaries  awaiting  decision  at  the 
Peace  G>nference. 

Germany  wantonly  stole  and  destroyed 
property  in  northern  France  and  in  Belgium, 
doing  vast  injury  to  those  coun- 
tries. Now  she  must  be  held  by  G 
responsible  for  the  damage.  "^  ^"  '■■'* 
She  has  practiced  a  cruelty  to- 
ward her  colonies  in  Africa  that  is  scarcely 
believable.  Possibly  she  will  now  be  de- 
prived of  all  her  colonies,  figure  1  shows 
the  colonies  Germany  held  before  the  war, 
and  Figure  47  shows  the  countries  that  wen 
associated  with  Germany  in  the  war,  also 
the  most  important  German  colonies.  On 
page  45  there  is  a  table  of  colonies  formerly 
in  possession  of  Germany, 

Certain  men  in  Germany,  including  the 
Kaiser,  are  directly  responsible  for  orders 
that  destroyed  lives  and  property  contrary 
to  international  law;  they  way  now  be 
called  to  account  for  their  crimes.  Hw 
treatment  for  Germany  is  thus  a  third 
prominent  matter  for  attentioo  in  the  Con- 
ference. 

These  three  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
subjects  for  discussion.  The  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  reporting  the  progress  made 
from  day  to  day  in  the  Conference. 


b,Google 
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11.  Cost  of  die  War 

There  b  no  accurate  way  of  estimating  a 
great  many  of  the  costs  of  war.  For  example 
Vilues  fiiat  '^  '^  difficult  to  assign  a  definite 
cannot  be  cost  to   the  loss  of  a  life,  to 

••Hnuted  a  wound  that  partly  or  wholly 

disables  a  man  for  work;  to  loss  of  health 
owing  to  exposure ;  to  the  pain  endured  by  a 
wounded  man  even  though  the  wound  finally 
heals ;  to  the  life-long  sorrow  and  loneliness 
due  to  death  of  loved  opes ;  to  the  neglect  in 
education  and  other  care  that  children  suffer 
when  they  have  been  made  orphans ;  to  the 
anguish  caused  by  the  separation  and  partial 
destruction  of  families  living  in  the  region  of 
fighting.  All  such  things  are  to  be  counted 
among  the  costs  of  war ;  indeed,  they  are  the 
main  costs  because  they  show  what  a  fearful 
thing  war  is,  and  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  when  the  glories  of  war  are  mentioned. 
Yet  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  their  worth . 

A  few  of  the  very  many  kinds  of  work  re- 
Bzpensesof  quired  for  the  conduct  of  war 
ai«  war  have    been    briefly    described. 

Each   of    these    calls    for    vast    sums    of 


money.  For  example,  the  pay  of  a  private 
soldier  b  thirty  dollars  per  month,  with  an 
extra  allowance  of  three  dollars  per  month 
for  foreign  service.  Three  million  aoldiets 
therefore  would  cost  the  nation  close  to  one 
hundred  million  dollars  per  month.  Clotb- 
ing  is  an  additional  item,  costing  much  more 
during  war  than  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  peace  times  eadi 
soldier,  fully  eqiupped;  costs  our  govenuncDt 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  A  single  great 
cannon  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
a  single  shot  from  it  at  least  several  hundreds. 
The  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  this  war  hr 
exceed  those  in  any  previous  war,  and  the 
expenses  reach  fabulous  sums. 

In  order  to  raise  the  money  the  govern- 
ments have  not  only  levied  unusually  hi^ 
taxes  but  have  also  borrowed  extensively. 

Each  nation  had  debts  before  the  war  be- 
gan ;  but  they  have  all  been  tremendously 
increased  since  that  date.  The  indebtodsMi 
total  debt  of  each  country  ac-  ot  di«  leadtat 
cording  to  the  latest  estimatesot  ""tiMwatw 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  as  follows : 
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It  19  possible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  all 
tlie  property  owned  by  each  nation  and  thus 
find  its  total  wealth.  Then  by  comparing 
the  debt  of  each  with  this  total  wealth  its 
per  cent  of  indebtedness  can  be  shown. 

Note  thb  per  cent  in  the  table.  Observe 
that  the  wealth  of  the  United 
^"  "^ty  States  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
States  loans  ""^  ^^  ^^  other  countries.  In 
fact,  it  is  as  great  as  that  of  sev- 
eral of  them  added  together.     Observe,  also, 


that  our  per  cent  of  indebtedness  is  smaller 
than  that  of  any  one  of  the  other  Powers. 
This  means  that  the  loans  we  make  to  our 
Government  are  far  safer  than  those  made  to 
any  one  of  these  other  Powers.  In  other 
words,  our  investments  in  United  States 
bonds  and  war  savings  stamps  are  the  safest 
investments  in  the  wide  world.  That  is 
something  to  make  us  proud,  and  also  to 
make  us  eager  to  make  more  loans  to 
Uncle  Sam. 


States  of  Germany 


Namb 

Amasq.  hi 

.^ 

A.««.„ 

Po^™.„ 

Kingdoms  — 

Rnissia 

Bavaria 

Sarony 

Wflrttemberg  .... 
Gnmd-Duchies  — 

Baden 

Hesse 

Saxe-Weimar  .... 
Meckfcnburg.St«lite       . 
Oldenbnrg.     .'.     .     . 
Duchies  — 

Sa^Meimngen    .     .     . 

134,616 
29,292 

5.789 
7,534 

5,823 
2,966 
5,068 
1,397 
1,131 
2,482 

1,418 
953 
511 

764 

40,165,219 

6,887,291 
4.806,661 
2,437,574 

2,142,833 
1,282,061 
639,958 
417,149 
106,442 
483,042 

494,339 
278,762 

216,128 
257,177 
331,128 

Principalities  — 

Schwanburg-Sonders- 
hauuen 

Schwaraburg-RudobUdt 

Waldeck 

Reuss-Gfeis    .... 

Reus^^dileiz       .     .     . 

Schftumbur^-Uppe  .     . 

Lippe  

Free  Towns  — 

Labeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg.     .     ,     . 
Imperial  Territory  — 

Alsace-Lorraine  .     .     . 
German  EmpiK  .     . 

333 
363 
433 
122 
319 
131 
469 

116 
99 
160 

5,604 

89.917 
100.702 

61,707 

72.769 
152.762 

46,652 
150,937 

116.669 
299,526 
1,014,664 

1,874,014 

Saie-Altenburg     .     .     . 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  .     . 
Anhali 

208,780 

64,926.993 

Colonies  formerly  in  possession  of  Germany 


Namb 

(EitinuMd) 

lEttimtted) 

Nahb 

iEtti^J^ 

&iSS1 

In  AMca 

Togoland 

Kanterun 

S.  W.Africa    .... 

East  Africa      .... 
In  the  Padfic 

Gennan  New  Guinea 

33.700 
190,000 

322,450 
364,000 

70.000 
20,000 

1,000.000 

3,500,000 
200,000 

7,000,000 

110,000 
188,000 

Caroline,     Pelew,     and 

Marianne  Islands 

Solomon  Islands .     .     . 

Marshalllslands      .     . 

Samoan  Islands  .     .     . 

In  Asia  — 

Kauchau      .... 

800 

4,200 

160 

985 

117 

41,600 
45,000 
15,000 
33,000 

60,000 

Bismarck  Aicliipelago     . 

1,600.412 

12,192,600 

THE  OEOOBAPHY  OF  THE  ORBAT   WAR 


DECLARATIONS  OP  WAR 

ALLIED  POWERS 


Fruuw 

.     .     .     Gennany 
Austria    . 
Turkey    . 
Bulgaria. 

Qmt  Britnin     .     . 

.     .     .     Oermany 

Turkey    '. 
Bulgaria. 

8«rbia 

Bulgaria. 

Montenepo  .     .    . 

.     .     .     AuBlria    . 
Germany 

Jap" 

.    .    .    Oemiuy 

^"-^ 

••■  S!&: 

Portugal    ■    ■     ■     ■ 

.    .     .     Germany 

luis 

.    .    .     Austria    . 
Turkey   . 
Bulgaria. 
Germany 

SanMBrino   .     .     . 

.     .     .     Aualria    . 

Roumania      .     .     . 

.     .     .     Aurtria    . 

Greeos 

.     .     .     Germany 
Bulgaria. 

Uni(«d  Statea     .     . 

.     .     .     Gennany 

Austria    . 

Cuba 

.    .    .    Germany 

Panim-     .... 

.    .    .    Gennany 
Auatria    . 

China 

.     .     .     Germany 
Au»ttU    . 

BrMil 

.    .    .    Gennany 

Biun 

.     .     .     Germany 

Liberia      .... 

.     .     .     Germany 

Aug.    3 
Aug.  13 
Nov.    6 

Oct.  18 

Aug.    4 

Oot.  15 

te  I 

Oot.  18 

Aug.    8 
Aug.    0 

Aug.  23 

Nov.    3 

Oct.  19 

Not.  23 

May  24 
Aug.  21 
Oct.  19 

Mar  24 

Aug.  28 
Aug.  27 

Nov.  28  ' 

July    2 
July    2 
Apr.    fl 
D^    7 
Apr.    7 
Apr.    7 
Deo.,  10 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  14 
Dot.  26 

July  22 
Aug.  4 

CENTRAL  POWERS 


Belgium  .  . 
Portugal .  . 
Roumania    . 


Aug!    3 
Aug.    4 


Turkey 


Belgii 


lelgium  .  . 
Allies .  .  . 
Roumania    . 


Nov.  23 


Bulgaria Serbia Oot.  14 

NATIONS  THAT  SEVERED  RELATIONS  WITH  GERMAf 

Bolivia April  14,  1917      Haiti     .... 

Guatemala April  27,  1917      Coata  Rica 

Honduras May  17,  1917      Peru      ... 

Nicaragua May  18,  1917       Uruguay    ....... 

I  Declaration  ot  war  by  the  proiisionai  government  o/  Greeog, 

Printod  iu  I  bTv  IK  1 1 J^a7jUaT7X[UOfica. 


June  17, 1S17 
Sept.  2t,  1SI7 
Oot.  6,1(17 
Oct.     7, 1917 
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